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ditor  s  Letter 


Endless  Love 


t  seems  a  congenial  male  fantasy.  An  intelligent 
and  stylish  young  woman,  educated  at  New  York 
University  and  Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  look- 
ing like  a  girl  in  a  Ralph  Lauren  Polo  ad,  throws 
herself  at  you.  She  bones  up  on  every  arcane  detail 
of  your  life,  writes  brilliantly  observant  letters, 
and  is  constantly  surprising  you  by  sudden  ap- 
pearances on  your  bleak  business  trips,  burning  with  edu- 
cated ardor.  Having  seen  Fatal  Attraction,  we  all  know  that 
fantasy  can  become  a  nightmare  when  a  casual  encounter 
refuses  to  go  away,  but  the  story  that  Vanity  Fair  explores  this 
month  brings  to  light  an  even  more  unsettling  scenario. 

Imagine  that  you  are  a  very  prominent,  very  married  sur- 
geon, and  a  young  woman  you  barely  know,  and  have  cer- 
tainly never  pursued,  becomes  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  not  just  attracted  to  her  but  are  utterly  dependent  on 
her  love.  Imagine  that  her  conviction  is  so  vivid  that  she 
telephones  and  writes  relentlessly,  tracks  you  around  the 
world,  appears  mysteriously  in  your  home,  harasses  your 
family  and  friends,  and  invades  your  most  private  life  until 
you  fear  for  your  safety  and  sanity.  In  a  remarkable  case 
recently  tried  in  criminal  court  in  Manhattan,  Dr.  Murray 
Brennan,  head  of  surgery  at  New  York's  prestigious  Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center,  contended  that  he  had 
been  stalked  in  just  this  way  for  eight  years  by  a  tormented 
medical  writer  named  Diane  Schaefer. 


£ 

1  In  an  extraordinary  piece  of  original  reporting,  5 
our  special  correspondent,  Marie  Brenner,  has  ex-  \ 
plored  the  mystery  of  Schaefer' s  real  and  fantasy 
lives  (page  188).  She  has  talked  to  her  and  to  her  | 
purported  lovers,  read  her  astonishing  letters,  and 
consulted  with  experts  familiar  with  the  case.  She 
discovered  that  Schaefer' s  pattern  of  behavior  re- 
sembles a  little-known  personality  disorder  which  forensic 
psychiatrists  call  "erotomania,"  once  diagnosed  as  llpsy- 
chose passionnelle"  and  "old  maid's  insanity." 

Erotomania  has  been  little  known  outside  psychiatric  jour- 
nals, and  resists  treatment.  It  is  more  widespread  than  the 
court  records  suggest,  because  the  potentially  embarrassing 
nature  of  its  havoc  makes  victims  unwilling  to  prosecute. 
Only  fear  for  his  children  made  Dr.  Brennan  take  his  com- 
plaints to  Linda  Fairstein  in  the  Manhattan  D.A.'s  office. 

Alas,  Rikers  Island  cannot  cure  poor  Diane  Schaefer  of 
her  pain,  nor  Dr.  Murray  Brennan  of  the  anxiety  that  next 
summer,  when  she  is  scheduled  for  release,  the  haunting  of 
every  secret  place  in  his  life  will  begin  again. 


Editor  in  chief 
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Leslie  Bennetts  is  a  former  political  reporter  for  The 
New  York  Times.  "For  all  his  achievements,  John 
Tower  was  ultimately  denied  the  prizes  he  wanted 
most  in  life,  both  political  and  personal,"  she  says  of 
her  profile  this  month.  "The  final  chapter  of  his  life 
was  terribly  poignant — and  in  the  end  tragic." 

Peter  J.  Boyer  is  working  on  a  nonfiction  book  for 
Random  House. 

Marie  Brenner  is  writing  a  memoir  of  her  South 
Texas  childhood. 

Steven  Gaines  is  the  author  of  several  best-selling 
biographies,  including  The  Love  You  Make:  An  Insid- 
er's Story  of  the  Beatles  and  Heroes  and  Villains:  The 
True  Story  of  the  Beach  Boys.  He  is  working  on  an- 
other biography  for  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Edward  Klein,  who  speaks  Japanese,  served  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  several  years  in  Tokyo  for 
United  Press  International.  He  has  returned  to  Japan 
frequently,  and,  in  March  1989,  he  profiled  the  fu- 
ture emperor  Akihito  and  empress  Michiko  for  V.F. 

Arthur  Lubow's  biography.  The  Reporter  Who 
Would  Be  King  (Scribners),  on  the  turn-of-the-centu- 
ry  war  correspondent  Richard  Harding  Davis,  will  be 
out  next  summer. 

Mark  MacNamara  is  a  San  Francisco-based  writer. 
Of  his  piece  this  month,  he  says,  "If  Aileen  Wuor- 
nos  is  convicted,  she  will  be  seen  as  an  example  of 
women  expressing  hostility  toward  men,  much  the 
way  men  have  always  done  to  women.  But,  more 
important,  her  life  illustrates  once  more  the  link  be- 
tween child  abuse  and  crime.  One  of  her  friends  told 
me,  'You  could  see  this  was  going  to  happen  when 
she  was  thirteen.  No  one  ever  stepped  in  to  help." 

Risko's  drawings  have  appeared  in  V.F.   since  its 
inception.  His  work  will  be  included  in  Steven  Ik  I 
ler's  forthcoming  book.  Distorted  Faces:  The  An  <>l 
Caricature  (Watson-Guptill). 

Kevin  Sessums,  V.F.'s  Fanfair  editor,  frequently 
profiles  entertainment  figures.  He  is  writing  a  novel. 
Porterhouse,  to  be  published  by  Random  House 

Katrina  vanden  Heuvel  writes  about  Soviet  politics 
and  society.  She  isancditor-at-largcof  The  Nation  and 
co-author  of  Voices  ofGlasnost:  Interviews  with  Gor- 
bachev's Reformers,  just  out  in  paperback  from  Norton. 

Diane  Von  Furstenberg's  book,  Beds,  excerpted  in 

this  issue,  will  be  out  in  November  from  Bantam 

James  Wolcott  has  written  for  Harper's.  The  New 
Republic,  and  the  London  Observer. 
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Screen  Star. 


liding  skin  flaws  should  never  be 
production.  Because  when  too  much 
pes  on,  it  gives  away  the  plot. 

b  imitate  skin  tone  and  texture 
ubtly,  without  any  noticeable 
howing-off,*is  the  role  Clinique 
tas  assigned  to  Advanced  Concealer. 

advanced  Concealers  cream  formula 
•lends  to  a  fine,  matte  powder  finish. 
^  mere  dot— no  more— fingertapped 
»n  shadows,  circles,  minor  flaws 
hades  them  into  invisibility. 


Advanced  Concealer  performs  best 
over  moisturizer,  under  makeup. 
Stays  on  until  it's  asked  to  leave. 
New-age  technology  even  helps  it 
smooth  and  re-texturize  rough  spots. 
And  nothing  shows,  after  it  goes  on. 

You'll  find  it  at  your  Clinique 
counter,  with  a  fast,  free  skin  analysis 
on  the  Clinique  Computer. 

Advanced  Concealer  helps  skin 
appear  flawless  in  extreme  close-ups. 
Small  wonder  it's  a  star. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 
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larc  Jacobs  for  Perry  Ellis. 


Lady  swi  ngs  the  bl  ues .  The 

navy  and  i  vory  wool  boucl e 

jacket  performs  beautifully 

nth  the  sil  k  georgette  skirt. 

Underneath:  the  navy  merino 

turtleneck.  InThe  Little 
Shops,  Macy '  s  Herald  Square 
and  Bui  lock's  Beverly  Center. 
Call  1-800-343-012 
details.  Useyour^ 
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erino  Wool.  Perhaps  nature's 
most  perfect  fiber.  Its  sort, 
light  reel  makes  it  comfortable 
to  wear... ana  because  Merino  wool 
is  one  or  the  finest  wool  yarns,  it 
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takes  naturally  to  dyes,  so  colors 
are  always  clear  and  warm,  patterns 
rich  and  defined. 

Here,  our  own  Club  Room 
sweater  comes  to  lire  in  a  dramatic 
range  or  sort  heathers  styled  into  a 
brilliant  jacquard.  Sweaters  witb 
softness  and  elegance  tbat  only 
Merino  wool  could  acbieve. 

The  Club  Room  collection, 
exclusively  at  Macy's  and  Bullock's. 
We  design  it,  we  produce  it,  and 
only  our  stores  sell  it. 
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"One  of  my  favorite  magazines. 
If  you  want  stroke  literature, 
look  elsewhere;  if  you  want 
an  appreciation  of  the  won- 
ders of  love  and  sex  and  peo- 
ple, look  here.  The  joy  in  YS 
comes  from  the  skillful 
imagery  in  poem,  prose,  and 
art.  Gentle,  loving,  egalitari- 
an, steamy,  and  fun,  and  a 
fine  read.  And  the  artwork  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever." 

Mike  Gunderloy 
Factsheet  Five 
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"All  persuasions;  no  brutality." 

Bharati  Mukherjee  •  William  Kotz- 
winkle  •  Marge  Piercy  •  David  Mamet 

•  Jessica  Hagedorn  •  W.S.  Merwin  • 
Mayumi  Oda  •  Eric  Gill  •  Marilyn 
Hacker    •    Gary    Soto    •    Judy    Dater 

•  Octavio  Paz  •  Ntozake  Shange  • 
Jane  Hirshfield  •  Ivan  Arguelles 
Susan    Griffin    •    Robert    Silverberg 


YS,  P.O.  Box  6374,  Albany  CA  94706 
$30/year  .   Quarterly 
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Patti  Raid 


Accolades  to  Patti  Davis  for  showing 
such  restraint  when  talking  about  her 
parents  ["Patti  Dearest,"  by  Nancy  Col- 
lins, July].  It  must  be  hard  being  the 
daughter  of  such  people.  She  obviously 
has  a  lot  of  integrity  to  tell  the  truth.  By 
standing  up  to  all  the  hypocrisy,  she  has 
obtained  the  personhood  she  was  denied 
as  a  child.  She  should  run  for  political 
office  herself. 

TERRI  MITCHELL 
Los  Angeles,  California 

If  the  Reagans  are  very  selfish,  so,  it 
appears,  is  their  daughter.  In  a  country 
where  more  than  25  percent  of  our 
children  live  in  poverty,  where  poor 
health  care  and  homelessness  are  rife, 
and  where  these  problems  are  exacer- 
bated by  Reagan's  cuts  in  public  fund- 
ing of  entitlements  and  other  social- 
service  programs,  Patti  Davis  seems 
very  self-centered.  She  is  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  her  major  contribution 
to  us  is  the  whine. 

ANNE  VAUGHAN 
Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania 

To  take  the  positive  view,  Davis's 
trashy  self-absorption  serves  to  em- 
barrass and  anger  those  glittering 
mummies  who  are  her  parents.  Nice 
piece  of  work.  As  they  sowed,  so  shall 
they  weep. 

MIKE  O'BRIEN 
Portland,  Oregon 

Patti  Davis's  maligned  parents  both  suf- 
fered a  lot  more  stress,  anxiety,  heart- 
aches, and  loneliness  in  growing  up 
than  did  their  daughter  in  her  sheltered 
childhood.  Stern  fate  decreed  that  both 
Ron  and  Nancy  become  grown-ups  in 
their  late  teens.  I  wonder  when  their 
middle-aged,  underachieving  daughter 
will  grow  up. 

DR.  MARLIN  YATES 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


Davis's  comment  that  Bush  is  "a  little 
bit"  better  as  president  than  her  father  is 
simply  wonderful!  She  says,  "I  was  one 
of  those  who  said  we  should  give  sanc- 
tions more  time,  but  the  oil  dumped  in 
the  Gulf  was  the  turning  point.  That  son 
of  a  bitch.  I  am  rabidly  anti-war,  so  it 
was  very  painful  to  say  war  was  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

Well,  hey,  guess  what?  Some  of  us 
were  anti-war  and  actually  against  the 
war!  Imagine  that!  What  a  concept!  And 
as  for  the  American  liberal,  what  an 
enigma. 

GREGORY  R.J.  JACKS 
Studio  City,  California 

The  piece  on  Patti  Davis  was  just  what  I 
needed.  I  read  her  novel  Home  Front  on 
a  summer  day  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
helped  me  connect  with  my  feelings  of 
family  smog  more  than  the  ocean  could. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  her  next,  A 
House  of  Secrets.  Let's  keep  Davis  in 
the  limelight  so  that  other  people  like  me 
can  feel  cleansed  by  her  ability  to  ex- 
press volatile  and  hidden  emotions  in 
such  an  up-front  and  honest  way. 

PATSY  WOOLSCHLAGER 
Lowville,  New  York 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  Davis's 
greatest  claim  to  fame  is  still  that  she  is  a 
daughter  of  a  former  president.  Talk 
about  cashing  in  on  your  opportunities 
and  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you  at  the 
same  time! 

ALISON  SUCKLING 
Arnold,  Maryland 

I  think  Patti  Davis  will  live  to  regret  her 
expose  of  her  family.  Losing  your  mothei 
and  father  is  a  loss  you  never  recovei  from. 

MYKEL  LINDSAY 
l  aughlin,  Nevada 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 

that,    in    the    (Continued   on   page     WJ 
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Gap  denim  jacket  as  worn  by 
BRANFORD  MARSALIS,  musician. 
Photographed  by  Dennis  Manarchy. 
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(Continued  from  page  28)  case  of  Patti 
Davis,  Nancy  Reagan  did  the  best  she 
could  with  what  she  had  to  work  with. 

JUNE  PHILLIPS 
St.  Louis,  Michigan 

Thank  you  for  "Patti  Dearest."  All  the 
poor  girl  would  have  needed  to  finish 
her  off  would  have  been  Ted  Bundy  as  a 
suitor  and  Leona  Helmsley  as  her  boss. 
Back  in  the  seventies,  I  once  saw  Ronald 
and  Nancy  Reagan  on  television  and  ex- 
perienced the  oddest  feeling — a  sort  of 
chill.  I  was  shocked  and  puzzled  by  my 
feelings  at  the  time,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  understand  what  I  only  sensed  almost 
twenty  years  ago. 

MARTHA  SUE  COX 
Baxter,  Tennessee 


Raging  Messiah 


A  singular  experience. 

'ed.En«Jit*  Grfti.  47.3%  Ate /Vol  (94  &*).  KXft  Cr  —  " 
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Regarding  "The  Messiah  Complex,"  by 
Robert  I.  Friedman  [July],  my  impression 
of  the  rabbi  is  much  different  from  your 
portrayal  of  him.  I  see  him  as  a  highly 
principled  man  who  has  devoted  most  of 
his  adult  life  to  the  Jewish  people  in  their 
sacred  given  homeland.  He  is  intent  on 
supporting  the  cause  he  knows  to  be  just. 

MARTIN  ALTMAN 
New  York,  New  York 

Friedman  gives  the  impression  that  this 
ruthless  man  of  God  could  be  a  hero  of 
some  sort.  I  don't  believe  that  he's  "a 
visionary  leader."  He's  definitely  "Isra- 
el's foremost  fascist."  Levinger  is  a 
great  threat  and  danger  to  the  society 
around  him,  especially  to  the  unarmed 
and  unprotected  Palestinians  who  must 
suffer  his  crazy  brutality  voiceless,  help- 
less, and  hopeless.  The  fact  that  only 
five  of  the  forty-two  cases  of  Palestin- 
ians killed  by  the  settlers  during  the  inti- 
fada have  been  prosecuted  makes  me 
feel  that  Levinger' s  sentence  was  very 
light — only  five  months  in  jail  for  kill- 
ing an  innocent  bystander  in  cold  blood, 
and  the  ungodly  rabbi  was  released  after 
ten  weeks! 

NUHA  MARCHI 
Orlando,  Florida 

Was  it  the  Holy  Land  I  read  about  in 
Friedman's  article,  or  was  it  hell? 

KIM  VETSCH 
Bakersfield,  California 

Evil  men  such  as  Moshe  Levinger  have 
always  gravitated  to  movements  to  chan- 
nel their  violence  into  legitimate  paths. 
Causes  give  them  a  measure  of  respect- 
ability, an  audience  to  encourage  them. 


and  the  opportunity  to  delude  them- 
selves that  the  uncontrollable  rage  with- 
in is  holy.  Levinger' s  more  moderate 
companions,  who  publicly  disavow  his 
criminal  acts  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
fending him  as  the  instrument  of  their 
own  political  and  economic  interests, 
<forge  a  prostituted  alliance.  Criminals 
often  have  admirable  qualities,  and  de- 
voted wives  and  followers  tend  to  ig- 
nore the  suffering  their  loved  one 
causes.  Yet  Levinger's  reality  is  the 
obscenity  of  a  madman  trying  to  stran- 
gle a  small  girl  and  then  breaking  the 
arm  of  her  nine-year-old  brother. 
Meanwhile,  his  wife  tells  jokes  at  a 
New  York  fund-raiser  for  a  pot  of 
gold. 

PATRICIA  M.  HULTING 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Israel  really  has  both  the  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  America  by  the  balls. 
On  the  one  hand,  Israel  hangs  on  to 
American  liberals'  scrotums  because  the 
most  liberal  thing  you  could  be  for,  in 
the  dim  dark  ages  when  American  liber- 
als would  die  for  what  they  believed  in, 
was  the  state  of  Israel.  On  the  other 
hand,  Israel  clasps  the  conservatives — 
who'll  kill  for  anything  that  challenges 
their  religion — by  the  testes  because  Is- 
rael is  the  Holy  Land  of  biblical  make- 
believe.  That  neither  of  these  fantasies  is 
a  sufficient  or  realistic  cause  on  which  to 
base  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nonsectarian 
democracy  has  never  dawned  on  Ameri- 
can politicians  of  either  stripe.  Rabbi 
Levinger  will  be  viewed  by  some  as  a 
nut  case,  by  others  as  a  dangerous  fanat- 
ic, by  still  others  as  a  messiah.  Irrele- 
vant. Support  of  Israel  based  on  its 
religious  status  is  crazy. 

ALEXANDER  WALLACE 
Portland.  Maine 


Irish  Stew 

Kevin  Sessums  has  given  Mickey 
Rourke  the  credit  he  is  duo  ["Fighting 
Irish,"  July).  Rourke  gives  very  few  in- 
terviews, doesn't  brownnose,  and 
speaks  his  mind,  and  because  of  that  the 
media  can  be  pretty  hard  on  him.  I  under- 
stand why  his  films  are  more  successful  in 
Europe  than  they  are  here.  Rourke  is  not  a 
puppet  of  the  entertainment  business 

CHUCK  QUI  SS 
Madison,  Mississippi 

If  Mickey  Rourke  is  truly  proud  ol  his 
Irish  heritage,  he  should  spend  less  tunc 

supporting  the  (Continued  <»i  page  45) 
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THE  NEW  RESOURCE  IN  HYDRATION 


Now  your  skin  can  exist  in  a 
perfect  moisture  environment... 

HYDRATIVE 

Continuous  Hydrating  Resource 

Envelop  your  skin  in 
moisture... 

Lancome  research  has 
advanced  the  study  of 
moisture... the  origin  of 
beautiful  skin. 

An  effect  you  will  feel 
instantly... 

Delicate  in  texture,  intense 
in  its  action,  Hydrative  with 
sunscreens  inundates  the 
skin  with  hydration  for  an 
immediate  sensation  of  fresh 
energy. 

Results  you  experience  all 
daylong... 

Tapping  into  the  skin's  natural  water 
supply,  Hydrative  channels  moisture 
into  surface  layers,  and  keeps  it 
there.  Creating  with  regular  use,  a 
continuous  moist  environment. 

HYDRATIVE. ..A  continuous  source 
of  moisture  for  your  skin. 
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(Continued from  page  34)  I.R.A.,  which 
(along  with  its  Protestant  handmaidens 
in  stupidity — the  U.D.A.,  U.F.F.,  and 
U.V.F.)  has  helped  to  tear  Ireland  apart 
utterly,  and  devote  more  time  to  sup- 
porting organizations  dedicated  to  peace 
and  the  economic  and  social  rebuilding 
of  that  country. 

MELINDA  GIORDANO 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Mickey  Rourke  has  been  my  favorite  ac- 
tor for  some  time,  and  it's  not  often  I  see 
an  article  about  him.  I've  always 
thought  his  performances  were  of  Acad- 
emy Award  caliber.  The  average  person 
just  doesn't  realize  how  Hollywood  poli- 
tics can  keep  a  great  actor  down. 

DIANA  SIMMONS 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 

Rourke  left  me  speechless  with  disbe- 
lief. So  men  have  penises  and  women 
have  babies.  Nothing  new  there.  And 
acting  is  "woman's  work,"  "light- 
weight." Acquiring  a  penis  requires  no 
special  skills.  And  as  a  mother  I'd  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Mickey  Rourke  will  nev- 
er know  pain  in  the  boxing  ring  that 
compares  with  childbirth. 

BARBARA  OCHOA 
Gurnee,  Illinois 

I  read  Kevin  Sessums'  story  on  Mickey 
Rourke  and  his  phallic  insecurities  with 
a  sigh  of  relief — thank  God  /  don't  have 
one  of  those  troublesome  things  clutter- 
ing up  my  life!  If  Rourke  insists  on  de- 
fining his  place  in  the  world,  as  both  a 
man  and  an  actor,  by  his  cock,  I'm  sure 
he'll  be  glad  to  relinquish  top  billing  in 
his  new  film  to  Don  Johnson. 

ELIZABETH  SAMPLE  CROSS 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

I  just  bought  your  magazine  for  the  first 
time,  because  Mickey  Rourke,  the  sexi- 
est man  on-screen,  was  on  the  cover. 
This  guy  has  everything. 

LILLIAN  SPENCE 
Stanwood,  Michigan 

Sessums'  article  on  Mickey  Rourke 
should  have  been  titled  "Raging  Testos- 
terone." 

SLOANE JOHNSON 

Miami.  Florida 

Mickey  Rourke  s  on-  and  off-screen  per- 
sona characterizes  the  fine  line  between 
success  and  lost  potential  for  so  many. 
He  achieved  success  through  a  combina- 
tion of  luck,  looks,  literacy,  and  talent. 
but  it  is  literacy  probably  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  separates  Rourke  from  the 
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"homeboys"  he  grew  up  with,  so  of- 
ten refers  to.  and  portrays.  As  a  com- 
munity-college administrator,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  Kevin  Ses- 
sums' article.  Rourke  arrived  in  New 
York  with  math  skills  so  poor  he 
couldn't  wait  on  tables.  He  ultimately 
succeeded,  in  large  part,  due  to  some- 
one who  took  the  time  to  motivate  and 
teach  him,  unconventional  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  have  been.  Perhaps 
when  his  house  is  built  and  he  is  richer 
because  of  his  next  movie,  he  can  help 
provide  hometown  boys  and  girls  with 
the  mentoring  and  education  that  made 
so  much  difference  in  his  life.  He 
might  even  consider  college  in  lieu  of 
the  boxing  ring. 

BARBARA  GREENFELD 

Columbia.  Maryland 


Grander  Street 

The  magazine  Grand  Street,  so  wanton- 
ly and  gratuitously  described  by  Guy 
Trebay  in  his  article  on  Jean  Stein 
["Stein's  Way,"  July],  was  among  the 
great  magazines  of  history,  as  its  editor, 
Ben  Sonnenberg,  was  one  of  history's 
greatest  editors.  It  was  at  its  luminous 
height  when  Sonnenberg  was  obliged 
to  sell  it,  and  it  was  as  a  great  monu- 
ment that  Jean  Stein  acquired  it  and 
gave  it  her  own  direction.  We  were 
very  proud  to  have  been  in  the  compa- 
ny of  its  writers,  and  cannot  allow  this 
injury  to  its  reputation  to  pass  without 
protest. 

ARTHUR  C.  DANTO 
EDWARD  W.  SAID 

New  York,  New  York 


Vanessa's  Tempest 

Thanks  for  Stephen  Schiff's  thoughtful, 
caring  piece  "Who's  Afraid  of  Vanessa 
Redgrave?"  [July].  Such  a  rare  talent. 
Such  a  beauty.  Such  a  dilemma. 

BEV  AFFLECK 
Denver.  Colorado 

Schiff's  statement  that  Vanessa  Red- 
grave is  not  anti-Semitic  boggles  the 
mind.  Her  support  of  some  of  the  great- 
est villains  of  the  twentieth  century,  in- 
cluding Muammar  Qaddafi  and  Yasser 
Arafat,  cannot  be  swept  away  by  such 
trivial  acts  as  bringing  the  Moscow  Jew- 
ish Musical  Theater  to  New  York.  Red- 
grave's blaming  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  on  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is 
nonsense.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Nazi  Ger- 
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many's  propaganda,  which  blamed  all  of 
Germany's  problems  on  the  Jews. 

GREG  BERMAN 
Lima,  Ohio 

Bravo  to  Vanessa  Redgrave  for  speaking 
up  for  what  she  believes,  whatever  it  is, 
whatever  the  consequences.  Boo  to 
those  Americans  who  profess  freedom 
of  speech  and  then  fire  or  denounce 
someone  for  exercising  it. 

DAVID  YOUNG 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


Late-Night  Yawns 
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James  Wolcott's  "The  Fears  of  a 
Clown"  [July]  was  totally  in  line  with 
my  own  observations  about  Jay  Leno. 
Having  seen  him  live  on  many  occasions 
and  cherishing  his  intelligent  and  hu- 
mane caustic  wit,  I  couldn't  beiieve  I 
was  watching  the  real  Jay  Leno  on  The 
Tonight  Show.  He  seemed  handcuffed 
by  invisible  restraints.  I  think  the  pow- 
ers at  NBC  made  a  bad  decision  for 
their  viewers.  What  we  now  have  is  a 
"safe  choice"  for  the  late-night  line- 
up— a  very  bored  David  Letterman  or  a 
very  boring  Jay  Leno.  For  my  televi- 
sion pleasure,  no  sets  are  better  than 
safe  sets. 

JEFFREY  FAYMAN 
Santa  Monica,  California 

Wolcott  is  right  about  Jay  Leno  losing 
his  punch,  but  it's  only  because  he's 
been  training  for  Carson's  title  by  using 
Ali's  old  strategy — dance  around  and 
wear  'em  out  and  you  won't  have  to  hit 
'em  too  hard.  Hell,  it's  The  Tonight 
Show.  What  does  Wolcott  expect?  Let- 
terman's  the  only  guy  with  the  guts  to 
call  network  executives  "scum-sucking 
weasels,"  which  is  probably  why  he 
didn't  get  the  job.  Thank  God!  Unless, 
of  course,  he's  tired  of  having  one  of 
the  few  shows  worth  watching  on  what 
is  fast  becoming  the  "alternative"  to 
cable. 

ROBERT  HUTCHISON 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Psychology  Yesterday 

It  was  wonderful  to  read  "Lipstein's 
Lip,"  by  Leslie  Bennetts,  in  the  July  is- 
sue. I  could  hardly  put  it  down.  I  was 
screaming  with  delight  to  finally  read  in 
the  press  what  Owen  Lipstein  is  really 
like.  However,  you  missed  a  few  things. 
I  worked  as  his  assistant  for  nine 
months.  Looking  back,  it  was  the  worst 


job  of  my  life.  It  consisted  basically  of 
fending  off  creditors,  trying  to  balance 
an  unbalanceable  checkbook,  picking 
Lipstein's  dirty  clothes  up  off  the  floor, 
and  dealing  with  his  girlfriend.  Lipstein 
envisioned  his  company  as  a  smaller 
version  of  Time  Inc.  He  was  crazed  with 
envy  and  frustrated  by  Chris  Whittle's 
plan  to  control  the  magazines  read  in 
doctors'  offices.  Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to 
mention  the  bounced  paychecks  and 
health-insurance  policies  that  were  can- 
celed for  nonpayment  of  premium.  What 
a  joy  it  was  to  work  there . 

BRIDGET  BURKE 

Queens,  New  York 

Your  article  on  Owen  Lipstein  finally 
solved  a  mystery  that's  been  dogging  me 
for  the  last  eighteen  months:  what  hap- 
pened to  my  Psychology  Today  sub- 
scription? I  subscribed  in  early  1989  and 
did  not  receive  an  issue  for  three 
months.  Then  a  few  trickled  in,  always 
weeks  overdue.  Finally  I  stopped  getting 
anything  (except  a  reminder  to  renew!). 
I  inquired  twice  about  possible  refunds, 
and  twice  received  the  same  generic 
postcard  stating  "printing  problems," 
which  I  now  see  was  a  severe  under- 
statement. It's  sad.  It  was  great  reading. 

KARINE  CZOVEK 
Palmdale,  California 

For  Lipstein  to  launch  a  magazine  called 
Smart  was  as  unrealistic  as  it  was  for 
Trump  to  silk-purse  Atlantic  City  with  a 
Taj  Mahal. 

MAXINE  GLADYS  BROOKS 
Sun  Lakes,  Arizona 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Judge  Kimba  Wood  recommended  that  Michael 
Milken  be  paroled  after  serving  three  to  three 
and  a  quarter  yean  of  his  ten-year  term,  not 
four  to  five  years,  as  stated  in  the  June 
Vanity  Fair  ("The  Trials  of  Arthur  Limatl,  " 
by  Jennet  Conant).  Judge  Wood  did  not  hold 
up  a  proceeding  to  wait  for  the  media  to  arrin 
Judge  Wood's  interview  about  joining  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  occurred  more  than  a  month  before 
Mr.  Milken  pleaded  guilty  and  more  than 
eight  months  before  he  was  sentenced.  Michael 
Kramer,  Judge  Wood's  husband,  did  not  at- 
tend the  Milken  sentencing  and  neter  In  I J  a 
press  conference.  When  reached  at  his  office  fol- 
lowing the  sentencing,  he  aiUWtrtd  two  n/wrt- 
ers  questions  about  his  wife. 


Ltttm  t<>  the  editor  \hould  hi  ttnt  with  t/n  writtr'i 
nam*,  addrtss,  and  daytim  pbom  nambtr  to    l". 

Editor.  Vanity  Fair,  150  MaOUM  Avmm  N« 
York.  NtW  York  1001  '  ft*  letter*  flfolM  lor  pub- 
lication   may    0*    edited    for    length    ,inj    dofit) 

VANITY  FAIR  /SEPTEMBER 
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The  Convertible  Watch 
by 

Alfex  of  Switzerland 

ur  bands  •  Infinite  style  •  $295 

'ENUE  •  HARRODS  OF  LONDON  •  I.  MAGNIN 
OR  CALL  1-800-23-SWISS 


classics 

EACH     WITH     A     DEFINITIVE     STYLE     OF     ITS     OWI 


Talbots  is  the  classics 

Boston    •  New    York   •   San   Francisco    •   Tokyo    •    Toronto 

Women's    clothing   for    both    misses    and   petites    in    over    20  0    stores 
For    the     Talbots    store    nearest    you,     or    a    copy    of    our    catalog, 
call    toll-free    1-800-8    TALBOTS     (1-800-882-5268) . 
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As  I  See  It  #9  in  a  series 

David  Jonason,  Ryszard  Horowitz 

'Shaping  The  Flow' 

Air  Brush  Illustration/Photography 


What  kind  of  shape  is  your  water  in?  Ours  ;s  actually  quite  fascinating.  Especially  when  it  waves  and  curls 
out  of  the  Flume"'  spout  of  our  Alterna'"  Fauo  \  Choose  your  favorite  handle  inset  (they're  changeable)  and 
let's  turn  on!  See  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom.  For  complete  product  portfolio  and  idea 
book,  send  $8  to  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  ACD,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  267 


1989  by  Kohler  Co. 


Ue  SIGNATURE  of 


American 
Style 


Everyone's   buzzing   about    now   delicious   you    look    in   our 

new  honey-colored  flyaway  jacket,  2  to  14,  385.00, 
and  plaid-over-chcck  skirt,  2  to  16,  185.00,  kith  wool- 
cashmere.  Wool  turtlenect,  cayenne,  P,S,M,L,  105.00 
Linda  Allard  for  Ellen  Tracy.  Lord  &'  Taylor,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  selected  stores.  For  information ,  call   1  -800-223-744-0 
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..IS    YOUR    LIFESTYLE 


All  about  tartan.  Exclusively  AnnToylor  Studio.  Our  navy/spruce  t  a  can  double-breasted  jacket 
with  black  piping  and  covered  buttons.  Rayon.  $178.  Paired  witn  a  matching  slim  skirt.  $84. 

oily  lined.  Sizes  2  to  14. 


At  the  AnnTaylor  store  neare  ■    you.  *-ali 


,0-825-6250.  We  welcome  the  AnnTa$    \i  and  American  Express  cords. 


"A/I/  horoscope:  'Things  will  blossom  for  you  today.'  Uncanny." 


©1991  LIZ  CLAIBORNE  INC 


REAL      LIVE      LEGS 

Lis  Claiborne 


FERRE 

Boutiques 

Beverly  Hills  CA  270  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Washington  D.C.  5301  Wisconsin  AV 
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EXCLUSIVELY  AT 
NEIMAN  MARCUS 
SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
AND  SELECT  STORES 
NATIONALLY  OR  CALL 

ANYTIME. 


THE         FRAGRANCE 


FOR  WOMEN, 
AND  NOW... FOR  MEN. 
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FRED  HAYMAN 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

73  North  Rodeo  Drive 
/ 

HOUSE  OF  FASHION  f|  HOUSE  OF  FRAGRANCE 
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BLOOMINGDALE'S 

DILLARD'S 

ROBINSON'S 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  FASHION  VIDEO.  $12:00  (INCLUDES  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING) 
M  LECTIBLES.  1411  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  NY  10018 


Diminish  Puffy  Eyes, 
Soften  Fine  Lines. 
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Eyes  talk.  Don't  let  them  tell 
of  late  nights,  stressful  days. 
Keep  your  eyes  looking  their  best 
with  special  care.  CLARINS 
Eye  Contour  Treatments  diminish 
the  appearance  of  puffy  eyes, 
dark  circles  and  expression  lines 
in  three  easy-to-follow  steps. 

•  A  morning  must  to  reduce 
pufBness  and  dark  circles: 
CLARINS  Eye  Contour  Gel. 
Formulated  with  soothing 
camomile,  and  calendula. 

•  Come  evening,  gendy  remove 
eye  makeup  with  CLARINS 
non-oily  Eye  Makeup  Remover 
Lotion.  Contains  a  protective 
derivative  to  strengthen  lashes. 

•  Minimize  lines  with  CLARINS 
Eye  Contour  Balm.  Light  in 
texture,  rich  in  nourishing  plant 
extracts.  Proven  to  smooth  and 
soften  expression  lines. 


Eye  Contour  Treatments, 
from  the  Specialist 
in  Skin  Care. 
CLARINS, 
naturally. 
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CLARINS 
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SELECTED  STORES 
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iROMOUKfAU 


IGRAM,  PLEASE  CALL  1-800-825-6385. 

LAM   AUGUST 


Facial  Fitness 
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Look  and  feel  fit.. .Keeping  firm 
and  in  shape  is  key  for  the  face 
too.  CLARINS,  the  Specialist  in 
Skin  Care,  makes  facial  fitness 
easy  with  Multi-Tenseur/ 
Skin  Firming  Concentrate. 
Its  multi-actions  promote 
immediate  tightening  -  visibly 
firming  skin's  appearance. 
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Serum 

Multi-Tenseur 
raffermissant 

Skin  Firming 
Concentrate 

tightening 


Multi-Tenseur  is  the 
culmination  of  state  of  the 
art  cosmetological  science 
combined  with  the  time-proven 
benefits  of  botanicals.  The 
concentrated  gel  is  formulated 
with  natural  plant  extracts 
selected  for  their  ability  to  "lift" 
skin's  appearance.  Condurango, 
Ginseng  and  Vitamins  A,  B 
and  E  work  in  synergy  to 
tighten  skin  texture  and  tone. 

See  visibly  smoother, 
firmer  skin  with  each 
application.  We  invite  you 
to  experience  the  visible  /^ 
"lifting"  benefits 
for  yourself. 


New  York,  NY 

792  Madison 

Avenue 


New  York,  NY 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
fth  Avenue  50th  Street 


Chicago,  IL 

106  East  Oak 

Street 


Beverly  Hills,  CA 

Rodeo  Collection 

Rodeo  Drive 


Boston,  MA 

The  Heritage 

on  the  Garden 


Houston,  TX 

The  Pavilion 

1800  Post  Oak  Blvd 


Manhasset,  NY 

The  Americana 

2106  Northern  Blvd 


Palm  Beach,  FL 

Esplanade 

150  Worth  Avenue 


Troy,  MI 
Somerset 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Royal  Hawaiian 
Shopping  Center 


Montreal 

1320  Sherbrooke 

Street  West 


Vancouver 

199  Water 

Street 


175  Boulevard  SHint-Germain 
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KAUFMANN'S 
Pittsburg,  PA 

MARIE  FRANCE 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
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HELEN'S  "OF  COURSE" 
Seattle,  WA 
Bellevue,  WA 
Portland,  OR 
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ESCADA  BOUTIQUES 

United  States: 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
BOSTON 
PALM  BEACH 
GREAT  NECK 
SCOTTSDALE 
CHESTNUT  HILL 
HONOLULU 

Canada: 

QUEBEC 

ONTARIO 

MANITOBA 

ALBERTA 


PLAZA  ESCADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Opening  Soon: 
BEVERLY  HILLS 
NEW  YORK 


THF     25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    K-SWISS    CLASSIC 
.STILL    PERFECT    AFTER    ALL   THESE    YEARS.' 


K'Swiss  footwear  and  apparel  available  at 


hletic  specialty,  department  .and  sporting  goods  stores 


C1991  K-S  viss.  IN  USA:  (80C    2S 


IN  C  *i     OA.  (800)  387-6166.  The  "Five  Stiipe  Design "  >s  *  registered  trademark  o'  K-Sw.ss 
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PURE  WOOL 

Pick  up  our  new  magazine  "Colors" 
at  any  Benetton  store. 
For  the  nearest  Benetton  store  location 
call  1-800-535-4491  anytime. 
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UNITED  COLORS 
OF  BENETTON. 
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COLE  HAAN 


Fine  Footwear 

and  Accessories  for  Men, 

Women  and   Children. 
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DEMANDED  BY  AND  CREATED  FOR  PERFECTIONISTS 
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N.THEOBALD 

INDIANAPOLIS 


DAVID  ORGELL 

BEVERLY  HILLS 


GEORGE  WATTS  &  SON 

MILWAUKEE 
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The  Ellesse  Holiday  Shoe.  For  more  information  call  1-800-548-0328. 
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ANIMALE 

Pure  Instinct 


Available  Exclusively 


,.  I.MAGNIN  ,.8^»7.t,25 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 
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A  monkey  that  can  fit  on  the  tip  of  your  finger. 


A  waterfall  twice  the  height  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 


And  half  the  medicine  known  to  man. 


This  is  the  rain  forest. 


Every  second  another  acre  of  ram  forest  is  destroyed  forever.  World  Wildlife  Fund  needs  your  help  1-800-CALL-WWF 

World  Wildlife  Fund   (k*J    Rain  Forest  Rescue  Campaign 


ClLVITAL 

Your  eyes...  Illuminated. 
Intensified.  Iihcredible. 
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KISS  AND  KILL 

Out  of  Florida's  recent  wave 

of  horrific  crimes  comes  a  dark  version 

of  Thelma  &  Louise  in  a  rare  case 

of  a  female  serial  killer 

BY  MARK  MACNAMARA 


South  of  Daytona  Beach  on 
Highway  1,  there's  a  dark 
little  biker  bar  called  the 
Last  Resort.  Inside  are  two 
pool  tables,  a  jukebox,  and 
a  320-pound  bartender 
named  Cannonball,  a  Na- 
tive American  with  a  braid 
and  a  Grim  Reaper  tattoo  on 
his  right  arm.  Worn  bras 
and  panties  hang  from  the 
ceiling.  A  notice  behind  the 
bar  outlines  the  house  creed:  "All  you 
need  in  this  life  is  a  tremendous  sex 
drive  and  a  great  ego — brains  don't 
mean  a  shit." 

Aileen  Wuornos  might  once  have  had 
all  you  need  in  this  life,  but  when  police 
finally  tracked  her  down  to  the  Last  Re- 
sort in  January,  she  had  only  her  purse, 
a  tan  suitcase,  and  her  black  temper.  She 
was  thirty-four.  She  had  less  than  twenty 
dollars.  Her  twenty-eight-year-old  lover, 
Tyria  Moore,  had  fled.  Aileen  Wuornos 
was  a  rough-skinned  blonde  on  the  lam 
and  the  prime  suspect,   along  with 


Arlene 

Pralle 

holding 

artwork  by 

Wuornos. 
"We're  like 
Jonathan 
and  David 
in  the  Bible.' 


Moore,  in  the  serial  killings  of 
as  many  as  ten  middle-aged  men 
in  north-central  Florida. 

She  has  been  indicted  on  five 
charges  of  first-degree  murder, 
and  goes  on  trial  this  month  for  the  first  of 
these  alleged  crimes,  the  murder  of  Rich- 
ard Mallory,  a  fifty-two-year-old  TV-re- 
pair-shop owner  whose  badly  decom- 
posed body  was  found  in  Volusia  County, 
Florida,  on  December  13,  1989.  He  had 
been  shot  four  times  in  his  car,  then  appar- 
ently dragged  to  a  wooded  area,  where  he 
was  buried  under  a  carpet  mat. 

The  Wuornos  case  is  highly  unusual. 
Out  of  more  than  170  serial  killers  esti- 
mated in  the  United  States  since  1977, 
there  have  been  fewer  than  a  dozen 
women.  Many  of  those  worked  in  home 
care  or  health  care.  Often  they  acted 
with  a  partner,  many  used  poison,  they 
usually  knew  their  victims,  and  sex  was 
rarely  an  aspect  of  the  crime.  But  Wuor- 
nos allegedly  performed  like  her  male 
counterparts.  She  is  believed  to  have 
acted  alone.  She  didn't  know  the  men 
she  killed.  She  may  have  had  sex  with 
some  and  tortured  at  least  one.  She  shot 
them,  then  robbed  them.  And  after  each 
killing  she  returned  to  Tyria  Moore,  the 
woman  she  called  her  wife. 

When  police  caught  up  with  Wuornos 
at  the  Last  Resort,  they'd  been  looking  for 
six  months,  since  July  4,  1990,  when  two 
women  were  seen  walking  away  from  a 
car  they'd  wrecked  along  a  country  road 
in  Marion  County.  The  car  belonged  to  a 
missionary  named  Peter  Siems,  who  had 
last  been  seen  one  month  earlier  on  his 
way  from  Jupiter,  Florida,  to  Arkansas 
There  was  a  bloody  palm  print  in  the  car, 
along  with  Busch  and  Budweiser  beer 
cans  and  a  pack  of  Marlboro  Lights. 


Aileen  Wuornos  arrives 
at  Marion  County  Jail  in  April. 


Siems  didn't  drink  or  smoke.  His  body 
has  never  been  found. 

Under  the  passenger  seat,  police 
found  a  Windex  bottle  that  had  apparent- 
ly been  used  to  wipe  the  car  clean  of 
prints.  The  Windex  was  traced  to  an 
Eckerd  store  in  a  bad  neighborhood  in 
Atlanta.  The  store  manager  recognized 
drawings  of  the  two  women  seen  fleeing 
Siems's  car.  They  had  come  in  late  on  a 
Friday  night  and  had  bought  a  black  box 
of  Trojan  prophylactics — the  same  type 
police  had  discovered  near  the  second 
victim,  David  Spears,  a  forty-three-year- 
old  construction  worker. 

With  each  new  lead,  descriptions  of 
the  two  women  improved.  But  it  wasn't 
until  December,  after  several  more  bod- 
ies were  linked  to  the  case,  that  the  po- 
lice were  able  to  close  in.  They  found  a 
motel  owner  from  Harbor  Oaks,  a  blur 
of  a  town  south  of  South  Daytona,  who 
said  the  women  had  stayed  in  her  motel. 
A  police  undercover  team  staked  out  the 
area,  spotted  Wuornos,  and  followed  her 
for  two  days,  hoping  she  would  lead 
them  to  Moore. 

Wuornos  had  no  place  to  stay  by  then. 
On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  January  X,  the 
night  before  her  arrest,  she  slept  on  a  ear 
seat  under  a  tin  root  Outside  the  Last  Re- 
sort. She  described  her  arrest  this  way: 
"I  woke  up  around  eleven  and  went 
back  to  the  Last  Resort  and  Started 
drinking.   There   were   two   undercovei 
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Maximum  Mascara 

For  Sensitive  Eyes* 
instantly  lengthens, 

thickens,  curls 

without  clumping. 

patent  pending  formula 

especially  good 

for  sensitive  eyes. 
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cops.  One  of  them  gave  me  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  they  bought  me  a  motel  room.  I 
called  to  check  it  out.  and  there  was  a 
room  under  my  name.  I  told  them  I 
wasn't  hooking,  but  I  wouldn't  mind 
giving  head  for  the  twenty  dollars, 
though  I'd  rather  just  pay  it  back.  One  of 
them  wanted  me  to  step  outside  to  give 
some  directions.  A  couple  bikers  walked 
out  with  me,  and  then  there  were  these 
six  guys  in  suits." 

In  the  weeks  after  Wuornos  was  ar- 
rested, at  least  four  women  came  to  the 
Last  Resort  offering  money  in  re- 
turn for  information  about  missing  hus- 
bands and  lovers.  "One  lady  offered 
$700,000,"  Cannonball  told  me.  "Who 
knows  if  it  was  a  serious  offer?  But  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  their  hus- 
bands. The  truth  is,  I  only  saw  Wuornos 
come  in  here  three  or  four  times.  She'd 
get  drunk,  but  she  wasn't  an  alcoholic. 
She  was  boisterous,  she  played  pool. 
But  she  didn't  associate  much.  You 
could  see  right  away  she  was  a  flat 
cracker."  At  the  Last  Resort,  that  de- 
notes a  lesbian. 

Although  Aileen  Wuornos  was  bisex- 
ual, the  love  of  her  life  was  Tyria 
Moore.  "It  was  love  beyond  imagin- 
able," Wuornos  said.  "Earthly  words 
cannot  describe  how  I  felt  about  Tyria." 

They  met  in  South  Daytona  at  a  gay 
bar  known  as  the  Zodiac.  Moore  was  in 
her  twenties,  from  a  middle-class  family 
in  Cadiz,  Ohio.  She  was  short,  heavy, 
dark,  and  quiet.  She  appeared  to  be  shy,  a 
follower,  and  financially  dependent.  She 
always  lived  with  friends.  She  could  not 
hold  a  job  for  long.  She  drank  a  lot,  and 
once  was  arrested  for  attempted  burglary, 
though  the  charges  were  dismissed. 

There  are  no  charges  against  Moore  in 
the  killings.  Police  accept  her  claim 
that  she  was  never  directly  involved. 
Moore's  story  was  that  Wuornos  told  her 
about  the  first  one  back  in  December 

1989,  but  Moore  refused  to  talk  to 
Wuornos  about  it  further.  Police  say  she 
put  the  killing  out  of  her  mind.  As  for 
the  cars  Wuornos  allegedly  stole  from 
her  victims,  along  with  more  than  forty- 
five  personal  items,  Moore  claimed  she 
thought  it  was  all  just  what  Wuornos  had 
taken  in  trade  from  her  Johns. 

But  then  in  the  first  days  of  December 

1990,  after  returning  from  Thanksgiving 
with  her  parents,  Moore  saw  news  re- 
ports of  a  murder  that  she  thought  must 
have  been  committed  by  Wuornos.  She 
became  afraid  and  immediately  fled 
back  to  her  parents.  Police  tracked  her 
down,  and  on  January  16,  a  week  after 
Wuornos's  arrest,  arranged  for  Wuornos 


to  call  her  from  jail.  The  call  was  taped. 

Before  Wuornos  stopped  talking  about 
the  case,  and  before  she  felt  she  had 
been  betrayed,  she  had  told  a  friend,  "I 
dusted  six,  but  not  the  seventh."  Police 
say  Wuornos  miscounted  during  the  in- 
terrogation. "She  became  confused 
about  the  mathematics,"  according  to 
Marion  County  sergeant  Bruce  Munster. 
"She  had  problems  adding  them  up." 

The  math  is  this:  nine  or  ten  men 
died.  Seven  cases  have  been  linked  to 
Wuornos  through  confessions  and,  in  six 
of  those  cases,  forensic  evidence  and 
stolen  items.  The  other  three  fit  the 
crime  profile:  they  were  middle-aged 
men  driving  on  Florida  highways,  their 
cars  were  stolen,  and  they  were  robbed. 
Wuornos  denies  any  involvement  in 
these  three  killings.  Still  other  cases  are 
under  investigation.  She  has  been  indict- 
ed for  five  murders  in  four  counties. 

Police  found  many  men  who  claimed 
Wuornos  had  picked  them  up.  One  of 
them  is  a  state's  witness,  a  middle-aged 
man  who  had  just  been  to  the  bank  when 
he  encountered  her.  Once  in  the  car,  he 

"No  one  who  went  into 
the  woods  came  back  and 
to  tell,  as  far  as  I  know/' 
Sergeant  Munster  said. 


says,  she  propositioned  him.  As  she 
reached  into  her  plastic  bag  to  get  a  hair- 
brush, he  saw  a  gun  handle  in  the  bag. 
He  tricked  her  into  getting  out  of  the  car, 
and  once  she  was  out  he  "dropped  the 
locks"  and  drove  off. 

"I  let  one  go,"  Wuornos  told  a 
friend.  During  her  confessions  she 
claimed  that  in  each  case  she  had  acted 
in  self-defense.  She  also  told  the  friend, 
"They  all  deserved  it.  They  all  asked  for 
it.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  families,  but  those 
men  shouldn't  have  been  out  there  doing 
what  they  were  doing.  Everything  I  did 
was  in  self-defense." 

£|t's  quite  possible  that  the  number  of 
times  and  where  she  shot  these  men,  if 
she  did.  is  significant,"  says  Phyllis 
Chesler,  a  psychologist  who  plans  to 
write  a  book  about  Wuornos.  "But  in 
order  to  understand  the  significance,  one 
would  have  to  understand  much  more 
about  her,  particularly  how  the  victims 
may  have  been  different  from  all  the  oth 


er  men  she  was  involved  with.  Perhaps 
these  men  were  especially  violent  in  some 
way.  It  could  be  something  they  said  or 
did.  or  something  they  reminded  her  of. 
There  could  well  be  a  violent  man  in  her 
past  with  whom  she  had  such  an  experi- 
ence that  under  certain  conditions  years 
later  she  found  a  way  to  respond." 
i  "I  don't  care  about  her  childhood," 
Letha  Prater  told  me.  Prater's  brother, 
Troy  Burress.  was  killed  on  July  30. 
1990.  Somewhere  along  his  route  deliv- 
ering sausages  to  country  stores  he  met 
Wuornos,  who  shot  him  twice.  "Every- 
body has  problems  in  their  childhood.  If 
you  want  to  take  it  and  use  it.  you  can 
build  it  up  to  anything  you  want.  She 
hated  men.  She  used  him  for  money, 
then  she  killed  him.  ...  I  know  she's 
well  guarded,  but  if  she  wasn't,  they 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  puttin'  her 
away — I'd  do  it  for  'em." 

Aileen  Wuornos,  who  is  called  Lee, 
asked  if  I'd  seen  the  house  she  grew  up  in 
when  I  went  to  Michigan  to  look  into  her 
past.  I'd  seen  it:  a  well-kept,  one-story 
yellow  house  with  white  shutters  in  a  little 
town  called  Troy  about  twen- 
ty miles  north  of  Detroit. 
"Are  those  two  real  tall 
■■        ■  trees  still  in  the  backyard?" 

IIVcU  Wuornos  asked.    "And   it 

used  to  be  all  dirt  roads  there. 
Is  the  road  paved  now?" 

"It  is."  I  said,  and  I  de- 
scribed the  new  subdivision 
nearby,  which  used  to  be 
woods.  I'd  been  told  it  was 
in  those  woods  that  she  had 
some  of  her  earliest  sexual  liaisons. 

Wuornos  anticipated  me.  "Whatever 
you've  heard  are  all  lies,"  she  said. 
"Somebody  said  they  used  to  call  me  'the 
cigarette  bandit'  or  some  shit.  That  I  used 
to  steal  cigarettes  and  give  them  out  for 
sex.  No  way.  And  anyway,  how  would 
anybody  in  Troy  know?  I  didn't  hang  out 
with  anybody  in  Troy.  I  was  always  by 
myself.  The  only  one  that  knows  this  sto 
ry  is  me,  and  I'll  write  the  book  " 

Aileen  Wuornos  was  born  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  1956.  Her  father  committed  sui- 
cide in  prison.  He  was  convicted  ol 
kidnapping  and  sodomi/ing  a  child,  and 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  another. 

When  Lee  was  six  months  old,  her 
mother  handed  her  and  her  brother,  Keith, 
over  to  her  parents,  Lauri  and  Britta 
Wuornos,  ;i  couple  in  then  forties  with 
roots  m  Finland.  Lauri  Wuornos  worked 
as  an  engineer  at  Ford  Moioi  Compan) 
and  later  as  a  commercial  fisherman 

I  ee  remembers  her  grandfathei  .is  .i 
cruel  man  who  beat  her  many  tunes  with 
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First  you  wanted 
to  be  a  race  car  driver. 

Then  a  movie  star. 
A  doctor.  And  a  CEO. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice 
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first  choice  again* 
The  New  Lexus  Coup: 
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he  Lexus  Coupe:  Four  Cam  32-valve  250-hp  V8;  double-wishbone  suspension;  drivers-side  mej 
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his  belt,  especially  when  he  was  drunk. 
Once,  when  she  was  eight  or  nine,  he 
caught  her  smoking  and  dragged  her  into 
the  house,  stripped  off  her  clothes,  and 
beat  her  with  a  belt  buckle.  Lee  remem- 
bers Britta,  her  grandmother,  standing 
in  another  room  screaming.  Britta  died 
of  cirrhosis  when  Lee  was  fifteen.  After 
his  wife  died,  "[Lauri] 
always  seemed  angry," 
said  one  neighbor. 

At  thirteen,  Lee  began 
to  run  away  from  home. 
She  also  became  pregnant. 
Recently  she  claimed  that 
she  was  raped  by  a  strang- 
er while  hitchhiking,  and 
that  she  was  a  virgin  at  the 
time  and  high  on  a  Quaa- 
lude  or  mescaline.  Afraid 
that  she  would  face  a 
drug  charge,  she  decided 
not  to  go  to  the  police. 
She  was  able  to  hide  her 
pregnancy  for  almost  six 
months,    at    which   point 
her  grandparents  arranged 
for  her  to  go  to  a  home 
for  unwed  mothers.  The 
baby,  a  boy,  was  immediately  put  up  for 
adoption. 

Lee  returned  home  and  went  back  to 
school.  By  her  own  account,  she  was 
often  stoned  on  pot,  mescaline,  or  acid. 
She  argued  with  teachers,  walked  out  of 
class,  and  at  fourteen  quit  school.  Not 
long  afterward,  she  was  thrown  out  of 
the  house  by  her  grandfather  for  good,  at 
about  the  same  time  that  her  grandmoth- 
er died. 

After  that  Lee  lived  in  the  woods  near 
her  house,  or  in  a  neighbor's  junked  car, 
or  occasionally  in  the  homes  of  friends. 
She  hustled  pool,  went  to  the  racetrack, 
and  hitchhiked  everywhere.  She  got  a  job 
as  a  maid,  but  she  made  most  of  her 
money  from  prostitution.  Wuornos  says 
she  gave  money  to  her  brother  and  her 
aunt,  Lori,  and  at  least  once  she  reported- 
ly told  her  grandfather,  "If  you  don't 
leave  Lori  and  Keith  alone,  I'll  kill  you." 

Though  she  has  indicated  in  the  past 
that  she  had  a  sexual  relationship  with 
her  grandfather,  Wuornos  now  dismisses 
those  stories.  She  admits  having  had  a 
brief  sexual  relationship  with  her  broth- 
er, and  she  remembers  hearing  rumors 
as  a  child  that  her  grandfather  was  really 
her  father. 

"I  saw  her  hitchhiking  on  Rochester 
Road  when  it  was  just  two  lanes,"  a 
neighbor  remembered  "Si  must  have 
been  twelve  or  thirteen.  She  i  oked  like  a 
lost  child.  She  always  had  a  bag  over  her 


shoulder,  like  an  overnight  bag.  .  .  .  You 
didn't  dare  look  at  her.  .  .  .  'Don't  mess 
with  me'  was  the  message  she  gave. 
. . .  She  had  the  look  of  death  in  her." 

"She  came  to  the  door  three  times," 
said  another  neighbor.  "She  wanted  to 


she  went  hitchhiking  all  day  to  make 
money  off  Johns  to  buy  beer  and  drugs; 
then  she  got  made  up  and  waited.  Every- 
body arrived,  and  there  were  some  boys, 
and  she  got  in  a  fight.  The  boys  threw 
her  out  of  the  house  into  the  snow  right 


drugs 


Tyria  Moore,  Wuornos's  former 
lover,  left.  Below,  from  left,  alleged 
victims  Douglas  Giddens 
(under  investigation),  Gino  Antonio, 
Troy  Burress,  and  Charles  Humphreys 
with  police  renderings  of  suspects. 


get  clean,  and  she  wanted  money.  I  knew      in  her  own  backyard.  She  couldn't  get 
were  involved.  I  let  her  take  a     back  in." 

One  place  she  may 
have   stayed   after  she 
was  thrown  out  of  her 
house  was  the  home  of 
"the   neighborhood 
pervert,"   as  Wuornos 
describes  him.  He  was 
a  short,  bald  man  who 
suffered  the  effects  of 
polio  in  his  right  leg. 
He  was  in  his  forties 
but  seemed  much  old- 
er,   and   he   worked 
nights  in  a  toolmaking 
factory.  He  was  known 
to   retrieve   food  from 
restaurant  garbage  cans 
and  eat  it.   Children 
liked  him  because  he 
fixed  their  bikes,  gave  them 
soda  pop,  and  let  them  play 
with  the  rabbits  in  his  back- 
yard. In  December  1988,  he 
committed  suicide.  Dixie,  the 
woman   he   lived   with   for 
many  years,   told  friends  at 
one  point  that  the  old  man 
was  sleeping  with  Lee,  and 
Lee   has   said   he   raped   her 
twice  when  she  was  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
She  says  that  he  sometimes  went  into 
violent  drunken  rages,  but  that  he  was 
nice  to  her. 

Between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty,  Lee  hitchhiked  around  the  coun- 
try. In  the  1970s,  she  was  arrested  in 
Colorado  for  disorderly  conduct,  driving 
under  the  influence,  and  weapons  of- 
fenses, but  she  served  time  only  once — 
ten  days  for  driving  under  the  influence. 
At  twenty,  she  married  a  seventy-) ear- 
old  man.  The  marriage  lasted  one 
month.  She  claims  he  beat  her  with  a 
cane.  However,  it  was  her  husband  who 
filed  for  divorce,  and  the  judge  issued  a 
restraining  order  against  her  because  of 
her  "violent  and  ungovernable  tempei 

In  1981,  when  she  was  twenty-five, 
Wuornos,  wearing  shorts  and  a  bikini 
top,  went  into  a  Majik  Market  in  Edge- 
water,  Florida,  and  at  pistolpoinl  robbed 
a  woman  clerk  of  thirty-three  dollars.  "I 
was  led  up  with  living.  I  had  no  car,  no 
money,  no  family.  I  had  nothing.  Strug- 
gling seemed  senseless.   I  even  tried  to 

join  the  service    the  army,  navy,  an 


"They  all  deserved  it. 
They  all  asked  for  it.  Everything 
I  did  was  in  self-defense." 


shower,  but  I  wouldn't  give  her  money. 
I  offered  her  food.  I  think  she  came  one 
other  time  and  I  wouldn't  let  her  in.  I 
was  afraid  she  would  come  in  and  may- 
be rob  us.  And  after  all,  she  had  a  fam- 
ily, and  she  didn't  ask  for  help.  It 
somehow  made  it  impossible  to  help 
her.  She  didn't  have  the  confidence  of 
anyone — no  teacher,  no  friend.  Some 
people  pick  the  darkness.  She  was  like 
that." 

One  of  Lee's  only  friends  at  the  time 
was  not  surprised  when  she  heard  how 
Lee's  life  had  turned  out.  "She  was  a 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mrs.  Hyde.  It's  in  her 
eyes.  ...  I  know  she  hated  men.  .  .  .  She 
had  no  dates,  no  major  crushes.  If  she 
was  with  a  boy,  it  was  always  for  the 
money.  She  had  no  close  friends.  And 
not  a  single  adult  ever  helped  her,  abso- 
lutely not  one." 

The  friend  remembered  a  party  that 
Lee  gave  when  she  was  about  fifteen. 
"She  cleaned  up  the  house.  I  think  she 
was  back  in  her  own  house  for  a  couple 
of  days  for  some  reason.  Maybe  her 
grandparents  had  gone  away.  Anyway, 
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force — but  you  needed  forty-two  points 
to  pass,  and  I  always  missed  by  exactly 
five  points.  So  I  was  going  to  kill  my- 
self. I  drank  a  case  of  beer  and  a  quarter- 
pint  of  whiskey.  I  also  took  four  reds. 
Librium.  I  got  my  boyfriend's  car  and 
went  to  this  store.  I  grabbed  a  six-pack 
of  beer  and  two  Slim  Jims.  I  had  $118 
on  me.  I  walked  up  to  the  counter  and 
put  my  purse  on  it.  The  handle  of  my 
gun  was  sticking  out,  and  the  woman 
started  screaming  like  hell  about  how  I 
was  going  to  rob  the  store.  She  freaked 
out,  and  I  said,  'What  the  hell,  you  want 
a  robbery,  then  I'll  rob  your  store.  Give 
me  your  money. '  I  walked  out  of  the  store 
real  slowly,  'cause  I  was  so  drunk  and  I 
couldn't  find  my  keys.  I  sat  in  that  car  for 
three  minutes  looking  for  them.  Then  I 
drove.away  and  started  hauling  ass  down 
the  highway.  Then  the  radiator  blew  and  I 
had  to  stop,  and  these  kids  helped  me  push 
to  a  gas  station .  I  was  wearing  one  of  those 
country  hats,  and  I  took  that  off,  and  the 
shorts,  so  I  was  just  in  my  bikini.  I  was 
trying  to  alter  my  description,  and  that's 
when  the  cops  arrived." 

A  psychiatric  report  requested  by  the 
judge  for  the  trial  gave  an  appraisal  of 
Wuornos's  mental  status:  "Clinically, 
she  is  judged  to  be  of  average  intelligence. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  indication  of  a  thought 
disorder  and  specifically  no  loosening  of 
associations  or  delusions.  She  can  solve 
practical  problems  which  are  given  to  her 
and  shows  impulsive  judgment  in  reach- 
ing one  of  her  solutions.  She  can  abstract 
three  out  of  five  proverbs." 

Wuornos  was  given  three  years,  came 
out  in  just  over  one,  and  began  a  series 
of  short  relationships,  some  platonic, 
some  not.  She  lived  in  Maryland  with  a 
man  whom  she  had  met  before  her  ar- 
rest, until  he  threw  her  out.  Eventually 
she  returned  to  Florida. 

"She  lived  with  me  between  January 
and  March  1984,"  one  man  told  me,  a 
retired  truckdriver  who  lives  in  New 
Smyrna  Beach.  Two  men  came  and 
dropped  her  off  one  day.  She  needed  a 
place  to  stay.  She  cleaned  and  cooked.  I 
wanted  somebody  quiet,  because  it's  a 
quiet  neighborhood.  She  seemed  bitter 
somehow,  but  she  always  put  herself  to- 
gether. She  could  have  taken  advantage 
of  me  if  she  wanted.  She  did  have  a  tem- 
per, but  was  a  pretty  girl." 

In  1984,  Wuornos  became  involved 
with  a  woman  who  ran  a  steam-pressure- 
cleaning  business.  After  several  months 
the  relationship  collapsed.  Wuornos 
claims  the  woman  beat  her  severely 
and  later  vanished  with  everything, 
including    Wuornos's    clothes.    Wuor- 


nos  moved   back   to   Daytona   Beach. 

In  South  Daytona  in  1986,  she  met 
Tyria  Moore.  "We  became  lovers," 
Moore  told  police,  "and  it  later  turned 
into  a  sisterlike  relationship."  Wuornos 
told  people  that  Ty  was  her  wife,  and 
when  she  was  drunk  she  sometimes 
threatened  to  kill  anyone  who  bothered 
Tyria. 

In  March  1989,  nine  months  before 
the  first  killing,  Billy  Copeland  rented 
out  a  trailer  to  Wuornos  and  Moore  in 
Homosassa.  "When  they  first  came, 
they  were  quiet,  and  just  good  Christian 
folks.  Lee  got  the  Bible  out  and  talked 
some  Scriptures.  She  knows  the  Bible. 
She  also  got  a  pellet  gun,  and  she'd 
practice  on  a  tree."  Copeland 's  wife 
added,  "She  never  seemed  to  get  angry 
until  she  was  drinkin'."  "The  minute  I 
saw  her.  I  knew  she  was  the  kind  that 
would  either  sue  you  or  kill  you," 
Copeland  said.  "She  had  some  cruel 
eyes — 'death-row  eyes,'  I  call  'em.  I 
don't  even  know  what  that  means — 
that's  just  the  way  they  make  you  feel. 
I   know  that  girl   could   kill   you   in   a 


Wuornos  told  police 

the  reason  she  shot  Humphreys 

so  many  times  was 

to  "put  him  out  of  his  misery." 


heartbeat,  but  I  always  liked  her." 
Even  living  in  trailers  and  cheap  mo- 
tels, they  had  a  hard  time  making  ends 
meet.  Occasionally  Moore  worked  as  a 
maid,  but  mostly  Wuornos  turned  tricks 
to  support  them.  Wuornos  has  described 
those  days:  "I  asked  her  a  few  times 
when  she  was  really  down,  'Why  not  go 
and  live  with  your  parents?'  They  won't 
take  me,'  she  said.  'I'm  twenty-some- 
thing. It  would  look  really  bad.'  'Well, 
if  I  can't  support  you  the  way  you  want, 
then  go."  But  then  she'd  start  crying. 
Anytime  she  acted  sappy.  I'd  give  in. 

"The  only  reason  I  hustled  so  hard  all 
those  years  was  to  support  her.  I  did 
what  I  had  to  do  to  pay  the  bills,  because 
I  didn't  have  another  choice:  I've  got 
warrants  out  for  my  arrest.  I  loved  her 
too  much. 

"If  I  made  $130,  I'd  take  $30  and  give 
her  the  rest  to  pay  bills.  She  always  told 
me.  'Get  a  motel  with  a  swimming  pool, 
'cause  it's  so  boring  here  all  day  long."  So 
I  found  a  place  with  two  swimming  pools. 


a  shuffleboard,  a  lounge,  and  a  store  with 
beer.  It  cost  $145  a  week. 

"The  problem  was  I  wasn't  support- 
ing her  as  richly  as  she  wanted.  She  al- 
ways wanted  a  brand-new  car  or  a  rented 
one.  She  wanted  clothes,  she  wanted  an 
apartment  with  plush  furniture.  'I've  got 
to  have  my  things.'  So  materialistic.  I 
brought  home  about  $300  every  two 
weeks,  but  it  wears  you  out,  constantly 
talking  to  all  those  men,  staying  up." 

"She  was  often  described  to  us  as  ob- 
noxious, aggressive,  not  sexy,"  said 
Sergeant  Munster.  one  of  the  policemen 
who  eventually  arrested  her.  "Most  men 
put  her  out  without  any  money  at  all.  So 
that  may  have  been  part  of  it.  I  think  if 
you  look  into  her  background  you'll  find 
some  clues.  But  really  she  was  just  a 
female  predator  who  needed  money." 

Wuornos  claims  she  met  Richard  Mal- 
lory,  the  first  victim,  coming  out  of  a 
topless  bar.  After  his  death,  his  wife  com- 
mented, "Sometimes  he  was  so  sweet, 
and  ten  minutes  later  he  would  be  the 
opposite  and  scare  the  heck  out  of  you." 
Charles  Carskaddon,   a  thirty-nine- 
year-old  former  rodeo  rider, 
was  driving  from  his  moth- 
er's   home    in    Missouri    to 
Tampa  to  pick  up  his  fiancee. 
He  was  carrying  a  .45  auto- 
matic,   though    his    killer 
couldn't  have  known  that  his 
mother  had  removed  the  clip 
and  persuaded  him  to  sell  the 
gun  once  he  reached  Florida. 
Another  victim  Wuornos 
has  admitted  to  was  Charles 
Humphreys,  fifty-six.  A  retired  air-force 
major  trained  in  hostage  negotiations,  a 
former  police  chief,  and  a  Florida  state 
investigator,  he  became  a  hostage  him- 
self late  on  the  afternoon  ol  September 
1  I.  1990.  He  was  eventually  shot  seven 
times.   Wuornos  told  police  the  reason 
she  shot  him  so  many  times  was  to  "put 
him  out  of  his  misery." 

The  first  victim  disappeared  on  No- 
vember 30.  1989,  the  last  on  November 
18.  1990.  All  ten  were  between  thirty- 
nine  and  sixty-five  years  old.  Two  bod- 
ies were  never  found.  Eight  were  found 
in  wooded  areas  Six  had  been  shot  with 
copper-coated  22-caliber  hollow-nose 
bullets,  the  kind  that  spread  out  on  im- 
pact. "She  had  a  profile  of  the  men  she 
was  looking  for.  and  she  was  very 
picky."  Munster  told  me.  "She  would 
only  date  decent  people.  I  hey  had  to  be 
older — no  drugs.  On  many  occasions 
there  was  an  oiler  oi  sex  lor  lhut\  dol 
Fits  Sometimes  she  would  jump  out  oi 
the  bushes  anil  Hag  people  down     I  he 
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ruse  was  'The  kids  are  sick,'  or  'The 
car's  broken  down.'  Some  didn't  go  into 
the  woods.  No  one  who  went  into  the 
woods  came  back  and  lived  to  tell,  as  far 
as  I  know." 

"She  go  out  every  three,  four  days," 
testified  Velimir  Isailovic,  who  rented 
the  two  women  a  room  behind  his  Yugo- 
slav restaurant  for  a  few  weeks  starting 
in  October  1990.  "If  [Lee]  come  back 
she  stay  in  the  room  two  days,  three 
days.  They  don't  leave  room,  except  to 
go  to  the  gas  station  for  newspaper,  cig- 
arette, beer." 

Eventually,    he 
forced  the  two  wom- 
en, who  were  behind 
in    their    rent,    to 
leave.  A  few  days  lat- 
er Isailovic  saw  Lee 
at  the  gas  station  next 
door  to  his  restaurant. 
"She  is  running  in  the 
gas   station   to   buy 
something,  newspaper. 
Just  make  joke,  I  say, 
'Hey,  when  you  bring 


couldn't  eat.  She  needed  that  cup  of  cof- 
fee. ...  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  I 
asked  her  what  was  wrong.  Basically, 
she  said  that  Ty  came  back  just  to  get 
her  stuff  and  is  going  back — her  mom 
promised  her  two  cars,  a  good  paying 
job .  .  .  that  she  needed  to  get  away  from 
[Lee];  that  she  had  been  doing  what  she 
had  been  doing  for  the  last  six  years  be- 
cause of  her,  because  she  loves  her,  be- 
cause she  wants  to  take  care  of  her. 
'[Ty]  made  me  do  these  things.  There  is 
so  many  times  I  nearly  got  caught.' 


crying,  'They're  going  to  destroy  me.  I 
might  as  well  kill  myself.  I  need  you  to 
talk  to  the  cops  so  they'll  leave  me 
alone.'  So  I  went  and  told  the  police  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crimes. 
But  I  also  told  them  thirty-seven  times 
that  it  was  in  self-defense." 


J 


me  my  money 


Be 


cause  she  owed  thirty  or 

thirty-four  dollars.  And 

she  say , ' . .  .  You  are  a  son  of  a  bitch .  You 

are  lucky  you  still  have  life.'  " 

Sometime  late  in  1990,  Wuornos's 
moods  became  more  erratic.  In  a  deposi- 
tion, Brenda  McGarry,  who  worked  at 
the  gas  station,  remembered  one  time 
when  Wuornos  and  Moore  came  into  the 
store.  Wuornos  wanted  to  buy  some 
beer,  Moore  objected,  and  Wuornos 
went  into  a  rage.  "Between  the  cooler 
door  and  the  front  register  there  was  a 
display  sitting  off  in  the  back,  and  with 
her  shoulder  she  hit  all  three.  She  hit  the 
corner  of  a  cigarette  rack  behind  the  reg- 
ister. She  hit  the  cooler  door.  And  she 
hit  the  display.  And  never  lost  foo- 
ting. .  .  .  She  started  getting  a  little  hos- 
tile, because  she  wanted  to  drink.  She 
struck  me  as  a  very  aggressive  per- 
son. . . .  The  way  she  carried  herself,  the 
way  she  flexed  her  muscles.  Whenever  a 
nice-looking  male  customer  would  come 
in — I  mean,  I  looked,  Ty  looked,  but 
Lee  didn't  look.  Or  if  she  did,  she 
snarled." 

Tyria  went  home  for  Thanksgiving. 
When  she  got  back,  Lee  had  a  man's  ring 
for  her  (it  had  allegedly  belonged  to  one  of 
the  victims).  But  Moore  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  retrieve  her  belongings. 

Brenda  McGarry  testified  concerning 
Wuornos's  reaction.  "She  came  into  the 
store.  She  needed  a  cup  of  coffee.  She 
was  extremely  tense.   She  said  she 


"Lee  kept  saying, 
The  pain,  the  pain... the  only  thing 
that  gets  rid  of  the  pain, 
slams  it,  is  the  hate.7" 


. . .  She  also  made  the  statement  that  if 
she  gets  caught,  '[Ty]  is  going  to  pay 
also  for  the  things  that  she  did.  She 
thinks  she  is  so  slick.  People  think  she  is 
quiet,  that  she  is  shy.  She  is  not  shy.'  " 

McGarry  remembered  one  other  confi- 
dence from  Wuornos.  "She  was  talking 
about  her  mom.  And  she  kept  saying, 
'The  pain,  the  pain ...  the  only  thing  that 
gets  rid  of  the  pain,  slams  it,  is  the  hate. 
You  have  to  get  rid  of  the  pain.' 

After  Wuornos  was  arrested  in  Janu- 
ary, she  called  Moore.  Crying  and  up- 
set, Moore  complained  that  the  police 
were  harassing  her  and  her  parents. 
Wuornos  has  given  this  version  of  the 
incident:  "I  was  sure  it  was  being  taped. 
The  way  she  was  talking.  I  felt  it.  The 
way  she  was  able  to  come  back  to  Flori- 
da so  quickly.  She  was  staying  in  a  mo- 
tel for  fifty  dollars  a  night.  Where'd  she 
get  fifty  dollars  a  night?  But  she  kept 


ust  a  few  weeks  after  the  phone  call 
the  police  arranged,  there  was  talk 
with  CBS  and  other  companies  of  a 
movie  deal  that  might  involve  Moore, 
Sergeant  Munster,  and  two  other  detec- 
tives from  the  Marion  County 
sheriff's  office.  They  even  hired  a 
lawyer.  The  idea  was  to  tell  how 
the  police  had  solved  the  case  and 
what  it  was  like  to  live  with  a  seri- 
al killer. 

Publicity  surrounding  the  poten- 
tial deal  quickly  became  an  embar- 
rassment to  prosecutors  and  police, 
though  the  Marion  County  detec- 
tives intended  all  along  to  donate 
their  share  of  the  money  to  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  victims.  An  inde- 
pendent producer  who  works  with 
CBS  said  that  no  project  is  under 
way,  and  that  everything  is  on  hold. 
Aileen  Wuornos,  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  her  home  as 
well  as  numerous  motels, 
cars,  and  relationships,  be- 
came a  celebrity  once  she 
was  arrested.  Within  weeks, 
two  movies  and  three  non- 
fiction  books  about  her  life 
were  in  the  works.  It  seemed 
that  all  the  people  who 
had  ever  known  her — fam- 
ily,  friends,   lovers,   and 
the  police — jumped  at  the 
chance  to  be  heard,  seen,  or  paid  for  their 
roles  in  her  "sad  little  story,"  as  one  of 
Lee's  cousins  put  it. 

Several  days  before  her  first  indict- 
ment, on  January  28,  her  public  defend- 
er, as  well  as  the  attorney  who  had  . 
defended  her  in  1981,  facilitated  com- 
munication with  a  Hollywood  producer 
named  Jackelyn  Giroux.  After  their  first 
conversation,  Wuornos  told  people  she 
thought  the  rights  to  her  story  were 
worth  as  much  as  $3  million. 

Giroux  is  a  Hollywood  ingenue  turned 
independent  producer.  Her  best-known 
feature  production  was  Distortions,  a  $2 
million  thriller  with  Olivia  Hussey  and 
Piper  Laurie.  Giroux 's  mother  lives  in 
Ocala,  Florida.  On  December  4,  1990, 
she  called  Jackie  to  say  she  had  just  been  a 
in  the  supermarket  and  seen  the  woman 
police  were  looking  for  in  connection  >■ 
with  a  series  of  murders  of  middle-aged  < 
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men.  "You  ought  to  get  on  this  story," 
she  said. 

Shortly  after  Wuornos  was  arrested, 
Giroux  made  contact.  "Please  don't 
make  me  a  monster,"  pleaded  Wuornos 
A  contract  was  signed  three  days  after 
Wuornos  was  indicted.  The  contract  stip- 
ulated that  Giroux  and  Wuornos  would 
split  a  minimum  of  $150,000  for  the 
rights  to  the  story.  Wuornos  would  re- 
ceive sixty  dollars  a  month.  Later,  they 
decided  that  all  other  proceeds  would  go 
to  Arlene  Pralle,  a  Florida  woman  who 
has  come  forward  and  befriended  Wuor- 
nos since  her  arrest.  But  the  Son  of  Sam 
law  in  Florida  prohibits  Wuornos — if  she 
is  convicted — from  receiving  any  pro- 
ceeds or  directing  them  elsewhere. 

"I'm  a  tremendously  aggressive  girl," 
Giroux  told  me.  "I  left  home  at  seven- 
teen. I  came  from  a  broken  home.  I 
have  been  hit  with  a  belt.  And  yet  I'm 
not  out  living  in  the  streets.  Where  did  I 
go  different  from  her?" 

By  early  July,  Giroux  had  finished  a 
135-page  screenplay  called  Angel  of 
Death,  based  on  interviews  with  Wuor- 
nos as  well  as  thirty-five  people  who 
knew  her,  including  family  members.  A 
number  of  the  people  sold  their  recollec- 
tions exclusively  to  Giroux,  for  sums  be- 
ginning at  $2,500. 

The  screenplay  focuses  on  Wuornos's 
life.  "She  told  me  her  grandfather  had 
had  sex  with  her  as  a  child,  and  her 
grandfather  had  her  have  sex  with  Keith 
if  she  didn't  bring  home  what  he  want- 
ed— cigarettes.  .  .  .  Now,  either  she  was 
living  in  a  dreamworld  and  none  of  it's 
true,  or  it's  all  true  and  she  doesn't  think 
it's  believable.  But  what's  interesting  to 
me  is  not  whether  she's  guilty  but — if 
she  is  guilty — why  she's  guilty." 

Giroux  fears  that  if  the  film  is  finally 
made  it  will  be  a  good  deal  more  violent 
than  she  has  written  it.  "People  keep 
saying  to  me,  'It's  a  great  screenplay, 
but  we  need  the  killings,'  '  she  said. 
"That's  what  people  are  interested  in." 

She  complained  that  Wuornos  changes 
her  stories.  "Anytime  I  give  Aileen 
some  information  and  she  sits  and  thinks 
about  it,  she  makes  it  more  dramatic, 
more  intense,  more  for  the  movie.  So 
I'm  not  getting  the  realistic  feedback 
from  her,  not  any  genuine  emotions, 
since  the  time  I  first  talked  to  her.  The 
difference  between  then  and  now  is  that 
now  she  wants  to  fight  and  before  she 
wanted  to  give  up.  She  didn't  care  what 
happened  to  her.  Now  she  does,  and  I 
haven't  received  one  genuine  emotion." 

According  to  Giroux,  Wuornos  admit- 
ted that  she  had  had  a  sadomasochistic 


relationship  with  at  least  one  of  her  vic- 
tims. Giroux  has  constructed  a  scene  in 
her  movie  based  on  that  idea.  "I  asked 
[Lee]  why  she  had  the  handcuffs.  She 
said,  'Because  I  used  them.'  I  said, 
'Were  you  a  dominatrix?'  And  she  said 
yes.  I  said,  'So  you  used  to  inflict  pain?' 
And  she  said,  'When  they  asked  me  to.' 
'What  kind  of  pain?'  I  asked.  She  says, 
'The  ultimate.'  'Like  what?'  So  she 
says,  'A  bullet  here,  a  bullet  there. 
.  .  .First  an  arm,  then  a  knee,  then  the 
other  leg.'  "  Wuornos  later  denied  this 
story,  saying  she  didn't  know  what  a 
dominatrix,  or  a  sadomasochist,  was. 

Giroux  has  become  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  both  Wuornos  and  Arlene 
Pralle,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has  fin- 
ished her  screenplay.  Wuornos  calls  her 
often,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  "I  still  don't 
think  she  wants  to  get  out,  because  when 
she  talks  about  jail,  about  being  there, 
that's  when  she's  the  happiest.  That's  her 
family.  When  she  telephones  me  and 
she's  angry  about  something,  she'll  be 
angry  about  what  society  has  done  to  her, 
and  I  say,  'Don't  talk  like  that,  talk  about 


"It  was  love  beyond  imaginable," 
Wuornos  said. 

"Earthly  words  cannot  describe 
how  I  felt  about 


Tyria 
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what's  going  on  now.'  She  gets  angry 
when  she  looks  back,  she  gets  scared 
when  she  looks  at  the  future.  She's  scared 
to  die.  'I'm  really  afraid  I'm  going  to  get 
the  electric  chair,'  she  told  me  once.  It's 
the  only  time  I've  ever  heard  her  cry." 

Arlene  Pralle's  dream  is  that  Aileen 
Wuornos  will  be  released  and  that 
they'll  live  happily  ever  after  on 
Pralle's  horse  farm  northwest  of  Ocala, 
Florida.  She  hopes  the  jury  will  believe 
that  Wuornos  acted  in  self-defense,  that 
her  only  crime  was  looking  for  love  in 
all  the  wrong  places.  "Lee  is  like  the 
heroine  in  a  country-and-western  song," 
Pralle  told  me. 

Arlene  Pralle  is  a  petite,  hazel-eyed 
puck  of  a  woman,  forty-four,  a  born- 
again  Christian  who  breeds  Tennessee 
walking  horses  on  a  thirty-five-acre  farm 
called  Maranatha  Meadows.  Mar  an  atha 
in  Syriac  means  "The  Lord  cometh." 
Contemporary  Christian  rock  plays 
around  the  clock  from  a  little  speaker  in 


the  barn  rafters.  The  farm  logo  is  a  lion 
lying  next  to  a  lamb. 

Pralle  has  been  married  for  sixteen 
years.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert, 
were  childhood  sweethearts;  then  he 
married  someone  else.  Eventually,  they 
got  back  together.  He's  a  field  video  en- 
gineer for  Sony  and  lives  in  Chicago 
*most  of  the  year. 

Pralle  read  about  Wuornos's  arrest  in 
the  newspaper  while  sitting  in  a  hospital 
waiting  room  during  her  father's  open- 
heart  surgery.  "The  funny  thing  is  that 
she  never  read  a  newspaper  or  watched 
the  news  ever/1  says  her  husband. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
about  Lee's  look  that  suggested  this  was 
the  "Christian  sister"  Arlene  had  al- 
ways prayed  for.  "Ever  since  the  very 
first  day  when  I  saw  your  picture," 
Pralle  wrote  Wuornos  on  January  29,  "I 
felt  such  a  compassion  deep  within  me  for 
you.  I  kept  feeling,  'there  but  by  the  grace 
of  God  I  would  be. '  You  and  I  have  a  lot  in 
common.  I  too  have  had  a  very  'stormy' 
background.  Until  I  turned  my  life  over  to 
Jesus,  I  was  in  rough  shape."  Wuornos 
called  Pralle,  and  within  days 
their  relationship  became  an 
obsession  for  both. 

When  I  asked  Pralle  if  she 
had  ever  loved  anybody  this 
much    before,    she   replied, 
"No,    absolutely    not.    Not 
even  my  husband.   But  it's 
not  like  that.  People  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  make  it  into  a 
'sexual  perversion,'  but  it's 
not  like  that  at  all.  It's  a  soul 
binding.  We're  like  Jonathan  and  David 
in  the  Bible."  Another  time  Pralle  told 
me,  "I  think  what  it  is  is  that  Lee  wants 
to  be  smothered  in  love — and  she  never 
has  been,  and  I  do  that  for  her.  And  she 
wants  to  do  the  same  thing  for  me.  Until 
now,  neither  one  it\  us  really  knew  what 
that  was  like." 

What  the  women  hold  in  common  is 
that  both  were  adopted — although  Ar- 
lene was  a  treasured  only  child  brought 
up  in  a  wealthy  family  on  Long  Island, 
while  Wuornos  grew  up  in  a  lower-mid- 
dle-class family  in  a  Detroit  suburb  anil 
was  thrown  out  at  fifteen 

"It  was  not  just  that  we  were  adopt- 
ed," Pralle  told  me.  "We  both  had  sick 
ly  mothers,  which  meant  not  having  the 
security  of  a  mother  daughter  relation 
ship.  Later  in  life  we  both  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide.  We've  also  each  had 
particularly  painful  relationships  with 
men,  my  last  one  being  with  my  own 
husband,  who  left  me  in  a  coed  slate 
mental  institution  lor  days  alter  we  had 
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tried  to  help  a  family  in  very  bad  shape." 

The  Pralles  have  a  long  history  of  be- 
friending people  in  trouble,  legal  or  oth- 
erwise. It  is  mostly  Arlene's  penchant. 
"I  don't  understand  why  she  does  it." 
Arlene's  father.  Palmer  Monte,  told  me. 
"Perhaps  it's  because  she  always  got 
what  she  needed.  We  took  her  on  cruises 
with  us  when  she  was  growing  up.  She's 
been  to  every  port  in  the  Caribbean. 
People  never  forget  Arlene.  She  took  a 
whole  family  into  her  house  once,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  and  two  children.  You 
can  see  what's  coming." 

In  1981,  Arlene  befriended  a  woman 
who  said  her  husband  was  abusing  her 
and  her  two  children.  The  Pralles  of- 
fered the  woman  and  her  children  ref- 
uge. After  three  months,  the  woman's 
husband  also  moved  in. 

"It  got  completely  out  of  control," 
Pralle  admitted.  "The  people  stayed  on 
and  on.  The  woman  beat  me  up  physi- 
cally. I  had  gotten  so  wrapped  up  in 
their  lives  that  I  didn't  see  how  it  was 
affecting  me.  Eventually,  Robert  left. 
He  didn't  want  anything  more  to  do  with 
me.  The  marriage  was  over.  I  was  dev- 
astated. I  went  to  stay  with  my  father, 
but  that  didn't  work  out.  I  came  back  to 
my  house  for  the  purpose  of  killing  my- 
self. And  that  was  when  I  found  out 
they'd  left,  taking  all  our  credit  cards, 
jewelry,  and  some  horse  equipment. 
About  $12,000  in  all. 

"I  was  completely  at  wit's  end,"  she 
said.  Pralle  attempted  to  kill  herself,  and 
was  placed  in  an  institution.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  in  Florida  at  the  time, 
refused  to  go  and  sign  her  out.  "It  was 
his  revenge  for  the  financial  debt  we  in- 
curred. As  a  result,  my  father  had  to 
leave  my  ailing  mother  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  alone  and  drive  from  New 
York  to  Connecticut  to  sign  me  out." 

Eventually,  the  Pralles  reconciled, 
and  in  1983  the  husband  of  the  couple 
that  Arlene  had  befriended  became  a 
born-again  Christian.  He  and  his  family 
even  moved  back  in  with  the  Pralles  for 
a  few  weeks. 

But  Arlene  Pralle  claims  that  her  rela- 
tionship with  Lee  Wuornos  is  not  like 
any  other,  and  she  insists  that  Wuornos 
is  not  out  to  take  advantage  of  her  or 
control  her.  "There  was  a  time  when 
that  crossed  my  mind,"  she  said,  "and 
it  was  a  very  scary  thought  for  me.  Peo- 
ple who  knew  me  said  I  was  just  being 
used,  but  then  when  it  came  out  about 
the  lawyers,  they  backed  down  and  apol- 
ogized to  me." 

Pralle  had  found  two  A.C.L.U.  law- 
yers in  Atlanta  and  had  considered  put- 


ting up  the  farm  to  pay  their  retainer. 
"They  had  unbelievable  reputations.  It 
probably  would  have  cost  us  the  farm, 
but  we  would  have  done  it.  Yet  Lee 
chose  to  argue  with  me  about  it.  T  don't 
want  your  lives  ruined  because  of  me.' 
She  finally  demanded  that  we  not  get 
those  lawyers." 

Nevertheless,  Pralle  pays  for  her  ob- 
session. Because  of  all  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding her  friendship  with  an  accused 
serial  killer,  her  breeding  business  is  de- 
clining. Clients  have  withdrawn  their 
horses.  The  dealer  wants  to  repossess 
the  tractor.  She  has  lost  some  friends, 
been  derided  by  others,  and  castigated 
by  strangers.  "How  could  you  become 
involved  with  such  a  woman?"  a  man 
asked  her  in  a  grocery  store  shortly  after 
a  local  paper  told  the  story.  Asked  how 
he  felt  about  his  wife's  involvement  in 
the  Wuornos  case,  Robert  Pralle  replied, 
"I'm  not  totally  for  this,  because  of  the 
publicity.  If  she  puts  my  job  in  jeopardy, 
I'm  going  to  be  upset." 

In  the  first  three  months  of  her  rela- 
tionship  with   Wuornos,   Pralle   paid 


'1  just  wish  I  was  Houdini— 
I  would  get  her  out  of  there/' 
said  Pralle.  "And  we  could  go  and 
be  vagabonds  forever." 


$3,300  in  phone  bills.  They  spent  hours 
on  the  phone,  as  long  as  three  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Pralle  was  also  sending  Wuor- 
nos thirty-five  to  forty  dollars  a  week  in 
"cigarette  money."  Now  they  have  cut 
back.  They  talk  once  a  day,  for  no  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

They  also  write  each  other.  Wuornos 
writes  long  letters  at  least  once  a  day, 
often  including  pictures  and  poetry: 

You  are  way  too  kind 
To  get  to  know  my  kind  of  mind. 
But  with  the  good  Lord  willing  too. 
He'll  change  me  and  hopefully  I'll  be 

like  you. 
It  wouldn't  bother  me  at  all. 
I  need  to  change  before  I  fall. 

Pralle  has  started  a  "museum"  in  her 
bedroom.  Above  her  water  bed  she  has  a 
few  pictures  of  Lee.  There's  a  scrapbook 
with  all  the  newspaper  clippings.  She's 
got  a  small  red  cooler  with  all  the  letters 
Lee  has  written.  She  keeps  the  cooler  in 
the  closet  next  to  "Victor,"  her  shot- 


gun, which  she  keeps  "just  in  case." 
Pralle  and  Wuornos  believe  there  will 
be  a  miracle.  Perhaps  Pralle  believes 
more  than  Wuornos,  although  since 
Wuornos  has  been  in  jail  she  has  become  a 
born-again  Christian.  If  God  grants  their 
wish,  they'll  see  about  getting  some  of  the 
horses  registered  in  Lee's  name. 

Lee  has  said  that  she'll  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  feed  the  thirty-two  horses 
(one  of  which  is  named  Remember  Ar- 
lee's  Soulbinder),  as  well  as  the  chick- 
ens, the  collie,  and  even  the  wolves. 
After  breakfast  each  day,  they'll  write 
Lee's  story  and  make  a  lot  of  money. 

There's  an  alternative  plan  if  Lee  is 
not  released,  if  she's  convicted  and  goes 
to  prison  for  a  long  time,  or  if  she  has  to 
live  on  death  row.  "We'll  both  just 
die,"  Pralle  told  me.  "If  she  dies,  I  will 
die.  I  would  just  close  my  eyes  and  think 
about  heaven,  my  friends  and  lovers, 
and  Lee.  It  would  just  happen.  Easy.  My 
only  prayer  is  that  if  it  goes  wrong  I 
don't  want  her  to  suffer  in  that  hellhole. 
I  want  it  to  be  real  quick.  When  her  spir- 
it gives  up,  her  body  gives  up.  I  would 
want  her  to  go  first,  because 
I  could  never  give  up  until 
she's  safely  home." 

One  day,  Arlene  Pralle 
took  me  in  among  her  four 
wolves  and  told  me  how  one 
of  the  she-wolves  had  buried 
its  cub  alive,  and  later  eaten 
it.  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  but  I  said  nothing.  She 
seemed  on  edge  that  day.  She 
was  concerned  about  her  fa- 
ther's recovery,  she  told  me,  and  Lee's 
moods  were  very  wearing. 

"I'm  stretched  thin,"  she  said,  "but  I 
love  her.  Lee  has  become  my  life.  . .  . 
It's  as  though  part  of  me  is  trapped  in 
that  jail  with  her.  We  always  know  what 
the  other  is  feeling  and  thinking.  I  just 
wish  I  was  Houdini — I  would  get  her  out 
of  there.  If  there  was  a  way,  I  would  do 
it,  and  we  could  go  and  be  vagabonds 
forever." 

About  a  month  after  I'd  visited  Pralle, 
Lee  Wuornos  called  from  the  Volusia 
County  jail.  "Arlene's  in  the  hospital." 
she  began.  "She  got  kicked  by  a  stal- 
lion. Broke  some  ribs,  and  her  liver's 
real  bad.  She's  in  intensive  care  in  some 
hospital  up  in  Gainesville.  Anyway,  I 
just  thought  you'd  want  to  know." 

Pralle  had  four  blood  transfusions  and 
was  in  intensive  care  for  twelve  days  "I 
kept  thinking  I  had  to  live,"  she  told  me 
later.  "I'm  the  one  person  Lee's  bonded 
with  in  her  whole  life,  and  without  me 
she'd  have  nothing."  I  I 
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Joel  and  Ethan  Coen:  Giving 
the  world  a  buggy  stare. 


here  is  an  entire  Cub  Scout  pack  of 
filmmakers  who  seem  to  have  been 
playing  down  in  the  damp  base- 
ment too  long.  David  Lynch,  Da- 
vid Cronenberg,  Tim  Burton,  Joel 
and  Ethan  Coen — they've  helped 
turn  the  big  screen  into  an  embalm- 
ing slab.  But  for  all  the  body  parts 
they  deploy  (severed  ears,  can-opened 
heads),  their  bibs  remain  clean.  Their 
blank  personas,  white  copies  of  Andy 
Warhol's,  distance  them  from  the  ama- 
teur surgery  they  perform.  Such  nice 
boys!  Such  becoming  modesty! 

Raised  in  Minneapolis,  the  sons  of 
college  professors,  the  mild-mannered 
Coen  brothers  come  across  in  interviews 
as  the  most  semi-normal  of  these  cool 
nerds.  They  complement  each  other  like 
a  pair  of  test  tubes.  Joel  directs,  Ethan 
produces;  both  write.  Together  they  give 
the  world  a  buggy  stare.  Their  pod  cas- 
ings helped  them  remain  deadpan  when 
the  French  threw  a  fit  after  their  latest 
film,  Barton  Fink,  swept  the  table  at 
Cannes,  winning  the  awards  for  best 
film,  best  actor,  and  best  direction.  The 
catcalls  may  persist.  Opening  soon  at  an 
outpatient  clinic  near  you,  this  tale  of  a 
man  at  the  end  of  his  larynx  is  a  true 
audience  divider. 

Coen-head  movies  have  always 
aroused  chatter.  In  their  celebrated  film 
debut,  Blood  Simple,  they  seemed  to  be 
pushing  a  bathtub  around  in  the  back- 
yard. An  itchy  stay  in  Jim  Thompson 
territory,  Blood  Simple  featured  volleys 
of  vomit,  an  impaled  hand,  porn  snap- 
shots, rotting  fish,  and  cheesy  under- 
wear. Its  appeal  to  critics  was  that  it  was 
primitive  material  done  with  postmodern 
knack.  The  viewer  was  always  aware  of 
the  camera  tromboning  in  and  out  of  the 
fly-specked  squalor.  In  their  next  white- 
trash  outing,  Raising  Arizona,  the  trom- 
boning was  done  strictly  for  slapstick.  In 
its  infantile  roadside  Americana,  Raising 
Arizona  rocketed  like  a  runaway  play- 
pen. The  postcard  deserted  landscape 
of  the  film  had  just  enough  fake  glare 


BARTON  FUNK 


Movieland  angst  breeds 
scary  monsters  in  the  latest  cinematic  howl 

from  the  Coen  brothers 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


to  suggest  atomic  fallout  in  the  baby 
formula. 

The  Coen  brothers  put  away  childish 
things  in  Miller's  Crossing,  a  gangster 
art  movie  formulated  with  heavy  fibers. 
Some  critics  saluted  it  as  a  classic  restate- 
ment of  the  gangster  mythos,  but  the  clas- 
sic bootleggers — Scarf  ace,  The  Roaring 
Twenties — were  fast,  smoking  subver- 
sives. Miller's  Crossing  was  a  series  of 
cement  stanzas.  Even  the  slang  sounded 
inscribed. 

After  such  a  stately  morass,  fans  won- 
dered if  the  Coens  would  return  to  the 
pop-pulp  antics  of  their  earlier  work  or 
find  an  even  fancier  form  of  paralysis. 
Artistic  paralysis  is  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  new  film,  written  when  they  were 
stymied  on  Miller's  Crossing.  An  enema 
to  the  unconscious.  Barton  Fink  is  a 
Kafkaesque  study  of  a  constipated  sensi- 
bility in  a  world  which  has  the  evil  runs. 

New  York,  1941.  Flattened  against 
the  screen  like  the  poster  boy  for  asth- 
ma, mouth-ajar  Barton  Fink  (John  Tur- 
turro.  the  stoolie  in  Miller's Crossing)  is  a 


socially  conscious  playwright  whose 
Bare  Ruined  Choirs  is  the  buzz  of  Broad- 
way. But  the  vapid  praise  of  the  opening- 
night  notables  spatters  like  black  rain- 
drops on  his  soul.  Why  must  he  hobnob 
with  such  trained  seals?  They  may  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tracks,  but  they  are  on 
the  wrong  side  of  History.  The  future 
belongs  to  "the  people,"  the  exploited 
masses  for  whom  he  is  but  a  humble 
mouthpiece.  But  when  Hollywood  calls. 
Barton  succumbs  to  expediency,  conning 
himself  that  the  fat  fees  he'll  pocket  for 
screenwriting  will  free  him  to  bat  out  a 
host  of  committed  plays  on  behalf  of  the 
Common  Man.  The  roar  of  the  Pacific 
won't  dull  him  to  the  peasant  cry  of  the 
fish  peddlers  down  on  Fulton  Street. 

As  a  character  sketch.  Barton  Fink 
would  seem  to  be  modeled  on  the  career 
of  the  playwright  Clifford  Odets,  who 
went  Hollywood  after  his  success  with 
Waiting  lor  Lefty  and  Awake  and  Sing! 
Believing  that  movies  could  become  ;i 
"genuine  art-form  lor  the  masses  of 
people/'    Odets    really    had    his    shoes 
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shined  when  he  stepped  off  the  train  in 
1936.  He  had  his  own  place,  complete 
with  Filipino  houseboy.  A  studio  car  and 
driver  was  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  And  he  wasn't  assigned  hackwork. 
His  first  script  was  for  Lewis  Milestone, 
the  director  of  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front.  If  Odets  was  seduced  by  the  soft 
life,  he  was  seduced  in  style.  And  he 
seduced  back.  He  had  women  from  here 
to  the  commissary. 

Barton  Fink,  however,  spurns  Holly- 
wood's tit  of  milk  and  honey.  Even 
though  the  studio  offers  to  move  him  to 
posh  quarters,  he  prefers  the  seedy  doom 
of  the  Hotel  Earle.  Staffed  by  the  living 
dead  (the  elevator  operator  seems 
perched  on  his  stool  in  effigy),  the  Earle 
is  the  worst  idea  in  hospitality  since  the 
hotel  Jack  Nicholson  stalked  in  The 
Shining.  In  sunny  L.A.,  Barton  manages 
to  book  a  room  with  no  view.  He  types 
facing  a  wall.  Like  Nicholson  in  The 
Shining,  he  soon  finds  himself  stumped. 
Assigned  to  write  a  wrestling  picture  for 
Wallace  Beery,  Mr.  Big  Time  Broad- 
way Playwright  fails  to  peck  his  way 
past  page  one.  Lumbering  in  from  next 
door  is  a  salesman  named  Charlie  (Rose- 
anne's  John  Goodman),  who's  anything 
but  corked.  He  exudes  such  unstoppable 
life-force  that  he  has  big  brown  sweat 
stains  under  his  arms.  His  infected  ear 
also  leaks.  He  seems  to  put  the  whole 
place  under  a  pox.  The  ceiling  warps. 
The  wallpaper  peels  as  what  appears  to 
be  pus  snails  down  the  wall.  Still,  Bar- 
ton does  not  change  hotels.  He  becomes 
part  of  the  fungus. 

Pressure  builds  as  the  studio  demands 
Wallace  Beery  in  tights,  pronto.  To  break 
his  writer's  block,  Barton  seeks  the  ad- 
vice of  a  William  Faulkner-ish  old  pro, 
played  by  John  Mahoney .  Dignified  when 
he's  sober,  barking  mad  when  he's  drunk, 
Mahoney's  W.  P.  Mayhew  is  minded  by 
his  secretary,  Audrey  (the  Australian  ac- 
tress Judy  Davis,  whose  southern  accent 
could  paint  a  barn).  Taking  a  night  off 
from  propping  up  the  old  colonel ,  Audrey 
shares  Barton's  bed  at  the  old  mortuary. 
Come  morning,  Barton  awakens  to  yet 
another  fluid  state  of  dread.  His  bed  has 
become  a  lake  of  blood. 

In  its  liquefaction,  Barton  Fink  recalls 
Lynch 's  Eraserhead,  in  which  the  lovers 
dissolved  in  a  strange  puddle.  With  his 
hedgelike  hair,  Barton  is  something  of 
an  eraserhead  himself.  But  he  isn't  a 
freak  of  nature.  He's  that  primordial  fig- 
ure of  folklore,  the  schlemiel.  Every 
timid  step  he  takes,  trouble.  "Fink.  .  . 
that's  a  Jewish  name,  isn't  it?"  asks  a 
detective  with  snotty  disdain.  A  service- 


man at  a  U.S.O.  dance  jeers  at  him  for 
being  "a  four-eyes,"  and  the  studio 
head  calls  him  a  kike.  The  black  humor 
of  Barton  Fink  is  that  its  geek  hell  out- 
strips Barton's  worst  forebodings,  and 
ours.  The  entire  movie  turns  into  a  po- 
grom at  his  expense.  By  the  end  there  is 
a  strong  hint  his  family  has  been  butch- 
ered, the  hotel  has  become  a  burning 
crematorium,  and  a  homicide  is  capped 
with  a  casual  "Heil  Hitler. ' '  He  may  even 

Opening  soon  at  an 
outpatient  clinic  near  you, 
this  tale  of  a  man  at  the 
end  of  his  larynx  is  a  true 
audience  divider. 


Hollywood  hex:  John  Turturro  and  John  Goodman 
in  Barton  Fink. 


be  carrying  around  someone's  head  in  a 
hatbox.  A  human  hex  sign,  Barton  Fink  is 
the  ultimate  bad-news  Jew. 

What  makes  the  movie  such  an  auda- 
cious sickie  is  that  the  Coen  brothers — 
themselves  Jewish— never  attempt  to 
make  us  identify  with  Barton's  plight. 
They  keep  him  and  his  attitudes  in  a  jar. 
As  an  author  he's  a  one-note  ninny,  end- 
ing his  wrestling  script  with  the  same 
groaner  he  used  in  his  play.  ("We'll  be 
hearing  from  him  again,  and  I  don't 
mean  a  postcard.")  His  pretense  of  be- 
ing a  megaphone  for  the  masses  is  a  sham . 
He  only  wishes  to  pontificate  from  on 
high.  His  integrity  is  also  nil.  His  very 
name  bespeaks  a  squealer.  (Does  it  derive 
from  Odets,  who  named  names — 
finked — before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee?)  Barton  Fink  logs 
so  many  points  against  this  patsy  that  the 
Politically  Correct  will  doubtless  com- 
plain about  "blaming  the  victim." 

Let  them.   Although  this  is  a  dicey 


judgment  for  a  politically  incorrect  non- 
Jew  to  make,  I  never  felt  while  watching 
the  movie  that  the  Coen  brothers  were 
indulging  in  something  as  obvious  and 
personal  as  Jewish  self-hatred.  The 
movie  has  too  much  conscious  effron- 
tery. There's  too  much  poise  in  its  para- 
noia. Jt  satirizes  the  Jewish  sense  of 
.victimization,  without  denying  that  vic- 
timization exists.  "As  Freud  has  shown, 
people  side  with  us  when  they  laugh  at 
something  with  us;  and  this  solidarity 
exists  even  when  we  encourage  them  to 
laugh  with  us  at  us,"  argued  Albert 
Goldman  in  an  essay  on  Jewish  comedy. 
"The  schlemiel' s  power  rests  on  his  dar- 
ing to  lay  bare  his  own  weakness. 
.  .  .  Although  he  may  appear  pathetic  or 
absurd,  the  schlemiel  conceals  behind 
his  mask  a  hidden  strength:  a  shrewd 
sense  of  self-preservation."  And  Barton 
does  manage  to  be  something  of  an  escape 
artist,  even  from  the  makeshift  Nazi  camp 
of  his  imagination. 

But  if  Barton  Fink  is  a 
classic  schlemiel,  that's  not 
to  say  the  movie  itself  is  for- 
ty-carat. The  outdoor  se- 
quences are  badly  handled  (a 
poolside  meeting,  a  picnic 
squabble),  even  as  satire  the 
treatment  of  William  Faulk- 
ner is  a  travesty,  and  there's 
too  much  film  lore.  Often  the 
actors  are  used  as  storyboard 
paste-ons  rather  than  physical 
presences  capable  of  destabi- 
lizing a  scene.  John  Good- 
man's bigness,  for  example, 
never  seems  fully  behind 
what  he's  doing.  As  the  Jew  without  a 
clue,  Turturro  brings  a  corkscrew  twist 
to  his  cold  sweats.  His  nasaly  tantrum 
when  he  learns  the  Faulkner  character 
hasn't  even  written  his  own  recent  nov- 
els is  quite  funny.  But  basically  he's  a 
passive  spaz.  At  the  end  of  the  film  he 
has  the  entire  ocean  before  him,  yet  he's 
reached  a  dead  end.  He's  so  far  out  that 
he's  run  out  of  room. 

The  Coen  brothers  may  have  placed 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament. 
Can  they  prosper  on  the  fringe  as  film- 
makers, winning  berths  at  festivals  and 
losing  audiences  at  the  mall?  They 
weren't  always  this  rarefied.  But  it  may 
prove  as  futile  to  expect  them  to  return 
to  the  frontal  attack  of  Raising  Arizona 
as  it  was  to  hope  Woody  Allen  would 
return  to  the  slaphappy  shambles  of  Ba 
nanas.  The  evidence  of  Miller's  Crossing 
and  Barton  Fink  is  that  the  Coens  now 
fancy  themselves  intellectual  types.  I  sup- 
pose there's  no  talking  them  out  of  it.  I  I 
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John  Tower, 

the  year  before 

he  died,  at 

an  Easter  lunch 

in  Texas  with 

girlfriend 

Dottie  Heyser. 


REMEMBER  THE  ALAMO 

John  Tower,  the  late  senator  from 
Texas,  knew  defeat  in  love  and  war, 

but  went  down  fighting 


BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


t  used  to  be  a  night  for  Tex-Mex 
and  beer,  but  champagne  had  be- 
come John  Tower's  regular  libation 
in  recent  years,  and  his  annual  Tex- 
as Independence  Day  party  had 
long  since  graduated  to  more  refined 
trappings.  With  his  Savile  Row  suits  and 
British  cigarettes,  the  former  senator  had 
always  been  an  elegant  little  dandy,  and 
this  year's  do  was  held  at  the  Crescent 
Club,  a  private  enclave  in  a  gigantic  ho- 
tel complex  that  looks  like  a  Disney  ver- 
sion of  an  elaborate  French  chateau 
mysteriously  arisen  in  the  middle  of  Dal- 
las. Despite  his  diminutive  size,  Tower 
was  renowned  for  his  powerful  baritone, 
and  the  highlight  of  the  party  was  always 
his  stirring  rendition  of  Colonel  William 
Travis's  1836  letter  from  the  Alamo,  in 
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which  the  besieged  commander  begged 
for  reinforcements  to  withstand  the  re- 
lentless onslaught  of  Mexican  forces.  "I 
have  sustained  a  continual  bombardment 
and  cannonade.  .  .  "  Travis  wrote  in  des- 
peration. "I  shall  never  surrender  or  re- 
treat. ...  If  this  call  is  neglected,  I  am 
determined  to  sustain  myself  as  long  as 
possible  and  die  like  a  soldier  who  never 
forgets  what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and 
that  of  his  country — victory  or  death." 

By  the  time  Tower  got  to  "I  shall 
never  surrender  or  retreat,"  he  inevita- 
bly had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  before  the 
"victory  or  death"  part  rolled  around, 
pretty  much  everyone  else  did  too.  "To 
him,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Texas,"  says  his 
youngest  daughter,  Jeanne  Cox.  Tow- 
er's shirts  sported  French  cuffs,  but  his 


cuff  links  were  silver  Lone  Stars,  and 
although  his  political  career  had  ended 
in  a  humiliating  defeat,  he  welcomed  the 
freedom  to  come  home  to  his  beloved 
Texas  for  good.  Still,  like  the  revered 
Travis,  Tower  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  had  endured  what  seemed  like  a 
continual  bombardment.  First  there  were 
the  witch-hunt-like  hearings  on  his 
nomination  to  be  President  Bush's  secre- 
tary of  defense,  a  job  to  which  he  had 
long  aspired  and  one  for  which  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  indisputably 
well  qualified.  The  hearings  degenerat- 
ed into  a  sordid  parade  of  scurrilous 
accusations  about  Tower's  alleged 
drinking  and  womanizing,  and  in  a  bit- 
terly partisan  battle  remarkable  even 
by  Washington  standards  for  its  hypoc- 
risy and  meanspiritedness,  his  nomina- 
tion was  defeated. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all.  Tower  found 
out  he  had  cancer — first  rectal,  then  co- 
lon, then  prostate.  His  only  solace  was 
the  comfort  he  found  in  the  arms  of 
Dorothy  Heyser,  the  flashy  Dallas  so- 
cialite who  had  long  been  Tower's  con- 
stant companion.  After  they  resumed 
their  lives  in  Dallas,  they  even  lived  in 
the  same  high  rise  in  separate  apart- 
ments. Then,  last  November,  Tower 
went  off  to  Eastern  Europe  on  a  brief 
business  trip,  and  when  he  arrived  home 
Heyser  sat  him  down  and  delivered  a 
bombshell.  "John,  I  have  something  to 
tell  you,"  she  said.  "I'm  marrying  Bob 
Goddard." 

Tower  was  in  shock — he  hadn't  even 
known  she  was  seeing  Bob  Goddard,  a 
recent  widower  whose  father  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Humble  Oil,  which  was 
later  bought  by  Standard  Oil,  now  Ex- 
xon. Tower,  on  the  other  hand,  had  im- 
pressed his  fellow  Texans  by  emerging 
from  twenty-four  years  in  the  Senate 
scarcely  richer  than  when  first  elected. 
A  doll-like  platinum  blonde,  Heyser 
wasn't  by  any  means  poor,  but  her  social 
set  is  made  up  of  the  Texas  mega-rich; 
five  days  after  breaking  the  news  to 
Tower,  she  finally  joined  them  by  mar- 
rying Goddard. 

Normally  stoic  and  tight-lipped  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  Tower  was  inconsol- 
able. "He  would  call  me  up  at  12:30  at 
night  and  say,  'She  married  the  dullest 
son  of  a  bitch  in  the  world!  I  can't  be 
lieve  she  would  do  this  to  me!'    '  re 
ports  one  friend.  "I'd  say,  'Why  can't 
you  believe  it?  She's  always  been  .i 
money   girl.    You're   over-romantn.  i/ 
ing,  John.' 

But  Tower  had  always  been   B  TO 
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mantic  when  it  came  to  women.  Even 
his  broken  heart  failed  to  slow  him 
down  for  long,  and  by  spring  he  was 
much  in  demand  as  an  escort.  "John 
was  every  place  you  went,  but  he  was 
dancing  with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  says 
Nancy  Hamon,  a  close  friend  and  the 
widow  of  one  of  Texas's  biggest  inde- 
pendent oilmen.  "I  don't  think  he 
wanted  to  be  alone." 

And  he  made  sure  he  wasn't.  His  Tex- 
as Independence  Day  party,  on  March  2, 
was  liberally  spiced  with  different  wom- 
en he  was  seeing,  an  eclectic  array  that 
included  Rosy  Hall,  whom  he  had  just 
met  at  a  party  given  by  her  sister  Jerry. 


blackhearted  villains.  Writing  the  book 
had  been  cathartic.  "He  had  to  exorcise 
the  demon,"  says  one  former  aide.  After 
a  long  siege  of  tribulations,  things  final- 
ly seemed  to  be  looking  up  for  John 
Tower. 

A  month  after  the  Texas  Indepen- 
dence Day  party,  in  the  home  state  of 
Senator  Sam  Nunn,  the  Georgian  who 
had  spearheaded  the  campaign  to  deny 
Tower  the  Defense  post,  the  former  Tex- 
as senator  and  his  thirty-five-year-old 
daughter,  Marian,  boarded  a  twin-en- 
gine commuter  plane  en  route  to  a  Sea 
Island  dinner  party  celebrating  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book.  The  plane  crashed 


"I  was  with  him  the  night 
the  war  started,  watching  television. 
He'd  look  at  Cheney  and  say, 
That  would  have  been  me.'" 


Told  that  Jerry  was  married  to  Mick  Jag- 
ger,  Tower  looked  blank:  "Who's  that?" 
he  asked.  But  Rosy  certainly  caught  his 
interest;  a  flamboyant  aspiring  actress 
who  looks  like  a  cross  between  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Billy  Idol,  she  provided  an 
arresting  contrast  with  the  wealthy  so- 
cialites and  assorted  Dallas  notables  who 
were  Tower's  usual  companions.  "All 
of  us  were  there  at  the  party,"  said  Nan- 
cy Smith,  the  society  editor  for  the  Dal- 
las Times  Herald  and  a  frequent  date. 
"He  said  he  was  almost  rehabilitated." 
Tower  was  also  gearing  up  in  his  con- 
sulting business,  where  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  big  bucks  at  long  last. 
And  then  there  was  his  book  Conse- 
quences, a  scorching  account  of  his  re- 
jection as  secretary  of  defense  by  his 
Senate  colleagues,  whom  he  portrayed 
variously  as  wimps,  fools,  frauds,  and 


and  burned  in  a 
wooded  area  near 
the  Georgia  coast, 
killing  twenty- 
three  people.  There 
were  no  survivors. 

he  lunchtime 
crowd  is  noisy 
and  gay  in  the 
dining  room  at  the 
Mansion  on  Turtle 
Creek,  Dallas's 
best  hotel  and  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  lo- 
cal movers  and  shakers.  "Daddy  had 
lunch  here  almost  every  day,"  says 
Jeanne  Cox  with  a  desolate  look  in  her 
eyes.  We  are  lunching  with  Penny 
Cook,  Tower's  other  surviving  daugh- 
ter, and  Lou  Tower,  his  first  wife  and 
the  mother  of  all  three  girls.  The  middle 
daughter  was  Marian,  and  her  absence 
hangs  over  the  table  like  a  shroud.  The 
rest  of  the  family  is  still  stunned  with 
grief;  the  Tower  women  are  composed 
and  gracious,  but  their  pain  is  achingly 
palpable.  "I've  never  seen  a  family  any 
closer,"  says  Dr.  Leighton  Farrell, 
their  minister  at  the  Highland  Park 
United  Methodist  Church.  "John  and 
the  girls  were  absolutely  crazy  about 
one  another." 

Although  John  and  Lou's  twenty- 
four-year  marriage  ended  in  1976,  they 
had  become  good  friends  after  he  moved 


back  to  Dallas,  and  he  opened  Const 
quences — in  which  he  admits  he  was" 
unfaithful  to  her  while  they  were  mar- 
ried— with  a  moving  tribute:  "She  for- 
gave my  transgressions  and  was  always 
constant.  She  raised  our  children  and 
made  my  career  possible.  And  in  the 
hour  of  my  travail,  she  held  my  hand 
and  said,  'You  know  I've  always  be- 
lieved in  you.'  This  book  is  dedicated  to 
Lou  Tower." 

A  gentle,  soft-spoken  woman  whose 
kind  face  now  wears  a  permanent  aura  of 
sadness,  Lou  Tower  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally beloved  in  Dallas — "a  great  lady," 
I  hear  over  and  over  again.  When  John 
met  her,  she  was  a 
church  organist  and 
he  the  son  of  a  preacher 
back  home  in  Wichi- 
ta Falls.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple maintain  that 
John's  problems  all 
n  started   when  he  and 

Lou  got  divorced;  let- 
ting such  a  wonderful 
woman  get  away  was 
the  biggest  mistake  of 
his  life,  they  say.  But  the  seeds  of  those 
problems  had  been  sowed  many  years 
earlier,  back  in  John's  childhood  as  the 
son  and  grandson  of  Methodist  minis- 
ters, when  he  was  growing  up  in  a  series 
of  parsonages  and  on  a  subsistence  farm 
in  East  Texas. 

As  an  adult,  Tower  would  claim  to  be 
five  feet  five  and  a  half  inches,  although 
friends  suspected  he  was  exaggerating. 
"Vertically  challenged,"  they  used  to 
call  him  in  Washington.  By  then  he  had 
learned  to  deal  with  it,  usually  with  hu- 
mor. Traveling  around  Texas  during  his 
Senate  campaigns,  he  would  introduce 
himself  to  audiences  with  a  wry  line  that 
inevitably  won  smiles:  "My  name  is 
Tower,"  he  would  say,  "but  I  don't." 
In  his  youth,  however,  his  tiny  stature 
had  a  discouraging  impact.  "John  was 
so  small  in  junior  high  school  that  even 
the  boys  tended  to  think  of  him  as  a  mas 
cot  rather  than  a  friend,"  recalls  Dr.  Da- 
vid Switzer,  a  professor  of  pastoral  care 
and  counseling  at  Southern  Methodist 
University  and  a  friend  of  Tower's  for 
fifty-three  years.  "He  was  ver>  slender 
and  very  fair,  and  when  he  went  into  the 
navy  he  looked  like  a  child  dressed  up  in  a 
sailor  suit.  He  was  very  self-conscious 
about  it,  and  he  tended  to  make  up  lor  it  in 
various  ways;  he  wore  cowboy  boots  ami 

he  stomped  when  heu  alked  l  never  met  a 
girl  thai  didn't  jusl  love  being  with  John, 
but  none  of  them  took  him  serious!)  as  a 
potential  boyfriend.  I  think  he  kept  that 
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sense  of  littleness  and  pain,  and  he  tended 
to  overcompensate.  ...  He  could  sound 
awful  pompous.  That  was  true  even  when 
we  met,  back  in  the  eighth  grade.  He  had 
this  mellifluous  voice,  and  he  would  draw 
himself  up  and  make  pronouncements." 
Tower  revered  both  of  his  parents, 
and  he  specifically  denied  in  Conse- 
quences that  his  later  divorces  and  drink- 
ing represented  a  rebellion  against  his 
strict  Methodist  upbringing.  However, 
his  friends  aren't  sure  it  was  all  that  sim- 
ple. "I  think  the  thing  that  really  stuck 
in  John's  craw  was  the  expectation  that, 
as  a  minister's  son,  he  would  be  not  just 
good,  but  that  he  would  be  a  model,  and 
that  he  do  nothing  that  would  bring 
shame  on  the  family,"  says  Dr.  Switzer, 
who  spoke  at  Tower's  funeral. 

For  a  long  time,  he  brought  only  glo- 
ry. As  an  obscure  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  who  dared  to  take 
on  his  state's  previously  invincible 
Democratic  Party,  Tower  managed  to 
capture  Lyndon  Johnson's  Sen- 
ate seat  in  a  special  election  in 
1961,  thereby  becoming  Tex- 
as's first  Republican  senator  in 
nearly  a  century.  He  remained 
in  the  Senate  for  twenty-four 
years,  working  his  way  up 
through  the  seniority  system  to 
the  powerful  chairmanship  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  developing  a  passionate 
commitment  to  defense  and  na- 
tional-security issues.  His  de- 
tractors said  he  was  a  captive  of 
the  Pentagon,  and  certainly 
Tower  was  unfailingly  support- 
ive of  increases  in  the  Defense 
budget;  critics  charged  that  he 
never  met  a  weapons  system  he  didn't 
like.  "Tower  just  became  a  servant  of 
the  military,"  says  retired  rear  admiral 
Gene  La  Rocque,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information  in  Washington, 
D.C.  "Simply  to  be  a  spokesman  for  the 
Pentagon  in  the  halls  of  Congress  doesn't 
serve  the  nation  well.  The  Pentagon  will 
ask  for  the  moon,  and  John  Tower  would 
have  given  it." 

The  high  proportion  of  defense-indus- 
try suppliers  and  military  installations  in 
Texas  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  Tower's  enthusiasm;  he  was  a 
shrewd  politician  who  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
But  Tower's  expertise  conferred  a  great 
deal  of  authority,  even  among  those  who 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  became  ex- 
tremely influential  in  determining  de- 
fense policy.  "The  word  was  'You  don't 


mess  with  John  Tower  on  defense,' 
says  one  former  Senate  aide.  Many  of 
his  fellow  hawks  give  Tower  consider- 
able credit  for  the  outcome  of  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  "Tower  was  very  high- 
tech  in  his  approach  to  rearmament," 
says  Richard  Billmire,  a  longtime  Tower 
associate.  "When  I  talked  to  him  after  the 
first  bombing  runs,  I  said,  'Well,  you've 
got  something  to  be  proud  of. '  Everything 
he  had  worked  his  whole  life  for  had  been 
proven  when  it  mattered." 

However,  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  de- 
fense secretary  carried  a  particular  sting 
during  the  conflict  in  the  Gulf;  seeing 
Dick  Cheney  on  the  news  all  the  time 


"Dottie's  like  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 
She  always  gets  her  man." 


was  salt  in  the  wound.  "I  was  with  him 
the  night  the  war  started,  watching  tele- 
vision, and  you  could  just  see  the  sad- 
ness in  his  eyes,"  says  Nancy  Smith. 
"He'd  look  at  Cheney  and  say,  'That 
would  have  been  me.' 

But  Tower  was  also  a  fiercely  partisan 
Republican,  unhesitatingly  placing  party 
loyalty  above  his  own  personal  views  if 
the  occasion  demanded.  He  could  seem 
a  forbidding  presence  indeed  to  newer 
members.  At  a  memorial  tribute  to  Tow- 
er at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle  recalled  the  first 
time  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Quayle  dispensed 
his  opinions  freely  during  the  meeting, 
but  when  it  was  over  Tower  summoned 
him  and  delivered  a  chillingly  succinct 
lesson  in  the  ways  of  his  elders.  "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  I've  been  on  this  com- 


mittee for  twenty  years  and  it  was  ten 
years  before  I  ever  spoke,"  said  the 
chairman,  flinty-eyed. 

Tower  was  famous  for  his  unwilling- 
ness to  suffer  fools,  and  he  didn't  soften 
his  abrasiveness  even  for  his  senatorial 
peers.  "One  night  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  monstrous  debate  on  some  really 
close,  tough  vote,  and  it  looked  like  Sena- 
tor John  East  of  North  Carolina  was  going 
to  go  against  us,"  recalls  Steve  Bell,  for- 
mer chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  "When  East  voted  nay, 
Tower  rushed  up  the  aisle  and  said,  'You 
goddamn  dumb  son  of  a  bitch,  do  you 
know  what  you're  doing,  you  mother- 
fucker?' In  front  of  staff,  mem- 
bers— everybody.  The  answer 
probably  was  no,  and  that  was 
what  infuriated  Tower  more 
than  anything.  He  just  could 
not  abide  arrant  stupidity." 

Needless  to  say,  that  atti- 
tude didn't  endear  him  to  his 
senatorial  brethren.   "He  just 
didn't  build  up  a  lot  of  chips  for 
the  time  when  he  might  get  into  trouble 
and  need  them,"  says  Jim  McGovern,  a 
former  staff  director  of  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee.  "You  didn't  have  a  lot 
of  people  trying  to  do  favors  for  John 
Tower." 

To  be  sure,  Tower's  reputation  as  a 
G.O.P.  loyalist  also  earned  him  a  good 
deal  of  respect,  and  when  Tower  was 
named  head  of  the  commission  investi- 
gating the  Iran-contra  affair,  those  very 
credentials  made  his  criticism  of  the 
Reagan  administration  seem  all  the  more 
devastating.  "He  put  principle  above 
party  in  writing  the  Tower  board  re- 
port," says  Rhett  Dawson,  the  executive 
director  for  the  Tower  Commission. 

Although  some  former  allies  later 
turned  on  Tower  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, his  name  had  always  been  anathe- 
ma to  those  with  more  progressive 
politics.  "I  saw  him  as  the  Antichrist," 
says  one  Texas  liberal.  Like  many  other 
tragedies.  Tower's  grisly  death  gave  rise 
to  a  predictable  spate  of  bad  jokes,  one 
of  which  asserted  that  the  cause  of  the 
plane  crash  had  just  been  discovered:  the 
plane  had  two  right  wings.  But  even 
those  who  disagreed  with  Tower  often 
admired  him.  "He  was  a  civilized  man 
whose  conservatism  stemmed  from 
thought  and  principle,  not  from  racism 
or  meanness  or  opportunism,''  wrote 
Molly  Ivins,  a  liberal  columnist  for  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  aftei  lower's 
death.  "Tower,  more  ol  an  intellectual 
than  a  true  believer,  enjoyed  discussing 
political  and  {Continued  on  page   I2S) 
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(Continued  from  page  118)  economic 
theory  and  did  so  with  intelligence  and 
charm." 

The  charm  part  is  problematic.  After 
the  Defense  debacle,  some  pundits 
proclaimed  that  the  Senate  snubbed 
him  because  Tower  had  never  been  one  of 
the  boys,  that  he  simply  wasn't  a  member 
of  the  club.  "I  think  the  Senate  really 
rejected  him  because  he  was  unpleasant , ' ' 
says  one  political  journalist  who  knew 
him  well.  "The  Senate  is  a  very  collegial 
place  where  you  get  along  and  go  along, 
and  Tower  just  didn't  play  those 
games."  One  line  that  made  the  rounds 


pie,"  says  Dr.  Farrell,  a  friend  for  twen- 
ty years.  "The  public  image  comes  off 
as  very  cold  and  aloof,  but  the  John 
Tower  I  knew  was  a  hilarious  guy  who 
was  always  telling  stories  on  himself." 
Tower  was  also  beloved  by  large  num- 
bers of  former  employees;  after  he  lost 
the  Defense  job,  some  three  hundred 
staffers  who  had  worked  for  Tower  at 
some  point  between  1960  and  1989 
staged  a  weekend-long  reunion  in  Dallas 
in  tribute  to  their  former  boss. 

Many  of  Tower's  associates  dismiss 
as  hogwash  the  theory  that  he  was  reject- 
ed as  punishment  for  his  abrasive  per- 
sonality. The  leading  alternative  scenar- 


Until  the  day  after  the  crash,  the 
Tower  family  had  no  definitive  word 
on  whether  Pooh  and  John 
had  actually  been  on  the  flight. 


was  "To  know  him  is  to  loathe  him." 
Although  Tower's  shyness  was  almost 
never  mentioned  in  the  debate  over  why 
his  was  the  first  Cabinet  nomination  by  a 
newly  elected  president  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  to  be  rejected,  it  may 
have  played  a  crucial  role  in  determining 
his  relationships  with  fellow  senators. 
"John  Tower  did  not  speak  to  me  for  six 
years,"  former  senator  Gary  Hart  wrote 
in  The  Washington  Post  after  Tower's 
death.  "His  disdain  (or  so  it  seemed  at  the 
time)  was  even  more  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  we  were  both  members  of  one  of 
the  more  fraternal  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tees, the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
.  .  .Even  then,  John  Tower  was  notable 
for  a  reserve  and  aloofness  bordering  on 
unpleasantness.  But  in  this,  as  in  much 
about  John  Tower,  I  was  wrong.  I  came  to 
believe  he  was  an  extremely  shy  man." 
But  with  people  he  was  close  to,  Tow- 
er could  seem  another  man  entirely. 
"He  was  almost  like  two  different  peo- 


io,  which  is  detailed 
by  Tower  himself  in 
his  book,  is  that  dur- 
ing the  transition  pe- 
riod between  the  Rea- 
gan and  Bush  admin- 
istrations various  fac- 
tions were  vying  for 
power,  and  Tower 
was  a  casualty  of  the 
combined  machina- 
tions of  Democratic 
rivals  such  as  Sam  Nunn,  the  current 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman, 
and  of  Republican  enemies  such  as  Paul 
Weyrich,  a  moralistic  New  Right  activ- 
ist who  testified  against  Tower  during 
the  Senate  hearings.  "The  reactionary 
right  wing  wanted  to  show  George  Bush 
they  were  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with, 
so  they  decided  to  go  after  Tower,  who 
didn't  agree  with  them  on  abortion  or  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,"  explains 
one  Washington  insider  who  was  inti- 
mately involved  with  the  hearings. 
"And  Nunn  was  very  concerned  that  il 
Tower  was  confirmed  Nunn  couldn't 
push  around  the  next  secretary  of  de- 
fense. Tower  could  have  been  the  nicest 
guy  in  the  world,  but  if  Sam  Nunn  and 
George  Mitchell  on  one  side  and  Wey- 
rich and  others  on  the  right  wanted  to 
see  him  get  beaten,  there  was  no  way  he 
was  going  to  win." 

Given  the  predilections  oi'  many  sena- 
tors, it  was  always  rather  difficult  to  be- 


lieve that  Tower's  former  colleagues 
really  rejected  him  on  moral  grounds. 
"If  they  threw  everyone  out  of  this  town 
who  had  shacked  up  with  someone  else 
or  gotten  drunk,  there  would  be  no  gov- 
ernment," former  senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  said  at  the  time. 

Tower's  consumption  patterns  cer- 
tainly used  to  be  legendary.  "The  Tower 
hearings  obliterated  any  last  vestige  of 
respect  I  might  have  had  for  the  compe- 
tence of  the  F.B.I. ,  which  spent  all  that 
time   and   money   trying   to  discover 
whether  John  Tower  drank  too  much — 
and  couldn't,"  says  one  media  commen- 
tator in  disgust.   "This  is,  after  all,  a 
man  who  passed  out  face 
down  in  the  chili  at  his  an- 
nual Texas  Independence 
Day  party."   Actually,   it 
was  the  Chili  Appreciation 
Society's  annual  dinner, 
and  John  Tower  was  the 
Washington    chapter's 
scheduled   speaker — on 
Travis  and  the  Alamo,  of 
course.     'They  revived 
him   and   he   went   ahead 
and  spoke,"  says  one  reporter  who  was 
there  that  night,  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
"Tower  had  a  unique  ability  to  bounce 
back  quickly  from  overindulgence." 

This  was  fortunate,  since  by  most  ac- 
counts Tower  drank  excessively  during 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  although  he 
later  cut  back.  "The  drinking  had  been  a 
problem,  but  the  supreme  irony  of  all 
this  is  that  Lilla  Cummings  told  him 
that,  as  a  condition  of  their  marriage,  he 
had  to  stop  hitting  the  hard  stuff,  and  he 
kept  his  end  of  the  deal,"  reports  a  for- 
mer employee.  "The  most  I  saw  him 
drink  during  the  eighties  was  two  glasses 
of  wine." 

Tower's  ill-fated  marriage  to  I. ilia 
Burt  Cummings,  the  Washington  lawyer 
who  became  his  second  wile,  was  uni- 
versally deplored  by  his  friends,  family, 
and  staffers.  "She  just  wreaked  havoc 
everywhere  she  went,"  says  Jeanne 
Cox.  Tower's  intimates  found  Lilla  to  be 
domineering,  ruthless,  critical,  inliu 
sive,  and  utterly  overwhelming.  "She 
ate  him  alive,"  says  Dr.  Swit/er.  "She 
was  a  horror  show,"  says  Jim  McGov 
em.  "She  was  just  a  vampire."  Even  his 
fellow  senators  couldn't  stand  her, 
"Whatever  lie  had  to  pay  to  gel  out  of 
that  relationship,  it  was  worth  it,"  said 
one  leading  Republican  alter  Tower  fi- 
nally got  a  divorce.  In  the  end,  howevei . 
he  may  have  paid  the  dearest  price  ol 
all,  if  he  was  correct  that  I. ilia  was  re 
sponsible   for  many  of  the  accusations 
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that  cost  him  the  Defense  job.  Cum- 
mings  won't  discuss  it;  when  I  telephone 
her,  she  tells  me  that  she's  terminally  ill 
and  too  weak  to  talk.  "Have  a  nice  life," 
she  says.  "It's  too  late  for  me."  Tower's 
intimates  remain  so  bitter  they  don't  even 
seem  to  pity  Cum- 
mings  for  her  misfor- 
tunes.  "She  was 
responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  slander, 
a  lot  of  his  friends 
say  she  got  what  was 
coming,"  Nancy 
Hamon  says  darkly. 
As  for  the  alleged 
womanizing  that 
came  up  during  Tow- 
er's confirmation  hearings,  that  too  was 
largely  a  case  of  his  licentious  past  com- 
ing back  to  haunt  him.  Opinions  on  the 
extent  to  which  he  deserved  that  reputa- 
tion vary  wildly;  in  general,  a  major  de- 
terminant seems  to  be  gender.  Many  of 
Tower's  male  friends  simply  refuse  to 
believe  that  Tower  could  be  as  lecherous 
as  a  lot  of  women  have  accused  him  of 
being;  they  tend  to  describe  him  as 
courtly  rather  than  lewd.  "He  was  an 
old-fashioned  charmer,"  says  one  for- 
mer staffer.  "While  the  hearings  were 


going  on,  he  threw  up  his  little  hands 
and  said,  T'm  getting  punished  for  all 
this — I  wish  I'd  had  a  lot  more  fun!' 

Others  saw  his  patterns  as  considera- 
bly less  benign.  One  young  Senate  aide 
who  had  never  been  introduced  to  Tower 


"He  was  a  huge  flirt,  and  he  was 
absolutely  adorable/'  Rosy  Hall  reports. 
'1  think  he  was  a  very  sexy  man, 
and  I  heard  he  was  wild  in  bed." 


was  appalled  when  she  got  onto  an  ele- 
vator with  him  one  day.  "The  next  thing 
I  knew  I  had  been  pinched  on  the  rear 
end,"  she  reports.  "The  door  opened 
and  he  walked  off,  and  I  just  stood  there 
dumbfounded."  Although  the  incident 
happened  years  ago,  the  woman  had 
strong  feelings  about  Tower's  nomina- 
tion to  be  secretary  of  defense.  "If  it  had 
just  been  a  question  of  him  being  a  play- 
boy, that  would  have  been  between  him 
and  his  wife,  but  this  was  molestation 
and  assault,"  she  says. 
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Some  women  were  particularly  in- 
censed about  the  kind  of  targets  Tower 
tended  to  pick.  "The  larger  problem  was 
that  he  consistently  hit  on  women  who 
were  economically  and  socially  vulnera- 
ble— women  who  worked  for  him,  his 
students  at  S .  M .  U . ,  women  who  were  not 
iri  a  position  to  say  no,"  says  one  long- 
time observer.  "That's  not  a  lusty  pursuit 
of  good  times.  That's  exploitation." 

Still,  his  friends  felt  that  the  frenzy  of 
Tower-bashing  based  largely  on  events 
that  were  either  undocumented  or  dec- 
ades old  was  grossly  unfair.  "I  think 
that  in  Tower's  older  years  he  conducted 
himself  impeccably,"  says  Frank  Gaff- 
ney,  a  former  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee staffer.  Indeed,  if  Tower's  pursuit  of 
Rosy  Hall  is  any  indication:  he  began  his 
courtship  by  asking  her  mother's  per- 
mission. 

As  Rosy  Hall  struts  into  the  Mansion 
on  Turtle  Creek  in  her  stiletto  heels, 
even  the  lavishly  costumed  and  made- 
up  dinner  crowd  betrays  a  few  stunned 
double  takes;  her  off-the-shoulder  black 
minidress  looks  as  if  it  were  painted  on. 
Earlier  this  afternoon  Hall  was  seized  by 
one  of  her  not  infrequent  fits,  and  her 
coiffure  bears  the  consequences.  "Every 
time  I'm  not  feeling  so  good,  I  say, 
'Gimme  the  bleach!'  she  confesses 
with  a  sigh.  "Do  I  look  too  weird?"  Al- 
though her  eyebrows  are  coal  black,  her 
hair  is  a  startling  white,  and  it  stands  on 
end  in  short,  bristling  spikes.  She  and 
John  Tower  seemed  an  odd  combina- 
tion— Hall's  approach  toward  sustaining 
a  conversation  with  Tower  was  to  ask 
him  to  explain  the  Middle  East  to  her — 
but  Rosy  shares  her  more  celebrated  sis- 
ter's high  spirits  and  sense  of  humor, 
and  it's  easy  to  see  why  she  would  have 
appealed  to  him. 

"He  was  a  huge  flirt,  and  he  was  ab- 
solutely adorable,"  Rosy  reports.  "I 
think  he  was  a  very  sexy  man,  and  I 
heard  he  was  wild  in  bed.  He  wasn't  the 
kind  of  guy  who  looked  sexy,  but  he 
was  the  kind  of  guy  who  thought  sexy, 
and  he  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  could 
flatter  you." 

However,  Hall  found  her  now  swam 
still   preoccupied  with  his  own  disap 
pointments.  "He  was  so  brokenhearted 
about   what   happened   to   his   career," 
Hall   says.    When   her   sixteen-year-old 
daughter  interviewed  Tower  for  a  school 
paper  and  asked  what  made  him  want  to 
got  into  politics  in  the  first  place,  he  ic 
plied,  "My  mother  dropped  me  on  m\ 
head."  Nevertheless.    Tower  hadn't  en 
tirely  gotten  it  out  of  his  blood,  "He'd 
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say,  'Do  you  think  I  ought  to  run  for 
mayor  of  Dallas?'  '  Nancy  Smith  re- 
calls. "Another  time  he  told  me,  'I 
should  have  run  for  governor. ' 

But  Tower's  political  regrets  paled 
next  to  his  personal  sorrows.  "Every 
time  I  was  around  him,  he  talked  about 
Dottie,"  Hall  reports.  "Sure,  he  would 
be  flirting  like  mad,  but  at  the  same  time 
he's  about  to  cry .  He  said  Dottie  wanted  to 
be  really  rich  really  quick,  and  he  guessed 
he  wasn't  getting  rich  quick  enough." 

Dottie  got  what  she  wanted,  of  course. 
"Nothing  stops  her,"  says  one  old 
friend.  "She  has  always  gotten  what  she 
wanted."  Another  friend  adds,  "At  any 
price."  In  this  case,  the  cost  was  all  to 
John  Tower. 

On  a  balmy  Texas  night  in  late  May, 
the  ballroom  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Central  is  hung  with  shimmering 
curtains  of  tinsel  and  white  orchids  float 
in  big  bowls  atop  a  sea  of  dinner  tables. 
More  than  eight  hundred  Dallasites  have 
paid  up  to  $  1 ,000  each  to  attend  a  bene- 
fit for  the  American  Parkinson  Disease 
Association,  and  the  parade  of  glitter 
and  glitz  is  blinding.  Understated  ele- 
gance is  not  a  Texas  tradition,  and  you 
have  never  seen  so  many  acres  of  se- 


quins and  beads,  ruffles  and  bows,  lace 
and  lame,  such  enormous  jewelry,  such 
big  hair.  The  guests  are  still  busy  finding 
their  tables  as  the  band  begins  to  play  "I 
Wish  You  Love,"  but  suddenly  a  hand- 
some couple  glides  out  onto  the  dance 
floor. 

Impeccably  dressed  in  black-tie,  Bob 
Goddard  is  a  big,  bulky  man  with  the 
hangdog  expression  of  a  basset  hound. 
The  new  Mrs.  Goddard,  a  onetime  aspir- 
ing starlet,  is  wearing  a  clinging  black 
dress  and  she  is  dripping  with  ice.  Pear- 
shaped  diamond  pendants  dangle  from 
more  clusters  of  diamonds  on  her  ears,  a 
dazzling  diamond  necklace  slides  sinu- 
ously down  her  neck  and  nestles  entic- 
ingly in  her  cleavage,  diamonds  and 
emeralds  circle  her  wrists,  and  a  major 
rock  sparkles  on  her  ring  finger  as  she 
rests  her  carefully  manicured  hand  in 
Goddard 's  big  paw.  Her  white-blond 
hair  is  swept  up  in  a  bouffant  French 
twist,  and  as  she  tilts  her  head  back  to 
smile  radiantly  at  her  hulking  husband, 
heads  turn  to  watch. 

Once  around  the  room,  twice,  three 
times — and  then  the  song  ends.  But  in- 
stead of  returning  to  their  table,  the  God- 
dards,  holding  hands,  stroll  slowly 
toward  the  door  and  disappear  through 
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the  exit.  After  a  while  it  is  clear  they're 
not  coming  back.  "Well,  they're  newly- 
weds,  you  know,"  one  woman  says 
wistfully. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  this  was  the 
kind  of  event  Heyser  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  attended  with  John  Tower; 
during  their  five  years  together  Dottie 
and  John  were  always  on  the  scene  at 
home  when  they  weren't  traveling 
around  the  world.  England  was  their  fa- 
vorite getaway  spot;  Tower  was  a  pas- 
sionate Anglophile  who  referred  to  his 
apartment  as  a  "flat,"  and  with  Dottie 
on  his  arm  he  became  a  regular  at  Ascot 
and  Wimbledon  and  Henley. 

But  in  the  months  before  he  died, 
Tower  had  taken  to  avoiding  parties 
where  Dottie  and  Bob  Goddard  were  ex- 
pected, even  when  the  occasion  was  im- 
portant to  him.  Tower's  daughter  Jeanne 
married  into  a  leading  Dallas  family, 
and  a  couple  of  days  after  the  Goddards' 
surprise  nuptials,  Jeanne's  father-in-law, 
Ed  Cox,  gave  a  party.  As  Tower's  con- 
stant companion,  Dottie  had  of  course 
been  invited,  but  the  Tower  family  was 
aghast  when  she  called  Ed  Cox,  who  is 
featured  on  the  Forbes  Four  Hundred  list 
of  the  richest  people  in  America,  to  say 
she'd  be  bringing  her  new  husband  in- 
stead. John  Tower  ended  up  staying 
home,  while  Dottie,  apparently  oblivi- 
ous to  the  family's  dismay,  showed  up 
with  her  head  held  high  and  her  new 
husband  on  her  arm. 

Goddard's  sudden  infatuation  with 
Dottie  was  not  entirely  surprising,  given 
her  track  record.  "She's  a  man's  wom- 
an," says  Nancy  Hamon.  "She  flatters 
them,  she  accepts  them  for  what  they 
are,  if  they  smoke  cigars  she  doesn't 
make  a  stink  about  it,  she  keeps  herself 
beautifully,  she's  always  feminine,  she's 
never  bossy  or  overbearing,  and  they 
adore  her.  Men  just  gathered  around  her 
like  a  pot  of  honey." 

Dottie  broke  into  the  moneyed  eche- 
lons of  Dallas  society  with  Estill  Heyser, 
a  lesser  oilman  whom  she  had  married 
with  her  usual  enterprise.  "Estill  left  his 
second  wife  for  Dottie,"  says  Virginia 
Linthicum,  the  widow  of  Clint  Murchi- 
son  Sr.,  the  founder  of  the  Murchison  oil 
dynasty.  However,  Dottie  paid  a  price 
for  her  reward;  these  days  their  friends 
refer  discreetly  to  Estill's  having  been 
"sick"  for  a  long  time  before  he  died, 
but  it  seems  the  real  problem  was  alco- 
hol. "Estill  drank  himself  to  death," 
Hamon  s;iys  bluntly.  Through  it  all. 
Dottie  stood  by  him.  "She  never  aban 
cloned  him,  and  she  never  would  have," 
says  Nancy  Holmes.  ;i  New  York  writer. 
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But  after  Estill  died  in  1983,  Dottie  told 
everyone  she  would  never  marry  again. 
She  certainly  told  John  Tower  that,  and 
she  claims  she  told  Bob  Goddard  too, 
but  her  actions  in  the  days  leading  up  to 
her  wedding  might  lead  one  to  wonder. 

Bob  Goddard  lives  in  an  ivy-covered 
brick  house  overlooking  a  wide 
green  lawn  that  wraps  around  a  cor- 
ner on  a  quiet,  tree-lined  street  in  one  of 
Dallas's  more  exclusive  neighborhoods. 
Goddard's  late  wife,  who  had  suffered 
from  emphysema,  had  been  ill  and 
wheelchair-bound  for  years,  and  as  soon 
as  Dottie  was  married  she  commenced  a 
wholesale  redecoration  of  the  Goddard 
house.  "The  workers  were  there  the 
next  day,"  says  Shannon  Murchison, 
who  lives  across  the  street.  Dottie 
doesn't  want  anyone  to  see  it  until  it's 
finished — although  she  will  say  that  the 
decor  is  "English"  and  features  a  lot  of 
animal  skins — so  this  morning  she  has 
agreed  to  talk  with  me  at  Murchison' s 
house. 

Sashaying  slightly  and  taking  tiny 
steps  like  some  cartoon  caricature  of 
femininity — a  saucy  blonde  Betty  Boop, 
perhaps — Dottie  picks  her  way  up  the 
walk.  Always  perfectly  groomed,  today 
she  is  resplendent  in  an  immaculate  ivo- 
ry silk  blouse  and  pants;  her  neck  is 
draped  with  a  chain  of  little  gold  smile 
buttons.  As  she  settles  herself  on  a  sofa, 
she  maintains  her  perfect  posture  and  her 
imperious  carriage.  Murchison  has  left 
us  with  a  pot  of  coffee  and  a  plate  of 
frosted  sticky  buns,  and  Dottie  promptly 
puts  away  two  or  three  of  them,  delicate- 
ly licking  away  every  sugary  crumb  and 
savoring  each  bite  with  rivetingly  sensu- 
al languor.  Dottie  owns  up  to  being  six- 
ty-five, the  same  age  as  John  Tower 
when  he  died,  but  even  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine  she  looks  dewy  and 
fresh.  "By  candlelight  she  could  pass 
for  thirty-five,"  Nancy  Hamon  attests. 

Although  things  have  worked  out 
quite  nicely  for  Dottie,  she  has  apparent- 
ly been  stung  by  the  widespread  criti- 
cism of  the  way  she  dumped  John 
Tower,  and  she's  already  working  on 
some  revisionist  history;  when  Murchi- 
son called  to  arrange  our  appointment, 
Dottie  said,  "I  don't  know  why  she 
would  want  to  talk  to  me — John  and  I 
were  just  friends!"  In  Dottie's  version 
of  events,  she  and  John  never  had  an 
exclusive  relationship,  and  she  and  Bob 
Goddard  had  known  each  other  for 
twenty-five  years,  so  it  was  hardly  sur- 
prising when  they  started  to  go  out  alter 
his  wife  died.   "We  were  dating  each 


other  all  the  time,  and  I  was  absolutely 
mad  crazy  in  love  with  him,"  Dottie 
says.  "But  I  told  him,  T'm  not  going  to 
marry  anyone,  so  if  you  ever  start  talk- 
ing about  marriage,  forget  it.'  "  These 
brave  words  seem  to  have  slipped  her 
mind  a  few  days  later  when  Goddard 
called  her  at  6:30  in  the  morning  and 
said,  "We're  going  to  get  married  this 
week,  so  get  up  and  get  yourself  dressed 
— we're  going  downtown  to  get  the  mar- 
riage license." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  want  to  get 
married  again,"  I  venture. 

Dottie  lifts  her  perfect  little  nose  in 
the   air,   regards   me  appraisingly   with 


Critics  charged  that  he  never 
met  a  weapons  system  he  didn't  like. 
"Tower  became  a  servant  of  the 
military,"  says  a  retired  rear  admiral. 


what  she  calls  her  "green  cat's  eyes," 
and  smiles  as  if  she  had  just  swallowed  a 
particularly  plump  canary.  "I  went, 
didn't  I?"  she  purrs. 

Her  friends  have  a  different  take  on 
this  sequence  of  events.  "John  had  to  be 
in  Europe  just  before  Thanksgiving,  so 
he  couldn't  come  to  the  opening  of  a 
library  I  gave  to  S.M.U.,"  explains 
Nancy  Hamon,  a  major  philanthropist 
whose  largess  extends  well  beyond  Dal- 
las's Southern  Methodist  University. 
"Dottie  called  me  and  asked  if  I  would 
have  Bob  Goddard  bring  her."  Before 
long  the  tom-toms  started  to  pound. 
"The  word  went  out  on  the  grapevine: 
'Dottie  is  tracking  Bob  Goddard,  but 
she'll  never  get  him,'  reports  one 
knowledgeable  observer.  Indeed,  God- 
dard was  a  major  catch.  "When  his  wife 
died,  he  became  the  number-one  target 
of  all  the  ladies  in  Dallas."  says  the 
same  source. 

But  Dottie's  campaign  was  particular- 
ly skillful.  "She's  like  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police."  says  Nancy 
Holmes.  "She  always  gets  her  man." 
Virginia  Linthicum  says  she  heard  that 
Dottie  had  even  been  sending  Bob  flow- 
ers. "That's  a  strange  thiny  for  a  woman 
to  do,  don't  you  think'.'"  Linthicum 
asks,  raising  one  eyebrow  with  exquisite 
delicacy. 

"Well,  it  worked,  didn't  it'.'"  I  ob- 
serve. 

Linthicum  purses  her  lips,   her  eyes 


twinkling  with  amusement.  "Something 
worked,"  she  says. 

Dottie  denies  ever  having  sent  God- 
dard flowers,  but  he  married  her  on  De- 
cember 19,  only  a  month  after  their 
arranged  date.  Like  Tower,  Dottie's  inti- 
mates were  flabbergasted  when  she 
made  her  announcement.  "I  never  was 
so  shocked  in  my  life,"  exclaims  Linthi- 
cum. "I  just  about  fell  off  the  bed  when 
I  heard,"  says  Effie  Cain,  whose  late 
husband,  Wofford,  was  once  Clint  Mur- 
chison's  partner. 

Friends  say  that  Goddard  seems  de- 
lighted with  his  new  wife  thus  far.  "I'm 
sure  he's  in  hog  heaven,"  says  Hamon. 
But  for  friends  of  John 
Tower's,  the  contrast  is 
painful.    Dottie   claims 
that  she  doesn't  feel  the 
least    bit    guilty    about 
how   much   she   hurt 
him,  and  says  she  was 
always  forthright  about 
the  fact  that  she  wasn't 
going    to    marry    him. 
"Never,   never,   nev- 
er."   she   says   firmly. 
"I  don't  care  if  he'd  been  president  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  never  have 
married  him.    It's  tough  enough  when 
you're  in  love  with  someone,  and  I  v\as 
never  in  love  with  him.  We  were  always 
wonderful  friends,  but  we  were  never  a 
great  love  affair." 

Again,  her  friends  have  a  somewhat 
different  perspective.  "She'd  say.  'I 
can't  marry  John  Tower — he  doesn't 
have  any  money!1  '  reports  Effie  Cain, 
whose  normal  daytime  at-home  attire  in- 
cludes diamonds  the  si/e  of  Brazil  nuts. 
Some  of  Dottie's  intimates  are  also  high- 
ly skeptical  about  her  current  assertion 
that  she  has  found  true  love  for  the  first 
time.  "I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  in 
love  before  in  my  life,"  Dottie  tells  me. 
a  beatific  expression  on  her  face  "I 
thought  I  was,  but  I  wasn't." 

Dottie  admits  she  was  taken  aback  In 
Tower's  anguish  alter  she  left  him.  "I 
was  surprised  that  he  took  it  the  way  he 

did,"  she  allows,  wide  eyed  and  ingen 

nous.  "I!  he  had  told  me  he  was  going 
to  marry  Miss  So-aiul -so.  I  would  have 
said,  'That's  wonderful     I'm  very  hap 
py  for  you." 

By  this  time  Dome  has  polished  "It 
the  stiek\  buns,  and  even  though  her  1 1 [ > 

stick  is  still  perfect  she  wipes  n  all  oil 

and  carefully  applies  a  glistening  new 

coal.    As   I   walk   her  OUl   the  door,   she 

asks  me  about  my  own  marriage;  I  tell 
hei  thai  n's  a  very  happ)  one  She 
shrugs.  "II  one  doesn't  work,  gel  anoth 
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er,"  she  says  airily.  "They're  all  just 
stepping-stones.  You  learn  something 
new  from  every  one.  And  then" — she 
throws  her  head  back  and  smiles  raptur- 
ously at  the  big  Texas  sky — "you  finally 
find  the  right  one." 

On  a  Friday  morning  in  early  April, 
Marian  Tower,  who  had  been  called 
Pooh  by  virtually  everyone  since  she 
was  a  little  girl,  stopped  by  her  mother's 
place  to  drop  off  her  little  black  dachs- 
hund. Pooh  was  on  her  way  to  Georgia 
with  her  father,  and  Lou  was  going  to 
take  care  of  her  dog  while  she  was 
away.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  Lou  took 
her  own  dog  and  Pooh's  dog  to  the  vet, 
and  she  was  on  her  way  home  when  she 
flipped  on  the  car  radio.  "And  there  it 
was,"  she  says  quietly.  "I  had  several 
pretty  close  calls  getting  home." 

"It"  was  the  news  of  the  plane  crash. 
Jeanne  Cox  heard  it  from  her  husband; 
her  father's  office  had  told  him  so  he 
could  be  the  one  to  break  it  to  his  wife. 
But  Penny  Cook  was  informed  by  the 
television  in  her  kitchen,  where  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  staring  at  devastat- 
ing pictures  of  burned  wreckage.  Until 
the  next  day,  the  Tower  family  had  no 
definitive  word  on  whether  Pooh  and 
John  had  actually  been  on  the  flight  they 
were  supposed  to  take. 

It  was  typical  of  Pooh,  the  only  un- 
married Tower  daughter,  that  she  was 
traveling  with  her  father;  after  finding  a 
number  of  other  jobs  unsatisfying,  she 
had  gone  to  work  for  John  full-time, 
handling  his  scheduling  and  his  corre- 
spondence, doing  office  work  and  serv- 
ing as  his  hostess,  accompanying  him  on 
trips  and  generally  filling  in  wherever  he 
needed  her.  Like  her  mother,  Pooh  was 
much  loved  anywhere  she  went.  "She 
was  all  the  things  everybody  says  about 
her — warm,  vivacious,  friendly,  gra- 
cious, full  of  life,"  says  Carl  Smith,  a 
former  Republican  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  "She 
cherished  her  father,  and  he  felt  the  same 
about  her,  and  it  was  just  like  her  that  she 
was  by  his  side  when  he  died." 

Her  family  still  hasn't  been  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  loss.  "John  had  a  very  full 
life,"  says  Lou  Tower,  clearly  concen- 
trating on  maintaining  an  even  tone.  "It 
was  interesting,  it  was  strong,  it  was 
positive,  it  influenced  a  lot  of  people,  he 
served  his  country  so  well,  and  he  was 
sixty-five  years  old.  You  see  what  effect 
a  life  like  that  has  had.  But  Pooh  hadn't 
had  that  much  time.  .  .  "  Her  composure 
cracks,  and  for  a  few  long  moments 
she    struggles    to    regain    her    breath, 


gasping  as  if  she  can't  get  enough  air. 
"It's  not  right  for  your  child  to  die  be- 
fore you,"  she  says,  her  voice  scarcely 
audible.  "It's  not  fair!  But  who  says 
anything's  fair." 

Of  all  the  blows  that  life  handed  John 
Tower,  he  never  lived  to  experience  the 
final  one.  "The  last  tragedy  strikes  me 
as  by  far  the  worst:  that  his  daughter 
died  with  him,"  Molly  Ivins  wrote  in 
her  column.  "He  would  have  given  his 
life  to  have  prevented  that." 

To  all  the  other  slings  and  arrows,  he 
had  responded  with  his  usual  fortitude. 
A  few  weeks  before  he  died  Nancy 
Smith  complimented  him  on  his  strength 


"If  they  threw  everyone  out  of  this 
town  who  had  shacked  up 
with  someone  else  or  gotten  drunk, 
there  would  be  no  government." 


in  dealing  with  adversity.  Tower  was 
matter-of-fact.  "He  said,  'You  just  take 
the  cards  that  life  deals  you  and  you  go 
on,'  "  she  reports. 

In  fact,  however,  he  had  finally  found 
it  necessary  to  get  some  help,  a  decision 
that  represented  a  radical  departure  from 
the  values  that  had  always  governed  his 
conduct.  When  Dottie  Heyser  left  him, 
Dr.  Switzer  reports,  "John  called  me 
and  said,  'For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
cannot  handle  what's  going  on  within 
me.  I  have  got  to  talk  to  someone.'  And 
he  started  counseling  with  a  therapist. 
He  had  been  very  stoical  about  having 
cancer;  every  time  I'd  ask  him  how  he 
was  feeling,  he'd  say,  'Just  fine.  Every- 
thing's going  to  be  fine.'  I  could  not  get 
to  a  single  feeling  about  this.  And  when 
his  mother  died  last  summer,  he  spoke  at 
the  funeral  without  a  quiver  of  voice, 
without  a  tear.  There  was  a  strong  streak 
of  stoicism  in  John,  of  '1  will  not  let  any 
feeling  show.'  He  hurt  a  lot  after  the  De- 
fense business,  but  he  knew  that's  the 
way  political  life  is.  But  with  Dottie  it 
was  different.  He  was  absolutely  torn 
apart.  .  .  .  Still,  he  was  beginning  to  get 
back.  I  think  therapy  was  helping  him." 

By  the  time  the  bluebonnets  began  to 
glow  on  the  fields  outside  Dallas  this 
spring.  Tower  was  visibly  improved. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  exer- 
cising and  dieting,  and  he  was  proud  of 
the  results.  "He  wa->  trying  to  start 
afresh,"    says   Nancy   Smith.    Tower's 


family  is  dismayed  that  so  many  people 
think  he  died  a  bitter  man;  they  contend 
that  he  had  regained  a  sense  of  well- 
being  before  his  death.  "He  was  over 
the  business  with  Dorothy,  his  business 
was  flourishing,  he  had  all  kinds  of  pos- 
sibilities on  the  horizon,  he  was  dating  a 
lpt  of  women  and  enjoying  all  that,  he 
had  quit  smoking,  and  he  was  feeling 
great,"  says  his  daughter  Penny. 

After  Tower  died.  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush  went  to  his  memorial  service  in 
Dallas,  and  many  eulogies  were  deliv- 
ered both  there  and  in  the  subsequent 
tribute  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  in 
Virginia.  Tower's  achievements  were 
duly  noted;  he  had 
played  a  decisive  role  in 
the  political  history  of 
his  state,  where  he  was 
considered  the  father  of 
the  modern  Republican 
Party,  and  he  had 
paved  the  way  for  the 
resurgence  of  the 
G.O.P.  in  the  solidly 
Democratic  South. 
There  was  no  question 
that  he  had  loomed  large  on  the  national 
scene  as  well,  exerting  enormous  influ- 
ence on  defense  and  security  issues.  He 
had  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
senators  in  the  country  and  had  served 
through  six  presidencies,  finally  leaving 
the  Senate  not  because  the  voters  kicked 
him  out  of  office  but  because  he  himself 
decided  it  was  time  for  a  change.  He 
may  have  been  short,  but  nobody  could 
say  he  hadn't  earned  his  sobriquet  as 
"the  Little  Giant"  from  Texas.  In  the 
tribute  at  Arlington,  Senator  William 
Cohen,  in  delivering  his  final  verdict  on 
an  old  friend,  recalled  Tower's  favorite 
campaign  line.  "Tower  was  his  name," 
Senator  Cohen  said,  "and  for  me.  he  al- 
ways will." 

Many  of  his  intimates  are  less  upbeat. 
"It's  all  so  sad,"  says  Nancy  Holmes, 
shaking  her  head.  "He  was  an  ill-fated 
man.  He  made  his  own  enemies  and  he- 
made  his  own  mistakes,  but  he  never 
had  any  luck.  One  time  he  told  me, 
'They  can  take  anything  away  from  you 
but  your  work' — and  then  they  took  his 
work  away  from  him.  And  then  he  lost 
the  girl  he  loved.  But  he  was  out  there 
swinging.  He  was  a  fighter." 

In  the  end,  perhaps  the  mosl  poignant 
epitaph  was  the  one  delivered  by  a  long- 
time observer  back  home  in  Texas  "I 
think  he  thought  he  was  brighter .  smart 
er,  better,  and  yet  he  never  really  got 
what  he  always  wanted."  she  says  "It 
was  always  taken  away."  I  ) 
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ou're  only  as  good  as  the 
people  you  dress."  That  was 
Halston's  favorite  truism. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can fashion  designer  who 
ever  drew  a  breath,  Halston 
dressed  the  best  of  them. 
Born  Roy  Halston  Frowick 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  be- 
came an  international  leg- 
end. For  two  decades  he  was 
also  the  king  of  New  York 

nightlife,  a  dramatic  and  compelling  fig- 
ure always  dressed  in  black,  his  posture 

regally  erect,   his  piercing  green  eyes 

hidden  by  mirrored  sun- 
glasses. Before  he  died  of 

AIDS  in  March  1990,  he  had 

lost  control  of  his  business 

and  fallen  from  the  social 

heights,    but   he    remained 

almost    mythic.    The    man 

who  called  himself  simply 

Halston  was  as  complicated 

and  contradictory  as  the 

forces  that  shaped  him. 
He  arrived  in  New  York 

in  1958.  He  was  twenty- 
six,  with  a  small  reputation 

he  had  earned  in  Chicago 

as  a  hat  designer  in  his  old- 
er lover's  hairstyling  salon. 

He  had  been   invited  to 

work    for   the    well-known 

milliner   Lilly    Dache,    but 

from  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived in  Manhattan  the  per- 
son he  sought  out  was  the 

designer  Charles   James. 

James  was  then  fifty  and, 

for  Halston,  the  Leonardo 

da  Vinci   of  dressmaking. 

James    introduced    Halston 

to   many    important    social 

and  business  contacts.   He 

also  became  a  profound — 

and    prophetic — influence 

on  the  young  designer. 
James  was  a  small  man 

with  thinning  hair  that  he 

dyed  shoe-polish  black,  two  thin  slashes      cago  as  a  milliner— just  like  Halston. 

of  dyed  eyebrows,  and  the  features  of  a      James  had  gone  on  to  become  one  of  the 


THE  MAN  WHO  SOLD  HIS  NAME 

An  excerpt  from  a  new  book  chronicles 

the  disco-fevered  Faustian  pact  of  Halston. 
the  golden  boy  of  American  couture 

BY  STEVEN  GAINES 


Halston  in  his  trademark  black  turtleneck 
and  dark  sunglasses. 


ventriloquist's  dummy.  Born  in  En- 
gland, he  had  been  sent  to  America  by 
his  family  to  become  a  businessman,  but 
instead  he  began  a  fashion  career  in  Chi- 


Excerpted  from  Simply  Halston.  The  Untold  S lory,  by 
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great  masters  of  the  ball  gown.  There 
was  a  fantastical  quality  to  his  visions, 
and  in  his  entire  career  he  produced  only 
two  hundred  designs.  Perhaps  his  single 
most  famous  dress  was  called  "the 
Four-Leaf  Clover,"  with  four  distinct 
"petals."  designed  for  Austine  Hearst 
in  1953.  James  viewed  his  dresses  in  the 


same  way  a  great  painter  or  sculptor 
would  look  upon  his  work.  He  would 
spend  several  months  and  $20,000  just 
to  get  the  sleeve  on  a  dress  to  hang  the 
way  he  wanted  it  to.  Balenciaga  called 
him  "the  greatest  couturier  in  the 
world,"  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  de- 
signers to  elevate  fashion  into  fine  art. 

James  was  also  an  egomaniacal  mad- 
man who  destroyed  his  life  and  his  ca- 
reer. When  Halston  first  met  him,  he 
had  already  gone  bankrupt  several  times 
and  been  involved  in  lengthy  lawsuits 
with  people  he  claimed  had  stolen  his 
designs.  A  man  of  spiteful  whimsy, 
James  was  known  to  borrow  back  gowns 
that  he  had  created  for  clients  and  lend 
them  to  other  customers  for  a  fee — or  to 
deliver  a  gown  to  a  client  after  dancing 
in  it  all  night  himself.  He  once  sent  a 
tlower  box  to  the  fashion-business  publi- 
cist Eleanor  Lambert,  who  had  testified 
against  him  in  one  of  his  many  lawsuits, 
and  when  she  opened  the  box,  hundreds 
of  moths  Hew  out. 

He  was,  most  of  all,  an  artiste,  and 
Halston  was  enthralled  by  him.  For  a 
long  period  they  had  dinner  two  or  three 
nights  a  week,  and  James  became  a  con- 
fidant and  mentor  to  the  young  milliner. 
James   was   grand,    Halston    became 

grander.  James's  favorite  champagne 

was  Moet  &  Chandon;  it  became  Hal- 
ston's favorite.  James's  favorite  flowers 
were  orchids;  orchitis  would  become  not 
only  Halston's  favorite  flower  but  his 
trademark  bloom. 

By  the  time  the  two  men  became 
friends  in  New  York.  James  was  living 
in  a  rented  studio  apartment  in  the  Chel 
sea  Hotel  with  a  beagle  lie  kept  on  a 
leash  tied  to  the  doorknob,  and  it  he  was 
drunk  or  stoned,  he  might  answei  the 
door  in  his  (Continued  <»i  pogt  148) 
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(Continued  from  page  142)  underwear. 
When  he  was  sober  and  functioning,  how- 
ever, he  was  enormous  fun,  knowledge- 
able and  unpredictable.  "Halston  learned 
a  great  deal  from  Charles  James  about 
designing  and  the  world  of  style  and  soci- 
ety," said  Lilly  Dache,  "and  probably 
other  things  too." 

By  the  early  sixties,  after  Halston  left 
Dache  to  work  at  Bergdorf  Good- 
man, he  was  blessed  with  the  admi- 
ration of  perhaps  the  single  most  power- 
ful press  person  in  the  fashion  world, 
Diana  Vreeland,  the  legendary  editor  of 


"He  sold  his  name,  baby," 
rasped  Joe  Eula.  "It  was  The  Devil 
and Daniel Webster? 


Harper's  Bazaar  and  Vogue.  "I'd  say  to 
him,  'I  had  a  dream  about  a  hat  last 
night,'  "  said  Vreeland,  "and  I'd  go 
about  describing  it,  and  then,  by  God, 
he'd  give  it  to  me  line  for  line.  Once,  he 
made  twelve  snoods  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  He  was  probably  the  greatest 
hatmaker  in  the  world,  an  absolute  ma- 
gician with  his  hands." 

But  it  took  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and 
the  pillbox  hat  to  make  him  into  an  in- 
ternational star.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
was  destined  to  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  fashion  world  than  any  oth- 
er woman  in  American  history — and 
she  would  have  a  Halston  hat  on  her 
head  while  doing  so. 

When  she  was  on  the  campaign  trail 
with  John  Kennedy  she  needed  dozens 
of  hats  for  her  sundry  public  appear- 
ances. The  future  First  Lady,  however, 
was  not  particularly  fond  of  hats.  First, 
at  that  time  she  wore  her  hair  in  a  big 
bouffant,  and,  second,  she  had  an  ex- 
tremely large  head  and  felt  that  hats 
weren't  becoming  to  her.  In  fact,  it 
was  because  her  head  was  so  large  that 
Halston  became  invaluable  to  her.  Hal- 
ston and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  had  the 
same  head  size.  "Before  the  hats  were 
sent  to  her,"  remembered  Tom  Fallon, 
who  was  then  Halston's  assistant, 
"Halston  would  put  them  on  his  head 
and  sit  there  and  look  at  them  with  two 
mirrors,  one  behind  him  and  one  in 
front,  turning  his  head  at  different  an- 
gles to  make  sure  they  looked  right." 

In  mid-November  of  1960,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy wrote  to  her  personal  shopper  at 


Bergdorf  Goodman  to  say  that  while  she 
was  First  Lady  she  intended  to  name  the 
store  her  official  clothier.  She  added 
that  she  wanted  her  inaugural  wardrobe 
fitted  and  finished  by  early  December, 
when  she  would  enter  the  hospital  to 
give  birth  to  her  second  child. 

Everything  had   been  designed,   ap- 
proved, and  executed  when  Mrs.  Kenne- 
dy was  informed  by  her  husband  that  she 
could  not  name  Bergdorf  her  official 
clothier  and  that  she  was  going  to  "ap- 
point" Oleg  Cassini  as  her  official  de- 
signer. Reportedly,  the  Kennedy  clan 
was   arranging   for  Cassini   to  design 
Jackie's  wardrobe  in  appreci- 
ation for  his  years  of  friend- 
ship with  Joseph  Kennedy  as 
well  as  for  the  goodwill  of  his 
brother,    Igor  Cassini,    a 
powerful   newspaper  colum- 
nist known  professionally  as 
Cholly   Knickerbocker.    "Mrs. 
Kennedy  informed   us,   some- 
what tearfully,"  said  Andrew 
Goodman,  president  of  Bergdorf,  "that 
she  couldn't  wear  our  gown  at  the  inaugu- 
ral ball  because  her  husband  had  a  rela- 
tionship with  Igor  Cassini  and  he  had 
promised  that  Oleg  Cassini  could  do  her 
wardrobe." 

According  to  Oleg  Cassini,  he  had 
merely  sent  letter  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
"modestly  worded,"  suggesting  that  she 
include  him  in  her  considerations  as  a 
designer.  Cassini  was  given  two  days' 
notice  to  bring  sketches  of  his  work  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  bedside  at  the  Washing- 
ton hospital  where  she  had  just  given 
birth  to  John  junior.  Included  in  the 
sketches  was  a  suit  for  her  to  wear  to  the 
inauguration  ceremony.  Cassini  later  in- 
sisted that  the  idea  for  a  pillbox  hat  was  his 
idea  and  that  the  original  sketch  shown  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  one  pictured.  Leonard 
Hankin  and  Andrew  Goodman  of  Berg- 
dorf remembered  that  the  pillbox  hat,  de- 
signed by  Halston,  was  part  of  their 
original  inaugural  outfit.  "I  remember  the 
day  Halston  brought  the  pillbox  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  at  the  Carlyle,"  said  Andrew 
Goodman.  "  'You're  so  young  to  be  so 
successful,'  she  said  to  him." 

"It  was  rather  surprising,"  Cassini 
wrote  many  years  later,  to  read  in  The 
New  York  Times  that  Halston  had  creat- 
ed the  pillbox.  "An  outright  lie,"  he 
wrote.  He  said  that  Halston  might  very 
well  have  been  the  one  who  actually 
made  the  hat  in  the  workrooms  at  Berg- 
dorf. "But,"  he  asked  plaintively, 
"who  is  the  author  of  a  book?  The  one 
who  wrote  it  or  the  one  who  types  it?  A 
pillbox  hat  may  not  be  important,  but  the 


truth  is."  When  asked  this  year  to  end 
once  and  for  all  the  debate  over  who  de- 
signed the  famous  hat,  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy Onassis  answered  in  one  word: 
"Halston." 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  Halston  found 
romance,  of  a  sort.  He  was  at  tea  dance, 
the  late-afternoon  ritual  at  the  bay-front 
Boatel  in  the  Fire  Island  Pines  where  resi- 
dents gathered  for  dancing  and  cocktails, 
posing  and  staring,  when  he  saw  a  hand- 
some, well-built  young  black  man  talking 
with  friends.  After  studying  the  boy  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  sent  a  waiter  to  say  that  an 
admirer  wanted  to  buy  him  a  drink. 

"I  don't  accept  drinks  from  strang- 
ers," twenty-four-year-old  Edward  J. 
Austin  Jr.  told  the  waiter  grandly.  But 
he  added,  "Send  a  drink  back  from  me 
to  whoever  sent  it." 

Later,  when  tea  dance  was  over  and 
Austin  was  headed  back  to  his  friends' 
house,  he  noticed  a  tall,  handsome  man 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  dock  under  a 
lamppost,  smoking  a  cigarette.  The  man 
smiled  and  motioned  Austin  over.  "I  still 
didn't  know  who  he  was,"  said  Austin. 
"He  told  me  his  name  was  Eric.  I  met  him 
on  a  Saturday  and  he  invited  me  to  his 
house  on  Monday.  Later  I  saw  my  friends 
and  they  said,  'His  name  isn't  Eric,  it's 
Halston — you  know,  the  designer  from 
Bergdorf  Goodman.'  That  started  the  re- 
lationship." 

Ed  Austin  was  an  assistant  buyer  in 
the  men's-wear  department  of  Alexan- 
der's department  store.  For  the  next  five 
or  six  years,  he  was  Halston's  weekly  sex 
partner.  On  that  first  Monday  night,  when 
Austin  went  to  Halston's  penthouse  on 
East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  Halston  cooked 
dinner  and  they  stayed  in.  There  would  be 
a  lot  of  eating  in.  "He  kept  me  hidden 
away  from  his  friends,"  said  Austin.  "He 
wouldn't  take  me  out  to  dinner  publicly.  I 
still  don't  know  the  reason  for  that,  unless 
he  was  trying  to  protect  his  image." 

On  December  2,  1968,  Halston 
opened  his  own  salon.  That  day  turned 
out  to  be  a  momentous  one  lor  Hal- 
ston. It  wasn't  so  much  the  show  itself — 
there  were  only  twenty-five  pieces — but  it 
was  at  this  show  that  he  began  to  define 
the  classic  Halston  look  and  the  real  gene- 
sis of  his  fashion  message:  "No  cuckoo, 
no  ko-ko."  Clean,  elegant,  simple,  and 
spare.  Luxurious  and  rich. 

The  next  day,  Halston  discovered  Babe 
Paley,  the  greatest  trendsetter  of  all  the 
fashionable  women,  waiting  at  his  front 
door  at  9:30  in  the  morning  to  have  an 
argyle  pantsuit  made-to-order.  "It  wasn't 
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my  intention  to  go  into  a  made-to-order 
business, ' '  Halston  said.  "I  didn't  have  that 
kind  of  staff,  you  know,  but  of  course  Mrs. 
Paley  is  probably  the  number-one  client 
you  could  possibly  want  as  a  designer.  So 
I  started." 

Just  as  he  had  hoped,  the  fashionable 
ladies  he  knew  from  Bergdorf  began  to 
pour  through  his  doors.  Catherine  De- 
neuve,  Alexis  Smith,  Bianca  Jagger,  AH 
MacGraw,  Liza  Minnelli,  Raquel  Welch, 
Anne  Ford,  Jackie  Onassis,  the  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Averell  Harriman, 


"Once,  he  made  twelve  snoods 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye," 
said  Vreeland.  "He  was  probably  the 
greatest  hatmaker  in  the  world." 


Jacqueline  Kennedy  in  Halston's  pillbox  at  the 
1961  inauguration,  left,  and  Halston  and  Liza 
in  the  Olympic  Tower  office,  1978. 


Mrs.  Gianni  Agnelli,  Amanda  Burden, 
and  Doris  Duke  all  became  private  custom- 
ers. Even  the  new  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon,  began  to  shop  at  his  salon. 

Halston  closed  his  doors  during 
lunch,  just  as  the  grand  European  houses 
did.  From  around  12:30  to  2  P.M.,  not 
even  the  phone  was  answered,  for  that 
was  when  "amusing"  things  began  to 
happen.  Soon  the  chic-est  spot  to  have 
lunch  in  tout  New  York  was  Halston's 
salon,  and  an  invitation  was  harder  to 
come  by  than  a  reservation  at  La  "6te 
Basque  or  La  Grenouille.  "Come  up  and 
we'll  have  one  of  my  famous  lunches," 
he  would  coo  on  the  phone  to  Lauren 


Bacall  or  Barbara  Walters.  "We  always 
stop  for  proper  lunch,"  he  explained. 
"Wine,  salad,  sometimes  a  quiche." 
Lunch  was  served  by  Viola,  his  newly 
employed  black  maid,  who  wore  a 
starched  black  uniform  with  white  apron 
as  she  poured  white  wine  into  Baccarat 
goblets.  With  the  air  pungent  with  a 
mixture  of  Rigaud  candles  and  freshly 
brewed  espresso,  the  sound  of  Aretha 
Franklin  or  cool  jazz  on  the  stereo,  Hal- 
ston would  recline  on  a  zebra-striped 
banquette  and  stroke  his  Pekingese  dog 
as  he  charmed  his  lunch 
guests  and  traded  harmless 
bits  of  society  and  show- 
business  gossip.  Then,  after 
lunch,  very  casually,  two  or 
three  house  models  would 
appear  in  clothing  Halston 
felt  was  appropriate  for  his 
guests. 

There  was  never  a  sales 
pitch.  Halston  never  sold, 
he  suggested.  He  even  un- 

Isold.  He  would  say  to  a  cus- 
tomer, "Darling,  you  don't 
need  that,  you  have  enough 
already,"  and  the  customer 
would  swoon,  because  he 
wasn't  after  her  for  her 
bucks.  Eleanor  Lambert 
was  working  for  Halston 
then,  and  she  remembered 
that  he  had  another  ploy  to 
please  his  ladies:  he  misla- 
beled the  sizes  on  his  dress- 
es. "I  was  so  proud  that  I 
wore  an  8  at  Halston,"  said 
Lambert,  "but  I  think  it 
was  a  12  marked  8." 

This  most  fashionable  sa- 
lon had  another  side  to  it  af- 
ter dark,  when  it  often  be- 
came the  setting  for  small 
private  parties — an  art  exhi- 
bition by  a  friend,  a  poetry 
reading,  a  small  happening 
for  a  model's  birthday.  It  also  became 
slyly  rumored  among  the  in-crowd  that 
marijuana  was  sometimes  smoked  after- 
hours  at  Halston's  salon.  Eleanor  Lam- 
bert remembered,  "They  served  apple 
juice,  because  that's  what  people  who 
smoked  marijuana  liked." 

Through  all  the  passing  years  of  his 
success,  Halston  never  let  his  friend- 
ship with  Charles  James  lapse.  By 
this  point  in  his  life,  James  was  broke 
and  thoroughly  dissolute,  stoned  on 
drugs  most  of  the  time.  Yet  Halston  still 
revered  James  as  a  great  master,  and 
now  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  help 
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him,  Halston  decided  to  resurrect  this 
monstre  sacre — a  project  that  everyone 
around  them  saw  as  hopelessly  doomed. 

Halston's  campaign  to  bring  back 
James  began  on  December  16,  1969, 
when  he  honored  James  by  sponsoring  a 
retrospective  of  his  clothing  at  the  Elec- 
tric Circus,  a  supertrendy,  psychedelized 
night  spot  on  St.  Marks  Place  in  the  East 
Village.  Halston  said  he  was  producing 
the  show  because  "Charles  James  has 
always  been  one  of  my  heroes."  The 
clothing  in  the  show  was  going  to  be 
donated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  James's  beautiful  drawings  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
This  kinky  combination — the  grand  cou- 
turiers Halston  and  James  giving  a  fashion 
show  in  the  East  Village — turned  the  eve- 
ning into  one  of  the  great  reverse-chic 
events  of  that  Christmas  season. 

Not  long  after,  Halston  announced  to 
the  press  that  he  was  employing  James 
to  work  for  him  in  his  showroom.  "He's 
an  engineer  of  fashion,"  Halston  raved, 
"and  will  help  engineer  the  mechanics 
of  our  fashions,  such  as  putting  in  pock- 
ets or  working  out  the  wraparound  trou- 
sers. James  will  help  shape  the  collec- 
tion, like  Balenciaga  helped  Givenchy." 

On  June  15,  1970,  Halston  showed  a 
collection  that  mingled  their  work.  It 
was  as  if  everything  wonderful  about 
Halston's  first  collections  had  been 
ruined.  By  general  consensus  the  show 
was  awful,  a  hodgepodge  of  styles. 
Women's  Wear  Daily  summed  up 
James's  contribution  with  a  brusque  "In 
the  soft  seventies,  who  wants  engineered 
clothes?"  It  was  the  only  negative  thing 
that  the  paper  had  said  about  a  Halston 
collection  in  three  years. 

Predictably,  James  got  along  no  better 
with  Halston  than  he  had  with  anyone 
else.  Said  James,  "One  day  Halston 
walked  into  the  showroom  he  had  given 
me,  which  wasn't  all  that  nice,  and  said, 
'You're  too  old  to  design.  How  much  do 
you  want  to  stop  being  in  this  business  and 
just  live  forever?'  He  offered  me  $250  a 
week  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  declined.  I 
knew  he  just  wanted  to  steal  my  work, 
claim  it  as  his  own,  of  course." 

"Halston  became  Halston  after  the 
Charles  James  show,  because  he  real- 
ized he  was  as  good  as  Charles  James." 
said  the  designer  Clovis  Ruffin.  "He 
came  to  the  lull  realization  of  his  talent, 
and  he  didn't  need  anybody  alter  that. 
He  did  the  most  brilliant,  fabulous 
clothes  alter  that." 

Halston  also  became  the  prune  villain 
in  Charles  James's  life,  against  whom 

all  his  vitriol  would  be  directed;  il  he 
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had  been  able  to  afford  a  lawyer,  James 
would  have  sued  Halston  for  stealing 
his  designs.  As  the  years  went  by  and 
Halston  became  even  more  famous, 
James  so  focused  his  hate  on  him  that 
every  time  a  dress  of  Halston's  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  Women's 
Wear  James  made  a  secret  mark  on  the 
wallpaper  of  his  room  in  the  Chelsea 
Hotel.  He  also  kept  a  list  of  designs  on 
the  wall  that  he  claimed  Halston  had 
stolen  from  him,  everything  from  his 
figure-eight  skirt  to  a  ribbon  cape. 


One  night  in  1972, 

the  young  man  who  showed  up 

at  Halston's  from  the 

call-boy  service  changed  his  life. 


Charles  James  never  made  peace  with 
Halston  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
was  found  dead  of  pneumonia  and  kid- 
ney failure  in  1978.  He  was  discovered 
by  his  assistant,  Homer  Layne,  lying  on 
the  bed  in  his  boxer  shorts  and  dirty  un- 
dershirt, surrounded  by  plates  of  decay- 
ing food,  dress  forms,  bolts  of  fabric, 
and  his  fabulous  sketches  of  fashions 
that  never  came  to  be. 

For  a  man  whose  career  had  been  cele- 
brated on  the  cover  of  Newsweek, 
Halston's  personal  life  was  rather 
bleak.  Since  his  sexual  relationship  with 
Ed  Austin  had  trailed  off,  Halston  had 
taken  to  phoning  call  boys,  who  would 
come  to  the  East  Fifty-fifth  Street  apart- 
ment, where  he  would  perhaps  order 
them  both  a  steak  and  a  baked  potato 
delivered  up,  then  take  them  to  bed  and 
show  them  the  door.  Joe  Eula,  the  fash- 
ion illustrator  and  one  of  Halston's  clos- 
est confidants,  took  to  calling  this  prac- 
tice "dial-a-steak,  dial-a-dick,"  which 
Halston  thought  was  hysterically  funny. 
One  night  in  1972,  the  young  man  who 
showed  up  at  Halston's  apartment  from 
the  call-boy  service  changed  his  life. 

The  man's  name,  improbably,  was 
Victor  Hugo — a  professional  name  and  a 
pun,  it  would  turn  out,  on  his  "huge-o" 
endowment.  Victor  was  brilliant,  zany, 
exciting,  and  dangerous.  Because  of 
him,  Halston  would  thereafter  live  his 
life  on  the  edge — on  the  edge  of  legal- 
ity, of  propriety,  and  of  sanity.  "Hal- 
ston and  I  never  had  sex  after  the  firs! 
three  months,"  said  Hugo.   "It  was  a 


great  love  affair — not  about  sex."  "The 
person  that  Halston  loved,  more  than  his 
own  life,  was  Victor,"  said  Peruchio 
Vails,  who  had  known  Hugo  since  he 
was  a  boy  and  who  later  became  one  of 
Halston's  personal  assistants. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  handsome  twenty- 
four-year-old  student  from  Caracas, 
Venezuela,   and  the  first  of  Halston's 
lovers  to  actually  move  in  and  live  with 
him.  Halston  also  put  Victor  on  the  com- 
pany payroll  and  gave  him  a  job  in  the 
packing  room.  It  didn't  take  long  to  dis- 
cover that  Victor  wasn't 
cut  out  for  menial  tasks. 
Clearly,  the  logical  outlet 
for  Victor's  artistic  bent 
was  to  dress  the  windows 
of  Halston's  boutique, 
but   that   encroached   on 
Ed  Austin's  area  of  pride 
and  joy.    Austin    now 
managed  Halston's  bou- 
tique  and  dressed  the 
windows. 
By  Christmas  of  1973  it  came  to  a 
head.   "We  had  a  big  fight  about  the 
Christmas  window,"  Austin  said.  "I  put 
in   the   window   about   a   week   before 
Christmas.  It  was  fabulous,  nothing  but 
red  clothing  and  silver  jewelry.  But  Hal- 
ston came  downstairs  with  Victor  Hugo, 
and  he  didn't  like  it.  Halston  had  Victor 
redecorate  it.   I  was  in  my  office,  and 
somebody  came  up  and  told  me  what 
was  happening.  I  put  on  my  fur  coat — a 
beautiful  raccoon  coat  that  Halston  had 
given  to  me — I  had  a  very  stiff  drink  and 
went  home." 

When  Austin  returned  to  work  on 
Monday,  Halston  stormed  into  his  of- 
fice. "He  was  furious,"  said  Austin. 
"and  he  told  me,  'I  want  the  keys  to  the 
boutique.  I  want  my  keys — just  give  me 
the  keys.'  Well,  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  I 
had  packages  all  over  the  place,  I  had  a 
limousine  outside  waiting  to  carry  me 
home  with  all  these  packages,  and  I  was 
fired.  Christmas  Eve,  thank  you — out 
the  door,  no  severance,  nothing."  Ed 
Austin  never  saw  Halston  again. 


B 


y  1973,  Halston  was  the  golden  boy 
of  fashion,  grossing  nearly  $30  mil- 
lion in  retail  sales.  In  only  three  and 
a  half  years  in  business  he  had  won  three 
Coty  Awards.  Women's  Wear  called  him 
"one  of  the  greats."  Eugenia  Sheppard 
declared  1973  "the  Year  of  Halston." 

It  seemed  like  yet  another  brilliant 
business  move  when  it  was  announced 
in  early  October  of  1973  that  the  huge 
conglomerate  Norton  Simon  Inc.  would 
acquire  Halston's  company  and  his  de- 


sign services  for  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion in  stock  (with  Halston's  Seventh 
Avenue  partners  reportedly  receiving  a 
share  equal  to  his).  At  that  time  the  idea 
that  a  fashion  designer  would  sell  not 
only  his  company  but  also  such  an  intan- 
gible commodity  as  his  own  artistic  tal- 
ent was  startling.  With  Norton  Simon 
behind  him.  Esquire  magazine  asked, 
"will  Halston  take  over  the  world?" 

"He  sold  his  name,  baby,"  rasped 
Joe  Eula.  "It  was  The  Devil  and  Daniel 
Webster." 

The  transformation  of  Halston  into  a 
trademark  like  Avis  or  Good  Humor  was 
the  obvious  next  step.  In  an  article  in 
Signature  magazine  in  January  1979, 
Sylvia  Auerbach  noted,  "You  can  wake 
up  on  a  Halston  sheet,  toss  off  a  Halston 
blanket  and  put  your  feet  down  on  a  Hal- 
ston rug  (licensees — Fieldcrest  Mills, 
Karastan).  You  could  put  on  a  Halston 
shirt  (Cluett-Peabody)  and  a  Halston  tie 
(Tucker  Ties),  and  pack  a  Halston  suit- 
case (Hartmann  Luggage)  for  a  trip  on 
which  you'll  be  served  by  a  Braniff 
stewardess  in  a  Halston  uniform.  Your 
wife  might  serve  you  breakfast  wearing 
a  Halston  bra  under  her  Halston  robe 
(Vassarette,  Dorian  Lounge  wear)  before 
going  shopping  in  her  Halston  raincoat 
(Misty  Harbor).  And  you  could  bring 
her  Halston  perfume  in  the  famous  tear- 
shaped  bottle." 

As  time  went  by,  a  change  became  ap- 
parent in  Halston.  even  to  his  close 
friends.  What  had  at  first  been  an  af- 
fectation of  speech  or  gesture  had  now 
grown  into  the  grand  manner  of  a  mon- 
arch. He  also  seemed  a  bit  more  petulant 
and  on  edge,  quick  to  lose  his  temper 
and  spit  out  invectives  like  "Moron!"  or 
"Idiot!"  at  those  who  displeased  him. 
No  doubt  Halston's  fuse  had  been  short- 
ened because  he  was  snorting  cocaine  on 
a  regular  basis.  He  was  introduced  to  co- 
caine during  his  summers  on  lire  Island, 
but  now,  instead  of  an  occasional  week 
end  treat,  cocaine  became  a  constant  in 
his  daily  pharmacopoeia  of  drugs,  along 
with  two  packs  of  True  cigarettes,  a  lew 
joints,  and  many  scotch-and-sodas.  to 
try  to  take  the  edge  off  the  hectic  life  he 
was  leading.  Halston  was  afraid  that  his 
startlingly  green  eyes  would  betray  that 
he  was  often  stoned,  so  he  began  to  wcai 
sunglasses  all  the  time,  even  indoors  al 
night. 

His  favorite  haunt  was  Studio  54,  and 
it  soon  evolved  that  the  obvious  supet 
stars  of  the  disco  scene  were   Halston. 
Andy    Warhol.    I.i/a    Mmnelli.    Bianca 
Jagger.    and    Steve    Kuhcll.    54's   CO 
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owner.  They  appeared — as  often  as  not 
together — in  all  the  columns  with  amaz- 
ing frequency. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventies,  however, 
there  was  some  imperceptible  moment 
when  Halston  and  his  group  crossed  the 
line  of  ubiquitousness — when  he  was 
too  much  in  the  news,  at  too  many  par- 
ties. There  came  a  point  when  Halston's 
popularity  turned  a  corner  and  his  whole 
persona  started  to  wear  thin.  There  was 
even  a  Dana  Fradon  cartoon  in  The  New 
Yorker  magazine  on  May  29,  1978,  pic- 
turing a  wife  remarking  to  her  husband 
over  cocktails,  "I  dreamt  I  was  sitting  in 


Charles  James  kept  a  list  of 
designs  on  the  wall  that  he  claimed 
Halston  had  stolen  from  him. 


on  a  National  Security  Council  meeting, 
and  guess  what.  Liza  Minnelli  and  Hal- 
ston were  there,  too!" 

In  January  1978,  Halston  left  his  cozy 
salon  on  East  Sixty-eighth  Street  and 
took  a  whole  floor  of  a  skyscraper  high 
above  Manhattan — a  move  that  many  of 
Halston's  inner  circle  regarded  as  a  sym- 
bolic turning  point.  "It  was  when  we 
moved  to  the  Olympic  Tower,"  said 
Chris  Royer,  one  of  Halston's  favorite 
models,  "that  it  all  began  to  spin  out  of 
control.  I  hated  the  Olympic  Tower.  It 
was  like  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  It  was  so 
cold."  In  fact,  the  environment  of 
Olympic  Tower  was  so  sleek  and  mini- 
mal that  when  they  moved  in  Joe  Eula 
renamed  Halston  simply  "H." 

The  sensational  wraparound,  panoram- 
ic view  of  Manhattan  and  of  Fifth  Avenue 
stretching  all  the  way  down  to  Washing- 
ton Square  Park  and  up  to  Harlem 
was  truly  stirring.  And  when  the  sun  set 
in  the  West,  the  building  was  bathed  in  a 
burnished  orange  light  reflected  ad  infi- 
nitum in  the  mirrored  walls.  With  the 
ornate  carved  spires  of  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral looming  just  outside  the  win- 
dow, sunset  seemed  like  a  truly  religious 
experience.  At  night,  with  the  city  ink- 
blue  on  blue,  glittering  like  a  field  of 
diamonds,  visitors  to  the  salon  spoke  of 
feeling  suspended,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
spaceship  hovering  over  a  silent  city. 
Andy  Warhol  suggested  they  carpet  the 
floors  in  a  dark  color  so  as  to  "anchor" 
the  showroom  in  space,  it  seemed  to 
float  so  much,  and  Halston  designed 


the  carpeting  in  a  deep  persimmon  col- 
or, woven  with  tiny  H's  linked  at  their 
serifs. 

The  official  opening  party  was  held  in 
mid-February  1978.  The  showroom  re- 
ceived spectacular  reviews,  as  did  Hal- 
ston's newest  collection,  one  of  his  best 
in  years.  Toward  the  end  of  the  show 
Liza  Minnelli  came  striding  down  the 
long  runway  in  a  slinky  black  Halston 
dress  singing  "New  York,  New  York," 
and  the  room  went  wild.  In  the  middle  of 
the  runway,  she  handed  Liz  Taylor  a  red 
rose,  and  it  brought  down  the  house. 
After  Halston   moved  to  Olympic 
Tower,  the  changes  in  his 
behavior  and   schedule 
seemed  to  become  more 
apparent.   "His  behavior 
got    worse    over    the 
years,"    said    Paul    Wil- 
mot,  who  was  executive 
vice  president  of  market- 
ing for  Halston's  fra- 
grance.  "If  you  talk  to 
people  who  are  aware  of  the  problems 
of  people  who  are  deep  into  drug  addic- 
tion, Halston's  behavior  was  textbook/' 
"It  was  sitting  on  that  fucking  Catho- 
lic cross  that  brought  him  down,"  said 
Joe  Eula.  "He  was  too  removed  from 
the  real  world.  There  wasn't  even  any 
air  up  there  in  Olympic  Tower.  The  win- 
dows were  sealed,  and  I  had  a  dream  of 
chiseling  a  hole  in  one  of  the  windows 
and  sucking  the  fresh  air  in  out  of  New 
Jersey." 

hile  Victor  Hugo  filled  the  emo- 
tional abyss  in  Halston's  life,  the 
physical  was  being  taken  care  of 
by  Robert  Rogers,  an  unassuming  black 
man  of  medium  height  and  build  in  his 
late  twenties  who  was  one  of  Manhat- 
tan's most  successful  male  prostitutes. 
Rogers  was  known  as  "Cuelar"  and 
made  $150  an  hour  with  a  call-boy  ser- 
vice known  as  the  Black  Kings.  Cuelar 
said  he  saw  Halston  sixty  or  seventy 
times.  "He  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any- 
body else  who  was  like  me,  a  nice  black 
guy  who's  well  endowed.  And  I  said  I 
did.  .  .  .  Between  1980  and  1983,  I  sent 
him  many,  many  guys." 

Halston's  ultimate  fantasy,  according 
to  Cuelar,  was  to  have  sex  with  a  hetero- 
sexual black  man,  a  blue-collar  worker, 
if  possible,  right  off  the  street,  and  he 
was  willing  to  pay  dearly  for  it — up  to 
$500.  Cuelar  claimed  to  have  waited  at 
the  '  25th  Street  subway  station  in  Har- 
lem and  picked  men  out  of  the  crowd. 
"I  would  say  that  Halston  was  eccen- 
tric," said  Cuelar.  "When  you  entered 


his  place  he  would  buzz  you  in,  but  he 
would  be  upstairs  on  the  top  floor  and  he 
would  call  from  upstairs  and  say,  'Have 
a  seat,  I'll  be  right  down.'  He  would 
come  down,  always  all  in  black  and 
these  silver  clogs.  He  would  descend  the 
stairs  very  slowly  and  say,  'Welcome. 
Would  you  like  a  drink?'  Then  he  would 
say,  'Would  you  like  to  go  upstairs?' 
You  were  never  in  bed  more  than  ten 
minutes.  Several  times  we  were  in  the 
bedroom  watching  TV  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor  called  for  Halston's  advice  about 
her  love  life.  I  remember  one  time  she 
was  on  the  phone  and  there  was  a  Burger 
King  commercial  on  TV,  and  Halston's 
advice  to  Elizabeth  Taylor  was  'Have  it 
your  way.'  " 

n  the  summer  of  1983,  much  to  Hal- 
ston's shock  and  dismay,  Norton  Si- 
mon was  sold  to  Esmark  Inc.,  a  huge 
consumer-goods  conglomerate.  Halston 
Enterprises  was  suddenly  relegated  to 
being  a  subsidiary  of  International  Play- 
tex,  a  company  best  known  as  the  manu- 
facturer of  bras  and  girdles.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  the  ownership  of  the  parent 
company  changed  hands  again,  and  Hal- 
ston became  even  more  estranged  and 
angry  with  his  new  owners,  who  tried  to 
rein  in  his  profligate  spending.  Even- 
tually, in  the  summer  of  1984,  Halston 
stormed  out  of  his  Olympic  Tower  of- 
fice in  a  tantrum  and  stopped  working 
altogether.  On  October  12  of  that  year, 
he  was  summarily  removed  from  his 
position  as  president  of  his  own  com- 
pany. 

Halston  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
self-imposed  exile,  an  Elba  of  his  own 
creation.  The  man  who  was  only  as  good 
as  the  people  he  dressed  ended  up  not 
dressing  anyone. 

Halston  died  in  his  sleep  on  March  26, 
1990.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  old. 
He  was  as  elegant  and  dignified  as  he 
met  his  death  as  he  had  been  in  life.  He 
spent  his  last  few  days  sitting  up  in  bed 
in  Room  670  of  the  Pacific  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco,  a  nine- 
ty-minute drive  from  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter, who  visited  him  regularly.  He  was 
always  dressed  in  silk  pajamas,  wearing 
a  bright-red  Halston  robe,  and  several 
times  a  day  freshly  pressed  line  linen 
sheets  were  put  on  his  hospital  bed.  It 
was  a  pleasant  room,  with  a  small  sofa 
and  a  large  window  with  a  view  of  Sail 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  the  distance,  and  on  ever) 
table  there  were  clay  pots  of  white 
orchids.  I  I 
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A  watch  by  Patek  Philippe  goes 
beyond  measuring  hours. 
The  sheer  quality  you  sense  when  you 
first  place  it  on  your  wrist  will  be  a 
memorable  experience. 
The  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  design 
are  sure  to  enhance  any 
occasion.  Even  the  sim- 
ple joy  of  owning  one 
can  add  something  to 
your   day.   That's   be- 
cause a  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you  the 
time. 

It  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  current  informative  brochures  please  write  to: 
Patek  Philippe.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Suite  629  (VF).  New  York.  NY  10020. 
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DAYTON'S,  HUDSON'S 
■AND  MARSHALL  FIELD'S 


Where  style 
meets  substance 


Fab  five:  Harry  Benson  with  his  1964  portrait  of  the  Beatles  at  the  George  V  hotel.  Paris. 


n   1964,  when  the  Beatles  landed  at 
Idlewild,  the  fifth  guy  off  the  plane  was  a 
young  London  Daily  Express  photogra- 
pher, Harry  Benson — who  liked  New  York 
so  much  he  never  left.  As  his  new  book, 
People:  Photographs  by  Harry  Benson  (Chronicle  Books), 
shows,  he's  since  built  a  career  out  of  knowing  exactly  where 
to  go  for  the  action.  Photos  of  the  Reagans  necking — taken 
for  V.F.  during  a  six-minute  session — schoolboys  cheering 


Wild  About  Harry 


Churchill,  and  a  hysterical  Ethel  Kennedy 
beseeching  a  throng  to  give  her  wounded 
husband  more  air  are  accompanied  by  Ben- 
hhim  son's  forthright  captions.    "Harry's  not 

much  of  a  Sunday  photographer,"  explains 
his  wife  and  manager,  Gigi.  "I  take  all  the  photos  of  the  kids. 
He  only  gets  revved  up  on  assignments."  Remarks  Harry, 
"Pictures  I  like  to  take  say,  'This  was  the  time,  this  was  the 
place,  I  was  there.'  "  — amy  fine  Collins 
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The  1997  side-impact 

standard  could 
save  hundreds  of  lives 

every  year. 
Which  is  why  these 
cars  meet  it  in  1991. 


Side-impact  crashes  are  esti- 
mated to  cause  24,000  serious 
injuries  and  almost  30  percent 


of  all  American  automotive 


fatalities  every  year. 

According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, more  stringent  side- 
impact  measures  applied  to 


all  new  cars  could  reduce 


that  toll  — by  hundreds  of 
lives  annually. 


Which  is  why  the  federal 
government's  new  dynamic 
side-impact  standard  will 
require  all  new  cars  to  meet 
just  such  a  standard  by  1997 


at  the  latest. 


Based  on  preliminary 
Mercedes-Benz  tests,  the  cars 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER 
CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


you  see  at  left  substantially 
meet  it  today. 


Mercedes-Benz  has  been 


working  hard  for  over  forty 
years  to  anticipate  and  ad- 
dress the  safety  needs  of  mod- 
ern driving  life.  And  will 
continue  doing  so— into  1997 
and  beyond. 


For  more  information  on 


Mercedes-Benz  safety,  call 
1-800-243-9292  anytime. 
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Belles  de  Jour 

Two  of  France's 

fastest-rising  stars  make  a 

mark  in  the  U.S. 


(I 


've  had  some  bad  luck,  that's  all, " 
French  actress  Juliette  Binoche  (right), 
says  in  "Mara,  "  a  drama  based  on 
Henry  Miller's  "Berthe, "  now  airing  on 
HBO  Showcase's  Women  &  Men. 
That  pathos  characterizes  her  roles,  from 
Tereza,  suffering  Tomas's  infidelities 
in  The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being,  to 
this,  a  Polish  prostitute  in  Paris  who  has 
a  poignant  dalliance  with  an  American  ivriter. 
Binoche  projects  a  waifish  quality  of  having 
been  through  a  lot  but  still  being  easily  open  to 
hurt.  "For  me,"  she  admits,  "there's  always 
passion  in  any  role.  "        —MICHAEL  MUSTO 


The  daughter  of  a  French  coal  miner  is  singing 
in  smoky  cabarets  at  thirteen.  A  major  film  star  hears 
her  at  eighteen  and  offers  to  produce  her  first  record. 
The  poor  little  songbird  becomes  the  top  female 
vocalist  in  France,  with  millions  of  adoring  fans  and 
a  glamorous  life.  But  this  is  the  story  of 
Patricia  Kaas  (left),  and  while  the  twenty-four- 
year-old  has  an  uncanny  resemblance  in  style 
and  history  to  Edith  Piaf,  she  is  definitely 
her  own  woman.  "There  is  only  one  Piaf,  and 
I  want  to  be  myself, "  insists  Kaa\.  who  bos  just 
released  her  first  album  in  the  U.S.,  Scene  de  Vie. 
And  while  Piaf  led  an  explosive  private  life, 
the  wont  vice  that  Kaas  can  claim  ii  shopping. 
Which  means  she'll  probably  have  no  regrets. 

— KIU  MASON 
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MAKE  A  NAME  FOR  YOURSELF  WITH 
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NATURALLY  BREWED  KIKKOMAN  SOY  SAUCE 
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SHRIMP  LOUIS 


Dine  with  rhe  famous.  Cook  with  Kikkoman  regular 
Soy  or  Lire  Soy  sauces.  They're  naturally  brewed  tor  yjg 
about  six  months.  Si>  like  a  fine  wine,  they  complement 


'atxtlftrlr 


rather  than  conceal  the  personality 


K    I 


of  your  dish.  For  a  host  of  popular  recipes,  simply  send 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Kikkoman  Inter- 
national Inc.,  Dept.  CS8T,  P.O.  Box  420784,  San 


Francisco,  California  94142-0784. 


The  Wall 
Street  Journal'/ 
James  Stewart, 
above. 


Jung  Chang 

C  right )  as 

a  child  in  her 

native  China. 

She  is  the  author 

of  a  biography 

of  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen 


The  most  recent 
best-seller  by  Dominick 
Dunne  (left)  is 
An  Inconvenient 
Woman.  Below: 
documentary  producer 
Leslie  Cockburn  is 
the  author  of 
Out  of  Control; 
investigative  reporter 
Andrew  Cockburn 
wrote  The  Threat. 


A  VE  pick  of  the  early 
crop  of  fall  books 


Mating  (Knopf),  the  first  novel 
from  Norman  Rush,  is  a 
wild    tale    of   wide-eyed 
Americans   turned    loose   in 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  Pulitzer 
Prize— winning     reporter 
James  Stewart  profiles  the 
four  horsemen  of  the  Wall 
Street  apocalypse — Milken,  Boesky,  Sie- 
gel,  and  Levine — in  Den  of  Thieves  (Si- 
mon and  Schuster).  Screenwriter  Bruce 
Wagner  (Scenes  from  ffie  Class  Strug- 
gle in  Beverly  Hills)  turns  his  perversely 
comic  eye  on  the  movie  biz  in  Force 
Majeure  (Random  House).  The  Wild 
One  meets  Presumed  Innocent  in 
Against  the  Wind  (Viking),  a  thriller 
from  J.  F.  Freedman,  a  twenty-year 
veteran  of  TV  and  screen  production. 
London-based   writer  Jung  Chang 
chronicles  her  family's  harrowing  history 
before,  during,  and  after  Mao's  Cultural 
Revolution   in    Wild  Swans   (Simon   and 
Schuster).  Contributing  editor  Dominick 
Dunne's  V.F.   profiles  are  collected   in 
The  Mansions  of  Limbo  (Crown).  Three 
Blind  Mice  (Random  House)  is  Ken  Aulet- 
ta's  in-depth  account  of  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  the  three  major  TV  networks. 
Husband-and-wife  team  Andrew  and 
Leslie   Cockburn   examine   relations 
among  the  C.I.A.,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
Israeli  secret  service  in  Dangerous  Liaison 
(HarperCollins).   Grand  Street  founding 
editor   Ben   Sonnenberg   remembers 
growing   up  in  Manhattan's  grandest 
house  in  Lost  Property  (Summit).  Saint  May- 
be (Knopf)  is  Anne  Tyler's  twelfth  novel 
and  a  melancholy  portrait  of  a  young 
man's  guilt  over  his  brother's  death.  And 
Idaho    native   Tom   Spanbauer,   who 
spent  five  years  as  a  New  York  City  super, 
has  a  new  novel,  The  Man  Who  Fell  in  Love 
with  the  Moon  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press). 


Self-confessed  bad  boy  Ben  Sonnenberg  at  age  six. 


i  Mating,  from 

Norman  Rush  (left). 

comes  five  years 
^  after  his  acclaimed 

literary  debut 

with  a  short-story 

collection.  Whites. 
<  


Breathing  Lessons 
the  previous 
novel  from 
Anne  Tyler  fright), 
won  a 

Pulitzer  Prize. 
Bruce  Wagner 
( below)  will  direct 
the  movie  of  his 
Force  Majeure. 
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Our  factory 

\bu're  not  just  looking  at  the  French  Alps.  You're  looking 
at  one  of  the  most  pristine  places  on  earth.  And  the  origin  of 
Evian  Natural  Spring  Water. 

Here,  it  takes  no  less  than  15  years  for  nature  to  purify 
every  drop  of  Evian  as  it  flows  through  mineral-rich  glacial 
formations  deep  within  the  mountains.  And  it  is  here  that 
Evian  acquires  its  unique  balance  of  minerals. 

When  it  finally  reaches  its  protected  source,  Evian  is 
bottled  under  strict  supervision  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Health. 

It  is  never  processed,  treated,  or  altered  in  any  way. 
So  Evian  remains  as  absolutely  pure  as  nature  created  it. 

We  do  indeed  have  a  factory  But  we  don't  run  it, 
nature  does. 
EVIAN.    THE    BALANC  E!M 
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[Tie  primordial  embrace  of  a  warm  seaweed  wrap.  The  never  ending  musi 


Variations  of  water  at  play.  Rampered  at  every  turn,  this  is  the  Hyatt  Touch 


tits  most  indulgent. 


reel  the  Hyatt  Touch? 


'att  wailea  Resort  &  Spa.  Maui,  Hawaii 
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or  reservations  or  more  information  about 

.in  Hotels  and  Resorts  encompasses  hotels  maMged  or  operated  by  two 
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orldwide,  call  your  travel  plamu  tor  1-800-233-1234. 

associated  with  Hyatt  Corp.  and  compa  n  ies  associated  with  Hyatt  International  Corp . 
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Bowie's  About-face 


he  four  faces  of  David  Bowie  have  been  replaced 
by  three  new  ones  in  his  band,  Tin  Machine.  No 
need  to  fret:  the  Machine — designed  by  Bowie  to 
include  Reeves  Gabrels  and  Tony  and  Hunt  Sales, 
the  Sons  of  Soupy — has  no  tin  ears.  Its  second 
album  is  being  released  this  month  to  coincide  with 
a  world  tour  in  October.  Bowie  met  the  Sales-men 
when  they  provided  the  rhythm  section  for  an  Iggy 


Pop  record  he  co-produced;  his  musical  friendship  with  Ga- 
brels began  when  the  two  performed  during  a  benefit  for 
London's  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts.  Tin  Machine  II 
contains  songs  about  the  dark  side  of  marriage  as  well  as 
child  prostitution,  but,  seriousness  aside,  it's  also  about  the 
joy  of  making  music.  "In  Hunt's  drumming  1  hear  ;i  lot  of 
big-band  references  to  people  like  Gene  Knipa,"  says 
Bowie.  But  his  little  band  has  a  beat  all  its  own. 
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t's  a  long  way  from  the  small 
Scottish  mining  town  of  Broxburn  to 
the  Warner  Bros,  lot  in  Bur  bank, 
but  distance  is  no  deterrent  to 
Michael  Caton-Jones.  The  thirty-three 
year-old  director  has  made  the  filmic 
I  journey  from  London's  swinging  sixties 
in  Scandal  to  the  W.  W.  II  heroics  of 
Memphis  Belle  to  his  first  U.S.  production, 
Doc  Hollywood.  The  tale  of  a  Beverly 
Hills-bound  plastic  surgeon  ( Michael  J .  Fox) 
detoured  by  love  in  a  sleepy  southern  hamlet 
seemed  an  odd  choice  for  this  Scotsman 
nestled  with  family  in  London,  but  Caton-Jones 
explains  the  lure  of  the  road  less  traveled: 
"I  react  against  whatever  it  is  I've  just  done.  " 
His  next  stop?  The  bittersweet  Seattle  of 
Tobias  Wolffs  This  Boy's  Life. 

— SHERYL  LONG  IN 


Leap  of  faith: 

Caton-Jones  takes  a 

new  direction. 


William  Boyd  (novelist): 

Dance  Till  the  Stars  Come 
Down:  A  Biography  of  John 
Minton,  by  Frances  Spalding 
(H odder  &  St  ought  on.  U.K.). 
"Minton  was  one  of  the  postwar 
generation  of  British  artists 
who  lived  hard  and  committed 
suicide.  He  was  a  dandy, 
extraordinarily  extroverted, 
a  talent  doomed  to  self-destruct .  " 


Paula  Lyons  (consumer 
reporter):  Stark  Raving  Elvis, 
by  William  McCranor  Henderson 
(Fireside).   "A  wild  and 
wacky  novel  about  an  Elvis 
impersonator.  Someone  should 
turn  this  into  a  morn.  " 


Dr.  C.  Everett  Koep 

(former  U.S.  surgeon  general): 
The  Quiet  Art,  by  Robert  Coopl 
(E.  &S.  Livingstone.  U.K.). 
"A  strange  but  marvelous 
series  oj  vignettes  on  tin ■  praithe 
OJ  medicine,  some  dating  bad  to 
am  lent  Greece.  I  find  that  some 
of  our  'discoveries,  '  especially 
in  the  realm  oj  the  mind,  ivere 
very  well  known  in  the  I  500s.  " 


Romhm  Cash  |  masit  tan): 
We:  Understanding  the 

Psychology  oi  Romantic  I  ovet 

by  Robert  A.  Johnson 
(Harper  6  Row),  "//'j 

enlightening.  Johnson  belnu  I 
that  romantic  love  is  the 

greatest  potential  evolutional  \ 
force  in  our  cttltui 
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Maria  McMillan-Seattle,  Washington 


My  expectations  are  high- 
I  lose  patience  with  things  I  can't 
count  on.  That's  why  I  like  AT&T. 
I  never  have  to  worry. 

AT&T  Long  Distance. 

All  you  need  to  reach  outs.M  1 800  222-0300. 


SAT&T 


©1991  AT&T 
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The  creators  of  Apriori  clothing 

are  quite  flattered  over  the  extent  to  which 

others  are  imitating  their  designs. 


<zn  jzz>  »^ixz>  i-  i 


Available  at  Nordstrom. 


I 


She  spent  most  of  the  last  decade  working 
only  when  she  wanted  to,  which  wasn't  very  often. 

After  all,  in  her  thirty  years  of  stardom 

Barbra  Streisand  has  already  done  everything, 

and  now,  at  only  forty-nine, 

she's  a  show -biz  grande  dame— just  like  Fanny  Br  ice. 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  meets 

the  most  commanding  woman  in  Hollywood 

as  she  directs  herself  in  a  new  movie, 

The  Prince  of  Tides 
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' My  grandmother  used  to  callm 
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farbrent!  which  means  'on  fire  I 
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BACKYARD 
BARBRACtJE 


The  singer  lounges  in 

the  garden  of  her 

,  Beverly  Hills  home. 


vant  sea  gulls. 
Barbra  Streisand  dra- 
matically whispers, 
then  giggles  at  the 
Yiddischer  elan  with 
which  she  still  en- 
hances her  every  de- 
sire. Her  distinct 
Brooklyn  accent  fills 
the  Cary  Grant  The- 
ater here  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Studios   lot 


there  with  my  back  to  you.  All  the  guys 
around  me.  My  arms  conducting  it  all. 
The  screen  filling  up  with .  .  .  with .  .  . 
with  all  this  childhood  stuff. ' ' 


T 

^m             which    she    still    en-  {f~~~l    '  here   is  only  one   way  to  deal 

^m              hances  her  every  de-  1       with  Barbra  Streisand:  tell  her 

^m               sire.    Her    distinct  J~~       the  truth,"  says  Jule  Styne,  who 

^m                Brooklyn  accent  fills  met  Streisand  when  she  was  still  a  child 

K                 the  Cary  Grant  The-  herself.  "If  you  don't  tell  her  the  truth. 

^k                     ater  here  on  the  Co-  then  you're  going  to  have  problems." 

^^^^^^            lumbia    Studios    lot  Styne,  the  composer  of  Funny  Girl, 

with  such  outlandish  longing  that  she  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  role  of     telling  me  that  there  were  two  songs  that 

could  easily  be  a  Chekhov  heroine  in  a  Fanny  Brice  for  Streisand  after  she  sub-      she  didn't   like,    'People'   and   'Don't 


After  we  cast  her,  I  even  flew  to  Las 
Vegas,  where  she  had  already  been 
booked  as  the  opening  act  for  Liberace, 
and  taught  her  the  score  between 
shows — that  is,  when  I  could  drag  her 
away  from  the  gambling  tables.  When 
we  were  finally  in  rehearsals  for  Broad- 
way— now,  this  was  before  the  girl  was 
a  star,  she  was  just  this  strange  little 
creature  who  walked  out  at  her  first  au- 
dition looking  like  a  Russian  Cossack 
— she  had  her  manager  write  me  a  note 


spoof  by  Mel  Brooks. 

Streisand  stands  with  her 
back  to  me  and  works  on  the 
sound  editing  for  her  upcoming 
motion  picture,  The  Prince  of 
Tides.  In  front  of  us,  on  the  gi- 
ant screen,  South  Carolinian 
gulls  are  soaring  to  recorded  or- 
chestral strings  as  she  conducts 
the  sound  levels  with  her  out- 
stretched arms,  her  expressive 
hands  and  famously  attended 
fingernails  fluttering  with  the 
instinct  of  the  coastal  birds.  At 
the  control  board,  seated 
around  her,  are  the  film's  sound 
men  and  assistant  editors.  One 
of  them  looks  back  at  the  edi- 
tor Don  Zimmerman  and  good- 
naturedly  rolls  his  eyes  behind 
Streisand's  back.  As  director, 
producer,  and  actress,  she  has 
spent  the  last  three  years  putting 
together  the  much-anticipated 
film  version  of  Pat  Conroy's 
best-seller,  and  she's  allowing 
no  detail  to  go  unnoticed,  not 
even  the  sound  of  sea  gulls 
behind  the  film's  lush  opening 
music.  The  Prince  of  Tides  is 
the  story  of  one  southern  fam- 
ily's summer  of  healing.  It  stars  Nick 
Nolte  as  Tom  Wingo,  the  cracker  who 
migrates  north  ostensibly  to  rescue 
his  cracked  sister  from  yet  another  sui- 
cide attempt  and  unexpectedly  rescues 
himself  from  his  own  shattered  past 
with  the  help  of  her  psychiatrist,  a 
woman  called  Lowenstein,  portrayed 
by  Streisand. 

One  of  the  technicians  punches  a  but- 
ton and  the  film  magically  rewinds,  the 
gulls  flapping  a  retreat.  This  woman 
who  can  make  birds  fly  backward  walks 
to  the  rear  of  the  theater,  where  I  am 
sitting.  "This  is  a  great  image  for  your 
story,"  she  instructs  me.  "Me  standing 


Rain  on  My  Parade.'  She  didn't 
think  she  wanted  to  sing  them. 
I  called  her  right  up  and  said, 
'Barbra,  if  you  don't  sing 
"People,"  you  don't  sing  my 
score.'  You've  got  to  be 
straight  with  her.  This  reputa- 
tion about  being  difficult  comes 
from  untalented  people  misun- 
derstanding truly  talented  ones. 
Because  she's  so  talented  she 
had  a  tendency — maybe  she 
still  does — to  show  off  a  bit. 
She  was  always  shoving  shov- 
elsful  of  her  talent  in  your  face. 
Jerry  Robbins  summed  her  up. 
He  said  she  does  everything 
wrong,  but  it  comes  out  right." 
If  not  always  right,  it  at  least 
comes  out  the  way  she  wants  it. 
"I  always  had  extraordinary 
willpower,"  Streisand  tells  me, 
noting  that  she  has  supported 
herself  since  she  was  ten  years 
old,  when  she  worked  as  a 
cashier  in  a  local  Chinese  res- 
taurant. "My  grandmother  used 
to  call  me  'farbrent,'  which 
means  'on  fire.'  I  just  couldn't 
accept  no  for  an  answer.  I  still 
can't." 
mitted  to  seven  grueling  auditions.  She  In  the  early  days,  Streisand's  ambi- 
was  only  twenty  years  old,  and  the  tion  was  so  naked  that  New  York's 
show's  creators  had  been  searching  for  Mayor  Wagner  could  have  had  her  ar- 
a  woman  who  could  convincingly  por-  rested  for  indecent  exposure.  There  had 
tray  a  mother  in  Act  Two.  They  talked      never  been  a  creature  quite  like  her;  au 


FUNNY  GIRL  AND  FUNNY  LADY 

Streisand,  hamming  it  up  in  Beverly  Hills,  says  she  plans  to 

spend  more  time  in  her  hometown  of  New  York. 


to  Anne  Bancroft,  but  she  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  being  called  Fanny  onstage.  At 
one  point  Mary  Martin  was  slated  for 
the  role;  at  another,  Carol  Burnett.  It 
was  the  latter  who  advised  Styne  that 
someone  with  "her  Jewishness  born  in 
her"  was  needed,  and  Streisand  was 
finally  given  the  coveted  role  that  thir- 
ty years  ago  thrust  her  permanently 
into  the  cultural  consciousness. 

Styne:  "Barbra's  all  about  the  work. 


diences  became  voyeurs,  discovering 
her  as  she  discovered  herself.  "Back 
then  she  certainly  wasn't  the  actress  she 
later  became,"  remembers  Styne.  "But 
our  greatest  stage  performances  have 
come  from  some  of  our  worst  actresses 
Merman,  for  example.  To  this  day,  I've 
never  seen  a  performance  to  rival  Bar 
bra's  in  Funny  Girl." 

Which  is  exactly  what  many  people 
miss   about   (Continued  on  page   228) 
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After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 

at  The  Washington  Post,  Ben  Bradlee  is  moving  on. 

Why  is  he  the  most  influential  newspaper  editor  of  his  time? 

Because  he  remade  the  Post  in  his  own  image — 

an  inimitable  mix  of  brains,  balls,  timing,  and  style — 

and  drove  it  to  the  top  with  Watergate. 

And  as  PETER  J.  BOYER  reports,  Bradlee's  picaresque  life 

has  been  no  less  colorful — or  controversial 


1 


m 
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PAPER  LION:  Ben  Bradlee  looks  ahead,  right,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  the  Post.  Left,  Ben  and  Sally  Quinn 
arrive  at  Kay  Graham's  seventieth-birthday  party  in  1987.  Above, 
Ben  with  Kay  at  the  premiere  of  All  the  President's  Men  in  1976. 
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olograph  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 


o  you  speak  French?" 

Ben  Bradlee  is  groping  for  a  translation  of 
a  particular  phrase,  a  passage  from  a  key  mo- 
ment in  his  life  (and,  therefore,  in  the  history 
of  modern  journalism) — that  moment  twenty- 
six  years  ago  when  he  convinced  Washington 
Post  publisher  Katharine  Graham  that  he  was 
the  man  to  run  her  newspaper.  "I  maintain  I 
speak  flawless  French,"  he  says,  "but  I  can't 
translate  this." 

Apparently,  there  is  no  precise  Gallic 
translation  for  "I'd  give  my  left  one  to  be 
managing  editor  of  the  Post.'1'' 

And  it's  too  bad  that  there  isn't.  It  would 
serve  as  a  handy  distillation  of  the  Bradlee 
persona,  once  described  by  Bradlee's  two  most  famous  re- 
porters, Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein,  as  "an  alluring 
combination  of  aristocrat  and  commoner."  Personal  allure 
has  always  been  Bradlee's  currency,  which  is  a  strange  com- 
mentary on  the  most  influential  editor  in  America,  but  a 
certain  movie-star  magic  is  precisely  what  made  Bradlee  cel- 
ebrated and  influential.  He  has  the  blood  and  breeding  of 
Brahmin  Boston,  and  the  instinct  and  vocabulary  of  the  wa- 
terfront, perfectly  packaged  with  that  roguish  face,  the 
slicked-down  hair,  the  velvet  sandpaper  voice.  Bradlee  is  a 
born  actor — the  profanity,  the  French,  the  gruff  insouciance 
made  famous  by  Jason  Robards'  portrayal  of  him  in  All  the 
President's  Men — but  performance  is  only  an  element  of  his 
allure;  there  is  something  else,  something  beneath  the  skin 
that  connects  with  his  audience,  both  the  staffers  below  him 
and,  more  important,  the  audience  above  him,  Katharine 
Graham. 

When  Mrs.  Graham  took  over  the  paper  in  1963,  a  sudden 
widow  whose  husband's  suicide  made  her  an  uncertain  pro- 
prietress, her  first  important  decision  was  hiring  Ben  Brad- 
lee. The  chemistry  that  happened  between  them  made 
everything  that  followed  possible,  all  the  glory  and  triumph 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  Watergate  and  the  rest,  and  to 
hear  this  chemistry  described  is  almost  voyeuristic. 

Stephen  Isaacs,  a  former  Post  city  editor  and  now  an  asso- 
ciate dean  of  Columbia's  journalism  school,  remembers  one 
high-level  meeting  several  years  ago  in  Mrs.  Graham's  of- 
fice, with  Mrs.  Graham,  Bradlee,  Isaacs,  and  two  other  Post 
executives.  Everyone  arrived  on  time  except  Bradlee.  "So, 
we're  sitting  in  there  and  you  could  hear  Ben  coming," 
Isaacs  recalls.  "It  was  almost  like  an  animal  growl.  And  he 
entered  the  room,  and  he  had  rolled  up  his  sleeves — and  I 
know  he  had  rolled  up  his  sleeves  [for  effect]  because  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  newsroom  not  long  before  and  his  sleeves 
had  not  been  rolled  up.  He  had  done  this  to  expose  his 
muscles — he  has  extremely  muscular  forearms — and  he 
had  done  it  to  reveal  this  muscle  to  Kay.  And  he  came  into 
the  room  and  the  sexual  energy  of  him  and  her  titillation 
was  about  as  obvious  as  my  stomach.  I  mean,  it  was  just 
incredible. 

"I  once  asked  her  about  it,"  Isaacs  says,  "and  she  acted 
like  a  little-girl  kind  of  thing,  denying  it,  but  in  fact  it  was 
very  clear:  she  was  very  much,  and  I  don't  mean  this  in  a 
carnal  way,  she  was  very  much  in  love  with  Ben.  But  then 


again,  so  was  I.  He's  one  of  the  most  fabulous  men  I've  ever 
known.  It's  a  physical  thing.  He  exudes  animal  sexuality. 
And  he  uses  it  on  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls — every- 
body." 

Everybody.  Bob  Kaiser,  who  will  be  managing  editor  of 
the  Post,  describes  Bradlee's  charm  in  almost  the  same  lan- 
guage, as  "a  sexual  energy  that  Ben  emanates.  He  emanates 
it  whether  he  thinks  about  it  or  not.  And  it  affects  women 
and  it  affects  men,  and  it's  part  of  the  aura  that  everybody 
has  loved  working  for  him." 

It's  all  very  musky,  but  it's  also  very  real,  and  that  is 
why  Bradlee's  retirement  as  executive  editor  of  the  Post 
this  month  has  brought  a  certain  edge  to  the  usual  ques- 
tions that  accompany  a  boss's  departure.  The  Post  became 
a  great  newspaper  under  Ben  Bradlee  not  so  much  because 
of  any  institutional  imperative,  but  as  an  expression  of 
Bradlee's  personality — brilliant,  irreverent,  instinctual, 
classy,  and  rude.  And,  of  course,  because  of  the  Bradlee 
juice. 

It  is  there  even  now,  at  seventy,  as  he  presides  over  one  of 
his  last  story  conferences,  those  twice-daily  meetings  where 
editors  discuss  stories  and  plan  the  next  day's  paper.  Al- 
though he  doesn't  run  the  meeting,  Bradlee  is  clearly  the 
dominating  presence,  sitting  casually  in  his  shirtsleeves 
(rolled  up)  and  setting  the  tone  by  "cracking  wise,"  as  he 
would  put  it.  Kaiser  has  arrived  without  a  tie,  and  Bradlee 
cracks,  "What's  the  matter?  You  got  a  fucking  wart  on  your 
Adam's  apple?"  The  circle  of  editors,  the  men  all  in  shirt- 
sleeves, laugh  hard  and  loud  at  this  one,  and  each  in  his  or 
her  turn  tries,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  be  casual 
and  wry  and  muscular,  too. 

One  of  those  men  is  forty-nine-year-old  Leonard  Downie 
Jr.,  the  designated  heir  to  Bradlee's  editor's  chair,  and  it  is 
on  him  that  the  weight  of  Bradlee's  legacy  will  fall.  He  is 
held  by  his  peers  to  be  a  top-notch  journalist,  serious  and 
passionate  and  dedicated,  maybe  even  a  better  newsman  than 
Bradlee,  who  had  nerve  and  loved  the  big  scoop,  but  was 
easily  bored  and  hated  details.  But  in  every  aspect  of  person- 
ality, Downie  is  Bradlee's  opposite.  His  voice,  soft  and  boy- 
ish, speaks  of  his  Ohio  roots;  he  was  schooled  at  Ohio  State 
(Kaiser,  like  Bradlee  an  Ivy  Leaguer,  calls  him  "Land  Grant 
Len");  and  as  for  juice,  well,  Downie's  rating  on  the  goose- 
pimple  chart  is  modest. 

"There  are  ways  in  which  I'm  different  from  Ben  and  will 
remain  different  from  Ben,  maybe  partly  because  I'm  who  I 
am,  and  partly  because  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  differently 
than  he  did,"  Downie  says.  "I  just  get  more  involved  in 
details  than  he  does ...  so  that  when  called  upon  I  will  grasp 
a  bigger  picture  than  I  think  sometimes  he  has  had. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Downie  adds,  "I  know  that  my 
instincts  aren't  as  sure  as  his.  He's  got  remarkable  instincts 
that  I  just  don't  have.  I  don't  know  where  they  come  from. 
They  didn't  come  from  Harvard;  they  came  from  somewhere 
else.  He  was  born  with  them,  I  guess." 

Kaiser,  who  will  be  Downie's  right  hand,  allows,  "Some 
of  it  is  irreplaceable.  And  we  have  to  face  that." 

Kay  Graham  is  suitably  enthusiastic  about  the  paper's  new 
editor.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  strongly  I  feel  about  Len,  how 
brilliant  he  is,  how  right  he  is  for  the  job,"  she  says. 
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Bradlee  exudes  anipal  sexuality.  And  he  uses 


on  mi&  l^omen,  boys,  and  girls— everybody. 


"They  had  to  go 

at  the  same  time. 

It  was  impossible  for 

Ben  to  stay 
without  Kay,  or  Kay 
without  Ben." 


ALL-STAR  COMPETITOR 

Bradlee,  left,  playing  softball  in 

East  Hampton;  below,  during  the  Pentagon 

Papers;  bottom,  with  Len  Downie  as 

Operation  Desert  Storm  began. 


TECUTIVF 
NG 


And  then  she  adds,  "There  wouldn't  be  another  Ben,  if 
you  see  what  I  mean." 

In  recent  years,  the  raw  thrill  of  the  newspaper  game  had 
dulled  for  Ben,  he  was  tired,  he  was  getting  older,  there 
were  no  more  Watergate  stories.  Several  years  ago,  he 
took  himself  off  of  weekend  call,  and  he  turned  over  the 
running  of  the  daily  meetings  to  his  then  managing  edi- 
tor, Howard  Simons,  and  later  to  Len  Downie.  Even  the 
vigorous  Bradlee  urge  to  kick  ass  and  destroy  the  compe- 
tition was  blunted  a  bit. 

"I've  gotten  more  and  more  faith  as  I've  gotten  older  that 
the  truth  will  out,  you  know?  I've  often  told  these  guys, 
You're  so  lucky — all  you've  got  to  do  is  bring  a  bucket  to 
work  and  some  poor  bastard  is  going  to  fill  it  up.  The  truth  is 
coming  out,  and  that's  probably  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
Walter  Lippmann  said  this  sixty  years  ago:  the  truth  will 
emerge.  And  that's  what  should  happen  in  a  democracy.  If 
you  weren't  scared  of  being  lynched,  you  would  tell  these 
readers  of  these  newspapers  that  this  isn't  the  truth,  it's  the 
beginning  of  the  truth,  it's  the  first  bite.  Phil  Graham  called 
it  'the  first  rough  draft  of  history.'  Then  you're  gonna  take 
another  whack  at  it;  maybe,  like  in  Watergate,  you'll  take 
three  hundred  whacks  at  it.  South  African  sanctions — who 
gives  a  rat's  ass  whether  they  lift  'em  today  or  tomorrow?  I 
would  like  to  get  it  first,  but  I'm  not  fooling  myself  anymore 
that  it's  terribly  important." 

He  worried  that  maybe  he'd  stayed  at  the  Post  too  long,  he 
didn't  want  to  do  that,  and  he  talked  to  friends  about  letting  him 
know  when  he'd  lost  it.  He  made  his  current  wife,  Sally  Quinn, 
promise  she'd  tell  him,  too.  Sally  knew  the  newsroom  from  her 
days  as  a  high-profile  "Style"  reporter,  and  so  every  few 
months  she'd  go  down  to  the  paper  and  walk  around,  taking  the 
temperature,  seeing  if  Ben  was  still  on  top  of  it. 

And  then  one  day  about  a  year  ago,  she  went  in,  and  it  was 
different.  "I  felt  like  Ben  was  spiritually  gone.  He  was  out  of 
there.  And  I  had  sort  of  felt  it  a  little  bit  at  home:  he'd  get 
home  and  he  just  wasn't  as  enthusiastic  as  he  had  been.  And 
I  thought,  I'm  gonna  have  to  say  something,  because  he 
wants  me  to  tell  him.  .  .  .  And  I  was  trying  to  get  up  my 
courage,  and  one  night  a  week  later,  we  were  sitting  at  din- 
ner— we  always  have  dinner  in  the  dining  room  after  Quinn 
goes  to  bed — and  he  said,  'I'm  ready  to  leave,  it's  time.' 

Sally  knew  that  he  would  announce  his  retirement  this 
summer,  and  as  the  date  approached,  the  prospect  began  to 
eat  at  her.  "I  think  Sally  worried  more  about  it  than  Ben 
did,"  says  one  close  friend.  "I  don't  know  whether  she  was 
worried  about  her  role  in  Washington,  or  really  worried 
about  Ben." 

This,  of  course,  is  the  downside  of  marrying  the  fifty- 
seven-year-old  boss  when  you're  thirty-seven;  he  gets  to  the 
end  of  the  road  quicker  than  you  do. 

"I  was  really  scared,"  Sally  says.  "For  me,  what  I  love 
about  Ben  is  Ben:  the  energy,  the  passion,  the  commitment, 
the  swashbuckling,  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  I  was  scared 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  be  Ben  anymore.  Because  if  he  left 
the  paper,  as  long  as  he  was  still  Ben,  I  still  had  him,  so  thai 
was  fine  with  me.  .  .  .  (But]  he  just  seemed  that  he  was  nol 
his  usual  energetic  self  in  the  last  year.    I  fell  like  I  was 


living  with  someone  who  was  not  totally  energized  by  what  he 
was  doing.  The  pressure  kept  building:  Oh,  my  God,  when  he 
leaves  the  paper,  is  he  not  going  to  be  Ben  anymore?" 

She  couldn't  talk  to  anyone  about  it — Ben's  retirement 
was  a  secret — not  even  to  Bradlee.  "How  could  I  say  to  him, 
'I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  you  anymore?'  "  And  then,  when 
the  announcement  was  finally  made  (she  was  at  the  Golden 
Door,  recovering  from  finishing  her  new  novel),  she  says, 
the  clouds  lifted. 

"When  I  came  back,  he  was  the  old  Ben.  He  was  like  he 
was  when  I  first  met 
him.  He's  like  that  ev- 
ery day:  he  jumps  out 
of  bed,  he's  got  it  all 
back  again.  He's  about 
to  do  some  things  that 
are  really  gonna  chal- 
lenge him." 

Bradlee  is  going  to 
write  a  book  and  serve 
on  the  Post  board.  He 
seems  to  have  no  prob- 
lems at  all  with  the 
prospect  of  retirement. 
"I  cannot  tell  you  with 
what  equanimity,  if  not 
delight,  I  face  it.  Now 
just  let  that  sink  in.  I 
am  ready.  I  have  done 
it,  the  team  is  ready, 
they  are  going  to  be 
great,  I  am  ready  to  do 
something  different — I 
really  am." 


enjamin  Crown- 
inshield   Brad- 


Blee  may  have  been  a  born  newspaperman,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  to  newspapering  born.  A  career  in  jour- 
nalism was  the  unlikeliest  course  that  someone  of  his 
background  might  follow;  he  was  from  very  old  Bos- 
ton stock,  "as  traditional  as  the  sacred  Cod  that 
hangs  from  the  balcony  of  Bulfinch's  Beacon  Hill 
State  House,"  Teddy  White  once  wrote.  His  father, 
Frederick  "Beebo"  Bradlee,  was  in  the  stock  business,  and 
there  was  family  money  on  that  side,  and  his  mother,  Jose- 
phine de  Gersdorff,  was  of  the  New  York  de  Gersdorffs,  her 
father  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  then  known  as  Cravath,  de 
Gersdorff,  Swain  &  Wood.  Bradlee 's  parents  were  distant 
cousins,  both  Crowninshields,  another  old  line,  and  the  cir- 
cle of  their  lives  was  very  tightly  drawn.  Beebo  Bradlee  was 
said  to  be  the  model  for  one  of  the  inbred  Bostonians  in  J.  P. 
Marquand's  The  Late  George  Apley. 

Ben's  father  was  something  of  an  idol  to  the  boy;  he'd 
been  an  ail-American  football  player  at  Harvard,  "and  he 
was  really  sort  of  a  golden  boy.  .  .  .  He  was  built  like  a  brick 
shithouse — he  had  huge  shoulders  and  a  barrel  chesi."  When 
Beebo  Bradlee  spoke,  he  was  eloquent,  and  when  he 
laughed,  he  laughed  hard,  but  mostly  he  was  terribly  silent, 


QUINN  OF  HEARTS:  "I  got  the  best  of  Ben,"  says  Sally,  above 
at  home  in  Georgetown  with  her  husband  and  their  son,  Quinn. 


an  anti-intellectual  who  loved  the  outdoors,  and  when  Sally 
Quinn  sometimes  wonders  why  Ben  keeps  his  reflections  to 
himself,  she  need  look  no  further  than  Beebo.  Josephine,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  driving  force  in  that  family,  a  woman 
who,  in  Bradlee's  words,  "talked  all  the  time  and  had  no 
sense  of  humor." 

As  children,  Ben  and  his  older  brother,  Frederic,  and  their 
younger  sister,  Constance,  were  reared  in  the  manner  expect- 
ed of  their  kind,  with  governesses,  concerts,  language  in- 
struction, riding  lessons  on  Saturdays.  "We  were  polishing 

all  those  little  social 
skills,"  Bradlee  says 
with  a  smile  and  a  bit 
of  a  scoff,  "that  have 
been  so  useful  to  us.  I 
learned  French,  and 
that  changed  my  life." 
That  household  was, 
in  other  words,  a  hot- 
house for  the  develop- 
ment of  still  another 
generation  of  Marquand 
characters,  which  might 
well  have  been  young 
Benny's  destiny  but  for 
the  intervention  of 
forces  that  were  more 
powerful  than  even  a 
proper  and  determined 
Boston  upbringing. 
One  was  the  influence 
of  an  interesting  and 
eccentric  uncle,  Frank 
Crowninshield,  the 
founding  editor  of  Van- 
ity Fair,  who  intro- 
duced the  Bradlee  chil- 
dren to  a  life  that  was  open  and  exciting  and  new.  "When  I 
was  eleven,  I  took  my  sister  by  the  hand  and  walked  from  3 
East  Seventy-third  Street,  where  my  grandparents  lived,  to 
wherever  the  hell  he  lived,  on  Sixty-sixth  or  Sixty-third 
Street,  for  tea,"  Bradlee  says.  "And  we  were  scared  shit- 
less, walking  with  my  sister  in  New  York,  and  when  we  got 
there,  we  opened  the  door,  and  there  he  was  with  this  beauti- 
ful woman.  He  was  gay,  Frank  Crowninshield,  which  I 
didn't  know  then.  And  he  said  [affecting  his  uncle's  grand 
old  queen's  voice],  'Benny  and  Connie,  I'd  like  you  to  meet 
my  mistress.  .  .Clare  Boothe.'  I  later  told  this  story  to  Mrs. 
Luce,  and  she  just  didn't  think  it  was  funny.  But  he  was  a 
sort  of  dramatic  figure  to  all  of  us  growing  up." 

In  1932,  when  Benny  was  ten  years  old,  his  family's  or- 
dered and  proper  little  world  fell  apart.  Beebo  Bradlee  had 
invested  heavily  in  a  corporation  called  Bancamerica-Blair, 
and  he'd  gotten  his  friends  to  invest  heavily,  too,  and  when 
the  enterprise's  stock  plummeted,  about  $1  million  went  with 
it.  The  Bradlees'  cook,  housekeeper,  and  maid  were  the  first 
to  go,  and  then  the  Bradlee  house  was  lost.  There  was  the 
promise  of  family  money  coming  in  the  future  ("when  the 
requisite  number  of  Aunt  Nellies  (Continued  on  page  266) 
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S  POT  LIGHT 


Kensit 
on  Cue 


he   star  of   Twenty-one 
— Don  Boyd's  bittersweet  film  about  the  two 
loves  of  a  free-living  young  woman  in  London 
who  earnestly  describes  herself  as  "a  one- 
man  adulteress" — was  just  a  year  older  than 
that  when  she  made  the  movie,  but  she  al- 
ready had  a  full  life  behind  her.  Patsy  Kensit 
had  made  her  cinematic  debut  at  four,  in  The 
Great  Gatsby,  worked  under  George  Cukor 
at  six,  acted  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  and,  at  sixteen,  portrayed  the  lead 
in  Julien  Temple's  disastrously  overhyped  fif- 
ties musical,  Absolute  Beginners.  By  the  time 
she  came  to  the  Boyd  picture,  she  had  also 
toured  with  a  rock  band,  played  Mel  Gibson's 
girlfriend  in  Lethal  Weapon  2,  and  entered 
into  a  marriage  which  was  unraveling  at  the 
same  time  she  was  acting  out  the  doomed 
relationship  at  the  center  of  Twenty-one,  a  film 
she  describes  as  "kind  of  like  an  exorcism;  I 
got  out  a  lot  of  angst  while  I  was  doing  it." 

The  personal  Sturm  und  Drang  plays  off 
hauntingly  against  her  natural  glamour-car- 
toon appearance — her  face  suggests  a  Roy 
Lichtenstein  canvas — and  the  performance 
seems  to  have  freed  her  already  from  the 
bondage  of  professional  adorability.  She's 
signed  a  two-picture  contract  with  Disney, 
and  has  finished  parts  as  a  "really  ruthless" 
real-estate  agent  (opposite  Dudley  Moore) 
and  a  chanteuse-cum-prostitute  (opposite 
Terence  Stamp).  "Twenty-one  has  changed 
everything,"  she  says.  "The  things  I'm  doing 
now  have  so  many  layers  to  them. . .  .  And 
I'm  still  relatively  young,  you  know." 

—BEN  BRANTLEY 

Photograph  by  F1RQOZ  ZAHEDI 
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exorcism. 


It's  a  little-known 
personality  disorder  where 
obsessive,  unrequited  love 
can  turn  dangerous . 
Does  it  explain 
the  mysterious  case 
of  a  young  woman 
who  stalked  a  renowned 

cancer  surgeon 
for  eight  years? 
MARIE  BRENNER  reports 


Diane  Schaefer 

in  criminal  court  in 

Manhattan 

at  the  conclusion  of 

her  trial  for 

harassment  of 

Dr.  Murray 

Brennan, 

opposite  with 

his  wife,  Susan. 


Photographs  by  JAMI-S  HAMILTON 
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ate  in  the  afternoon,  I  fin- 
ished work  and  I  went  back 
to  the  building.  Henry  [the 
doorman]  was  again  on  du- 
ty. ...  I  said  to  him, 
'Would  you  let  me  in  to 
wait  for  Dr.  Brennan 
again?'... I  went  into  the 
apartment .  .  .  my  opaque 
bathrobe  was  still  there. 
.  .  .  [Dr.  Brennan]  came 
prancing  into  the  apart- 
ment, very  obviously 
drunk,  laughing  in  a  bac- 
chanalian fashion.  .  .  .  The 
phone  rang  shortly  after.  .  . . 
I  managed  to  pick  up  the 
bedroom  extension.  .  .  .  [Mrs.  Brennan] 
was  screaming  and  she  was  hysterical 
and  she  said,  'I  am  coming  out  there 
and  I  am  going  to  throw  that  disreputa- 
ble slut  out  the  window.'.  .  .  And  she 
said,  'You're  going  to  get  venereal  dis- 
ease from  her. ' .  .  .  Finally,  he  calmed  her 
down. .  .  .  And  we  sat  down  on  the  couch 
and  I  was  sitting  on  his  lap  facing  him 
with  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  my 
legs  around  his  back.  ...  I  said  to  him, 
'What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?' 
And  he  started  speaking  in  very  ab- 
stract, elliptical  terms.  He  said,  'What 
would  make  you  happy?' ...  He  said  to 
me,  'You  have  completely  complicated 
my  life  and  I'm  not  even  sure  that  I 
mind.'  " 

Diane  Schaefer  was  testifying  in  the 
case  of  The  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  v.  Diane  Schaefer.  The  defendant 
arrived  at  criminal  court  in  Manhattan 
each  morning  wearing  handcuffs  and 
Chanel  pumps,  a  Cartier  watch,  and  a 
chic  linen  dress.  She  was  a  brainy 
blonde  who  had  seen  better  days,  a  no- 
body in  tabloid  terms.  Often  when  she 
appeared,  the  spectator  benches  in  the 
courtroom  were  empty,  for  her  case 
drew  very  little  press  attention.  Schae- 
fer, a  forty-one-year-old  aspiring  medi- 
cal writer,  had  fallen  through  the  cracks 
and  had  wound  up  at  Rikers  Island  on 


nine  counts  of  aggravated  harassment  in 
the  second  degree,  a  misdemeanor.  It 
had  been  her  eighth  arrest  on  similar  vi- 
olations. 

On  the  surface,  the  case  appeared 
fairly  inconsequential.  "This  is  a  case 
about  [a  young  woman  who]  met  an  at- 
tractive doctor.  .  .  .  And  they  had  a  rela- 
tionship. And  he  ended  it.  And  she  still 
loved  him,"  Diane  Schaefer's  lawyer 
said  in  her  opening  statement.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  desire,  Dr.  Murray  Brennan, 
"was  the  head  of  surgery  at  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering,  a  cancer  surgeon  of 
such  renown  that  from  time  to  time  he 
was  secretly  dispatched  to  operate  on 
world  figures  who  were,  in  his  words, 
"friends  of  the  U.S.  government."  No 
physical  violence  had  been  committed, 
although  in  private  the  prosecutors  often 
used  the  expression  "a  possible  fatal  at- 
traction" when  they  talked  about  the  al- 
leged crime,  for  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  describe  this  odd  case  of 
fixation  and  psychological  terrorism. 

Schaefer  had  studied  physiology  and 
genetics  in  graduate  school  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College.  In  repose,  she  re- 
sembled the  actress  Carroll  Baker,  but 
her  expression  was  often  ragged,  as  if 
she  had  seen  plenty  of  trouble.  She 
could  have  been  any  of  the  hardened 
blondes  of  New  York  who  have 
propped  themselves  up  with  years  of 
poses  and  animated  chatter  to  mask 
their  desperation.  "I  am  incredibly  fun- 
ny," she  told  me,  "and  I  expect  you  to 
describe  me  as  a  rare  combination  of 


ravishing  beauty  and  brilliant  wit." 
She  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
what  would  look  appropriately  stylish 
for  her  trial.  It  was  April  in  New  York, 
the  courtroom  air-conditioning  was  of- 
ten frigid,  but  for  her  two- week  trial 
Schaefer  chose  to  wear  the  same  black 
sheath,  which  flattered  her  slim  figure. 
When  she  arrived  in  the  morning,  she 
was  often  crying,  for  she  was  treated 
badly  by  the  other  inmates,  who  did  not 
like  her  fancy  ways.  "I  loathe  showers. 
I  prefer  to  bathe  and  there  are  no  bath- 
tubs in  prison,"  she  told  me.  In  the 
courtroom,  she  sprayed  herself  with 
Norell  perfume. 

As  she  testified,  she  leaned  forward 
eagerly,  almost  breathlessly,  and  told  of 
the  lengthy  affair  she  said  she  had  had 
with  Dr.  Brennan.  She  acted  like  a 
woman  very  much  in  love.  Diane 
Schaefer  told  her  lawyer  that  she  be- 
lieved her  mere  presence  in  the  court- 
room could  reignite  the  passion  she  had 
once  known.  Her  sense  of  detail  about 
her  romance  seemed  so  acute  that  at 
times  the  judge  had  to  admonish  her  not 
to  speak  so  much.  Schaefer  appeared  to 
have  the  ability  to  recall  conversations 
that  had  happened  eight  years  previous- 
ly, specific  restaurants  where  she  and 
her  lover  had  had  dinner,  acquaintances 
they  had  met  on  trips.  She  used  big 
words  and  impressive  phrases  to  shore 
up  her  testimony:  "didactic,"  "tautol- 
ogy," "androgynous  sobriquet,"  "pu- 
erile." "What  is  'scabrous'?"  Schae- 
fer's attorney  once  asked.    "Cursing, 
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I  may  go  to  Hawaii  to  store  up  the  strength. . . 


profane,"  Schaefer  shot  back  quickly, 
for  she  was  actressy  and  prided  herself 
on  her  fine  vocabulary. 

Unlike  Diane  Schaefer,  Dr.  Brennan, 
the  complaining  witness,  was  not  eager 
to  testify  in  court.  He  was  somewhat 
formal,  an  even-featured  fifty-two-year- 
old  with  auburn  hair  and  a  ready  smile,  so 
clean-cut  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  an  Eddie 
Bauer  catalogue.  Brennan  spoke  with  the 
inflections  of  his  native  New  Zealand, 
but  he  had  the  distracted  quality  of  a 
scientist.  He  was  known  for  his  empathic 
involvements  with  his  patients.  On  the 
stand,  however,  he  often  seemed  short- 
tempered,  even  arrogant.  "I  felt  I  had 
entered  a  world  I  couldn't  control,"  he 
later  told  me.  His  version  of  the  night 
Diane  Schaefer  waited  for  him  at  his  apart- 
ment was  significantly  different  from  hers. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  as  specifically 
as  possible  exactly  what  happened  when 
you  walked  into  your  apartment? 

A.  Well,  she  was  there  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  see-through  negligee  of  some  kind. 
. . .  There  was  a  telephone  in  the  kitchen 
and  so  I  went  over  and  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone and  called  my  wife  and  said,  "You 
are  not  going  to  believe  this,  but  I'm  literal- 
ly standing  in  front  of  Miss  Schaefer. ..." 

Q.  When  you  told  her  to  get  out,  what 
happened? 

A.  Well,  I  walked  into  the  bedroom  and 
the  majority  of  her  clothes  were  in  the  bed- 
room, so  I  picked  those  up  and  put  them  in 
the  small  living  room.  Went  in  and  closed 
the  door.  .  .  Some  time  in  the  next  hour  or 
forty-five  minutes  she  left. . . . 

Q.  Dr.  Brennan,  had  you  given  the  de- 
fendant the  keys  to  your  apartment? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  .  .  . 

Q.  Had  you  ever  invited  her  to  your 
apartment? 

A.  Categorically  not,  no. 

For  eight  years,  according  to  the 
prosecutors,  Diane  Schaefer  followed 
Murray  Brennan  to  medical  conferences 
in  Boca  Raton,  San  Francisco,  Milan, 
and  Boston,  among  other  places.  She 
often  appeared  mysteriously  in  the  seat 
next  to  him  on  airplanes.  One  Christmas 
Eve,  Brennan  said,  she  showed  up  in  a 
limousine  in  the  driveway  of  his  country 
house.  She  called  his  office  so  often, 
using  different  names  and  voices,  that 
his  secretaries  were  frequently  rude  to 
his  actual  patients.  "Who  is  this?  We 
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will  have  to  get  back  to  you,"  one  of 
them  said  testily  to  a  lady-in-waiting  of 
the  Duchess  of  York  when  Dr.  Brennan 
was  called  to  consult  about  her  stepfa- 
ther, Hector  Barrantes.  Often,  at  air- 
ports, Schaefer  tried  to  jump  into  the 
same  taxi  with  him.  She  left  him  pro- 
fane messages  on  his  hospital  answer- 
ing machine.  She  sent  him  scores  of  let- 
ters, telephoned  his  friends  using  false 
identities,  and  once  tracked  down  his 
mother  in  New  Zealand.  She  penetrated 
the  vulnerabilities  of  his  marriage  with 
the  relentlessness  of  the  most  cynical  re- 
porter: finding  out  his  secrets  became 
her  career. 

When  she  was  arrested  again  last  au- 
tumn, her  purse  contained  an  address 
book  with  Dr.  Brennan 's  travel  sched- 
ules, the  telephone  numbers  of  his 
neighbors,  and  data  about  his  children 
and  friends.  She  had  as  well  a  complete 
set  of  medical  identification,  airline  fre- 
quent-flier cards,  a  box  of  buff-colored 
stationery,  and  a  rubber  glove. 

Diane  Schaefer  saw  herself  as  a 
woman  who  had  come  up  short  in  a  pas- 
sionate love  affair  with  a  famous  man. 
"Maria  Maples  ended  up  being  en- 
gaged, and  I  ended  up  in  maximum  se- 
curity," she  told  me.  She  likened  her- 
self to  Bess  Myerson  and  Carolyn  War- 
mus,  women  who  had  gained  notoriety 
because  of  their  controversial  liaisons 
with  men.  According  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, there  was  something  farfetched 
about  this  comparison.  "The  defendant 
fantasized ...  a  long  affair  with  Dr. 
Brennan,"  the  assistant  district  attorney 
trying  the  case  said  in  her  summation. 
When  the  jury  was  out,  unusual  psychi- 
atric phrases  floated  through  the  court- 
room. The  prosecutors  and  Diane 
Schaefer's  own  lawyer  often  speculated 
that  she  was  afflicted  with  a  rare  person- 
ality disorder  called  erotomania.  Much 
of  the  testimony  in  the  case  turned  out 
to  be  Scheherazade,  for  what  was  on  tri- 
al was  the  very  nature  of  reality.  We 
were  in  a  land  of  mental  shadows:  nar- 
rative and  the  defendant's  state  of  mind 
quickly  became  the  focus  of  the  trial . 

Although  love  and  madness  have 
long  been  connected,  the  term  "eroto- 
mania" has  only  recently  become  cur- 
rent in  forensic  psychiatry.  Erotomania 
is   a   form   of  psychological   delusion 


whose  hallmark  is  the  belief  that  one  is 
loved  .by  another  person,  usually  a  fig- 
ure of  authority,  often  a  doctor,  a  law- 
yer, or  a  journalist.  "You  are  almost  in 
the  position  of  a  box  office  star  of  the 
1950's,"  Schaefer  had  written  to  Dr. 
Brennan.  "Everybody  wants  a  piece  of 
you;  everybody  wants  to  feel  that  they 
know  you.  .  .  .  Starting  with  that  first 
published  article  of  yours,  the  very  in- 
novative necrotizing  enterocolitis  pa- 
per .  .  .  she  has  read  every  published  ar- 
ticle of  yours,  every  book  review .  .  .  and 
some  in  very  obscure  journals  indeed  like 
Hepato-Gastroenterology . ' '  Although 
she  used  the  third-person  form,  Schaefer 
was  writing  about  herself. 

Erotomaniacs  are  mostly  women 
from  modest  backgrounds  whose  lives 
have  been  disappointing.  "There  is  a 
pattern  to  their  behavior.  They  send  in- 
appropriate letters,  they  make  inappro- 
priate telephone  calls  and  visits.  They 
follow  people.  Sometimes  they  change 
their  names  and  identities,"  Park  Dietz, 
one  of  the  leading  forensic  psychiatrists 
in  the  country,  told  me.  The  psychoana- 
lytic literature  often  refers  to  erotomania 
as  the  "psychose  passionnelle,  de  Cle- 
rambault's  syndrome,"  from  a  mono- 
graph the  French  psychiatrist  Gatian  de 
Clerambault  published  in  1921. 

Diane  Schaefer  was  no  John  Hinck- 
ley. Her  case  appeared  to  more  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  stalker  of  David 
Letterman.  Letterman's  follower  was 
convinced  that  he  loved  her;  she  ap- 
peared at  his  house  hoping  to  rekindle 
their  love.  John  Hinckley's  passion  for 
Jodie  Foster  was  not  erotomania,  for  his 
obsession  rested  on  winning  the  actress 
by  gaining  her  attention.  He  was  well 
aware  that  that  hadn't  happened,  so  he 
shot  Ronald  Reagan  to  impress  her.  The 
difference  rests  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  delusion:  an  erotomaniac  has  no 
doubt  that  he  or  she  is  loved. 

Without  knowing  about  erotomania, 
the  writer  Richard  Bernstein  recently 
wrote  of  his  own  experience  with  a 
stalker.  "Perhaps,  I  mused  to  myself, 
someday  I  will  think  of  a  way  to  use  the 
whole  episode  in  a  novel,  a  film  script. 
I  will  create  a  dark,  convoluted  Graham 
Greene-like .  .  .  thriller  in  which  reality  is 
so  mixed  up  with  illusion  that  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  sort  the  two  out." 


I  will  probably  need  to  pursue  you  in  1983. 
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Erotomaniacs  can  be  violent.  Some 
years  ago,  according  to  Park  Dietz,  the 
singer  Peggy  Lennon  of  the  Lennon  Sis- 
ters was  stalked  by  a  male  erotomaniac. 
The  stalker  murdered  Lennon 's  father, 
for  he  was  the  "buffer"  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  object  of  his  desire.  In 
1949,  a  woman  named  Ruth  Steinhagen 
was  convinced  that  the  base- 
ball player  Eddie  Waitkus  of 
the  Philadelphia  Phillies  was 
in  love  with  her.  "She  se- 
duced him  into  coming  into 
her  room  and  then  she  shot 
him,"  Dietz  told  me. 

Dietz  wrote  the  first  defi- 
nition of  erotomania  in  DSM- 
III -R,  the  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual,  the  offi- 
cial book  of  psychiatric  con- 
ditions. Although  dozens  of 
cases  have  been  document- 
ed, it  is  a  tricky  symptom  to 
diagnose,  for  erotomania,  as 
Dietz  phrased  it,  "can  occur 
in  many  contexts,  accompa- 
nied by  personality  or  neu- 
rotic disorder."  A  woman 
sees  a  man  at  a  party  and  be- 
comes convinced  that  he  will 
"rescue"  her;  a  woman  in 
search  of  an  attachment  tells 
herself  little  lies  about  her 
romantic  life  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. Grandiosity,  inflation, 
megalomania,  paranoia,  can 
all  be  related  to  erotoma- 
nia. Somehow,  somewhere, 
Diane  Schaefer,  a  woman 
who  once  had  capabilities, 
appears  to  have  crossed  a 
line  from  neurotic  fantasy 
into  criminal  ^behavior. 

This  year  alone,  Dietz  has  taken  on 
twenty-five  cases  of  what  he  calls 
"classic  erotomania."  Early  in  the 
Diane  Schaefer  case,  Dietz  was  sent  a 
group  of  her  letters  by  the  prosecutors, 


anyone  to  commiserate  with  them 
about  this  problem.  In  Hollywood, 
having  an  erotomaniac  stalk  you  has 
become  a  form  of  status." 

A  delusion  can  develop  from  any 
core.  "It  can  be  a  jilted  romance  or  a 
waitress  who  smiles  at  you  in  a  coffee 
shop,"   Dietz  said.    Besides  enforced 


Linda  Fairstein,  the  chief  of  sex  crimes  in  the  Manhattan  D.A.'s  office, 
had  to  deal  with  the  "bizarre"  case. 


hospitalization,  there  is  very  little  effec- 
tive treatment,  although  drug  therapy 
and  intensive  psychiatry  have  proved  of 
some  use.  No  one  is  sure  what  causes 
erotomania.  One  psychiatrist,  Jonathan 


Segal,  who  has  written  extensively  on 
and  grew  concerned  that  Schaefer  had  the  syndrome,  says  it  has  been  attribut- 
"seven  out  often"  of  the  qualities  he     ed  to  a  neuron  misfiring  at  birth  or 


sees  in  potential  assassins,  he  told  me. 
"I  think  at  any  given  time  there  are 
thousands  of  erotomaniacs  stalking  Hol- 
lywood celebrities  and  hundreds  after 


"sexual  pride  and  sexual  frustration  in 
individuals  not  much  inclined  to  copula- 
tion." In  the  1920s,  patients  who  suf- 
fered from  this  disorder  were  described 


politicians.  But  the  biggest  number  of  by  one  doctor  as  having  "old  maid's 
all  are  stalking  normal  people,"  Dietz  insanity,"  Segal  wrote  in  the  American 
told  me.   "Normal  people  don't  have     Journal  of  Psychiatry. 


Diane  Schaefer  evoked  a  feeling  of 
recognition  in  many  women  who  had  at 
one  time  or  other  suffered  from  self- 
delusion  or  played  mind  games  with 
men.  "When  I  met  Diane,  I  almost 
thought,  There  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
go  I,"  Schaefer' s  lawyer  Joyce  David, 
a  prominent  Brooklyn  criminal  attor- 
ney, told  me.  David,  a  forty- 
two-year-old  divorcee,  was 
the  same  age  as  her  client, 
but  lacked  her  vanity.  "You 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  at 
a  Chanel  counter,"  Schaefer 
once  told  her  when  she  of- 
fered to  buy  her  makeup. 
David,  a  large  woman  with 
short-cropped  hair,  was 
known  for  her  haimish  ap- 
peals to  juries;  she  prided 
herself  on  representing  diffi- 
cult oddballs.  The  man  who 
allegedly  stabbed  the  Rever- 
end Al  Sharpton  was  a  cli- 
ent, for  example,  as  was  the 
hit  man  in  the  "Baby  Sam" 
drug  ring.  When  Diane 
Schaefer  went  to  David,  she 
had  already  been  arrested  six 
times  and  was  flat  out  of 
money.  "I  had  to  take  the 
case,"  David  told  me.  "It 
was  a  human  drama.  Men 
harass  women  all  the  time 
and  they  never  get  arrested. 
Why  were  they  going  after 
Diane?" 

Schaefer  had  angrily  re- 
fused a  psychiatric  defense. 
"I  am  not  insane,"  she  told 
me.  "When  I  love,  I  love." 
"Every  tii  le  I  would  talk  to 
Diane  about  erotomania,  she  grew  agi- 
tated," her  lawyer  told  me.  "She 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  She  was  absolutely 
convinced  that  she  had  this  affair."  I 
once  mentioned  the  term  to  Schaefer. 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
she  told  me.  "The  court  psychiatrist 
who  found  me  not  fit  to  stand  trial 
.  .  .clearly  misunderstood  my  sense  of 
humor.  He  said  to  me,  'What  do  you 
think  will  happen  to  you  if  you  are 
found  guilty?'  and  I  said,  'I'm  sure 
they'll  bring  the  electric  chair  back.' 
And  he  put  this  down  as  a  sign  of  my 
paranoia! ...  I  thought  I  could  go  to  trial 
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"Maria  Maples  ended  up  being  engaged,  and  I 


and  win,  and  there  would  have  been 
more  of  a  stigma  to  having  the  label  on 
me  that  I  was  an  ex-mental  patient  than 
that  I  was  unfairly  framed." 

In  the  spring  of  1990,  Diane  Schaefer 
sent  Dr.  Brennan  the  first  of  nine 
lengthy  letters.  The  letters  now  formed 
the  basis  of  the  nine-count  harassment 
charge.  In  them,  she  assumed  the  obvi- 
ously fictional  persona  of  "Cecilia  Tay- 
lor-Thompson," an  eighty-year-old 
British  psychiatrist  at  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  who  pretended  she  had  met 
him  on  an  airplane.  "A  whimsical  liter- 
ary device,"  she  called  her  invention  in 
court.  As  Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson  she 
wrote  to  Brennan: 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  talk  on  the 
flight  from  Cleveland  to  New  York  last 
week. ...  I  am  flattered  that  you  wish  to 
undergo  psychoanalysis  with  me. . .  .Your 
psychological  make-up  is  such  that  it 
would  have  been  your  choice  to  make 
your  work  your  only  baby.  ...  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  the 
young  lady — the  one  you  say  turned  your 
life  upside  down  and  inside  out — advised 
you.  Pursue  your  own  happiness  and  theirs 
[your  children's]  will  follow.  (By  the  way, 
young  man — I  can  call  you  young  man 
because  you  are  thirty  years  my  junior — if 
she  really  did  seduce  you  it  was  because 
you  wanted  to  be.) 

The  "Cecilia  letters,"  as  they  came 
to  be  called  during  the  trial,  contained 
more  than  literary  whimsy.  Each  letter 
was  more  than  two  thousand  words  and 
was  filled  with  what  seemed  to  be  an 
impressive  display  of  the  defendant's 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Brennan's  entire  life. 
Schaefer' s  astonishing  intelligence  and 
witty  prose  style  were  evident,  as  was 
the  evidence  of  her  troubled  mind.  In 
one  letter  she  addressed  the  subject  of 
"eros  and  thanatos,"  love  and  death. 
She  wrote  of  Freud's  "ridiculous  es- 
say" "On  the  Universal  Tendency  to 
Debasement  in  the  Sphere  of  Love." 

I  rejected  that  essay  of  Freud  outright  in 
medical  school  (as  I  did  much  of  Freud)! 
It  is  so  preposterous!  I  have  always  felt 
that  he  wrote  that  to  reassure  his  neurotic 
Vienna  housewife  patients  who  were  com- 
ing to  him  because  their  husbands  were 
having  affairs  (well,  as  I  have  always 
said,  when  a  man  has  an  affair,  there's  a 
reason,  and  under  many  circumstances  it 
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might  be  the  most  moral  thing  in  the 
world  to  do),  and  he  wanted  to  make  them 
keep  coming  to  him  and  paying  to  him 
whatever  the  hourly  fee  for  psychoanaly-  <• 
sis  was  in  those  days!  A  much  better  phi- 
losophy of  impotence  can  be  found  in 
some  back  issues  of  the  learned  journal 
Playboy.  .  .  .  However,  although  I'm  sort 
of  an  ivory  tower  intellectual  who  won't 
have  a  TV  in  her  home,  occasionally  I  like 
to  expose  myself  to  popular  culture  to  see 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  looking  at 
and  thinking  about.  "Willie"  is  the  sobri- 
quet a  man  gives  his  anthropomorphized 
penis.  "Willie"  talks  to  the  man... if 
"Willie"  gets  excited  when  he  sees  or 
thinks  about  a  certain  woman,  that  woman 
is  right  for  the  man,  because  one's  body 
does  not  lie. ...  It  actually  is  a  rather  lofty 
idea  because  it  relates  to  the  Platonist  the- 
ory of  physical  attractiveness,  which  I 
touched  upon  a  few  pages  ago. 

Cecilia  Taylor- Thompson  often  wrote 
to  Brennan  about  his  wife,  Susan,  who 
was  a  doctor  trained  at  Harvard.  "The 
only  times  that  Susan  pretends  to  want 
to  travel  with  you  is  when  she  senses 
the  young  woman  is  going  to  travel. 
.  . .  Get  something  through  your  head, 
Brennan:  [Susan]  doesn't  like  you.  She 
can't  tolerate  you.  She  can't  stand  being 
with  you."  She  once  wrote  to  him  that 
when  Schaefer  was  angry  at  him  her  fa- 
vorite curse  was  that  his  "fingers 
should  all  become  infected  with  staphy- 
lococcus and  drop  off.  .  .so  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  practice  surgery 
anymore." 

The  overriding  theme  of  the  letters, 
however,  was  the  intense  loneliness  and 
romantic  desire  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor: "Such  a  brilliant,  beautiful,  funny 
woman  and  her  needs  are  so  simple 
...  all  she  wants  to  do  is  get  The  New 
York  Times  each  night  at  10:30  at  the 
stand  on  1st  Ave.  btwn.  68th  &  69th 
and  get  into  bed  with  you  and  read  all 
the  wonderful  things  in  the  paper  to 
you." 

Diane  Schaefer  had  a  long  history  in 
the  sex-crimes  unit  of  the  Manhattan 
district  attorney's  office.  During  the 
course  of  one  of  her  early  arrests,  in 
1985,  she  fixated  on  the  male  judge  and 
the  male  prosecutor  assigned  to  her 
case.  They  began  to  receive  the  same 
type  of  letters  and  inappropriate  visits 
that  had  vexed  Dr.  Brennan  for  years. 
"It  was  then  that  I  finally  began  to  real- 


ize that  I  came  not  at  the  beginning,  not 
at  the  end,  but  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  long  story,"  Dr.  Brennan  told 
me.  "It  has  been  eight  years  of  hell." 

She  comes  from  a  household  that  was 
plagued  with  problems  far  greater  than 
poverty — although  money  was  always  a 
problem,  but  then  everything  was  always 
a  problem — she  was  reared  in  an  insane 
asylum,  a  horror  film!.  .  .  Nothing.  .  . 
equals  what  she  endured  in  the  slums  of 
southern  Westchester  (even  her  having 
grown  up  in  a  slum . . .  when  they  had  the 
means  to  be  comfortably  middle  class  is  a 
letter  in  itself). 

— Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson 
to  Murray  Brennan,  September  24,  1990 

Was  her  childhood  in  fact  so  dread- 
ful? The  boys  in  her  high  school  "mim- 
icked me"  and  "threw  objects  at  me," 
she  told  me.  In  college,  she  was 
"abused  constantly"  by  her  parents. 
Various  lawyers  who  have  represented 
her  were  "the  lowest  form  of  life." 
"The  jury  hated  me,  too,"  she  told  me. 
Once,  in  a  letter,  she  compared  her  par- 
ents to  Joel  Steinberg  and  Hedda  Nuss- 
baum,  whose  sadistic  folie  a  deux  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  their  six-year-old 
girl.  "I  was  born  under  a  cursed  star. 
.  .  .My  life  is  not  simple.  This  is  what 
the  D.A.  couldn't  deal  with,"  Schaefer 
told  me. 

Schaefer  attempted  to  control  the 
flow  of  information  about  her.  "People 
who  are  peripheral  to  my  life.  .  .1  don't 
want  any  of  them  contacted,"  she  said. 
Later,  Schaefer  asked  me  to  speak  to 
her  only  childhood  friend.  Even  that 
simple  action  was  freighted  with  por- 
tent. "My  friend  has  to  be  referred  to  as 
'Miss  X,'  she  said,  although  the 
friend  is  a  Los  Angeles  TV  writer. 
"Diane  is  a  very  difficult  person,"  her 
friend  told  me.  "People  meet  her  and 
say,  'She  has  such  potential,  she's  so 
bright,  so  attractive,  why  can't  she  just 
pull  herself  together?'  I've  been  asking 
myself  that  question  for  twenty-five 
years." 

Schaefer  was  reared  in  Yonkers,  a 
sprawling,  polyglot  suburb  in  southern 
Westchester  County.  By  the  time  she 
was  in  high  school,  her  family  lived  in  a 
two-story  white  stucco  house  with 
Moorish  grillwork  on  Alta  Avenue,  in  an 
elegant,    hilly   neighborhood   thai    had 


, 


ided  up  in  maximum  security"  said  Schaefer. 


large  stone  homes  and  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Gene  Krupa.  On  Alta  Avenue, 
Schaefer  is  remembered  as  "an  odd 
girl,"  "an  outcast"  who  never  seemed 
to  play  with  any  of  the  other  children  on 
the  block. 

She  is  an  only  child.  In  the  last  two 
years,  her  parents  both  died.  Her  father, 
whose  first  name,  like  Dr.  Brennan's, 
was  Murray,  was  a  lawyer  for  indigent 
defendants  who  appears  to  have  sup- 
ported his  family  when  Diane  was  in 
elementary   school  by 
working  at  a  men's 
clothing  store  of  which 
he  was  a  part  owner. 
His  friends  recall  him 
as  a  passive,   disap- 
pointed man  who  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  pla- 
cating Diane's  bossy 
mother,    Rose.    Her 
mother  spoke   Yiddish 
at  home  with  her  grand- 
parents, Schaefer  re- 
membered,   although 
she  also  recalled  that 
her  parents  were  "anti- 
Semitic."     Diane's 
friend  remembers  Mrs. 
Schaefer  asking   her, 
about    meetings    at 
school,   "Were  there 
any  kikes  there?"   By 
age   fourteen,    Diane 
had  converted  to  Ca- 
tholicism, a  decision 
she  said  was  "the  only 
time  I  made  my  parents 
happy."  "Sometimes  I  wonder  what  it 
would  have  been  like  to  have  grown  up 
in  a  home  that  was  not  dysfunctional," 
she  said. 

"My  father  used  to  call  me  the  misfit 
of  society. . . .  My  mother  was  physical- 
ly abusive.  . .  .  She  had  an  irrational, 
uncontrollable  temper.  I  was  beaten  up 
two  or  three  times  a  week  from  early 
childhood  until  I  was  twenty-nine  years 
old.  She  hated -me,"  Schaefer  told  me. 
Schaefer' s  childhood  friend  describes 
Diane's  life  in  equally  melodramatic 
tones.  "She  was  in  a  snake  pit  in  that 
house.  I  didn't  like  to  go  over  there  a 
lot,  because  all  Mrs.  Schaefer  did  was 
yell.  .  .  .  One  time  her  mother  called  her 
out  of  the  room,  I  heard  voices  being 


raised.  [It]  sounded  to  me  like  slapping. 
They  worked  their  way  into  the  door- 
way and  her  mother  was  slapping  her  on 
one  cheek  with  her  right  hand  and  the 
other  with  her  left.  .  .  .  Diane  started  to 


come  a  doctor.  "We  both  know  that  she 
could  probably  sit  down  tomorrow  and 
sail  through  Part  I  and  II  of  the  National 
Boards,  not  to  mention  one  or  two  spe- 
cialty boards  as  well,"  Cecilia  Taylor- 


get  teary  and  weepy,  crying  more  when     Thompson  wrote  to  Dr.  Brennan. 
she  realized  I  could  see  it  than  anything         Her  parents  appeared  to  have  worried 
else."  about  her.  One  of  Schaefer's  psychia- 

If  Rose  Schaefer  had  a  violent  tern-  trists  remembered  Rose  Schaefer  as  a 
per,  she  could  also  be  very  generous,  "very  nice  woman"  who  often  tried  to 
"She  dressed  Diane  to  the  nines  to  go  to  save  her  daughter.  The  psychiatrist 
school,"  her  childhood  friend  told  me.  recalled  examples  of  Rose  "trying  to  in- 
tervene for  Diane  after 
she  was  first  arrested." 
Schaefer  had  told  her 
psychiatrist  the  same 
grisly  version  of  her 
childhood  that  I  heard. 
"Do  you  think  her  ver- 
sion of  her  childhood 
was  true?"  I  asked.  "It 
is  true  for  Diane,"  the 
psychiatrist  said.  "That 
is  all  that  matters.  It  is 
her  reality."  Schaefer's 
psychiatrist  was  reluc- 
tant to  talk  to  me,  but 
said,  "I  could  believe 
almost  anything  about 
Diane's  past,  she  was 
so  compulsive  and  so 
paranoid." 

By  the  autumn  of 
1970,   she  had  gradu- 
ated  from   New   York 
University,   where   she 
took  a  degree  in  educa- 
tion.   She   enrolled   in 
physiology  and  human- 
genetics  courses  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  but 
was  not  accepted  into  the  master's  pro- 
gram. She  began  appearing  at  Mount 
Sinai  Medical   Center  in  a  white   lab 
coat,  as  part  of  a  student  program.  It 
was  easy  for  her  to  get  lost  in  the 
crowded  halls  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  lab 


Diane  Schaefer  being  sentenced  to  two  years — the  maximum. 


Even  her  clothes  set  her  apart.  She  wore 
"silk  scarves  and  hundred-dollar 
shoes,"  carried  a  briefcase,  and  was 
treated  like  "a  Martian,"  her  friend 
said.  She  began  bleaching  her  hair  at 
age  thirteen  and  wore  a  great  deal  of 
makeup,  but  the  high-school  boys,  ac- 
cording to  her  friend,  "were  put  off  by  work  was  simple.  She  even  drew  blood 
her  brittle  personality  and  her  usage  of  from  patients.  A  close  friend  of  hers 
big  words  all  the  time."  As  a  young  was  an  addict.  According  to  Schaefer, 
woman,  Diane  grew  increasingly  more  her  friend  asked  her  to  steal  some  Per- 
isolated.  codan  from  the  hospital.  "I  felt  that  if  I 

"My  parents  would  not  allow  me  to  helped  her  she  would  go  into  an  addicts' 
have  a  social  life,"  she  said.  Only  her  program,"  she  told  me.  She  took  the 
childhood  friend  was  considered  an  ac-  drugs,  she  said,  and  she  was  caught, 
ceptable  companion.  Diane  would  even-  The  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  reported 
tually  immerse  herself  in  medical  books  a  different  version  of  the  story  in  1972. 
and  quarterlies,  preparing  herself  to  be-      "MEDICAL  PRACTICE"    CHARGED,    the 
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Schaefer  approached  Susan  Brennan  at  a  dinnei 


headline  read.  Schaefer  was  charged 
with  "practicing  medicine  without  a  li- 
cense." There  was  no  mention  of 
drugs.  "When  I  got  to  court  I  was 
numb,"  she  told  me.  "My  mother 
called  me  a  jailbird  and  said,  'This  will 
haunt  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.'  ' 
The  charges  were  dropped. 

She  began  to  live  a  lie.  She  wrote  a 
resume  geared  toward  medicine.  "BS, 
1970  in  chemistry,"  it  read.  At  the  time 
she  was  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  she  wrote, 
she  was  working  as  a  "colonoscopy 
technician."  She  was  fascinated  by  the 
organs  in  the  lower  body  and  began  to 
frequent  conferences  where  these  spe- 
cialties were  discussed.  "She  was 
called  'the  colorectal  groupie,'  a 
prominent  surgeon  told  me.  "New 
York  psychoanalysts  would  tell  you 
such  an  obsession  with  the  lower  body 
is  an  anal  fixation,"  Park  Dietz  told  me 
when  I  asked  him  what  it  meant  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  lower  tract.  "I  dis- 
agree. I  think  a  woman's  obsession  with 
the  colon  might  be  because  it  is  an  erog- 
enous zone  that  carries  no  danger  of  po- 
tential pregnancy." 

Schaefer  remained  at  home  until  she 
was  twenty-six  years  old.  Finally,  she 
moved  into  a  studio  apartment  on  West 
Fifty-fifth  Street  and  tried  to  start  an  in- 
dependent life.  She  was  still  a  virgin,  a 
desperate  woman  who  posed  behind 
masks.  She  wrote  later  to  Brennan  of 
her  "cerebral  wit."  "I'm  an  experienc- 
er,"  she  wrote.  "There's  a  line  in  an 
American  musical  comedy,  Mame — 
'Life  is  a  banquet  and  most  poor  sons  of 
bitches  are  starving.'  Not  me.  I'm  right 
up  there  getting  seconds."  At  some 
point  in  1977,  she  sought  help  from  the 
New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  for 
depression. 

From  time  to  time,  she  got  writing 
assignments  from  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies. She  told  friends  she  had  gone  to 
Harvard.  She  prepared  an  entire  resume 
which  made  her  a  surgeon  who  had 
graduated  from  medical  school  at  Bos- 
ton University,  taken  an  internship  and 
residency  at  Harvard  Surgical  Service 
("New  England  Deaconess  Hospital"), 
and  published  such  papers  as  "Advan- 
tages of  Superior  Approach  for  Mitral 
Valve  Surgery."  She  told  a  doctor  in 
Boston  that  she  "had  been  married  to  a 


minister."  She  once  told  a  New  Jersey 
medical  writer  that  she  was  an  anesthe- 
siologist who  had  lost  her  license  to 
practice  because  she  had  murdered  hen 
handicapped  child.  Despite  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  Schaefer  insisted  that 
these  accounts  are  "not  true,"  adding, 
"I  did  have  to  lie  sometimes  to  get 
work . ' ' 

he  first  time  I  remember  see- 
ing her  was  in  October  of 
1982  at  O'Hare,"  Dr.  Bren- 
nan told  me.  "I  was  on  line  to 
get  a  cab  and  she  came  up  and 
introduced  herself."  Schaefer 
mentioned  that  she  had  been 
introduced  to  him  a  year  earli- 
er at  a  medical  conference  in 
San  Francisco  by  someone 
very  dear  to  Murray  Brennan,  his  Har- 
vard mentor,  Dr.  Francis  Moore.  It  is 
possible  that  was  true,  for  Brennan  of- 
ten met  hundreds  of  people  at  these 
meetings.  "If  I  did  meet  her,  I  have  no 
memory  of  her  there,"  he  told  me. 

That  day  in  Chicago,  Schaefer  told 
me,  she  looked  "exceptionally  well." 
She  wore  "a  navy-blue  single-breasted 
Brooks  Brothers  blazer,  a  gray  flannel 
skirt,  a  beige  cashmere  cowlneck  sweat- 
er, a  burgundy  shoulder  bag,  and  bur- 
gundy high-heeled  sandals."  Schaefer 
testified  she  had  seen  Brennan  boarding 
the  plane  to  Chicago.  "He  said,  'Oh, 
you've  changed  your  hair,'  '  and  he 
asked  her  to  sit  by  him  on  the  almost 
empty  plane.  Schaefer  testified  that  she 
did  not  want  to  interrupt  his  work,  but 
that  Brennan  insisted.  "We  will  do  a 
little  of  both,"  he  said.  Brennan  has 
always  maintained  that  they  did  not  sit 
together  on  the  plane. 

By  the  end  of  the  flight  to  Chicago, 
she  said  they  were  "holding  hands."  "I 
usually  eschew  gratuitous  social  touch- 
ing," she  testified  in  court.  "The  man 
was  besotted  with  me,"  she  later  told 
me.  Schaefer  and  Brennan  agree  that 
they  shared  a  taxi  into  town.  They  were 
staying  in  different  places,  but  Schaefer 
testified  that  she  had  gone  to  his  room 
and  that  they  had  made  love.  Remember- 
ing the  following  morning,  she  said,  "I 
think  the  smile  on  my  face  could  have 
rivaled  Scarlett  O'Hara's  after  Rhett  But- 
ler carried  her  off  the  staircase." 


Brennan  insisted  this  is  a  fantasy,  and 
that  after  the  taxi  ride  "I  never  saw  her 
again  at  that  meeting."  But  he  did 
speak  to  her  in  Chicago  about  the  possi- 
bility of  some  work  on  his  medical  jour- 
nal. When  they  returned  to  New  York, 
he  did  take  her  to  dinner  at  a  restaurant 
near  the  hospital,  "to  talk  to  her  about 
the  job."  On  the  stand,  he  said  that  he 
often  interviewed  job  applicants  at  din- 
ner, for  he  was  in  the  operating  room 
much  of  the  day.  It  was  at  that  dinner, 
he  later  told  me,  that  "I  first  became 
uncomfortable.  I  felt  she  was  coming 
on  to  me.  It  was  then  that  I  decided 
that  I  had  better  check  her  out." 

It  was  October  1982.  Brennan  had 
only  recently  moved  to  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering  from  his  job  doing  re- 
search at  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
in  suburban  Washington.  He  had  made 
major  advances  in  soft-tissue  sarcomas 
and  endocrine  transplants.  The  Bren- 
nans  had  four  young  children,  but  Bren- 
nan's  wife,  Susan,  practiced  medicine 
in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  so  that  her  hus- 
band could  work  for  the  modest  salary 
the  government  provided  its  research 
scientists.  Then  Brennan  was  offered  a 
prestigious  position  with  the  Gastric  and 
Mixed  Tumor  Service  at  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering.  The  Brennans  bought 
Susan's  childhood  home  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  ninety  minutes  away  from  the 
city,  and  Susan  stopped  practicing  to  be 
with  her  children.  Brennan  spent  his 
weeknights  in  the  city,  for  he  often 
worked  until  ten  o'clock. 

At  that  time.  Memorial  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing was  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  The  hospi- 
tal was  run  by  a  famous  surgeon,  Ed- 
ward Beattie;  it  was  oriented  toward 
surgery  rather  than  alternative  treat- 
ments. The  surgical  staff  was  thought  of  I 
as  "out  of  date,"  as  The  New  York 
Times  would  later  report.  The  research 
institute,  a  separate  division  from  the 
hospital,  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  rep- 
utation to  such  places  as  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Cancer  Center  in  Houston.  Dr. 
Jerome  DeCosse,  then  chief  of  surgery, 
hired  Murray  Brennan  from  the  N.C.I. 
Murray  Brennan  represented  the  new 
direction  the  head  of  the  hospital  want 
ed  to  move  in. 

When  he  arrived  ai  Sloan  -Kettering. 
Brennan  was  already  known  as  the  best 
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md  said,  Tm  going  to  many  your  husband. 
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He  was  "a  brilliant  surgeon"  with  a 
head  for  research,  as  one  person 
phrased  it.  He  had  published  dozens  of 
papers.  It  seemed  clear  that  he  would 
soon  overshadow  and  replace  Jerome 
DeCosse.  If,  on  that  flight  to  Chicago, 
forty-one-year-old  Murray  Brennan  was 
exhilarated  and  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  savvy  medical 
writer  who  flattered 
him,  he  would  learn 
later  to  his  horror  that  a 
thick  file  already  exist- 
ed on  her  in  the  office 
of  his  new  boss. 

PRIVILEGED     AND     CONFI- 
DENTIAL 

December  14,  1981 
To:  Edward  J.   Beattie, 
Jr.,    M.D.,    Chief 
Medical  Officer 
From:   Jerome  J.    De- 
Cosse, M.D.  (Chair- 
man, Department  of 
Surgery) 
.Subject:  Diane  Schaeffer 
[sic] 
For  about  two  and 
one-half  years   I   have 
been  followed   and   ha- 
rassed   by    a    woman 
whose  legal  name  is  ap- 
parently Diane  Schaeffer.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  thought  this  would  go  away  and 
that  it  was  primarily  an  invasion  of  priva- 
cy. I  now  begin  to  think  that  she  is  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  I  seek  legal  counsel. 

Schaefer  had  been  in  Jerome  De- 
Cosse's  life  for  years.  They  had  met  at 
Sloan-Kettering  in  the  winter  of  1978. 
Schaefer  told  me  she  was  "wildly  at- 
tracted" to  DeCosse,  who  was  then 
chief  of  surgery,  as  Murray  Brennan 
would  be  later.  She  was  a  virgin  then, 
new  to  the  city,  she  said,  and  she 
claimed  to  have  begun  an  affair  with 
DeCosse  that  would  last  four  and  a  half 

I  years.  According  to  DeCosse' s  records, 

j  Schaefer  followed  him  around  the  coun- 
try to  medical  conferences,  appeared  at 

I  seven  a.m.  at  the  hospital  to  see  him, 
and  shadowed  his  wife,  Sheila,  who  en- 

:  countered  her  in  airports  and  stores.  "I 
lost  my  virginity  at  age  twenty-eight  to 
Jerry  DeCosse,"  Schaefer  told  me. 
"That  is  an  absolute  lie,"  said  De- 
Cosse. "I  never  touched  her." 

DeCosse  is  tall,  lean,  and  rugged- 


looking.  By  the  time  I  met  him,  he  had 
long  since  lost  his  power  struggle  and 
resigned  from  Sloan-Kettering.  He  is 
now  a  vice-chairman  of  surgery  across 
the  street  at  New  York  Hospital.  I  sat  in 
his  researcher's  office  sifting  through 
some  papers  he  had  kept  about  the 
Schaefer  case.  He  loomed  over  me,  not 


Objects  of  affection:  Schaefer  also 

fixated  on  Dr.  Jerome  J.  DeCosse, 

above,  and  attorney  Jack  Litman,  top, 

who  defended  Robert  Chambers. 


wanting  to  talk,  but  not  wanting  to 
leave.  Like  every  doctor  I  interviewed 
for  this  story,  he  was  wary  and  appre- 
hensive, as  if  the  very  mention  of  Diane 
Schaefer' s  name  could  bring  her  back 
into  his  life.  "I  had  to  try  to  block  this 
episode  out  of  my  mind,"  he  finally 
told  me.  "Help  yourself  to  the  file." 


The  "file"  contained  hundreds  of 
documents  and  lawyers'  letters  that  dat- 
ed back  ten  years.  According  to  one  of 
DeCosse 's  early  memos,  Schaefer  be- 
gan to  appear  at  the  colon-rectal  confer- 
ences in  1978.  She  called  herself  a 
writer.  DeCosse  wrote  that  she  might 
have  done  work  for  two  doctors  on  the 
staff,  although  she  had 
already  been  evicted 
from  the  hospital  for 
appearing  at  DeCosse 's 
surgical  grand  rounds. 
Schaefer  often  ate  in 
the  cafeteria,  having 
obtained  an  ID  card 
from  New  York  Hospi- 
tal. DeCosse  wrote  that 
"she  has  caused  us  to 
change  our  locks  twice 
.  . . and  to  have  our 
telephones  checked  for 
bugs."  She  called  his 
office  constantly,  flew 
to  San  Francisco  un- 
der the  name  "Diane 
Rockefeller,"  and  ap- 
peared at  meetings  of 
the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Chicago 
and  of  the  Society  of  Surgical  Oncology 
in  Atlanta.  In  Chicago,  DeCosse  wrote, 
she  left  him  a  note  which  said,  "Just  for 
tonight,  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the 
connecting  door.  I  would  like  to  spend 
some  time  with  you.  You  don't  have  to  do 
anything;  you  don't  have  to  say  anything. 
Just  leave  your  side  of  the  door  unlocked. 
.  .  .See  how  simple  life  can  be?" 

DeCosse 's  file  recounted  how,  six 
months  before  Schaefer  encountered 
Murray  Brennan,  she  "ppeared  at  anoth- 
er medical  meeting,  in  Marco  Island, 
Florida,  using  the  name  "D.  Phifer." 
She  had  listed  herself  in  the  New  York 
telephone  book  as  "D.  DeCosse,"  ap- 
parently hoping  to  get  calls  that  were 
meant  for  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  Shei- 
la. Using  the  name  "D.  DeCosse"  she 
wrote  to  his  publisher  asking  for  a  copy 
of  a  textbook  on  gastrointestinal  can- 
cer he  had  edited.  Once,  Dr.  DeCosse 
and  his  wife  traveled  to  Montana  to 
visit  his  family.  "The  absolute  nadir 
came,  of  course,  when  we  landed  in 
Bozeman,  and  she  was  there  circling 
in  the  lobby  (Continued  on  page  256) 
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Bedroom  drama: 
Jean-Honore 
Fragonard's  The  Bolt. 
Opposite,  author 
Diane  Von  Furstenberg 
with  her  pet 
Dalmatian  in  her 
bed  in  Connecticut. 
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Diane  Von  Furstenberg  reports  from  dreamland  in  her  new  book,  Beds  (Hani  am 
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peep  at  the  worlds  best  boudoirs 


tograph  by  HARRY  BENSON 


Rocked  by  the  sound 
of  ocean  waves, 
the  boat-shaped  bed 
adds  a  nautical  flair  in 
this  seaside  room  of 
Kelly  and  Calvin  Klein 
in  the  Hamptons. 


a  place  to  dream,  to  reflect  The  more  space 


or  each  one  of  us,  for  each 
person  at  every  age,  there  is  a  bed, 
where  we  spend  a  third  of  every  day  and 
where  we  have  our  most  intimate  mo- 
ments. For  the  infant  it's  a  cradle;  for 
the  baby  it's  a  crib.  The  adolescent's 
bed  is  a  bed  of  solitude,  where  one  finds 
oneself  alone,  sad,  and  misunderstood, 
where  one  goes  to  sleep  dreaming  of  be- 
coming Marilyn,  Madonna,  or  Albert 
Einstein.  The  young  adult's  bed  can  be 
a  mattress  on  the  floor,  with  scattered 
pillows  and  books  to  reflect  an  untidy 
existence  of  early  efforts,  full  of  life  and 
hope.  The  bed  of  newly  weds  is  large, 
sumptuous,  with  embroidered,  per- 
fumed sheets.  In  the  days  of  kings  and 
queens  this  bed  was  at  the  center  of 
the  castle,  a  sacred  place  where  fu- 
ture dynasties  were  conceived  and  born. 
The  matrimonial  bed  symbolizes  the 
achievements  of  love  and  family;  it  is  a 
reflection  of  the  couple  that  inhabits  it. 
Sometimes  it  splits  into  two,  becoming 
twin  beds,  or  twin  bedrooms — one  fem- 
inine, the  other  masculine.  There  are 
beds  of  every  style,  from  cots  to  four- 
posters — canopied  beds,  Colonial  beds, 
Shaker  beds,  Quaker  beds,  Art  Nou- 
veau  beds,  simple  Bauhaus  beds,  Art 
Deco  beds.  There  are  temporary  beds — 
hospital,  hotel,  and  guest  beds,  beds  on 
trains  and  ships  and  planes.  The  bed  is 
also  the  place  of  final  wisdom,  where 
one  dreams  that  last  dream.  After  that, 
the  bed  remains  silent  in  the  room, 
awaiting  a  new  beginning.  (  l 


wound  it— the  more  freedom,  air,  and  openness— the  better. 
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Hollywood  may  have  been  amused  when  Japan's  maverick  mogul,  Sony  chairman 
Akio  Morita,  shelled  out  $3.4  billion  for  Columbia  studios  and  almost  a  billion 
more  for  producers  Jon  Peters  and  Peter  Guber  to  run  it.  But  as  EDWARD  KLEIN 
reports  from  the  boardrooms  of  Tokyo,  the  Japanese  took  a  very  different  point  of 
view.  Two  years  later,  Peters  is  out,  but  Columbia  is  still  draining  Sony's  cash.  Is 
it  Hollywood  hara-kiri?  Or  can  Morita  still  get  the  last  laugh? 


hen  Jon  Peters, 
the  reigning  en- 
fant terrible  of 
the  movies, 
suddenly  left 
his  job  as  co- 
chairman  of  Co- 
lumbia Pictures 
Entertainment 
in  May  to  run 
his  own  produc- 
tion company, 
it  was  the  climax  in  a  backstage  story  of 
Hollywood  manipulation  and  Japanese 
disenchantment  that  began  on  a  crisp 
fall  day  in  Tokyo  two  years  ago.  For  it 
was  on  that  day  that  Akio  Morita  of 
Sony  sought  the  blessing  of  a  close 
friend  regarding  his  decision  to  buy  Co- 
lumbia and,  in  return,  heard  some  ad- 
vice that  proved  to  be  eerily  prophetic. 
As   the   hour   for   his   appointment 


with  his  friend  approached,  Morita, 
who  founded  Sony  forty-five  years 
ago  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  $27- 
billion-a-year  electronics  company, 
summoned  his  secretaries  to  his  office. 
There  were  four  of  them,  and  they  flut- 
tered around  him  in  their  colorful  dress- 
es. Each  of  these  women  had  been 
personally  chosen  by  Morita  on  the  ba- 
sis of  her  education,  charm,  and  good 
looks.  One  of  them  knelt  at  his  feet  to 
remove  his  slippers*  and  help  him  on 
with  his  black  Italian  loafers.  The  sec- 
ond gently  took  off  his  beige  company 
vest,  designed  for  Sony  by  Issey 
Miyake,  and  held  his  suit  jacket  while 
he  put  it  on.  The  third  picked  up  his 
briefcase.  The  fourth  stood  aside,  eyes 
glued  to  her  notepad,  ready  to  transcribe 
his  every  wish  and  command. 

Morita  led  his  secretaries  at  a  brisk 
pace  to  the  elevator,  which  carried  them 


down  to  the  street.  There,  a  chauffeur 
stood  at  attention,  holding  open  the 
back  door  of  Morita's  limousine.  One 
of  the  secretaries  slipped  a  video  of  the 
morning  TV  news  show  into  the  tape 
deck  in  the  car.  Then  the  four  young 
women  aligned  themselves  in  a  row 
and  bowed  deeply  from  the  waist,  and 
the  car  slipped  into  the  heavy  stream 
of  traffic  in  the  Shinagawa  district  of 
Tokyo. 

At  sixty-eight,  Morita  was  a  vigor- 
ous-looking man  with  snowy  white  hair 
that  he  wore  long  and  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, a  style  favored  by  Japanese  artists 
and  intellectuals.  When  he  smiled.  Ik- 
looked  boyishly  mischievous,  and  in 
fact  he  had  once  confided  to  a  col- 
league, "I  love  to  shock  people.  Thai's 
just  the  way  I  am."  Today,  he  was  go 
ing  to  get  the  chance  to  shock  his  friend 
by  informing  him  that  Sony  was  on  the 
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verge  of  pulling  off  the  biggest  deal  in      for  his  lack  of  restraint  and  his  shame- 
Hollywood  history.  less,    Western-style   exhibitionism. 

The  acquisition  of  Columbia  was  a  "I've  worked  closely  with  the  president 
daring  move  on  Morita's  part.  It  was  hard  of  one  of  the  biggest  computer  manu- 
to  think  of  any  other  Japanese  business-  facturers,"  a  Japanese  with  a  master's 
man  who  would  have  had  the  audacity  in  business  administration  told  me  on 
to  risk  such  a  highly  leveraged  deal,  one  my  most  recent  trip  to  Japan,  "and  I 
which,  moreover,  was  certain  to  un-  can  tell  you,  he  thinks  Morita's  arrogant 
leash  a  new  round  of  Japan-bashing  in  and  has  no  class.  He  considers  him  a 
America.  To  be  sure,  other  Japanese  hick,  an  egomaniac,  and  not  at  all  ele- 
companies  had  dabbled  in  Hollywood     gant." 

before  Morita  came  along.  A  few  Morita's  wife,  Yoshiko,  didn't  make 
months  earlier,  the  powerful  consumer-  things  any  easier  for  him  in  Japan.  She 
electronics  company  JVC — 
whose  controlling  stock  is  owned 
by  the  even  more  powerful  Mat- 
sushita  Electric  Industrial 
Co.— had  established  a  $100 
million  joint  production  venture 
with  Larry  Gordon,  a  former 
Hollywood  studio  chief  and 
now  an  independent  producer. 
Other  cash-rich  Japanese  had 
put  up  money  to  make  some 
movies,  most  of  which  had 
proved  to  be  dismal  failures. 
But  Sony  would  be  the  first  Jap- 
anese company  to  issue  bonds 
and  commercial  paper  in  order 
to  acquire  a  Hollywood  studio 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Japanese  chief  executives  are 
invariably   faceless   men   who 
reign,  rather  than  rule,  through  a 
laborious  process  of  boardroom 
consensus  where   no   votes   are 
ever  taken  and  no  one  man  is 
completely    responsible.    But 
Morita  is  hardly  a  typical  Japa- 
nese. Sony,  after  all,  is  the  inno- 
vative, design-conscious  upstart 
company  that  was  formed  after  World 
War  II  and  that  gave  the  world  the  tran- 
sistor radio,  Trinitron  color  television, 
the  Walkman,  and  the  Watchman.  Mo- 
rita considered  himself  a  risktaker  and 
visionary,  and  he  hired  relay  teams  of 
public-relations  agents  to  project  his  im- 
age as  a  friendly,  entirely  scrutable  busi- 
nessman all  over  the  Western  world. 

In  America  and  Europe,  Morita  was 
better  known  (often  mistakenly  as  "Mr. 
Sony")  than  any  postwar  Japanese 
prime  minister  or  movie  star.  In  Japan, 
his  reputation  was  a  different  matter. 
Many  Japanese  considered  him  a  shoot- 
from-the-hip  lightweight  whose  peculiar 
habit  of  talking  with  the  hand  gestures 
of  an  Occidental  made  him  seem  suspi- 
cious. A  large  number  of  his  fellow 
businessmen  held  him  in  open  disdain 


Curiously, 
Jon  Peters  was  as 
much  a  rebel 
and  upstart  in  his 
culture  as  Akio 
Morita  was  in  his. 


was  known  to  be  wagamama,  or  self- 
centered,  a  woman  to  whom  the  crews 
of  Japan  Air  Lines  assigned  the  rare  rat- 
ing of  "Triple  U" — a  code  bestowed 
only  on  the  most  temperamental  fre- 
quent fliers.  Her  outgoing,  opinionated 
personality  made  her  far  more  popular 
with  foreigners  than  with  the  reserved 
Japanese.  "I  created  my  husband,"  Yo- 
shiko was  known  to  boast  to  her  friends. 
"He  was  just  a  country  boy  from  Na- 
goya.  He  didn't  have  any  manners.  He 
didn't  know  how  to  dress.  I'm  from  To- 
kyo, and  I  made  him  cosmopolitan.  I 
made  him  everything  he  is  today." 

By  now,  Morita's  car  was  enmeshed  in 
rush-hour  traffic.  Everywhere  he  looked, 
he  could  see  proof  of  Japan's  incredible 
affluence  and  bustling  self-confidence. 
Yet  the  styles  displayed  in  the  shops  and 


on  the  streets  did  not  reflect  Japan's 
unique  culture.  Deep  in  their  souls,  the 
Japanese  might  feel  different  from  ev- 
eryone else,  but  judged  by  their  clothes, 
their  hairstyles,  and  their  taste  in  enter- 
tainment, they  were  very  much  part  of  a 
single,  homogeneous  global  culture, 
whose  source  was  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  United  States. 

Morita  loved  the  stimulation  and  the 
feeling  of  energy  that  emanated  from 
this  American  culture.  "He's  the  kind 
of  man  who  needs  excitement,"  one  of 
his  friends  told  me.  "He  gets  ex- 
cited by  ideas,  toys,  things.  Peo- 
ple turn  him  on.  He's  always 
moving  around.  He  studied  ski- 
ing when  he  was  sixty,  and  he 
became  good  at  it.  He  flies  to  the 
U.S.  to  ski,  and  he  brings  girls 
and  boys  with  him  because  he 
loves  parties.  He's  not  like  those 
other  rich  old  men  who  buy  bar 
hostesses  or  geisha.  I  remember 
he  once  told  me,  T  always  need 
someone  around  me  to  make  me 
feel  excited  and  young.  It  helps 
me  keep  my  engines  going.'  " 

Yet,  the  popularity  of  Ameri- 
can culture  struck  Morita  as  a 
paradox.  Like  most  other  influ- 
ential Japanese,  he  suspected 
that  the  United  States  was  on  an 
irreversible  decline.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  America's  pop  cul- 
ture was  being  adopted  more  en- 
thusiastically than  ever  all  over 
the  world.  And  no  matter  how 
hard  the  Japanese  tried,  this  was 
one    American    "product"    that 
they  would  never  learn  to  imi- 
tate. It  was  this  insight,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  had  led  Akio  Morita  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  should  go  shop- 
ping for  a  movie  studio  in  Hollywood, 
the  fount  of  American  popular  culture. 

He  had  other  reasons  as  well.  Japan's 
hotshot  consumer-electronics  industry, 
which  not  so  long  ago  was  growing  at 
the  astonishing  rate  of  50  percent  a 
year,  had  begun  to  saturate  the  world 
markets  with  all  its  marvelous  gadgets, 
and,  as  a  result,  recent  growth  rates 
were  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the 
mounting  costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  capital  investments.  What's 
more,  Sony  itself  had  suffered  a  costly 
and  humiliating  defeat  a  few  years  be- 
fore when  its  Bctamax  videoeassette  re 
corder  was  trounced  by  the  VHS  format 
promoted  by  (Continued  on  page  242) 
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After  paving  upwards 
of  $1  billion  to  acquire 
Peter  (iuber  and 
Jon  Peters, 
Sony  reportedly  made 
a  gigantic  settlement 
with  Peters  when 
he  left  a  year  and 
a  half  later. 


For  twenty  years,  photographer 

Annie  Leibovitz's  stunningly  revealing 

portraits  have  defined  the  face  of  celebrity 

in  America.  Here,  in  a  portfolio 

from  her  new  retrospective  collection, 

to  be  published  next  month, 

Leibovitz  talks  to  BEN  BRANTLEY 

about  getting  the  picture 


SELF-PORTRAIT  (above),  1991.  KEITH  HARING  (right)  photographed  for 
Splash,  1986,  in  a  room  he  painted.  "I  said,  'Have  you  ever  painted 
yourself?'  So  he  did,  from  the  belly  button  up,  and  we  both  said,  'You've 
got  to  do  the  whole  thing.'  Then  he  stood  in  the  room  and  disappeared." 


DIVINE  (above)  backstage  after  a  midnight  Halloween  performance  at  the  Palace  The- 
atre, San  Francisco,  1972,  unpublished:  "An  early  black-and-white  reportage  picture. 
There's  a  historic  feeling  about  it.  When  you  look  at  this  period  in  the  book— with 
Dallesandro  and  Warhol  and  Polanski  and  Maria  Schneider— there's  a  sort  of  surreal- 
Ism  going  on.  Art  didn't  feel  so  separate  from  life  then;  people  were  living  their  art." 
JESSYE  NORMAN  (left),  1988,  unpublished:  "It  was  just  one  of  those  things  where 
you  didnt  want  to  go  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  then  it  was  really  quite  extraordinary.  I 
asked  hereto  sing,  and  she  sang  'Amazing  Grace.'  And  it  just  brought  everyone  in  the 
studio  to  their  knees,  basically.  She  literally  transformed  the  studio  into  a  church." 


could  not  have  taken  those  pictures  if  they  weren't  those  people,  if 
they  didn't  already  understand  themselves  really  well."  Annie 
Leibovitz  is  thinking  about  two  photographs,  shot  over  a  decade 
apart,  which  more  than  any  others  have  fueled  the  legend  that  she 
can  make  a  subject  do  absolutely  anything:  one,  a  1981  cover  of 
Rolling  Stone,  showed  a  naked  John  Lennon  coiled  fetuslike 
against  the  body  of  his  wife,  Yoko  Ono;  the  other,  on  last  month's 
cover  of  Vanity  Fair,  showed  another  nude,  Demi  Moore,  cupping 
her  breast  and  a  stomach  swollen  with  pregnancy.  "What  I  asked 
John  to  do  was  not  any  different  from  what  he  was  doing  his  whole 
life,"  says  Leibovitz.  "He  was  always  in  bed  with  Yoko  Ono,  he 
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was  always  posing  nude."  As  for  Moore,  "I'm 
there,  and  she  was  so  proud  of  the  way  she  looked 
at  this  moment  in  her  life,  and  definitely  felt  beauti- 
ful, more  beautiful  than  she's  ever  felt.  And  I'm 
obliged  to  take  the  picture." 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  most  observed 
people  in  the  world  have  stripped  down  and 
dressed  up  for  Annie  Leibovitz,  somehow  always 
baring  souls,  if  not  bodies,  in  the  process.  And 
Leibovitz  has  again  and  again  been  obliged  to  take 
the  picture — the  product,  she  insists,  not  of  direc- 
torial Svengali-ism  but  of  a  conscious  complicity 
between  the  portraitist  and  the  sitter.  The  results  of 
this  dialogue  are  on  display  in  the  book  Photo- 
graphs: Annie  Leibovitz  1970-1990  (HarperCol- 
lins), and  the  distance  they  cover  is  vast.  We  move 
from  her  earliest  days  as  a  photojournalist  who 
found  the  telling  detail  on  the  periphery  of  the  main 
event,  "photographing  just  what  you  see  in  front  of 
you,"  to  "the  point  where  photographs  can  be  pro- 
duced almost  as  much  as  a  small  movie. "  Leibovitz 
herself  sees  a  certain  loss  of  innocence  in  this  odys- 
sey,  but  she  continues  to  bring  a  veteran  journal- 
ist's eye  for  the  inside  story  to  her  work,  and  even 
her  most  stylized  pictures — the  ones  that  play  most 
blatantly  on  a  star's  perceived  image — suggest  the 
face  behind  the  mask  and  the  unfathomable  isola- 
tion imposed  by  celebrity.  "I'm  not  a  hundred  per- 
cent comfortable  with  traditional  glamour,"  she 
says.  Accordingly,  her  work  is  seldom  just  glamor- 
ous; there's  always  a  touch  of  grit  amid  the  Stardust. 


Rock  entrepreneur  MALCOLM  McLAREN,  photo- 
graphed for  Vanity  Fair,  1985,  unpublished:  "I 
call  this  picture  The  Blue  Boy.'  But  it's  also  subti- 
tled 'Malcolm  McLaren  Discovers  California.'  I  ac- 
tually had  a  whole  group  of  surfers  painted 
different  colors.  And  I  was  just  trying  to  show  a 
little  bit  of  his  imagination  standing  beside  him." 
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"People  always  talk  about  the  soul  of  the  sitter, 

but  the  photographer  has  a  soul,  too. 

And  I  almost  lost  it. ' , 


MICK  JAGGER's  hand,  Rolling  Stone,  tenth-anniversary  issue,  December  15,  1977: 
"He  had  put  his  hand  through  a  plate-glass  window  in  a  restaurant,  thinking  it  was  a 
revolving  door,  right  before  the  1975  Rolling  Stones  tour  started.  I  wanted  to  photo- 
graph the  stitches.  He  hemmed  and  hawed.  But  when  I  got  to  the  doctor's  and  the 
hand  was  undressed  and  I  started  to  shoot  it,  Jagger  asked  me  what  kind  of  film  I 
had  in  the  camera.  I  said,  Black-and-white;  it's  too  gory  to  shoot  in  color.'  He  said, 
'Get  a  roll  of  color.'  "  Jagger  in  an  elevator  (left),  photographed  for  Rolling  Stone, 
1975,  unpublished:  "He'd  just  gotten  offstage,  and  was  pretty  soaking  wet  anyway 
from  his  own  sweat,  but  he  poured  a  bucket  of  water  over  his  head,  so  he  had  a 

towel  on.  It's  definitely  end-of-the-road,  end-of-the-trip I  went  on  that  tour  to  get 

to  the  heart  of  something,  to  really  see  what  it  was  like.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  throw 
myself  into  something  that  deep  for  some  time  afterwards.  People  always  talk  about 
the  soul  of  the  sitter,  but  the  photographer  has  a  soul,  too.  And  I  almost  lost  it." 
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THE  DALAI  LAMA  (above),  photographed  for  V.F.,  1990,  unpublished:  "This  was  done 
out  in  his  retreat  in  New  Jersey,  of  all  places.  His  followers  were  freaked  out  that  I 
was  going  to  ask  him  to  sit  on  this  rock.  They  said,  'He  will  not  do  that.  And  don't  ask 
him  to  take  his  glasses  off.'  It  instilled  a  fear  In  me,  but  I  still  felt  It  was  such  a  strong 
idea.  He  came  out,  and  I  asked  him  to  sit  on  the  rock  and  he  sat  on  the  rock.  And  I 
asked  him  to  take  his  glasses  off,  and  he  took  his  glasses  off.  I  Just  wanted  to 
connect  him  with  the  earth  and  use  the  rock  as  a  pedestal."  ELLA  FITZGERALD  (right), 
photographed  for  American  Express,  1988,  unpublished:  "I  think  I  went  against  my 
journalistic  feelings  on  this  one.  I  wanted  her  to  be  Ella  Fitzgerald,  and  I  helped  her  be 
Ella  Fitzgerald.  But  it  was  so  wonderful  to  put  her  together.  We  went  through  her 
closet,  and  we  found  this  red  suit  and  had  it  taken  in  because  she  had  Just  lost  all  this 
weight  from  being  sick.  It's  different  from  the  American  Express  portrait.  There's  a 
little  more  Diane  Arbus  in  this  one.  You  can  see  a  little  bit  that  she's  put  together." 
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\fter  word  of 
Drabble  and  Holroyd's 
marriage  leaked  out, 
one  tabloid 
dubbed  them 
"the  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of 
British  letters." 


I 


CHARMS 

AND 
THE  MAN 


Michael  Holroyd's  acclaimed  life  of 

George  Bernard  Shaw — the  third  and  final  volume 

is  published  this  month — sealed  his  reputation 

as  the  greatest  living  biographer.  But  his 

unprecedented  $1  million  fee  and  his  high-profile 

marriage  to  novelist  Margaret  Drabble  have 

made  the  enigmatic  British  man  of  letters  the 

unwitting  object  of  the  same  intense  scrutiny  he  turns 

on  his  subjects.  ARTHUR  LUBOW  reports  from 

London  on  Holroyd's  own  Shavian  paradox 


n  the  richly  paneled  Georgian  meeting  room  of  London's 
English-Speaking  Union,  a  middle-aged  culture-vulture  is 
helping  out  her  fatigued  husband,  who  gazes  without  recog- 
nition at  the  distinguished  row  of  speakers.  "Melvyn  Bragg 
is  in  the  middle,  David  Lodge  on  one  side,  Margaret  Drab- 
ble on  the  other,"  she  chirps  (if  raptors  can  chirp),  "Mar- 
tin Amis  next  to  her,  and.  .  ."  She  pauses,  perplexed.  "I 
don't  know  who  the  one  on  the  end  is — "  She  consults  her 
invitation,  then  exclaims,  "Oh!  Michael  Holroyd,  I  sup- 
pose!" Too  bad  Holroyd  can't  hear  her:  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
self-deprecating  story  he  loves  to  tell.  And,  on  a  deeper 
level,  he  would  be  gratified,  for  invisible  celebrity  has 
been   his   lifelong   ambition.    As   the   world's   Most   Ac- 
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claimed  Living  Biographer,  he  has  triumphantly  achieved  it. 

What's  more,  the  notion  of  invisible  celebrity  is  a  Shavian 
paradox  that  Holroyd  is  uniquely  situated  to  relish.  This 
month  he  publishes  (in  both  the  U.S.  and  England)  the  third 
and  final  volume  of  his  authorized  biography  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  over  which  he  has  been  laboring  for  sixteen 
years.  One  of  the  pervasive  themes  of  his  long,  long  work  is 
the  way  in  which  Shaw,  through  clever  inversions,  was  able 
to  transform  painful  realities  into  a  joke.  "Here  is  someone 
who  deeply  felt  himself  to  be  unlovable,  was  neglected,  and 
suffered,"  Holroyd  says,  "and  then  learns  the  trick  of  Shavi- 
an paradox — turning  every  disadvantage  into  an  advantage — 
and  gets  through  life  that  way."  Painstaking  and  sensitive, 
Holroyd  finds  the  smudged  fingerprints  of  the  unhappy, 
lonely  child  Shaw  all  over  the  hard,  glittering  surfaces  of  the 
mature  plays.  Anthony  Burgess  has  written  that  Holroyd' s 
Shaw  is  "the  third  most  distinguished  literary  biography  of 
the  century"  (Richard  Ellmann's  James  Joyce  and  Oscar 
Wilde  in  the  lead,  if  you're  keeping  score),  and  Robertson 
Davies  has  declared  that  there  "should  be  no  need  for  anoth- 
er biography  of  Shaw  for  perhaps  a  century."  Yet  these 
hosannas  have  been  muffled — at  least  in  London — by  the 
rumbles  of  resentment.  As  big  as  the  book  is  (625,000 
words),  at  times  it  seems  dwarfed  by  the  flap  over  the  size  of 
Holroyd's  British  advance:  £625,000  (slightly  more  than  $1 
million),  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  literary  biography. 

As  if  the  money  didn't  make  Holroyd  vulnerable  enough 
to  envy,  there  is  his  marriage.  In  1982,  after  what  he  calls  "a 
long  friendship  and  a  fairly  short  courtship,"  Holroyd  went 
to  the  Chelsea  Registry  Office  and  emerged  as  the  husband 
of  Margaret  Drabble,  the  author  of  twelve  novels,  who  early 
in  her  career  was  compared  to  Iris  Murdoch  and  Doris  Les- 
sing — even,  by  one  enthusiast,  to  George  Eliot.  A  prominent 
supporter  of  left-wing  political  causes  and  the  editor  of  the 
latest  edition  of  The  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Litera- 
ture, Drabble,  like  Holroyd,  is  at  the  center  of  London's 
publishing  web.  Once  word  of  their  wedding  leaked  out, 
Michael  and  Maggie  were  dubbed  the  town's  premier  literary 
couple — "the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  British  letters,"  as 
one  tabloid  put  it.  "They're  benevolent  tyrants,"  says  their 
friend  biographer  Hilary  Spurling.  "They  have,  individually 
and  collectively,  a  finger  in  a  lot  of  pies.  In  my  opinion, 
usually  for  the  good."  When  they  make  joint  appearances 
(as  at  the  English-Speaking  Union),  their  aggregate  wattage 
lights  up  the  event.  But  they  also  make  a  very  fat  target. 

For  instance,  it  was  a  topic  of  endless  amusement  in  the 
press  that  as  husband  and  wife  they  retained  their  respective 
residences — hers  a  three-story  Edwardian  red-brick  row 
house  in  smart  Hampstead,  his  a  rambling  gray-and-cream 
Victorian  house  some  twenty  minutes  away  in  scruffier  Lad- 
broke  Grove.  They  had  perfectly  good  reasons.  When  they 
married,  Drabble  was  working  with  a  secretary  on  The  Ox- 
ford Companion,  and  her  third  child  was  still  living  at  home. 
There  was  no  room  for  Holroyd,  with  his  heaps  of  books  and 
file  cabinets  of  notes.  "You  need  a  magnetic  field  of  concen- 
tration around  you,"  he  says,  "no  matter  how  sympathetic 
you  are  to  the  other  person's  work."  To  use  his  house  simply 
as  an  office  would  have  required  him  to  make  a  morning 
rush-hour  commute  that  can  take  an  hour.  For  newlyweds 


who  were  already  mature  and  established  (Holroyd  is  now 
fifty-six,  Drabble  fifty-two),  it  was,  as  their  friend  biogra- 
pher Victoria  Glendinning  says,  "a  very  sensible  arrange- 
ment, not  living  in  each  other's  pocket." 

Drabble's  Hampstead  parlor  is  cozily  furnished  with  arm- 
chairs and  sofas,  hand-blocked  William  Morris  leaf-pat- 
terned wallpaper  in  deep  red  and  orange,  and  a  glass-doored 
cabinet  full  of  teacups  and  a  slightly  alarming  badger  skull. 
Nearby  is  a  well-used  kitchen  (she  is  known  among  her 
friends  for  her  cooking  and  her  dinner  parties).  Holroyd's 
parlor,  with  large  bay  windows  on  both  ends,  paintings  by 
Dora  Carrington  and  Gwen  John,  and  kilims  laid  atop  mat- 
ting, is  both  grander  and  shabbier:  the  ceilings  are  higher  and 
the  moldings  are  more  elaborate,  but  the  cracks  in  the  plaster 
are  worrisome .  The  kitchen  must  exist ,  but  I  never  saw  it ,  and  I 
doubt  if  Holroyd  sees  it  often,  either.  In  short,  their  houses  are 
as  distinctly  developed  as  their  personalities,  and  it  would  be 
almost  as  difficult  to  merge  them.  Married  couples  might 
maintain  separate  houses  more  often  if  they  could  afford  it — 
which  is  precisely  the  irritant.  Not  to  mention  the  country 
house  that  they  own  together  on  the  sea  in  Somerset.  '  There  is 
a  horrible  little  clique  of  mean-mindedness  in  the  media  over 
here,"  says  Drabble's  literary  agent,  Michael  Sissons.  "There 
is  a  deep-seated  jealousy  and  envy  of  anyone  who  succeeds. ' ' 

t  is  one  of  Michael  Holroyd's  many  paradoxes  that  he 
has  cultivated  a  mystique  of  failure  while  he  has  so  re- 
soundingly succeeded.  "There's  something  morally  at- 
tractive about  failure,"  says  his  friend  the  highly 
successful  playwright  Christopher  Hampton,  "and  some- 
thing dubious  about  success."  Unlike  Drabble,  who  in 
Hampton's  view  "seems  the  epitome  of  good  sense," 
Holroyd  is  "transcendentally  vague."  As  Hampton  ob- 
serves, "Michael  and  I  are  both  slightly  overwhelmed  by 
the  difficulties  of  life — and  possibly  make  use  of  that  to 
make  life  a  little  less  difficult.  If  you  can  construct  a  facade 
that  says,  'I  can't  cope  with  all  this,'  you  hope  it  produces  a 
situation  in  which  you  have  less  to  cope  with."  It  may  boil 
down  to  technique.  Drabble's  large,  icy  blue  eyes  peer  out 
penetratingly  from  beneath  a  helmet  of  brown  hair,  and  her 
brisk,  no-nonsense  Yorkshire  accent  resolves  and  dispatches 
in  a  trice.  Holroyd  is  oblique.  He  shrugs,  he  sighs,  he  smiles 
sadly,  he  makes  jokes  at  his  own  expense.  His  pale  eyes  look 
tired,  and  his  edges  are  soft  and  blurred.  Unlike  Drabble, 
who  is  a  stylish  dresser  with  a  fondness  for  Jean  Muir,  Hol- 
royd manages  to  look  rumpled  even  in  his  favorite  clothes  of 
wrinkle-free  man-made  fibers.  "He's  the  worst-dressed  old 
Etonian  in  history,"  says  his  friend  Paul  Levy,  the  food 
writer  and  G.  E.  Moore  biographer.  Yet  despite  their  surface- 
contrasts,  Holroyd  and  Drabble  are  similarly  ambitious 
"They're  both  killers,"  says  one  London  literary  critic. 
"Michael  is  a  butter-wouldn't-melt-in-his-mouth  killer 
Maggie  is  more  straightforward." 

Holroyd  owes  his  public  reputation  to  his  weighty  biogra- 
phies of  three  men:  essayist  Lytton  Strachey,  painter  Angus 
tus  John,  and  Shaw.  Their  large  bronze  busts  ("my  three 
bearded  people,"  he  calls  them)  adorn  his  study.  Jusi  as 
crucial  to  his  status,  however,  are  the  folders  of  letters  and 
documents  filed  away  in  cabinets,  the  dusty,  yellowing  evi 
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dence  of  an  unrivaled  backstage  career  in  the  British  literary 
pageant.  He  is  an  obsessive  helper  of  other  writers.  He  has 
been  president  of  English  PEN,  chairman  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  chairman  of  the  Book  Trust,  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  literary  panel  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
co-founder  (with  Antonia  Fraser)  of  the  Authors  Foundation, 
which  furnishes  grants  to  writers  who  have  used  up  their 
advances.  He  spent  ten  years  on  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  and  almost  that  long  on  the  executive 
committee  (which  selects  the  judges)  of  the  Booker  Prize.  He 
conceived  and  instituted  a  location  register  for  British  literary 
manuscripts.  He  was  instrumental  in  winning  the  passage  of 
the  Public  Lending  Right  (a  royalty  paid  to  authors  when 
their  books  are  borrowed  from  libraries).  This  list,  exhaust- 
ing as  it  is  to  read,  is  nowhere  near  exhaustive.  "He's  rea- 
sonable, careful,  a  good  organizer,  and  he  makes  a  good 
chairman,"  says  Glendinning,  who  has  written  lives  of  Vita 
Sackville-West  and  Rebecca  West.  "Everyone  starting  up  a 
panel  would  say,  'Ask  Michael.'  He  was  Mr.  Literary  Fixer 
in  the  most  upmarket  way." 

When  asked  why  he  devoted  so  much  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades to  committee  work,  Holroyd  has  a  typically  Holroydian 
answer.  "I  really  started  committee  work  to  get  some  social 
life,"  he  says.  ("How  pathetic!"  Drabble  snorts.)  He  has 
shed  most  of  these  commitments  recently.  "Perhaps  after  a 
while  I  had  met  enough  people  and  didn't  need  to  do  it 
anymore,"  he  muses.  "How  on  earth  do  you  meet  people?  I 
hadn't  gone  to  university.  I  didn't  have  much  money.  Do 
you  go  in  the  street  and  say,  '//<?/-lo'?  You  get  arrested."  In 
a  later  conversation,  however,  he  recalls  his  days  as  an  un- 
heralded biographer,  when  he  needed  to  supplement  the  £50 
advance  he  had  received  for  his  Strachey  biography.  At  the 
American  Embassy  in  Grosvenor  Square  ("That's  where  the 
money  was  then"),  he  discovered  two  fellowships  for  which 
a  British  researcher  who  was  not  writing  about  an  American 
subject  and  not  traveling  to  America  was  Tionetheless  eligi- 
ble. He  asked  for  both  and  got  them.  "No  one  had  applied 
for  them  in  years,"  he  says.  "They  were  stunned  to  hear 
from  me.  They  discontinued  them  soon  afterward."  Pressed 
to  be  serious,  he  admits,  "Those  fellowships  kept  me  going 
for  three  years.  That's  really  why  I  did  things  for  the  Arts 
Council.  I  realized  how  important  grants  could  be." 

Although  he  stumbled  into  biography  as  a  profession,  Hol- 
royd has  the  essential  quirk:  he  would  much  rather  think 
about  other  people's  lives  than  about  his  own.  His  friends 
invariably  refer  to  him  as  "a  mystery  man"  or  "secretive" 
or  "very  private."  "He  had  the  need  to  keep  himself  in 
compartments,"  says  one,  "so  that  everything  that  went  on 
in  one  compartment  was  secret  to  what  went  on  in  another 
compartment."  The  key  to  his  character  (as  he  discerned  the 
key  to  Shaw's)  undoubtedly  lies  in  his  unhappy  childhood, 
about  which  (ajgain  like  Shaw)  he  can  be  extremely  funny. 
His  Swedish  mother  met  his  father,  who  was  half-English 
and  half-Irish,  on  a  ship.  "My  father  was  trying  to  sell  glass 
to  Sweden,  which  is  similar  to  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle," 
Holroyd  says.  They  divorced  when  he  was  a  small  child.  He 
was  raised  outside  London  in  Maidenhead  by  his  paternal 
grandparents,  who  were,  he  says,  "distressed  gentlefolk." 
His  grandfather  had  tea  holdings  in  northern  India  that  were 


Maggie  and  Michael  having  tea  in  the  garden 
at  his  Victorian  house  in  London. 
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Unlike  Drabble, 
who  "seems  the  epitome 
of  good  sense,1 
Holroyd  is 
"transcendentally  vague." 


lost  in  the  Chinese-Indian  war.  "My  childhood  was  very 
boring,"  Holroyd  says.  "If  you're  six  or  seven  and  brought 
up  by  seventy-year-olds,  it's  difficult  to  invite  friends.  That's 
how  I  got  started  reading.  I  stepped  into  other  people's  lives, 
where  there  was  more  going  on." 

Both  parents,  he  says  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  racon- 
teur, "would  marry  from  time  to  time."  His  mother  traded 
on  exceptional  good  looks,  unable  to  believe  that  she  had 
other  desirable  attributes;  his  father  lurched  between  business 
collapses  and  personal  disasters.  "My  mother  used  me  as  a 
travel  agent  when  moving  on  to  a  next  gentleman,"  Holroyd 
says  in  an  anecdote  that  characteristically  transforms  pathos 
into  mirth.  "One  time  she  went  to  South  America  and  left  a 
letter  behind.  My  stepfather  called  and  asked  me  to  help  draft 
a  reply.  'You're  a  writer,'  he  said.  It  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  identified  me  that  way.  I  wrote  the  letter.  Some 
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time  later  my  mother  called  from  Acapulco  and  said,  'Oh, 
God,  your  stepfather  has  just  written  me — you  must  help  me 
reply.'  Over  the  next  six  months  I  would  correspond  with 
myself.  I  put  compliments  in  my  letters:  Thank  you  for  your 
very  witty  letter.'  "  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton,  where  his 
father  had  gone,  and  prepared  for  a  science  career  at  his 
father's  insistence.  He  did  badly.  Because  of  his  poor  rec- 
ord— and  because  "by  then  the  money  had  run  out  in  a  seri- 
ous way" — he  did  not  go  on  to  university.  His  father, 
impressed  by  how  well  he  argued  against  continuing  in  sci- 
ence, suggested  that  he  become  a  lawyer.  "So  I  took  a  posi- 
tion as  an  articled  clerk  in  a  lugubrious  firm  of  solicitors," 
Holroyd  says.  "The  buses  passed  going  to  Dedworth  in  one 
direction,  Gravesend  in  the  other."  This  servitude  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  obligation  to  spend  two  years  in  the  army. 
"That  established  that  I  was  not  a  man  of  action,"  he  says. 
"I  was  amassing  a  list  of  disqualifications." 

Encouraged  by  Hesketh  Pearson  (who  wrote,  it  so  hap- 
pens, a  major  biography  of  Shaw),  the  young  Holroyd  em- 
barked on  a  life  of  a  recently  dead  but  already  forgotten 
novelist  and  essayist,  Hugh  Kingsmill.  His  slender  volume 
was  rejected  by  fifteen  publishers  before  it  was  bought  for 
£25  (about  half  what  the  complete  Holroyd  Shaw  would  cost 
in  a  bookshop).  However,  Holroyd  says,  "I  had  glowing 
letters  of  refusal."  The  first  editor  to  turn  it  down — having 
"gently  explained,"  Holroyd  later  wrote,  "that  were  his 
firm  to  make  a  practice  of  bringing  out  books  about  almost 
unknown  writers  by  totally  unknown  authors,  it  would  very 
soon  be  bankrupt" — suggested  that  he  might  want  to  consid- 
er a  more  familiar  subject  for  his  next  biography.  Holroyd 
proposed  an  essayist  to  whom  Kingsmill  had  frequently  (if 
inaccurately)  been  compared:  Lytton  Strachey. 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1962,  Holroyd  began  to  pore  over 
the  voluminous  correspondence  that  was  stored  in  the  garage 
of  Lytton's  brother  and  literary  executor,  James  Strachey, 
the  Bloomsbury  world  was  a  backwater  in  which  few  people 
were  interested.  There  was  "a  suburban  prurient  interest, 
agog  with  all  the  doings  of  Vita  Sackville-West  or  Lytton 
Strachey,  reading  borrowed  books  from  the  Boots  lending 
library,"  says  Paul  Levy,  who  is  now  joint  executor  with 
Holroyd  of  the  Strachey  estate.  "The  truth  telling  of  Mi- 
chael's book  made  Bloomsbury  of  interest  to  the  entire  read- 
ing classes."  Besides  generating  a  literary  industry  in 
Bloomsbury  that  twenty-four  years  later  shows  no  sign  of 
abating,  the  book  caused  a  sensation.  First,  there  was  notori- 
ety: Holroyd  was  explicit  about  the  homosexual  affairs  of 
Strachey  and  a  host  of  others,  most  notably  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  'The  capitalist  world  depended  on  Keynes's 
thought,  and  people  blamed  me  for  giving  comfort  to  the 
enemy,"  Holroyd  says.  "When  Nixon  said,  'We  are  all 
Keynesians  now.  .  . '  'He  laughs.  "He  left  office  very  soon 
afterwards,  didn't  he?"  Holroyd  claims  that  he  "wrote  in 
innocence.  ...  I  didn't  take  a  moral  line.  I  just  treated  homo- 
sexuality as  a  fact  of  life."  According  to  Levy,  "The  reper- 
cussions were  enormous.  It  simply  meant  that  intellectual 
society  at  large  not  only  talked  about  homosexuality  in  the 
abstract  but  in  the  concrete.  It  wasn't  the  Wolfenden  Report 
(which  recommended  legalizing  consensual  homosexual  acts 
in    Britain)    but   the   Strachey    (Continued  on  page  236) 
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speak,  it  would  sound  like  Sharon  Stone.  Her 
voice  has  an  up-all-night  rasp,  with  an  R-rated 
chuckle  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  former  Eileen 
Ford  model,  Stone  made  her  movie  debut  in 
Woody  Allen's  Stardust  Memories  as  a  rapt 
portion  of  angel  cake  which  Woody  beholds 
before  being  pecked  apart  by  nosy  fans.  Di- 
vesting herself  of  the  picture  frame  he  hung 
around  her,  she  made  a  big  ta-da  as  the  top- 
less starlet  in  Irreconcilable  Differences. 
Shackled  to  schlock  [Action  Jackson,  Deadly 
Blessing),  she  studied  karate  to  kick  cybernetic 
butt  in  Total  Recall.  She  capitalized  with  a 
Playboy  layout,  fondling  a  man's  instep.  How 
does  she  maintain  her  ragged  pace?  "I'm  a 
big  cat,"  she  says.  "I've  mastered  the  twenty- 
minute  catnap." 

However  liberally  Stone  uses  her  body,  she 
isn't  blowsy  on-screen.  Her  sexual  clout  comes 
from  the  wind-sheared  planes  of  her  face,  her 
attacking  eyes.  As  a  photojoumalist  in  John 
Frankenheimer's  latest  fistful  of  misanthropy, 
Year  of  the  Gun,  she  blurts  lines  that  could  sink 
a  barge:  "My  job's  to  bring  back  the  bad 
news  and  keep  the  body  count."  But  her  bone 
clarity  cuts  through  the  tissue.  The  rasp  in  her 
voice  has  grain.  She  may  have  to  shout  to  be 
heard  over  the  furor  of  the  upcoming  Basic 
Instinct,  which  would  be  a  waste.  This  cat  has 
too  fine  a  purr.  —JAMES  WOLCOTT 
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Clockwise  from 
above,  Martha  Dodd, 
circa  1934;  Martha 
and  Alfred  Stern 
with  (heir  son  soon 
alter  arriving  in 
Prague  in  1957;  the 
Sterns'  fragile  villa. 
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Financier  Alfred  Stern  and  his 
magnetic  wife,  Martha  Dodd  Stern, 
a  writer  who  seduced  the  likes 
of  Isamu  Noguchi,  Thomas  Wolfe, 
and  Carl  Sandburg,  were  one  of 
the  Cold  War's  enduring  mysteries. 
Were  they  guilty  of  espionage 
as  charged,  or  the  aristocratic 
scapegoats  of  McCarthyism? 
A  year  after  Martha's  death 
KATRINA  VAJXDEN  HEUVEL 
reports  from  Prague,  where 
the  Sterns  lived  out  their  lives  in 
privileged  disenchantment 
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artha  Dodd  Stern's  obit- 


uary in  The  New  York  Times  on  August  29,  1990, 
was  a  cryptic  footnote  in  one  of  the  strangest  chap- 
ters of  modern  American  history.  To  this  day,  her 
story  remains  a  bizarre  and  untold  tale  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era.  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's ambassador  to  Nazi  Germany  and  a  notorious 
femme  fatale,  lived  a  life  of  political  and  sexual 
recklessness,  combustible  elements  at  a  time  of 
anti  Communist  hysteria.  Under  suspicion  for  espi- 
onage in  the  early  1950s,  she  and  her  husband,  Al- 
fred Stern-  -who  was  also  under  suspicion — fled  the 
United  States  for  Prague,   never  to  return.    Four 
years  after  they  left  the  country,  they  were  indicted 
in  absentia,  largely  on  the  basis  of  a  flamboyant  in- 
formant's  hyperbolic   testimony.    Their  odyssey 
through  Eastern  Europe  exacted  ruinous  personal  and 
political  costs:  Martha  ended  up  squandering  her  tal- 
ent as  a  writer,  the  Sterns'  adopted  son,  Robert,  de- 
veloped schizophrenia,  and  the  grim  reality  of  life 
under  Communist  dictatorship  led  to  political  disillu- 
sionment and  despair. 

Stern's  son  from  his  first  marriage,  to  Sears,  Roe- 
buck heiress  Marion  Rosenwald,  is  also  named  Alfred, 
and  has  been  a  major  cultural  and  philanthropic  force  in 
New  York  City  for  thirty  years.  Until  now,  he  has  never 
spoken  publicly  about  his  privileged  family's  dramas 
and  demons.  "Alfred  Stern  prides  himself  on  being  a 
pillar  of  society,"  photographer  Richard  Avedon  told 
me  several  years  ago.  "So  you  can  imagine  how  he  felt 
about   his   father's  espionage  case."   Avedon,   a  close 
friend  of  Stern's,  warned  that  "cracking"  him  on  the 
subject  would  be  "next  to  impossible." 

Alfred  Robert  Stern  agrees  to  talk  to  me  about  his  fa- 
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ther  at  the  Park  Avenue  offices  of  his  real-estate  and  in- 
vestment-banking firm.  Public-service  awards,  scattered 
across  the  walls,  attest  to  his  membership  in  New  York 
City's  civic-minded  establishment.  He  is  a  former  chair- 
man of  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center,  has  served  as  presi-      * 
dent  of  the  Film  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  Last  year,     I 
Barbara  Bush  announced  his  appointment  to  the  board  of 
the  White  House  Endowment  Fund,  which  acquires  art    f 
for  the  executive  mansion's  collection. 

At  sixty-eight,  Stern  is  reserved  yet  affable.  "I  have 
to  tell  you  up  front,"  he  tells  me,  "that  I  really  resent- 
ed my  stepmother,  Martha,  and  I  blame  her  for  what 
happened  to  my  father.  It  was  my  opinion  that  she 
married  a  man  who  was  generally  speaking  apolitical.  And 
she  gave  him  his  political  education,  and  in  so  doing  she 
really  changed  his  life  in  fundamental  ways.  He  left  the 
country  and  I  didn't  see  him  except  on  occasions  when  we 
visited  him  in  Mexico  and  in  Prague.  It  was  terribly  sad 
for  me  to  see  my  father  cut  off  from  his  own  country,  but 
he  loved  Martha  and  would  have  followed  her  anywhere." 
I  ask  Stern  if  he  thought  his  father  and  stepmother  were 
guilty  of  Soviet  espionage.  "I  have  no  idea  how  involved 
they  got,"  he  says  after  a  long  silence,  "because  it's 
been  impossible  to  get  any  facts.  .  .  .  But  there  was 
enough  smoke  to  give  me  the  impression  that  something 
was  going  on." 

ast  year,  on  a  warm  July  afternoon,  I  drove 
through  a  district  in  Prague  that  had  once  been 
occupied  by  minor  Czechoslovak  nobility,  up  to 
Martha  Dodd  Stern's  sprawling  three-story  villa. 
In  1984,  Martha  had  written  to  my  husband,  a 
Sovietologist,  to  inquire  about  a  mutual  Soviet 
friend.  She  and  I  soon  began  exchanging  letters. 
After  corresponding  with  her  for  six  years,  I  was 
finally  going  to  meet  her. 

In  her  heyday,  Martha  had  combined  southern  seduc- 
tiveness with  northern  intellectualism  and  had  trysted  with 
Carl  Sandburg,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Isamu  Noguchi,  Gestapo 
chief  Rudolf  Diels,  and  Soviet  diplomat  Boris  Vinogra- 
dov. She  had  run  a  notorious  New  York  salon  and  been  a 
best-selling  author,  but  now  she  was  a  lonely  widow, 
bitter  and  homesick.  In  one  of  her  last  letters  to  me, 
she  had  promised  that  "someday  I'll  tell  you  about  my  life 
experience.  It  has  been  dramatic,  exciting,  full  of  vi- 
cious injustice;  tragic  and  wonderful."  It  was  a  tempting 
offer. 

I  announced  myself  at  an  eight-foot-high  steel  gate  and  a 
maid  let  me  in.  The  villa's  twelve  rooms — a  wood-paneled 
•library,  an  upstairs  and  a  downstairs  kitchen,  marble  bath- 
rooms— seemed  jarring  in  a  once  Communist  country 
where  each  citizen  was  allotted,  by  law,  thirty-two  square 
meters  of  living  space.  Through  the  dining  room's  French 
doors,  I  saw  a  gardener  tending  a  perfect  replica  of  an 
English  garden.  Jindra  Johanisova,  Martha's  closest  friend 
in  Prague,  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  living  room,  wearing 
, a  coral  suit  and  white  gloves.  She  offered  me  some  smoked 
salmon  before  handing  me  a  note  from  Martha.  "I  tried  to 
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reach  you  to  tell  you  not  to  come  here  to  see  me,"  she  had 
scrawled.  "I  can  see  you  for  only  a  moment.  Doctors  say  I 
must  rest  and  have  no  stress  at  all.  And  I  don't  like  to  think 
about  my  life — much  less  talk  about  it." 

Ten  minutes  later,  a  maid  announced  that  Martha  would 
see  me.  1  walked  up  to  the  first  landing  of  the  villa's  wind- 
ing staircase;  Martha  stood  at  the  top,  slender,  petite,  and 
ramrod  straight  in  a  floor-length,  ice-blue  dressing  gown. 
She  was  remarkably  well  preserved  at  eighty-two,  and 
I  recognized  the  blue  eyes  and  wavy  ash-blond  hair  from 
photographs  taken  fifty  years  earlier.  Gripping  the  banis- 
ter, Martha  apologized  that  she  was  too  ill  to  talk.  "Next 
time,"  she  promised.  As  she  turned  to  go  back  to  her 
bedroom,  I  heard  her  say  under  her  breath,  "You  have 
very  nice  legs."  Martha  died  three  weeks  later. 

Had  Martha  and  Alfred  Stern  been  convicted  of  spying 
for  the  Soviets — the  three-count  indictment  handed  down 
in  1957  charged  them  with  conspiring  to  transmit  military 
and  political  information  to  the  Soviet  Union — they  could 
have  received  the  death  penalty.  Even  now,  more  than 
three  decades  later,  no  definitive  evidence  exists  that 
would  convict  the  couple,  but  in  the  political  climate  of  the 
1950s  simply  to  have  been  suspected  of  being  Soviet  spies 
was  to  be  found  guilty  by  most  of  the  oress.  Friends  re- 
member how  frightened  Martha  was  by  the  execution  in 
June  1953  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  "I  think  that 
struck  terror  in  her  heart,"  says  attorney  Victor  Rabino- 
witz,  who,  with  his  partner  Leonard  Boudin,  represented 
the  Sterns  after  they  left  the  country  under  suspicion  in 
December  of  1953. 

The  couple  fled  first  to  Mexico,  where  they  lived 
for  four  years  before  decamping  to  Prague  to  avoid  ex- 
tradition once  their  indictment  was  handed  down.  In  their 
journey  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  they  traveled  to  Moscow, 
Havana,  and  all  over  Eastern  Europe,  but  their  lavish 
life  in  exile  in  Prague  gave  them  a  certain  celebrity 
in  Czechoslovakia,  where  they  were  accorded  some  im- 
pressive privileges.  Ultimately,  though,  their  money, 
influence,  and  fame  didn't  ease  the  pain  of  banishment. 
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By  1979,  when  the  Justice  Department  had  the  espionage 
charges  against  them  dropped  for  lack  of  evidence,  Mar- 
tha and  Alfred  were  lonely  refugees,  cut  off  from 
their  families  in  America  and  isolated  in  a  strange 
land.  After  spending  half  their  lives  in  Communist  coun- 
tries, they  had  lost  touch  with  reality  and  were  fright- 
ened of  returning  to  the  United  States.  "They  had  no 
idea  of  what  had  happened  in  this  society  since  1953," 
Joanne  Stern,  Alfred  R.  Stern's  wife,  tells  me.  "They 
would  ask  you  questions  and  you'd  suddenly  realize  they 
were  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Rip  Van  Winkle." 


y  grandfather,"  remembers  Peggy  Stern,  Al- 
fred R.  Stern's  daughter  and  a  New  York 
filmmaker  educated  at  Andover  and  Har- 
vard, "liked  strong  women.  He  was  also  a 
man  who  tended  to  dive  intensely  into  some- 
thing, take  it  on  wholeheartedly,  and  get  ma- 
nipulated." 

Alfred  Stern,  who  died  in  1986,  came 
from  an  affluent  North  Dakota  banking  family;  he  was  raised 
by  governesses  and  tutors,  graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  spent  a  year  at  Harvard  before  joining  the 
army  during  World  War  I.  With  his  small  inheritance,  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  met  and  in  1921  married  the 
daughter  of  Sears,  Roebuck  chairman  Julius  Rosenwald. 
Soon  Stern  was  working  for  his  father-in-law's  company,  but 
he  fared  poorly  and  left  the  business  to  become  a  trustee  and 
director  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Through  his  Rosenwald 
connections,  Alfred  quickly  became  a  member  of  Chicago 
society  with  his  appointments  to  various  boards  and  charities. 
Richard  Rome — his  grandson  by  his  daughter,  Adele — 
remembers  hearing  that  "Alfred  spent  a  lot  of  time  pursuing 
the  aspects  of  society  that  came  from  being  the  husband  of 
Marion  Rosenwald.  In  some  ways,"  Rome  speculates,  "that 
may  be  what  split  the  two  of  them  up — she  suddenly  realized 
this  was  a  guy  who  was  never  going  to  work  for  a  living." 

In  1936,  Marion  and  Alfred  were  divorced,  with  Alfred 
receiving  a  settlement  from  his  wife  (unusual  at  the  time)  that 
news  reports  estimated  to  have  been  around  $1  million. 
"From  then  on,"  Alfred's  son  tells  me,  "my  father  main- 
tained a  very  comfortable  life-style  with  no  other  source  of 
income  except  the  income  from  his  capital." 

After  the  divorce,  Alfred  moved  to  New  York,  as  did 
Marion  a  few  years  later,  where  she  met  and  married  Max 
Ascoli,  then  the  dean  of  the  New  School  graduate  faculty  and 
later  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  celebrated  biweekly  mag- 
azine The  Reporter.    "We 
grew   up   thinking   that   Max 
Ascoli  was  our  grandfather," 
Richard  Rome  tells  me.  It  was 
difficult,  he  says,  "to  get  my 
grandmother  to  talk  about  her 
first   husband.    It   wasn't   so 
much   fear  as  resentment   for 
what  he'd  done  to  our  family 
n  the  fifties,"  Rome  says.  The 
suspicion  swirling  around  Mar 
tha  and  Alfred  nearly  cost  Al- 
fred's son  his  job  at  NBC  in 
1957,  and  various  other  family 
members'    homes   were   staked 
out   by   the   F.B.I,    for  several 
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years  thereafter.  "All  of  my  father's  friends  were  watched 
and  many  were  interviewed,"  remembers  Rome.  "It  was  no 
cakewalk  for  those  left  behind." 

artha  Dodd  was  born  in  1908  in  Ashland, 
Virginia,  of  old,  genteel  southern  stock.  Her 
family  moved  to  Chicago,  where  Martha's 
father,  a  historian,  became  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  the  American  South  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  William  Dodd  was 
a  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow 
Wilson's  and  an  influential  figure 
in  the  Democratic  Party;  although 
he  had  little  diplomatic  experi- 
ence and  was  not  rich,  Dodd  was 
made  ambassador  to  Germany  by 
F.D.R.  in  1933. 

"Martha  was  the  class  Scarlett 
O'Hara,"  says  Letitia  Ratner, 
one  of  Martha's  high-school 
classmates.  "She  was  popular, 
very  social,  and  flirtatious." 
Ratner  remembers  Martha  as 
'an  enchantress — luscious  and 
blonde,  with  luminous  blue  eyes 
and  pale,  translucent  skin." 

She  began  to  define  herself  and 
her  times  through  affairs  with  powerful  men  early  on. 
'Sex,"  Martha's  girlfriend  Sylvia  Crane  tells  me,  "gave 
Martha  a  sense  of  power,  of  making  history."  The  poet  and 
writer  Carl  Sandburg  was  a  Dodd-family  friend,  and  when 
Martha  turned  twenty-three,  she  and  Sandburg  became  lov- 
ers. "I  love  you  past  telling,"  Sandburg  wrote  to  Martha  in 
1931 .  "I  love  you  with  Shenandoah  shouts  and  dim  blue  rain 
whispers.  I  love  you  in  Illinois  or  Nebraska.-.  .  .  You  are  five 
gongs  in  a  deep  mist,  brass  or  mist  grey,  and  that  ain't  all." 
According  to  Martha,  Sandburg  told  her  to  see  life,  "to  open 
myself  to  all  new  adventures  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  to  be 
reckless  and  yet  contained,  to  identify  myself  with  the  strug- 
gles and  emotions  around  me." 

Even  in  those  days,  though,  Martha  was  more  reckless 
than  contained.  One  evening  in  1932  she  went  to  a  party, 
stayed  out  all  night,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  announce  to 
her  parents  that  she  had  gotten  married  to  New  York  banker 
George  Bassett  Roberts.  "She  told  me  he  was  'hard  to 
land,'  '  a  girlhood  friend  remembers,  "and  that  she  had 
wanted  to  'get'  him  for  a  long  time."  But  the  union  was 
short-lived;  confronted  with  a  choice  between  marriage  and 
the  adventure  of  accompanying  her  father  to  the  capital  of 
Hitler's  Third  Reich,  Martha  decided  on  the  latter. 

In  1933,  Martha  had  been  the  Chicago  Tribune's  assistant 
literary  editor,  and  her  short  stories  had  begun  to  sell  (the 
prestigious  Story  magazine  had  just  published  her  tale  of  an 
incestuous  relationship  between  a  brother  and  sister).  Martha 
confided  in  Sandburg  her  worries  that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  write  in  Berlin,  but  he  urged  her  to  go  and  keep  a  diary. 
'Find  out  what  this  man  Hitler  is  made  of,  what  makes  his 
brain  go  round,  what  his  bones  and  blood  are  made  of,"  he 


Martha  and  Alfred  in  their  garden  in  Prague  in  1985 
a  year  before  Alfred's  death. 


wrote  to  Martha.  "Before  your  eyes  will  pass  the  greatest 
pageant  of  crooks  and  gangsters,  idealists,  statesmen,  crimi- 
nals, diplomats,  and  geniuses.  . .  .  Watch  them,  study  them, 
dissect  them." 

Martha,  now  twenty-four,  arrived  in  Berlin  six  months 
after  Hitler  had  come  to  power;  her  blue  eyes  and  delicate 
pink-and-white  complexion  turned  a  number  of  heads  almost 
immediately.  "She  was  a  little  Dresden  doll,"  one  embassy 
official's  wife  remembers.  The  fantastically  rich  German 
banker  Fritz  Thyssen  took  Martha  for  an  airplane  ride  over 

Berlin;  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  German 
crown  prince,  was  her  escort 
through  the  city's  cabaret  life.  At 
first  she  was  enthusiastic  about 
her  new  Nazi  friends  and  their 
plans  for  a  reborn  Germany — in- 
deed, her  initial  glimpses  of  Hit- 
ler's shouting,  goose-stepping 
storm  troopers  made  her  almost 
rapturous.  "The  excitement  of 
the  people  was  contagious,  and  I 
'heiled'  as  vigorously  as  any  Na- 
zi. ...  I  felt  like  a  child,  ebullient 
and  careless,"  she  later  wrote  in 
Through  Embassy  Eyes,  a 
thoughtful,  saucy,  but  white- 
washed  diary  of  her  life  in  Berlin. 
Martha's  torrid  affair  with  Rudolf  Diels,  the  head  of  the 
Gestapo,  was  quickly  the  subject  of  much  local  gossip.  "I 
was  intrigued  and  fascinated  by  this  human  monster  of  sensi- 
tive face  and  cruel,  broken  beauty,"  Martha  wrote.  Even  the 
tales  of  torture  and  killings  by  Diels 's  secret  police  did  not 
stop  her  from  going  out  with  him  to  nightclubs  and  wine 
bars.  In  fact,  Martha  was  even  ready  to  jump  into  bed  with 
the  Fiihrer  himself.  Soon  after  she  arrived,  Putzi  Hanf- 
staengl,  Hitler's  aide  who  watched  over  the  foreign  press, 
and  another  of  Martha's  many  suitors,  nominated  her  to  be 
The  Woman  in  the  Fuhrer's  Life.  "Hitler  should  have  an 
American  woman — a  lovely  woman  could  change  the  whole 
destiny  of  Europe.  Martha,  you  are  that  woman!"  she  re- 
called Hanfstaengl  saying. 

"Since  I  was  appointed  to  change  the  history  of  Europe," 
Martha  wrote  in  her  diary,  "I  decided  to  dress  in  my  most 
demure  and  intriguing  best."  But  when  she  arrived  at  the 
Kaiserhof  hotel  for  her  brief  encounter  with  the  Fiihrer,  Mar- 
tha was  disappointed;  Hitler  kissed  her  hand  politely  and 
gave  her  "curious,  embarrassed  stares,"  but  made  no  other 
move.  She  instantly  decided  that  he  was  "a  frigid  celibate." 
By  1934,  Martha  had  progressed  from  a  naive  admiration 
for  the  Nazi  regime  to  a  hatred  of  Fascism  that,  as  she  wrote 
years  later,  "has  dominated  my  life."  She  had  grown  horri- 
fied by  Hitler's  blood  purge  of  his  Brown  Shirts,  by  the 
Nazis'  brutal  treatment  of  Jews  and  others,  and  by  the  sys- 
tem's corrosive  effect  on  high-placed  friends.  A  monthlong 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  summer  and  her  growing  friend- 
ship with  several  members  of  the  Red  Orchestra  (an  anti- 
Nazi  Soviet  espionage  network  in  Berlin)  also  had  a  strong 
impact  on  her  political  thinking.  (Continued  on  page  248) 
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Consistently  fine 

vintage  wines  abound  at  $12 

and  under  a  bottle 

CHEAP  SWILLS 


■  ■intners  who  are  able  to  engi- 
II  n.eer  excellent  wines  from  vin- 
I  tage  to  vintage  in  the  $6-to-$12 
'  range  thrive  even  in  flat  or 
■  down  markets.  As  a  result, 
there  are  always  bargains  buried  among 
the  bottles  at  neighborhood  supermar- 
kets. All  it  takes  to  unearth  them  is  a  bit 
of  tasting,  a  few  names  committed  to 
memory,  and  some  crafty  comparison 
shopping. 

To  sift  out  the  best  of  these  wines, 
we  organized  a  blind  tasting  of  ninety- 
three  reds  and  whites,  all  purchased 
for  between  $6  and  $12.  To  assess  vig- 
or, freshness,  and  stamina,  we  sam- 
pled the  wines  three  times — at  uncork- 
ing, and  twelve  and  twenty  hours  af- 
terward. 

Among  the  $6-to-$8  whites,  Robert 
Mondavi's  1989  Woodbridge  Chardon- 
nay  stands  out,  a  bracing  mixture  of  vig- 
orous green-apple,  lime,  and  anise  es- 
sences. Almost  as  alluring  is  the  1989 
Glen  Ellen  Proprietor's  Reserve  Char- 
donnay,  tasting  of  cantaloupe  and  spear- 
mint, with  good  acids,  crisped  by  a 
slightly  bitter  finish.  Somewhat  more 
complex  is  the  1989  Maitre  d'Estournel 
Blanc,  the  best  of  the  Bordeaux  in  this 
price  range;  its  fresh  apple  flavors  are 
enlivened  by  peppery  spices  and  dark- 
ened by  traces  of  tobacco.  Columbia 
Crest's  1989  Semillon/Chardonnay 
(Washington  State)  is  a  triumph,  show- 
casing flavors  of  sweet  cantaloupe,  tart 
lime,  and  anise,  and  concluding  with  a 
long  spicy  finish.  That  label's  1990  Se- 
millon  shows  the  same  gorgeous  sweet 
flavors,  but  lacks  the  complexity  that 
might  have  been  supplied  by  a  backbone 
of  tart  citrus.  The  best  of  the  rest  in  this 
range:  1989  Hawk  Crest  Sauvignon 
Blanc,  1989  M.  G.  Vallejo  Chardonnay, 
and  1990  Shenandoah  Vineyards  Ama- 
dor County  Sauvignon  Blanc. 

In   the   $8-to-$10   whites,    the    1988 
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Mirassou  Family  Selection 
Monterey  County  Chardon- 
nay took  the  grand  prize 
with  a  potion  tasting  of  ex- 
plosive sweet  lime  and  pun 
gent  peppery  anise  so  lusty 
and  rich  as  to  seem  chewy, 
topped  off  with  a  lingering  lem- 
ony, spicy  finish.  Lindemans 
1990  Southeast  Australian  Bin  65 
Chardonnay  has  the  same  mix  of  fla- 
vors, but  with  the  addition  of  ripe  mel- 
on, making  it  fuller-bodied  but  less  dy- 
namic. Benziger's  1989  Sonoma  Char- 
donnay was  sweet,  lean,  and  firm  on 
opening,  but  it  blossomed  after  eighteen 
hours  into  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
whites,  serving  up  lush  sweet-apple  fla- 
vors laced  with  spicy,  explosive  lime 
and  anise.  Other  excellent  whites  in  this 
range:  1990  Liberty  School  California 
Chardonnay,  1988  Rutherford  Hill  Jae- 
ger Vineyards  Napa  Valley  Chardonnay, 
1989  Hess  Select  California  Chardon- 
nay, and  1987  Brown  Brothers  Victoria 
Sauvignon  Blanc. 

In  the  $10-to-$12  range,  the  1988 
Chalk  Hill  Sonoma  Chardonnay  is  a 
knockout.  Here  the  profusion  of  lime 
and  tobacco  essences  are  dry  rather  than 
sweet,  making  for  a  breathtakingly 
crisp,  refreshing  swallow  with  a  long, 
vigorous  finish.  Guenoc's  1988  North 
Coast  Chardonnay  has  the  same  flavor 
core,  but  a  more  pungent  character,  af- 
fording a  striking  contrast  between 
sweet  tobacco  and  sharp  citrus  essences. 
The  1989  Clos  du  Bois  Barrel  Ferment- 
ed Alexander  Valley  Chardonnay 
sailed  through  eighteen  hours  with 
light,  fresh,  dry/sweet,  peppery  lemon 
and  anise  flavors  undiminished  in  in- 
tensity. The  1988  Firestone  Santa  Ynez 
Valley  Chardonnay  and  Buena  Vista's 
1989  Carneros  Chardonnay  also 
showed  well. 

Among  the  lowest-priced  reds,  Gund- 


lach-Bundschu's  nonvintage  Sonoma 
Valley  Red  walked  away  with  all  the 
honors.  At  first  the  flavors  were  power- 
ful dry  black-cherry  essences  deepened 
by  tobacco  and  tannins,  but  after  airing 
they  softened  into  spicy  dark  plums.  Or- 
lando's 1987  Jacob's  Creek  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  tastes  of  plums,  too,  but  they 
are  sweeter,  spicier,  and  fresher-tasting, 
making  this  a  friendlier  wine,  if  a  bit 
less  august.  The  1988  La  Vieille  Ferme 
Cotes  du  Ventoux  seems  equally  ami- 
able, though  less  sweet.  The  1987 
Christian  Brothers  Napa  Valley  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  overflows  with  tart,  puis- 
sant black  currants.  Fetzer's  1988  Cali- 
fornia Cabernet  Sauvignon  has  the  same 
rich  tart  cassis  flavors,  but  they  are  less 
astringent. 

In  the  $8-to-$IO  range  of  reds,  Louis 
Martini's  1988  Carneros  Pinot  Noir  of- 
fers a  peppery  potion  of  expansive  red- 
and  black-cherry  essences.  His  1988 
Sonoma  Cabernet  Sauvignon  has  the 
same  tang,  but  the  core  flavors  are  in- 
stead lithe,  elegant,  cleanly  focused 
black  currants.  Other  winners:  1988 
Beaulicu  Vineyard  Rutherford  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  and  1986  Chateau  Greys. tc 
from  Bordeaux. 

Among  the  best  $IO-to-$l2  reds: 
Guenoc's  1988  Guenoc  Valley  Petite  Si- 
rah,  1987  Fet/.er  Barrel  Select  Cabernet 
Sauvignon.  1986  Guenoc  Lake  County 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  and  1988  Louis 
Martini  North  Coast  Merlot.  I  I 
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This  Semillon 


always  complements 
my  cooking.  And 
wlaat  cook  doesn't 
appreciate  flattery?' 

Jeff  Smith,  The  Frugal  Gourmet 
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This  diry 

must  try,  for  it's 
all  the  richness  o 
character  of  Semill 


ite  is  one  ne^w^  \vine  you  absolutely 

a  wine  that  celebrates  food.  It  blends 

Chardonnay  ^\Hith  the  fresh,  crisp 

It's  spectacular! 
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Queen  of  Tides 

(Continued  from  page  178)  Streisand.  At 
one  point  she  was  our  greatest  performer. 
While  her  contemporaries  were  off  fight- 
ing a  war,  marching  in  the  South,  or  dis- 
covering rock  V  roll,  Streisand  was 
wearing  designer  gowns,  sporting  Cleopa- 
tra makeup,  balancing  high-rise  hairdos, 
starring  in  solo  television  specials,  and 
making  hit  recordings  of  ageless  love 
songs.  "She's  been  famous  now  longer 
than  she  was  unfamous,"  says  musician 
and  entrepreneur  Richard  Baskin,  an  ex- 
boyfriend.  Indeed,  Streisand  has  had  to 
grow  up  in  public  while  pretending  to  be 
grown-up  all  along.  Not  content  to  be 
our  greatest  performer,  she  wanted  to  be  our 
greatest  serious  actress,  and  now,  for  the 
last  decade,  our  greatest  director. 

The  Greatest  interests  Streisand.  Star- 
dom does  not.  She  honestly  doesn't  seem 
to  want  to  play  that  role.  "Stardom  for 
Barbra  is  something  she  has  never  come 
to  terms  with,"  says  Cis  Corman,  who 
hasn't  talked  to  the  press  about  her  best 
friend  in  twenty-five  years.  Corman,  a 
former  casting  director,  is  now  the  presi- 
dent of  Barwood  Films,  Streisand's  pro- 
duction company .  ' '  Stardom  is  a  part  of  her 
life  that  has  always  been  difficult  for  her. ' ' 

Sue  Mengers,  Streisand's  agent  in  the 
seventies  and  early  eighties,  with  whom 
she  has  become  close  friends  again  after  a 
bitter  estrangement,  claims,  "My  biggest 
contribution  was  nagging  her.  She  has  no 
need  for  constant  employment  like  other 
stars.  I  used  to  be  flattered  when  she 
would  ask  my  advice  about  some  artistic 
problem  she  was  having,  until  I  found  her 
one  day  talking  to  the  gardener  about  the 
same  thing.  When  Barbra  works  she  be- 
comes obsessive  and  it's  the  only  thing  she 
is  able  to  focus  on.  I  think  that's  why  she 
doesn't  do  it  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  would 
like  her  to.  It's  just  too  exhausting.  She  has 
less  'star  mentality'  in  regards  to  What's- 
the-next-hot-project?-Get-me-a-role-in-it 
than  anybody  I've  ever  dealt  with." 

Could  Mengers  be  talking  about  the 
same  striving  broad  from  Brooklyn  who 
gained  her  fame  with  the  unabashed  confi- 
dence of  her  singing  and  her  aggressive 
candor  in  Funny  Girl  and  Funny  Lady, 
Hello,  Dolly!,  The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat, 
On  a  Clear  Day  You  Can  See  Forever, 
What's  Up  Doc?,  Up  the  Sandbox,  The 
Way  We  Were,  For  Pete's  Sake,  A  Star  Is 
Born,  The  Main  Event,  Yentl,  and  Nuts'? 
"Look,  there's  a  very  interesting  need  for 
'stars'  and  'divas,'  '  Streisand  explains. 
"Madonna  is  very  good  at  that.  She 
'plays'  the  part.  Cis  was  one  of  the  first 


people  to  find  her.  She  calls  me  up  one 
day  when  she  was  a  casting  director  and 
says,  'I  found  this  girl  and  she  reminds  me 
of  you.  The  first  person  I've  met  in  a  long 
time  who  reminds  me  of  you.  She's  com- 
ing out  to  California,  so  I'm  going  to 
bring  her  over  to  meet  you.'  This  was  be- 
fore she  had  had  a  hit  record  or  anything. 
We  took  her  out  for  a  Chinese  meal  and* 
the  funniest  thing  is  she  orders  a  whole 
fish!  When  I  go  out  with  people,  I  don't 
order  lobster  or  steak.  I  think  maybe  they 
can't  afford  it  or  something.  I  would  nev- 
er do  that.  I  mean,  that  takes  chutzpah  to 
order  a  whole  fish .  I  was  knocked  out  by  her 
chutzpah.  Isn't  that  hysterical?  She  ordered 
a  whole  fish!  This  girl  is  out  there.  I  don't 
know  how  you  would  put  us  in  the  same 
category,  because  I'm  so  not  like  that." 

In  her  own  way,  Streisand,  at  forty-nine, 
is  finally  coming  full  circle  and  arriving 
at  who  she  has  been  all  along.  Her  conver- 
sation is  punctuated  with  references  to  her 
childhood,  and  she's  devoted  a  lot  of  time 
over  the  last  few  years  to  all  manner  of  New 
Age  soul-searching.  She  also  plans  to 
spend  less  time  in  Beverly  Hills — where 
she's  lived  in  the  same  house  for  twenty- 
one  years — and  more  time  in  Manhattan,  at 
her  apartment  in  the  West  Nineties,  where 
Lorenz  Hart  once  lived  with  his  mother.  For 
years  Streisand  said  she  hated  New  York, 
but  now  claims  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  it 
again  while  filming  The  Prince  of  Tides. 
She  is,  finally,  a  child  of  the  city. 

Before  she  starred  in  Funny  Girl,  Strei- 
sand stopped  another  Broadway  show,  / 
Can  Get  It  for  You  Wholesale,  with  her 
performance  as  Miss  Marmelstein.  David 
Merrick  produced  the  musical,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Laurents,  its  director 
(who  later  wrote  The  Way  We  Were), 
Merrick  wanted  Streisand  fired  because 
"he  didn't  think  she  was  pretty  or  funny 
enough.  On  the  road,  he  was  right.  They 
just  didn't  get  her.  But  once  we  got  to 
New  York,  everybody  got  her." 

New  York  audiences  could  relate  to  her 
Brooklyn-born  bravura.  Streisand's  fa- 
ther, Emanuel,  a  teacher  of  English  litera- 
ture, died  of  respiratory  failure  when 
Barbra  was  fifteen  months  old.  Her  moth- 
er, Diana,  who  married  a  used-car  sales- 
man named  Lou  Kind  when  Streisand  was 
seven,  worked  during  the  day  while  her 
daughter  was  in  the  care  of  a  beloved 
"knitting  lady,"  as  Streisand  refers  to  the 
woman  who  tended  her.  Left  to  her  own 
devices — and  largely  ignored  by  her 
brother,  Sheldon,  who  is  eight  and  a  hall 
years  older — Streisand  became,  as  she  has 
remained,  her  own  authority  figure. 

She  graduated  with  honors  two  years 


early  from  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
and  was  so  headstrong  that  she  moved 
from  Brooklyn  to  Manhattan  when  she 
was  still  only  fifteen.  She  carried  around  a 
cot  and  camped  out  in  a  friend's  publicity 
office  while  she  attempted  to  hold  down 
temporary  jobs  before  finally  settling  into 
a  studio  apartment  above  a  fish  market, 
where  she  hung  a  magnificent  pictureless 
antique  frame  on  the  wall. 

Sue  Mengers  remembers  the  first  time 
she  ever  saw  Streisand  onstage,  in  the  Off 
Broadway  bomb  Another  Evening  with 
Harry  Stoones.  "When  I  saw  her  walk  out 
on  the  stage  I  thought,  It  sure  takes  a  lot 
of  balls  for  a  mieskayt  like  that  to  get  up  in 
front  of  people  and  perform.  It  was  only 
later,  after  the  Morris  office  got  ahold  of 
her  and  'fluffed'  her,  that  I  saw  how  beau- 
tiful she  could  be." 

Another  of  Streisand's  Off  Broadway 
bombs  was  The  Insect  Comedy,  in  which 
she  portrayed  a  butterfly  along  with  her 
close  friend  Barry  Dennen,  who  later  be- 
came a  mentor.  Dennen,  who  went  on  to 
play  Pontius  Pilate  in  Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star and  star  in  London  as  the  Emcee  in 
Cabaret,  had  a  collection  of  Fanny  Brice 
recordings  that  the  two  would  listen  to  for 
hours  at  a  time.  With  his  help,  Streisand 
began  to  assemble  a  nightclub  act,  which 
she  premiered  in  local  piano  bars — the 
Ninth  Circle,  the  Showplace,  and  the 
Lion — that  catered  to  a  gay  clientele. 

Streisand,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not, 
became  the  mother  of  a  post-Garland  show- 
biz phenomenon:  the  pop  diva  whose  career 
is  launched  largely  by  gay  male  audiences. 
Following  in  her  footsteps  came  Bette 
Midler  and,  now,  Madonna.  "When  I 
won  my  first  talent  contest  at  the  Lion," 
Streisand  says,  "I  didn't  realize  it  was  a 
gay  bar.  Cis  came  opening  night  after  I'd 
won  and  I  said  to  her,  'Why  are  we  the 
only  women  here?'  She  laughed  and  told 
me  where  we  were."  Why  does  she  think 
gay  men  have  responded  to  her  through- 
out her  career?  "Because  I  can  be  imitat- 
ed?" she  says,  sounding  stumped.  "Be- 
cause I  seem  bigger  than  life?"'  She 
shrugs.  "I  guess  because  I  was  so  odd." 

Of  all  the  celebrities  who  should 
have  done  more  for  gay  men  during 
the  aids  crisis  it's  Barbra,"  says  an  indus- 
try bigwig  who's  active  in  AIDS  charities 
in  Los  Angeles.  "Whenever  you  call  Ma- 
donna or  Bette  or  Li/  Taylor,  they're 
there,  no  questions  asked.  But  what  has 
Barbra  done?  She  hides  behind  this  stage 
fright  crap,  but  she  got  up  and  raised  mil 
lions  lor  a  bunch  of  politicians  We  are 
the  people  who  discovered  her.  who  have 
loved  her.  Where  is  she  '  lis  shameful.'! 
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Queen  of  Tides 

Streisand  is  unapologetic.  'That's  their 
opinion.  I  give  loads  of  money.  I've  given 
a  lot  to  pediatric  AIDS  through  my  founda- 
tion, and  all  the  proceeds  from  the  single 
'Somewhere'  from  my  Broadway  album 
went  to  AmFAR.  I  don't  give  public  ap- 
pearances; Madonna  and  Bette  like  to  per- 
form and  I  don't.  Elizabeth  has  this  as  her 
one  cause.  She  gives  speeches.  I  did  have 
a  passion  to  film  The  Normal  Heart  [Larry 
Kramer's  play  concerning  the  genesis  of 
the  AIDS  epidemic].  I  wanted  to  give  back 
something  through  my  work,  which  is  the 
best  way  I  know  how.  I  still  may  do  that 
film  yet.  I  wanted  to  make  it  because  it  is 
about  everyone's  right  to  love  and  we 
could  fight  against  the  homophobia  that 
sadly  really  does  exist  out  there." 

Streisand  and  her  twenty-four-year-old 
son,  by  ex-husband  Elliott  Gould,  Jason 
Gould — an  actor  who  co-stars  with  his 
mother  in  The  Prince  of  Tides — recently 
had  to  fight  the  homophobia  inherent  in  a 
false  and  sensationalized  tabloid  account 
of  Jason's  "marriage"  to  a  male  model. 
Streisand  issued  a  rare  public  response  to 
a  tabloid  story,  saying,  "I've  just  about 
gotten  used  to  the  garbage  they've  been 
writing  about  me  for  years,  but  this  is  a 
new  low  in  rag  journalism." 

Politically,  Streisand  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned liberal;  she  gives  money  to  many 
social  causes.  Her  Streisand  Foundation, 
endowed  with  her  own  money  and  by  the 
"One  Voice"  concert  she  gave  in  1986  to 
raise  money  for  six  Democratic  congres- 
sional candidates,  has  earned  more  than 
$5  million  to  date  through  the  concert  and 
its  ancillary  rights.  The  foundation  has 
made  approximately  285  grants  in  the  last 
six  years,  the  biggest  being  $500,000  to 
endow  the  Streisand  Chair  in  Cardiology 
at  U.C.L.A.  and  $300,000  to  endow  the 
Streisand  Chair  on  Intimacy  and  Sexuality 
atU.S.C. 

Don't  laugh — Streisand's  own  brand  of 
intimacy  and  sexuality  has  in  many  ways 
redefined  the  popular  concept  of  "leading 
lady."  Perhaps  the  best  equivalent  in  En- 
glish for  the  French  term  jolie  laide  is 
"Streisand."  She  embodies  what  the  term 
describes:  an  unlikely  sex  appeal.  Because 
of  her  powerful  presence  and  exotic 
looks,  Streisand  has  also  redefined  her 
leading  men — among  them  Omar  Sharif, 
Robert  Redford,  Ryan  O'Neal,  Richard 
Dreyfuss,  and  Kris  Kristofferson.  Nick 
Nolte  is  her  latest,  and  he  too  has  discov- 
ered a  softer,  feminine  side  of  himself  in 
order  to  respond  to  a  woman  whose  sheer 
talent  is  a  swaggering  presence. 
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"I  don't  think  I  have  feminine  wiles," 
says  Streisand.  "Maybe  I  do  subcon- 
sciously. But  because  I  never  had  a  father 
I  never  learned  about  manipulation  or  ma- 
nipulating men.  I  envy  these  women  who 
can.  .  .1  don't  even  know  what  you  call 
it.  .  .sidle  up?  You  know,  sweet-talk  to  a 
man.  .  .1  like  maleness.  I  do.  But  I  also 
have  to  have  the  sensitive,  feminine  side  of 
a  man  to  relate  to.  Otherwise,  I'm  lost." 

"People  who  love  her — and  there  are  a 
lot  of  us — worry  about  her.  She  evokes 
that,"  says  Elliott  Gould.  There  has  been 
a  long  line  of  men  over  the  years  who 
have  worried  about  Streisand — film  pro- 
ducer Jon  Peters,  actor  Don  Johnson,  and 
Baskin,  an  heir  to  the  Baskin-Robbins  ice- 
cream fortune.  (She  has  also  dated  Ryan 
O'Neal,  former  prime  minister  of  Canada 
Pierre  Trudeau,  Omar  Sharif,  Steven  Spiel- 
berg, George  Lucas,  and  Richard  Gere.) 

The  latest  man  in  Streisand's  life  has 
been  James  Newton  Howard,  who  com- 
posed the  music  for  The  Prince  of  Tides 
after  Oscar-winning  composer  John  Barry 
left  the  project  because  of  "artistic  differ- 
ences." Marilyn  and  Alan  Bergman,  the 
husband-and-wife  lyricists  who  not  only 
are  a  kind  of  surrogate  aunt  and  uncle  for 
Streisand  but  have  also  co-written  many 
of  her  most  famous  love  songs — including 
the  theme  to  The  Way  We  Were  and  now 
The  Prince  of  Tides — had  initially  sug- 
gested Howard  for  the  composer  job  and 
arranged  a  dinner  for  the  two.  Streisand 
and  Howard  hit  it  off  and  soon  became  a 
gossip  item  around  Hollywood.  Having 
learned  from  her  past  experiences,  Strei- 
sand will  not  talk  about  her  current  love 
interests,  and  Howard  allows  only  that  he 
and  Streisand  are  "very  close  friends. 
. .  .There  is  no  one  like  Barbra  and  I'd  be 
very  sad  if  I  didn't  have  a  relationship 
with  her  in  some  form  in  my  life." 

He  probably  won't  be  disappointed, 
since  relationships  with  Streisand  don't 
seem  to  end  so  much  as  evolve  into  friend- 
ships. One  reason  is  that  a  majority  of  her 
boyfriends  have  themselves  been  in  show 
business  and  inevitably  became  involved 
with  her  career,  which  in  her  life  has  almost 
taken  on  the  role  of  the  Prettier  Twin  Sister. 
Thus  a  typical  Streisand  relationship  be- 
comes a  menage  a  trois:  Streisand,  the  Boy- 
friend, the  Career.  "I  don't  know  if  I  agree 
with  that,"  says  Jon  Peters,  once  again  one 
of  the  town's  most  powerful  producers.  It 
was  Peters  who  gave  the  go-ahead  to  Tides 
when  he  was  co-chairman  of  Columbia  Pic- 
tures Entertainment  and  everyone  else  in 
Hollywood  had  turned  the  project  down. 

Peters  and  Streisand  met  when  she 
spotted  one  of  the  famed  hairdresser's 
shags  on  one  of  the  models  in  a  fashion 


magazine  she  was  thumbing  through.  It 
was  exactly  the  look  she  wanted  for  her  role 
in  For  Pete's  Sake,  and  she  had  Peters 
summoned.  After  they  became  a  couple,  he 
was  intimately  involved  with  steering  her 
career,  producing  her  album  ButterFly,  as 
well  as  co-producing  two  of  her  films,  A 
Star  Is  Born  and  The  Main  Event,  and  run- 
ning her  production  company.  "Certainly 
part  of  the  relationship  with  someone  like 
Barbra  has  to  be  creative  in  some  sense," 
Peters  says.  "That's  just  part  of  the  syner- 
gy that  goes  on  between  any  two  people 
who  fall  in  love — common  interests  are 
going  to  be  shared.  But  let's  not  forget 
what  a  sexy  woman  she  is.  The  first  time  I 
walked  into  her  house  it  was  magic.  Not 
only  had  I  never  seen  such  exquisite  taste, 
but  I  was  knocked  out  by  her  as  a  person. 
One  of  the  first  things  she  said  to  me  was 
'See  those  gates  out  there?  Do  they  scare 
you?'  I  said,  'No.  I  want  a  pair  of  my 
own.'  Then  she  walked  up  the  stairs  in 
front  of  me  and  I  remember  thinking, 
What  a  cute  little  round  butt." 

Streisand  always  considered  herself  an 
actress,  and  from  the  beginning  used 
her  singing  talent  as  a  means  to  an  emo- 
tive end.  But  it  was  the  Voice,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  catapulted  her  show- 
business  career.  "It's  a  Stradivarius," 
says  Quincy  Jones  of  Streisand's  distinc- 
tive instrument.  "She's  smart  enough  and 
instinctive  enough  to  let  it  alone  and  allow 
it  to  come  through  her,  not  from  her." 

Does  the  ever  self-critical  performer  like 
the  way  she  sings?  "I  don't  like  the  way  I 
sound  as  a  young  singer — some  of  the  stuff 
when  I'm  sort  of  eighteen  I  don't  like.  But 
then  I  think,  Jesus  Christ!  I  do  have  a  very 
good  voice,"  Streisand  says,  giggling  at 
her  immodesty.  "I  hadn't  sung  in  about  two 
years  and  I  had  to  sing  for  the  sound-track 
album  of  The  Prince  of  Tides.  I  didn't  know 
what  was  going  to  come  out,  because  I 
never  warm  up  or  vocalize.  I  never  took 
lessons.  I  sing  because  I  want  to  sing.  I  hold 
a  note  because  I  want  to  hold  a  note." 

On  her  1985  release,  the  brilliant 
Broadway  Album,  Streisand  went  back  to 
her  roots  after  a  decade  of  unsatisfying 
forays  into  contemporary  music.  Next 
month  she  is  releasing  Just  for  the  Rec- 
ord, a  four-CD,  three-decade  retrospec- 
tive of  her  work;  most  of  the  songs  have 
never  been  heard,  including  a  duet  with 
Judy  Garland  and  a  rendition  of  "Warm 
All  Over,"  from  The  Most  Happy  Fella. 
which  is  a  preview  cut  from  a  second  ;il 
bum  of  Broadway  tunes  now  in  the  woiks 

"I  didn't  know  she  could  sing  foi  two 
years,"  says  (is  Corman.  "I  met  her 
when  she  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  our  a<  i 
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ing  class  at  the  Curt  Conway  Studio.  She 
was  my  maid-in-waiting  in  a  play  we  did 
at  the  studio,  Christopher  Fry's  The  La- 
dy's Not  for  Burning.  We  became  her  sur- 
rogate family.  I  had  four  kids.  I  had  roots. 
I  had  a  refrigerator  full  of  food.  Barbra' s 
appetite  for  work  is  only  matched  by  her 
appetite  for  food.  .  .  .  She  had  come  to  the 
house  and  my  husband  and  I  were  sitting 
around  eating  in  the  kitchen.  She  said, 
'Ya  know,  I'm  going  to  enter  a  contest  for 
singing.'  I  said,  'Why  would  you  do  that? 
You  don't  know  how  to  sing.'  She  said, 
'Yeah,  I  do.'  'Well,  sing  for  us,'  I  said.  It 
was  rather  a  silly  thing  to  say.  She  said, 
'I'm  too  embarrassed.  Well,  all  right,  I'll 
sit  on  the  table  and  look  towards  the  wall.' 
So  she  sat  down  and  faced  the  wall  and 
sang  Harold  Arlen's  'A  Sleepin'  Bee.' 
She  turned  around  when  she  got  through 
and  we  were  drenched  in  tears.  It  was 
something  I'll  never  forget." 

After  her  early  successes  in  gay  bars, 
Streisand  began  to  cause  a  stir  in  clubs 
that  catered  to  a  mixed  clientele — the 
Blue  Angel  and,  most  famously,  the  Bon 
Soir,  on  Eighth  Street  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, where  she  was  first  discovered  by  the 
theater  cognoscenti.  The  New  Yorker,  how- 
ever, dismissed  her  first  appearance  there: 
"Barbra  Streisand,  singer — file  and  for- 
get," wrote  Rogers  Whitaker.  "Instead  of 
being  upset,  she  was  irate,"  cabaret  aficio- 
nado Ben  Bagley  told  James  Gavin  for  the 
latter' s  upcoming  book  about  the  early  cab- 
aret scene,  Intimate  Nights.  '  'That  old 
fart!'  she  said.  'What  does  he  know?' 
Didn't  deter  her  for  a  minute.  The  average 
person  would  have  been  devastated." 

Streisand's  manager,  Marty  Erlichman, 
remembers  seeing  her  for  the  first  time. 
"I  had  gone  down  to  the  Bon  Soir  to 
check  out  an  old  friend  of  mine,  the  come- 
dian Phil  Leeds,"  he  tells  me.  "This  was 
back  in  1961.  Phil  had  been  blacklisted  by 
all  that  McCarthy  stuff  in  the  fifties  and 
had  just  been  reissued  his  cabaret  card.  I 
went  to  check  out  his  material,  but  out 
walked  this  eighteen-year-old  singer  as  his 
opening  act.  She  sang  five  songs  and  I  had 
chills  through  all  of  them.  She  already  had 
representation,  so  I  sort  of  kept  my  dis- 
tance at  first.  But  three  months  later  I  was 
out  in  San  Francisco  and  I  got  a  call.  She 
was  playing  some  club  in  Detroit  and  was 
only  making  $150  a  week.  She  wanted 
$200  a  week  plus  dinners.  Her  agent 
wasn't  helping  her  out,  so  she  remem- 
bered I  wanted  to  represent  her.  She 
called  and  told  me  her  problem.  'But  I 
can't  pay  you  any  commission,'   she 


warned  me.  I  got  on  the  first  plane  to  De- 
troit and  worked  out  a  deal .  The  owners — 
a  pair  of  brothers — only  offered  her  $  1 75 
and  no  dinners.  I  told  them  behind  her 
back  I'd  pay  them  the  twenty-five-dollar 
difference  if  they'd  throw  in  the  dinners, 
which  is  what  happened.  The  brothers 
said  to  me,  'Let  us  get  this  straight.  You 
flew  here  at  your  own  expense  so  you  *• 
could  pay  us  twenty-five  dollars  and 
you're  not  even  her  manager?  You  must 
really  believe  this  girl  is  going  to  be  a 
star.'  I  sure  as  hell  did." 

If  Cis  Corman  has  been  Streisand's  sur- 
rogate mother  since  she  was  a  teenager, 
Marty  Erlichman  has  been  her  surrogate 
father  (except,  by  his  own  admission,  for 
the  six  years  when  Jon  Peters  was  in- 
volved with  Streisand's  career).  "I  do 
think  there  was  less  fear  in  Barbra  early 
on,"  he  admits  when  asked  about  his  cli- 
ent's New  Age  soul-searching.  "As  she's 
gotten  older,  I  have  noticed  more  fear  in 
her.  I  don't  know  where  that  comes  from. ' ' 

Another  of  the  constants  in  Streisand's 
life,  along  with  her  fear,  has  been  the 
drone  she  insists  clutters  her  hearing.  "I 
hear  noises  all  the  time,"  she  says.  "It's 
pretty  horrible.  I  long  for  the  silence." 
This  is  not  some  sort  of  metaphysical  sen- 
sation she  is  afflicted  with,  but  a  real  ring- 
ing in  her  ears.  It  started  in  childhood, 
around  age  seven,  she  explains  to  me.  "It 
was  the  night  my  mother  took  me  home 
from  a  Jewish  camp.  I  was  so  miserable 
and  homesick.  I  was  a  kid  of  the  street — 
you  know,  parents  hanging  out  of  their 
windows  and  yelling  at  their  kids.  It  was 
like  a  neighborhood.  I  was  so  alone  in  this 
place.  I  wouldn't  let  my  mother  leave 
without  me.  She  had  to  pack  me  up.  I 
always  felt  that  kind  of  power — like  the 
power  over  my  mother.  She  took  me 
home  to  a  new  apartment.  I  didn't  know 
she  had  married  a  man.  She  never  told 
me — or  that  she  was  pregnant." 

Make  sure  you  tell  everyone  that  ev- 
erything   is    alarmed!"    Streisand 
proclaims. 

The  actress  has  long  been  famous  for 
her  acquisitiveness  and  her  obsession  with 
decorating.  Even  as  a  struggling  perform- 
er in  New  York  she  collected  antique 
clothes  and  jewelry,  which  she  still  has 
and  now  keeps  stored  away  in  one  of  the 
five  houses  on  her  twenty-four-acre  Mal- 
ibu  estate.  Collecting  has  almost  been  an 
addiction  for  her;  whether  it  was  houses  or 
land  or  Art  Nouveau  furniture,  Streisand 
could  never  seem  to  buy  enough  to  satisfy 
her  appetites.  Maybe  it's  the  cliche  about 
substituting  material  love  for  the  maternal 
kind  (Streisand  tells  me  that  she  once  be- 


lieved "objects  were  less  disappointing 
than  people"),  or  maybe  it's  just  the  old- 
fashioned  story,  like  Fanny  Brice's,  about 
coming  from  nothing.  In  some  ways,  ac- 
tually, Streisand  may  still  be  playing 
Brice  after  all  these  years.  Speaking  about 
her  New  York  apartment,  she  tells  me  that 
she's  redecorated  it  "in  chintz  and  Chip- 
pendale and  eighteenth-century  furniture. 
When  I  was  playing  Fanny  Brice  I  used  to 
make  fun  of  her  taste,  you  know,  when  I 
was  on  the  set  of  the  movie.  'How  can  she 
live  in  this  fancy  stuff?'  I  used  to  ask  our 
director,  Willie  Wyler.  Now  my  apart- 
ment has  furniture  with  Queen  Anne  legs 
and  it  looks  like  the  sets  for  Funny  Girl.'''' 

Taking  me  on  a  tour  of  her  Beverly 
Hills  home,  the  inveterate  collector  and 
renovator  tells  me  that  when  she  can  find 
the  time  in  her  schedule  she  plans  to  build 
her  own  version  of  an  antebellum  mansion 
on  another  plot  of  land  in  Beverly  Hills. 
For  now,  however,  she  has  busied  herself 
with  decorating  this  house,  which  she's 
recently  cleared  of  the  Art  Nouveau  and 
filled  with  furniture  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  and  Gustav  Stickley.  Many  of  the 
pieces,  Streisand  is  proud  to  point  out, 
were  owned  and  used  by  the  two  Arts  and 
Crafts  designers  themselves.  Drawings  by 
Gustav  Klimt  hang  next  to  disquieting 
nudes  by  Egon  Schiele  (holdovers  from 
her  Art  Nouveau  phase),  but  two  Edward 
Hoppers  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
to  complement  the  Arts  and  Crafts  pieces. 

We  sit  on  facing  couches  in  the  living 
room.  A  bust  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  sculpt- 
ed by  the  divine  Frenchwoman  herself, 
stares  at  us  from  across  the  room.  It  has 
certainly  been  quite  a  journey  since  those 
nights  with  a  cot  tucked  under  her  arm.  "I 
lived  in  the  world  of  the  imagination," 
says  Streisand,  circling  back  to  those  ear- 
ly days  in  New  York.  "I  had  fantasies  and 
dreams  and  imagined  what  life  should  be 
like.  But  I'm  still  stuck  with  certain 
myths.  When  my  mother  first  saw  me  sing 
at  the  Bon  Soir  nightclub  in  Greenwich 
Village  I  was  wearing  a  1900  kind  of  lace 
combing  jacket  that  ladies  wore  to  comb 
their  hair,  with  a  pink  satin  ribbon,  and  I 
had  designed  a  little  skirt  and  wore  pink 
satin  shoes  from  the  1920s  that  I  still 
have,  which  are  the  most  exquisite  shoes 
that  I  own.  I  tried  to  get  them  copied,  but  I 
couldn't.  My  mother  was  totally  embar- 
rassed by  me.  She  thought  I  was  singing  in 
my  underwear!  To  me  they  were  the  most 
beautiful  things.  And  when  she  first  saw  me 
act,  she  said,  'Your arms  are  too  skinny 

Streisand  sighs.  She  wears  pink  cash 
mere  and  a  newer  pair  of  pink  satin  slip 
pets,    which    are   embroidered   with   tiny 
pearl-like  beads.  The  backs  ol  the  slippers 
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Queen  of  Tides 

are  smushed  beneath  her  heels  for  com- 
fort. Her  skin  is  immaculately  rosy  and  is 
the  exact  color  of  the  wall  behind  her.  The 
only  family  portrait  in  the  room  is  a  hand- 
some photo  of  Jason,  whose  first-rate  per- 
formance in  The  Prince  of  Tides  as 
Lowenstein's  son,  Bernard,  has  made  his 
mother  even  prouder  of  him. 

"Barbra  was  a  wonderful  mother," 
Corman  has  already  confided  to  me.  "Ja- 
son had  the  burden.  It  must  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  him."  Later,  Jason  himself  in- 
advertently sheds  some  light  on  Corman's 
observation  when  discussing  his  work  in 
the  film.  "The  nice  thing  about  the  expe- 
rience is  not  only  did  I  gain  confidence 
and  grow  as  an  actor,"  Jason  says,  "but 
my  relationship  with  my  mother  grew, 
too — it  went  beyond  the  trust  we  have  as  a 
mother  and  son  to  that  of  actor  and  direc- 
tor." It  does  seem  that  Jason  and  his 
mother  have  grown  closer  by  working  to- 
gether, which  makes  sense  when  one  con- 
siders that  all  his  life  he  must  have 
observed  that  those  who  have  been  closest 
to  her  have  always  been  her  surrogate 
family  members,  who  play  supporting 
roles  in  her  artistic  career.  Jason  was  in- 
sistent on  playing  Bernard  in  Tides,  and, 
with  Pat  Conroy's  blessing,  his  mother 
awarded  him  the  role. 

Streisand  runs  her  hands  through  her 
loose,  blondish  hair.  "You  can  say,  'Well, 
my  mother  didn't  understand  me,'  '  she 
continues,  Jason's  portrait  looking  down 
on  her  from  the  bookshelf.  "But  by  her  not 
understanding  me,  she's  responsible  for  my 
success.  I  had  to  prove  to  my  mother  that 
you  don't  have  to  be  so  beautiful  to  be  a 
movie  star. .  .or  conventionally  beautiful. 
That  my  arms.  .  .it  doesn't  matter  if  they 're 
skinny.  Now  I  look  at  her  with  enormous 
gratitude  and  I  can  feel  love.  I  have  no  more 
anger.  ...  I  lived  for  many  years  with  a  lot 
of  anger  at  my  parents." 

Eighty-two-year-old  Diana  Kind  lives 
with  Streisand's  half-sister,  Roslyn,  in  a 
condo  that  Streisand  purchased  for  them 
in  Los  Angeles.  During  the  filming  of 
Tides,  Mrs.  Kind  had  to  undergo  bypass 
heart  surgery,  which  forced  Streisand  to 
put  her  work  into  perspective.  "When  I 
was  faced  with  the  potential  loss  of  my 
mother,  the  movie  became  much  easier.  It 
lost  its  importance.  It  took  the  proper 
place — it's  much  more  secondary  to  life. 
That's  what  The  Prince  of  Tides  is  about 
in  a  way — learning  to  appreciate  your 
mother,"  she  says,  amused  at  the  obser- 
vation, the  rueful  way  she  can  hit  a  high 
note  now  a  part  of  her  laughter. 
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There  is  a  joke: 
Mother  Teresa  dies  and,  of  course, 
goes  to  heaven.  She  is  met  by  Saint  Peter, 
who  tells  her  he  has  instructions  from  God 
to  grant  her  the  one  thing  she  ever  wanted 
before  she  enters  His  kingdom.  Mother 
Teresa  demurs,  saying  she  can  think  of 
nothing.  Saint  Peter  insists.  Mother  Tere- 
sa again  says  there  is  nothing  she  wants,* 
but  Saint  Peter  won't  let  her  in  until  she 
confesses.  "Oh,  all  right,"  Mother  Tere- 
sa says.  "There  was  one  thing.  I  always 
wanted  to  direct." 

If  Mother  Teresa's  mission  had  led  her  to 
Los  Angeles  instead  of  Calcutta,  people 
would  probably  take  the  joke  seriously. 
Streisand  herself  is  a  talented  director,  but  it 
is  that  common  L.A.  wish  to  direct  that 
makes  her,  for  the  first  time,  seem  ordinary. 

An  iconic  star  like  Streisand  is  essen- 
tially self-directed  even  when  working  for 
someone  else.  Yet  it  wasn't  until  she  was 
thirty-three  that  she  had  the  nerve  to  direct 
herself  for  Lee  Strasberg  in  her  version  of 
a  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Ac- 
tors Studio.  "See,  I  had  written  letters  to 
Lee  Strasberg  while  I  was  riding  on  the 
IRT  subway  ever  since  I  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old  and  never  mailed  them  to 
him,"  she  says.  "One  of  my  treasured 
possessions — if  I  could  find  it — is  his  tape 
after  my  performance,  because  he  had  no 
criticisms.  He  really  got  what  I  was  do- 
ing. I  played  her  like  a  spoiled  brat.  I 
wasn't  this  'fancy'  Juliet.  It  was  a  Juliet  of 
two  personalities.  Juliet  with  her  family  in 
court  as  the  proper  girl  of  Verona.  But 
also  what  she  was  like  when  she  was  in  the 
chamber  with  the  nurse — played  by  Sally 
Kirkland — who  was  her  friend.  ...  It  was 
very  spoiled,  really  bratty.  I  showed  the 
letters  afterward  to  Lee  Strasberg.  One  of 
them  said,  T  hear  you're  a  starfucker.' 

It  is  just  such  brashness  that  can  be  mis- 
interpreted by  those  in  Hollywood  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  Strei- 
sand's hyperhonesty.  "Barbra  is  a  sweet- 
heart, but  she  can  be  quite  blunt,"  says 
James  Newton  Howard.  "If  you're  not 
thick-skinned,  then  she's  not  easy  to  take. 
I  happen  to  think  she's  a  genius.  The  pro- 
cess of  working  with  her  is  a  difficult  one 
because  her  perfectionism  is  unequaled. 
She's  incredibly  demanding,  but  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  working  with  her  has 
elevated  my  own  work." 

Streisand's  own  work  as  an  actress  is 
not  necessarily  elevated  by  her  work  as  a 
director.  "Once  I  produce  and  direct,  'the 
Star'  goes  right  down  the  drain,"  she 
says.  "If  I  were  just  the  star  of  the  movie, 
I  would  say,  'Listen,  you've  got  to  shoot 
me  first  so  I'm  not  tired  and  I  look  good, 
blah  blah  blah.'  But  that's  the  part  I  like 


about  producing  and  directing — the  ac- 
tress really  comes  last. 

"Look,  the  real  me,  the  real  person,  is 
kind  of  scared  or  intimidated  by  things," 
Streisand  says.  "There's  that  part  of  me 
that  goes  through  the  fear  and  sits  at  a 
scoring  session  and  goes,  'No!  The  oboe 
goes  here!'  I  go,  'No!  No!  No!  It  has  to  be 
that  way.'  I  don't  lose  those  arguments, 
because  this  is  my  vision  of  the  film  and 
therefore  every  costume,  every  piece  of 
furniture,  and  every  color  is  something 
that  is  a  part  of  this  vision.  Robert  Bly 
says  that  the  warrior  has  a  cause  that  tran- 
scends himself.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
goes  on.  There's  the  me  in  real  life  who 
goes.  .  .well,  I  don't  even  know  how  you 
describe  me  in  real  life.  It's  the  one  who 
sits  at  a  seminar  and  cries  easily.  And  then 
there's  the  other  part,  who's  the  warrior.  I 
get  out  of  the  way  and  let  it  go." 

Sydney  Pollack,  who  directed  her  in 
The  Way  We  Were,  has  his  own  theory.  "I 
have  a  hunch — this  could  be  full  of  shit — 
but  I  think  now  that  Barbra  is  getting  ex- 
perience as  a  director  she  will  be  easier  to 
direct  as  an  actress. . . .  She's  now  known 
what  it's  like  with  Yentl  and  with  this  film 
to  get  to  know  a  script  inside  and  out,  to 
get  to  know  the  guts  of  the  piece.  Then 
along  comes  an  actor  who's  maybe  read 
the  script  once  and  offers  you  his  or  her 
insights  and  you  have  to  have  a  special 
kind  of  patience.  I  think  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sure only  doing  the  acting  when  she  does 
it  again.  It'll  be  a  treat — for  everybody." 

Ray  Stark,  who  has  produced  more  of 
her  films  than  anyone  and  was  the  produc- 
er of  both  the  stage  and  film  versions  of 
Funny  Girl,  has  always  had  a  loving  but 
complex  relationship  with  Streisand. 
"The  miracles  that  have  emerged  from 
her  directing  career,"  he  says,  "are,  one, 
that  she  could  well  win  an  Oscar  for  this 
film  and,  two,  that  I've  heard  she  is  now 
always  on  time  on  the  set."  Over  the 
years,  Stark  has  witnessed  Streisand's 
other  strength  as  a  director:  her  relentless 
curiosity.  "Barbra  always  wanted  to  find 
out  what  made  everything  tick,"  Stark 
tells  me.  "One  night,  just  after  Funny 
Girl  opened  on  Broadway,  I  took  her  to 
supper  at  the  '21'  Club.  She  studied  the 
menu  and  really  wanted  to  try  everything 
She  ordered  a  chocolate  souffle,  which  fas- 
cinated her  to  the  extent  that  Walter,  the 
captain,  and  I  took  her  to  the  kitchen,  where 
she  learned  to  make  a  chocolate  souffle." 

Stark  recently  saw  a  screening  of  The 
Prince  of  Tides  and  was  so  taken  with  her 
work  that  afterward  he  told  her  that  she 
had  "the  directing  style  and  passion  to  In- 
come another  William  Wy!er."  ///< 
Prince  of  Tides  does  indeed  possess  the 
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From  the  Hotsy  Totsy  Club  in  Harlem, 
To  the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  Hollywood, 
The  Martini  was  shaking  up  the  nation. 


The  Twenties  may  well  have  been  dubbed  "The 
Jazz  Age!'  But  by  the  end  of  the  decade  a  whole  new 
name  had  surfaced:  "The  Cocktail  Age." 

Oddly,  Prohibition  not  only  had  increased 
Americas  thirst  for  drink,  it  turned  mix- 
ology into  a  new  art  form.  From 
Johnny  Solon  in  New  York  to 
the  legendary  Harry  Craddock 
at  London's  Savoy,  the  once- 
lowly  bartender  was  raised  to 
a  level  of  celebrity  previously 
reserved  for  film  stars.  Every 


evening  these  stars  performed,  a  polished  mahogany 
counter  their  stage,  a  crisp  white  mess  jacket  their 
costume,  a  cocktail  shaker  their  orchestra. 
Every  barkeep  had  his  signature  cocktail. 
But  the  Martini  reigned  supreme.  No 
drink,  then  or  now,  was  a  better 
test  of  a  quality  gin.  And  today, 
no  cocktail  is  seeing  such  a  great 
renaissance.  Along  with  the 
classic  Martini  gin:  ( rilbej  5. 
It  seems  America  is  heading 
for  another  great  shake  up. 


Gilbey's.  The  Authentic  Gin. 


Queen  of  Tides 

old-fashioned,  heartfelt  sturdiness  of  a 
Wyler  film.  Like  Wyler's  The  Best  Years 
of  Our  Lives,  it  is  a  tearjerker  with  a  mis- 
sion as  corny  as  it  is  current:  the  enduring 
importance  of  family. 

"T)  artira   was    the    perfect    person    to 

A3  bring  this  story  to  the  screen,"  says 
Nick  Nolte,  from  whom  Streisand  has 
elicited  a  breakthrough  performance. 
"There  are  the  obvious  reasons.  The  won- 
derful Jewishness  that  she  shares  with  the 
character  of  Lowenstein,  and  also  her  old 
friend  Cis  Corman  has  a  husband  who  is  a 
psychiatrist,  so  she's  got  that  aspect  cov- 
ered. But  once  we  got  to  talking  we  real- 
ized we  both  knew  a  lot  about  dysfunc- 
tional families  and  co-dependency.  Sorry, 
I  know  people  are  beginning  to  get  pissed 
off  already  just  hearing  those  words.  But 
that's  a  lot  of  what  this  film  is  about.  Both 
of  us  are  into  John  Bradshaw." 

Bradshaw,  the  pop  psychologist  seen 
on  PBS  and  the  author  of  Homecoming: 
Reclaiming  and  Championing  Your  Inner 
Child,  has  made  a  fortune  with  his  New 
Age  mission  to  teach  adults  how  to  heal 
themselves  of  their  "metaphysical  blues" 
by  recognizing  that  "we  are  still  divine 
infants  in  exile."  Streisand  has  adopted 
his  views  with  a  Bradshavian  fervor  and 
now  peppers  her  conversation  with  refer- 
ences not  only  to  him  and  poet  Robert  Bly 
but  also  to  the  philosopher  Joseph  Camp- 
bell. She  has  also  attended  several  semi- 
nars in  Arizona  conducted  by  guru  nou- 
veau  W.  Brugh  Joy,  M.D.,  as  well  as 
hosted  a  few  "spiritual  weekends"  for 
twenty  or  so  friends  at  her  own  home. 

"Barbra  knows  not  to  talk  to  me  about 
this  New  Age  stuff,"  says  Sue  Mengers. 
"Call  me  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  girl,  but 
I  believe  in  analysis  and  Prozac."  While 
Mengers,  an  erstwhile  Manhattanite,  has 
remained  lightheartedly  cynical  despite  her 
years  in  L. A., 'Streisand  has  grown  com- 
pletely comfortable  with  West  Coast  pop- 
psychspeak.  Yet  no  matter  how  real  her 
needs  and  sincere  her  beliefs,  her  open- 
hearted  reveries  do  conjure  the  image  of 
another  bourgeois  Beverly  Hills  matron  in 
search  of  distraction  from  her  well-appoint- 
ed boredom.  "I  think  Barbra  is  like  a  Ve- 
nus's-fly  trap,"  arfriend  says,  summing  her 
up.  "She's  opening  just  wide  enough  so  she 
can  suck  in  all  this  stuff  right  now  and  then 
she'll  snap  back  shut  just  as  tight  as  ever. ' ' 

Streisand  has  always  been  a  hothouse 
flower.  Since  planting  herself  in  Califor- 
nia, Streisand  (who  claims  to  suffer  from 
debilitating  stage  fright  worsened  by  the 


alleged  P.L.O.  death  threats  made  at  the 
time  of  her  legendary  Central  Park  concert 
in  1967)  has  allowed  her  career  to  blos- 
som only  in  private — on  soundstages  and 
in  recording  studios.  Audiences  miss  her 
live  performances,  yet  they  can't  blame 
someone  with  her  artistic  curiosity  for 
wanting  to  explore  new  areas.  Throughout 
her  life,  both  public  and  private,  Strei- 
sand's motto  seems  to  have  been  "Live 
and  Yearn."  "Barbra  could  easily  live  in 
the  world  of  have,"  David  Geffen  agrees, 
wrapping  up  his  old  friend  in  a  New  Age 
package.  "But  she  can't  help  herself:  she 
lives  in  the  world  of  want." 

"I  think  it  goes  back  to  not  having  a 
father  and  having  this  stepfather  who  was 
very  mean  to  me  and  never  talked  to  me," 
Streisand  says.  "I  always  wanted  to  get 
his  approval  and  his  love,  but  I  couldn't 
no  matter  what  I  did.  My  father  was  ele- 
gant, he  was  a  scholar — this  phantom  fa- 
ther, you  know.  And  this  guy  liked  the 
boxing  matches.  So  one  day  I  decided  I'd 
call  him  Dad  and  crawl  on  my  stomach 
underneath  the  TV  so  I  wouldn't  interfere 
with  his  boxing  when  I  passed.  I  groveled 
at  his  fucking  feet  and  called  him  Dad  and 
brought  him  his  slippers  for  two  days! 
There  was  no  change.  He  didn't  treat  me 
any  better.  He  didn't  ask  me  how  I  was. 
He  didn't  talk  to  me.  He  didn't  see 
me.  He  didn't  recognize  me.  He  didn't 
like  me.  My  point  is  what  happens,  what 
hooks  into  a  child  is  the  want,  is  the 
yearning  for,  is  that  seeking-approval  as- 
pect that  probably  does  permeate  into 
one's  adult  life.  That's  probably  why  I 
could  sing  love  songs  at  eighteen.  I  didn't 
know  from  it.  It  was  a  yearning.  It  was  what 
I  imagined  it  should  be  like — which  is  may- 
be more  powerful  than  the  real  thing." 

Shirley  MacLaine,  one  of  Streisand's 
best  friends,  is  an  expert  witness  to  this 
self-reflective  phase  of  Streisand's  life. 
"How  can  I  put  this  so  you  East  Coasters 
can  understand  it?"  MacLaine  says  with  a 
mystical  laugh.  "Barbra  rivals  me  in 
questioning  values  and  human  behavior. 
She's  as  much  a  question  machine  as  I  am, 
and  she  has  gotten  to  the  point  in  her  life  and 
reached  the  level  of  wisdom  where  she 
wasn't  getting  satisfaction  from  the  more 
traditional  ways  of  education.  We've  gone 
through  a  lot  of  consciousness  investigation 
together  and  honesty  sharing." 

Each  year  on  April  24,  MacLaine  also 
goes  through  a  birthday  sharing  with  Strei- 
sand, and  this  year  the  two  of  them  spent 
it  celebrating  privately  with  their  respec- 
tive mothers  and  children.  "Barbra  said 
this  time  our  birthday  was  only  for  blood 
relatives — and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
little  blood  on  the  table,"  MacLaine  says, 


her  laughter  lower,  more  down-to-earth. 

"I  think  it  is  all  very  complicated — why 
Barbra  was  drawn  to  The  Prince  of  Tides," 
theorizes  Marilyn  Bergman.  "Barbra's 
family  was  fractured  by  the  death  of  her 
father  so  early.  Yentl  was  an  homage  to  her 
father  and  the  coming  to  terms  with  that 
loss.  It  was  about  completing  some  kind 
of  circle.  The  Prince  of  Tides  is  about  for- 
giveness, I  think,  and  not  blaming.  It  is 
about  coming  to  terms  with  other  things  in 
her  life.  It  is  about  forgiving  her  own 
mother,  forgiving  her  own  son." 

And  forgiving  herself. 

Streisand  and  I  head  up  the  stairs  to  her 
study.  On  the  wall  next  to  the  stair- 
well, across  from  another  Klimt  and  a 
small  portrait  by  Tamara  de  Lempicka. 
are  three  gigantic  Mucha  theatrical  posters 
advertising  Parisian  productions  starring 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  "These  are  the  only 
posters  I've  ever  bought,  because  they  are 
the  three  roles  I  have  always  longed  to 
play,"  she  tells  me  later.  "Camille  and 
Hamlet  and,  especially,  Medea.  I  did  Me- 
dea when  I  was  fifteen  in  acting  class  in 
New  York,  and  I  still  think  it  is  my  best 
work.  I'll  always  remember  one  of  her 
lines:  T  have  this  hole  in  the  middle  of 
myself.'  " 

We  settle  into  Streisand's  study,  where 
all  the  portraits  of  her  family,  surrogate 
and  otherwise,  are  kept.  Now  wearing  her 
reading  glasses  low  on  her  nose,  she  plays 
the  opening  song  on  her  upcoming  retro- 
spective collection  for  me.  It  is  the  very 
first  demo  she  ever  recorded,  the  love 
song  "You'll  Never  Know,"  and  the 
scratchy  quality  of  the  recording  does  not 
lessen  its  impact.  The  voice  of  the  thir- 
teen-year-old Barbara  Joan  Streisand  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  fills  this  Beverly 
Hills  house.  She  stands  behind  her  desk 
and  warns  me  that  her  first  attempt  at  mu- 
sical improvisation  is  coming  up.  At  the 
end  of  the  number,  as  promised,  her  voice 
swoops  around  a  few  final  notes.  Strei- 
sand, giggling  at  her  youthful  audacity, 
punches  a  few  buttons  on  her  digital  tape 
machine.  "Now  I'm  going  to  play  you  the 
last  number,"  she  says.  Hesitantly,  haunt- 
ingly,  the  forty-nine-year-old  begins  to 
sing  a  duet  of  "You'll  Never  Know"  with 
her  thirteen  year-old  self. 

Streisand  plops  down  in  the  overstuffed 
chair  behind  her  desk.  The  emotional  duet 
swells.  "You'll  never  know  how  much  I 
love  you,"  the  adult  Streisand  and  the 
baby  Streisand  sing  to  each  other  while 
the  real  Streisand  sits  and  listens.  Through 
her  reading  glasses,  she  glances  down  at 
an  imperfection  in  one  of  her  fingernails. 
She  lip-synchs  with  herselves.  □ 
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Charms  and  the  Man 

(Continued  from  page  218)  book  that  did 
that." 

On  another  plane,  the  two  volumes  of 
Holroyd's  Strachey,  published  in  1967  and 
1 968 ,  changed  the  shape  of  modern  biogra- 
phy. "He  transformed  the  whole  field," 
says  Hilary  Spurting,  who  has  written  lives 
of  Ivy  Compton-Burnettand  Paul  Scott.  "It 
put  on  a  solid  basis  the  kind  of  biography 
we  all  do  now,  in  which  you  dig  and  dig  and 
dig,  and  then  you  use  it  all  without  holding 
back."  Holroyd  also  established  a  modern 
precedent  for  the  multivolume  biography — 
ironically  enough,  in  writing  about  Stra- 
chey, whose  brief  Eminent  Victorians  had 
been  gratefully  gulped  as  an  antidote  to  the 
ponderous  biographies  of  the  time.  Dis- 
cussing the  Holroyd-inspired  vogue  for 
long,  unexpurgated  biographies,  the  Brit- 
ish critic  Christopher  Ricks  snipes,  "There 
is  some  oddity  in  the  relation  of  frankness  to 
the  inundation  of  material.  The  frank  bits 
disappear."  Holroyd  says  that  he  adopted  a 
more  basic  lesson  from  Strachey 's  bio- 
graphical principles.  "What's  interesting 
is  that  Strachey  released  biography  from 
Victorian  respectability  and  earnestness," 
he  says,  "and  returned  it  to  what  he  saw 
as  the  Johnsonian  ideal  of  finding  private 
motives  behind  actions." 

While  waiting  for  the  Strachey  book  to 
appear,  Holroyd  wrote  a  morosely  funny 
autobiographical  novel  called  A  Dog's 
Life.  The  novel  was  accepted  by  a  pub- 
lisher, and  Michael  proudly  showed  the 
manuscript  to  his  father.  The  next  thing  he 
knew,  his  father  was  threatening  a  libel 
suit,  and  the  contract  was  canceled.  Al- 
though the  Waugh-like  tale  did  appear  in 
the  United  States  (where  libel  is  much 
harder  to  prove),  Holroyd  dejectedly  broke 
off  work  on  his  second  novel.  "Those 
ambitions  I  had  to  be  a  novelist  I  have 
displaced  into  biography,"  he  says.  "Bi- 
ography can  have  all  the  elements  of  ro- 
mantic fiction  or  detective  fiction."  Like 
novelists,  biographers  impose  order  and 
structure  on  the  chaos  of  life. 

Good  biographers  are  also  like  portrait 
painters:  they  "put  something  of  them- 
selves into  their  subjects  and  sitters  when 
there  is  anything  of  themselves  to  put  in." 
So  said  Shaw,  and,  more  to  the  point,  so 
Holroyd  quoted  Shaw  as  saying.  In  writ- 
ing about  Shaw,  Holroyd  emphasizes  the 
autobiographical  content  of  the  plays.  "It 
is  because  Shaw  has  been  regarded  not  as 
a  human  being  but  as  a  sort  of  machine," 
he  explains.  "For  many  writers,  the  lives 
lie  between  the  lines,  and  if  that  material 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  the  text  speaks 
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to  you  and  disturbs  you  in  a  new  way." 
Under  that  analysis,  the  pages  of  a  Hol- 
royd biography  assume  a  similar  irides- 
cence. "One  uses  biography  as  a  mask  or 
shield,"  says  Glendinning.  "You  have 
things  to  say,  but  you  don't  want  to  write 
about  yourself.  Still,  it  seeps  out  like  bub- 
bles from  a  swamp."  Writing  about  the 
isolation  and  disarray  of  Kingsmill,  Hoi-* 
royd  was  describing  his  own  impoverished 
and  uncertain  literary  prospects.  When  he 
turned  to  Strachey,  he  developed  (or,  more 
likely,  intensified)  an  air  of  gloom,  fatigue, 
and  helplessness.  His  discussion  of  the  de- 
gringolade  of  the  Stracheys  mirrors  the  fall 
in  fortune  of  his  own  grandparents:  his  de- 
piction of  Lytton's  fits  of  enervating  de- 
pression betrays  an  empathy  that  surpasses 
imagination.  And  then  there  is  his  treat- 
ment of  Augustus  John's  "idealistic  rather 
than  simply  sensual"  view  of  women. 

Some  of  Holroyd's  former  girlfriends 
believe  that  his  romantic  period — for 
which  he  is  as  well  known  to  London  lit- 
erary insiders  as  he  is  for  his  biographies 
and  committee  work — did  not  commence 
in  earnest  until  he  began  his  work  on  the 
compulsively  womanizing  John.  "He 
really  does  have  that  genius  for  getting  in 
a  dead  man's  mind  and  skin,"  says  Ange- 
la Huth,  the  author  of  witty  novels  of 
modern  romance.  "From  Strachey  he  got 
a  conciseness,  dryness,  wit,  and,  slightly, 
the  deviousness  and  the  analysis  of  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  Bloomsbury  group. 
When  he  turned  to  Augustus  John,  he  be- 
came more  cheerful  and  more  fond  of 
women."  Philippa  Pullar.  writer  of  a  sexy 
and  bookish  history  of  British  food,  was 
living  with  Holroyd  in  Barnes,  in  south- 
western London,  when  he  finished  the 
Strachey  and  began  the  John.  She  agrees: 
"I  think  it  was  when  he  started  to  research 
the  John  he  started  getting  into  having  af- 
fairs." He  was  romantically  handsome 
"in  a  clean-limbed  English  way,"  a 
friend  recalls,  "like  the  young  Albert  Fin- 
ney— he  was  helped  a  lot  by  the  presence 
of  Albert  Finney  in  the  movies."  But  his 
attractiveness  to  women  went  far  beyond 
his  good  looks.  He  has  an  active  empathy 
that  women  find  irresistible.  "He  is  able 
to  give  you  his  attention,"  Pullar  says. 
"When  he's  with  you,  he  really  makes 
you  feel  you're  the  only  person  in  the 
world.  It's  a  kind  of  grace — a  wonderful 
gift."  He  was  able,  however,  to  bestow 
this  gift  on  many  women  over  the  same 
period  of  time.  "He  got  himself  into  km 
ble  muddles,"  says  Huth.  "He  would 
have  about  eight  arrangements  in  the  air  ;il 
once,  and  he  had  to  juggle.  There  would  be 
minutes  between  assignments.  He  just 
raised  his  eyebrows  to  the  ceiling.   It  all 


confused  him,  rather."  He  would,  says 
Pullar.  "drive  people  mad  with  jealousy." 
The  emotional  bonds  he  soldered  were  so 
intense  that  each  woman,  even  when  she 
knew  of  the  existence  of  others,  couldn't 
help  but  believe  that  she  was  the  only  im- 
portant one.  It  was  not  macho  belt  notching: 
there  was  something  more  stereotypical ly 
feminine  in  his  talent  for  achieving  intima- 
cy. "I  used  to  joke  that  he  was  a  lesbian 
nymphomaniac,"  says  Paul  Levy  affec- 
tionately. But  inevitably,  after  the  women 
(who  were  in  most  cases  emotionally  high- 
strung)  grew  too  dependent,  he  withdrew 
completely.  "Trouble  with  his  bound- 
aries." says  Pullar.  who  has  become  a  ther- 
apist. One  of  these  women  committed 
suicide  after  he  left  her,  a  tragedy  that  ma) 
have  steered  Holroyd  toward  matrimony 
with  a  woman  who  is  secure  in  herself. 

Holroyd  had  just  begun  work  on  the 
John  book  when  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shaw  estate  asked  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  writing  an  autho- 
rized biography  of  Shaw.  He  said  he 
would  have  to  finish  the  John  first.  They 
said  they  were  willing  to  wait.  With  much 
trepidation,  he  agreed.  "Shaw  was  a  gi- 
gantic feature  on  a  landscape  I  somewhat 
knew  from  my  other  work,"  he  says.  "I 
was  quite  frightened  by  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial. It  took  me  a  good  two  years  to  feel 
any  sense  of  intimacy,  immediacy,  or 
emotion."  Holroyd  says  that  he  was  so 
unsure  about  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
complete  the  job  that  he  forswore  a  publish- 
ing advance.  Instead,  he  spent  half  his  time 
on  other  literary  and  broadcasting  assign- 
ments. He  also  accepted  £20,000  (£15,000 
paid  up  front)  from  The  Sunday  limes  for 
the  serial  rights.  Eventually,  he  supple- 
mented that  with  $250. 000  (later  renegoti- 
ated to  $350,000)  from  Random  House  for 
the  North  American  rights.  (The  contract 
for  the  serial  rights,  which  was  abrogated 
by  Holroyd  in  19X5  after  Rupert  Murdoch 
bought  The  Sunday  limes,  was  renewed  for 
£150.000  at  the  end  of  l(M7.) 

Holroyd  had  completed  the  first  volume 
and  was  well  along  on  the  second  when  he 
decided  that  it  was  going  lo  he  a  three 
volume  work,  and  the  time  had  come  to 
sell  the  British  and  (non-Canadian)  com 
monwealth  rights.  Coincidental!  v  or  not. 
he  came  to  this  conclusion  in  1987.  when 
London  publishing  was  convulsed  with 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  the  scent  o\ 
money  was  in  the  air.  His  agent.  Hilar) 
Rubinstein,  sent  out  the  manuscript  ol  the 
lust  volume  and  accepted  scaled  bids, 
There  were  several  for  more  than  hall  I 
million  pounds  and  one  lot  £630,000, 
which  was   £25,000  more  than  the   win 
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ning  bid  from  Chatto  &  Windus;  but  Hol- 
royd  was  impressed  by  Chatto's  market- 
ing strategy  and  by  the  talents  of  its 
managing  director,  Carmen  Callil,  with 
whom  (small  world,  literary  London)  he 
had  once  been  romantically  involved. 
Holroyd  had  broken  off  with  Callil  shortly 
before  marrying  Drabble,  leaving  her,  in 
the  words  of  one  friend,  totally  "de- 
stroyed." Now,  typically  for  the  amiable 
Holroyd,  they  were  again  on  friendly 
terms.  (Although,  he  says,  "the  sugges- 
tion that  Carmen  plucked  this  out  for  old 
times'  sake  is  too  kind."  She  won't  dis- 
cuss their  personal  relationship.) 

Immediately  the  naysayers  were  hissing 
that  the  book  could  never  earn  back  its 
advance.  True,  the  money  is  paid  out 
gradually:  it  will  be  the  end  of  next  year 
before  Holroyd  has  received  half  and  the 
end  of  the  decade  before  he  has  it  all.  Fur- 
thermore, in  addition  to  the  three-volume 
edition,  he  will  supply  a  book  of  notes,  an 
abridged  version,  and  a  critical  compan- 
ion to  the  plays.  Still,  Chatto  has  sold 
only  some  40,000  of  the  first  volume,  and 
25,000  of  the  second.  It  will  lose  money 
on  the  deal.  In  the  calculus  of  1987,  that 
could  be  accepted.  The  relatively  small 
and  prestigious  house  of  Chatto  had  just 
been  acquired  by  Random  House  and 
wanted  to  demonstrate  that  it  could  play 
with  the  big  boys.  "Sometimes  when 
there  is  a  lot  of  money  around,  which 
there  was  then  and  isn't  now,  publishers 
will  spend  a  lot  to  show  that  they  are  seri- 
ous and  to  gain  a  higher  profile,"  says 
Rubinstein.  Yet,  as  agent  Sissons  re- 
marks, "as  soon  as  you  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  a  loss  leader  you're  in  very  dan- 
gerous waters  indeed.  If  you  are  encour- 
aging a  whole  generation  of  editors  to 
believe  that  their  job  is  to  be  on  the  tele- 
phone negotiating  figures  with  a  long 
string  of  naughts  on  the  end,  you're  let- 
ting the  point  of  good  publishing  go  out 
the  window.  The  trouble  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day  only  the  author  makes  money, 
and  that  can't  be  sustained  forever." 

In  the  wake  of  Holroyd's  record-break- 
ing advance,  literary  biography  dropped 
its  musty  veil  and  became  sexy.  "Biogra- 
phies are  the  closest  thing  to  a  novel," 
says  Callil.  "You  have  the  same  sensation 
when  you're  reading  one  of  entering  into 
someone  else's  life."  Holroyd's  deal  co- 
incided with  the  publication  of  the  late 
Richard  Ellmann's  Oscar  Wilde,  for 
which  Christopher  Sinclair-Stevenson  at 
Hamish  Hamilton  had  paid  a  then  unheard- 
of  £85,000.   The  Ellmann  book  went 
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on  to  sell  an  extraordinary  100,000  hard- 
cover copies  in  Britain.  "In  a  very  artifi- 
cial context,  everyone  felt  that  that  partic- 
ular swallow  made  a  summer,"  Sissons 
says.  For  publishers  desperately  seeking  a 
"big  book,"  a  study  of  a  famous  writer 
by  a  well-known  biographer  carried  a 
double  imprimatur.  And  what  the  publish- 
ers wanted,  literally,  was  a  big  book,. 
"They  want  the  big,  definitive  one,  even 
if  it  is  too  long,  too  detailed,  and  not  easy 
reading  for  the  general  reader,"  says  crit- 
ic John  Gross.  "It  suggests  to  me  that 
most  people  don't  read  the  book,  but  want 
to  think  they  have  acquired  the  last  word 
on  the  subject."  Leaving  Hamish  Hamilton 
(which  had  been  acquired  by  Viking/Pen- 
guin) to  set  up  his  own  company,  Sinclair- 
Stevenson  paid  Peter  Ackroyd  £650,000  to 
write  two  massive  literary  biographies,  of 
Dickens  and  Blake.  Pressed  for  cash,  his 
firm  has  just  recapitalized  by  taking  in 
Reed  International  as  a  minority  partner. 
At  Century  Hutchinson,  Richard  Cohen 
paid  Glendinning  £200,000  for  a  biogra- 
phy of  Trollope.  In  March,  Cohen  was 
Fired  along  with  thirty-four  of  his  subordi- 
nates. Almost  everyone  at  the  London  au- 
thors' hangout  the  Groucho  Club  seems  to 
be  writing  a  literary  biography,  but  the 
recession  has  blown  in  like  the  mistral  and 
the  money  has  dried  up.  The  corporate 
managers  who  three  years  ago  were  insist- 
ing that  their  editors  spend  are  now  de- 
manding new  ways  to  cut  costs. 

In  a  few  years'  time,  most  of  the  contro- 
versy over  Holroyd's  advance  (and,  for 
that  matter,  most  of  the  advance)  will 
have  evaporated,  and  only  the  book  will 
remain.  Holroyd's  life  of  Shaw  is  one  of 
the  major  literary  biographies  of  our  time. 
A  shrewd  psychological  portrait,  it  peels 
off  Shaw's  opaque  varnish  to  disclose  the 
patterns  of  his  love  affairs  (verbally  pas- 
sionate, sexually  unconsummatcd)  and  his 
friendships  (financially  and  professionally 
generous,  emotionally  withholding).  In 
assessing  Shaw  the  pamphleteer,  Holroyd 
traverses  British  social  history  from  Vic- 
toria through  Churchill,  pausing  to  evoke 
the  early  days  of  bicycling  and  motoring, 
the  debate  over  free  trade,  and  the  West- 
ern response  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
Like  Shaw  himself,  Holroyd's  Shaw  is 
brilliant  and  commanding;  like  Shaw  also, 
it  is  difficult  to  love.  Being  definitive  is  ;i 
burden.  Shaw  is  often  slow  going — espe- 
cially the  second  volume,  which,  gauging 
Shaw  at  his  high-water  mark,  gets  swamped 
in  synopses  of  the  great  man's  torrent  of 
plays  and  pamphlets.  The  last  book,  on 
the  olffl  Shaw,  is  far  more  engaging  and 
poignant.    (The   promised   one-volume 


abridgment  may  prove  to  be  the  best  of 
all.)  "Sometimes  the  vehicle  has  a  heavy 
load  and  has  to  go  slowly,"  Holroyd  says. 
"Other  times  you  can  really  put  your  foot  . 
on  the  pedal." 

To  many  critics,  however,  Shaw  him- 
self is  too  heavy  a  load  for  a  triple-decker 
vehicle  to  carry.  He  is  very  much  out  of 
fashion,  and  even  Holroyd's  friends  call 
Shaw  "flatulent"  and  "a  philistine's  in- 
tellectual." Holroyd,  who  has  made  his 
reputation  writing  about  people  just  before 
they  emerge  from  disfavor,  may  have  met 
his  match  in  Shaw.  He  remains  optimis- 
tic. "I  certainly  think  Mrs.  Thatcher's  En- 
gland has  not  been  Bernard  Shaw's  En- 
gland," he  says.  "She  has  been  trying  to 
reintroduce  a  type  of  Victorian  values  that 
Shaw  spent  his  life  trying  to  eradicate.  I 
just  think  that  Mrs.  Thatcher's  leaving  is  a 
sign  that  that  may  be  about  to  change. 
Trevor  Nunn  is  planning  to  put  on  Pygma- 
lion. Peter  Hall  is  asking  about  Man  and 
Superman.  If  it  were  a  financial  matter,  I 
would  risk  a  flutter  in  Shaw  at  this  stage." 
The  resistance,  however,  may  have  more 
to  do  with  Shaw's  style  than  with  his  poli- 
tics. His  grandiose  posturing,  his  inability 
to  express  emotion,  his  unrelenting  ear- 
nestness (even  at  his  funniest),  his  grasp- 
ing for  the  Big  Idea — none  of  it  goes 
down  easily.  Nor  does  it  help  that  his  life, 
unlike  Wilde's,  consisted  of  much  talk 
and  little  action.  "Shaw  wasn't  scandal- 
ous enough,"  Drabble  suggests.  "I  did 
my  best,"  Holroyd  replies  with  mock 
mournfulness.  "He  was  a  puritan." 

So  unfashionable  is  Shaw,  in  fact,  that 
it  may  be  that  Drabble 's  most  recent  nov- 
els have  suffered  critical  drubbings  be- 
cause they  are  infected  with  the  Shavian 
virus.  "It's  not  a  tone  o\  political  commit- 
ment," she  says,  "but  of  disgust  and  cyn- 
icism." Since  the  publication  in  1963  of 
her   first    novel,   A   Summer   Bird-cage, 
Drabble,  a  writer  of  ambitious  realistic 
novels,  has  been  that  rarest  of  creatures — 
a  literary  and  commercial  success    In  a 
New  York  Times  review  of  The  Needle's 
Eye,  arguably  her  best  novel.  Joyce  Carol 
Oates  gushed  that  Drabble  knew  contem 
porary    London    "as    thoroughly    as    an) 
novelist    has    ever    known    any    city" — 
which,   when  you  consider  that   London 
was  also  Dickens's  city,  is  saying  some- 
thing. But  the  exaggeration  is  understand 
able.  For  the  prolific  Drabble  has  slaked 
out  middle-class  professional   London  as 
her  territory.   She  knows  her  characters 
their  houses,  clothes,  manners,  theii  din 
ner  party  discussions  and  lovers'  quarrels, 
their  hopes,  ploys,  and  compromises 

Drabble  has  |iist  completed  a  trilog)  ol 
her  own.  The  dales  q)  Ivory  will  be  pub 
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lished  next  month  in  England,  and  in  the 
spring  in  the  United  States.  The  new  nov- 
el (artfully  constructed  and  at  times  mor- 
dantly  funny,  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three)  recounts  the  journey  of  Stephen 
Cox,  a  minor  character  in  the  earlier 
books,  to  war-ravaged  Cambodia.  (As  if 
to  demonstrate  that  the  author  has  a  life's 
work  behind  her,  Cox's  companion  in 
Cambodia,  photographer  Konstantin  Vas- 
siliou,  was  a  child  in  The  Needle's  Eye.) 
Drabble  began  her  trilogy  in  The  Radiant 
Way  by  describing  a  New  Year's  Eve  par- 
ty that  inaugurated  the  1980s;  she  ends  it 
and  the  decade,  appropriately  enough, 
with  a  memorial  service.  Unlike  the  nov- 
els of  her  youth,  which  dealt  with  politi- 
cally aware  Londoners  coping  with  prob- 
lems that  were  primarily  personal,  the 
later  books  seem  overwhelmed  by  the 
shocks  of  daily  events,  and  they  occasion- 
ally lapse  into  maddening  asides  and  di- 
gests of  grisly  press  clippings.  For  the 
times  we  live  in,  this  is  understandable, 
perhaps  even  honorable,  but  a  younger 
generation  of  critics  has  singled  these 
books  out  for  brutal  attack. 

The  old-fashioned  novel  as  done  by 
Drabble  and  her  heroes  (Arnold  Bennett, 
whose  biography  she  has  written,  and  An- 
gus Wilson,  whose  life  she  is  now  re- 
searching) is  out  of  fashion.  "Middlebrow 
writers  now  are  expected  to  sound  like 
highbrow  writers,"  says  Christopher 
Ricks.  "What  people  want  is  Julian 
Barnes  fooling  around  with  When  Is  a 
Novel  Not  a  Novel.  It  may  have  begun 
with  The  White  Hotel — the  book  that  peo- 
ple on  every  blanket  at  Martha's  Vineyard 
were  not  reading  that  summer." 

Whatever  it  began  with,  its  most  suc- 
cessful recent  exemplar  is  A.  S.  Byatt's 
Possession,  a  pretentious  tale  about  liter- 
ary biographers  (and  full  of  dreadful  er- 
satz Victorian  poetry)  which  was  a  big 
best-seller  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  won  last  year's  Booker  Prize.  Unlike 
Drabble's  novels,  which  uphold  the  Vic- 
torian tradition  of  depicting  contemporary 
people  in  a  faithfully  drawn  social  con- 
text, Possession  tacks  up  swatches  of  Vic- 
toriana,  like  Laura  Ashley  fabric  or  Wil- 
liam Morris  wallpaper,  in  a  trendy  post- 
modern structure.  Its  Booker  titillated  the 
London  literati  because  Byatt  (nee  Susan 
Drabble)  is  Drabble's  elder  sister,  and  her 
career  until  now  has  been  in  Maggie's 
shadow.  Drabble  says  that  she  has  not 
read  Possession.  The  two  sisters,  while 
civil,  have  a  strained  relationship. 

The  four  Drabble  children  (the  young- 


est daughter  is  an  art  historian,  the  son  is  a 
barrister)  were  driven  into  competition  by 
their  mother,  a  miserably  frustrated,  Cam- 
bridge-educated Yorkshire  housewife. 
The  result:  all  are  successful,  and  they 
find  it  difficult  to  see  one  another.  Drab- 
ble says  that  she  has  read  "and  quite 
liked"  some  of  Byatt's  earlier  fiction,  but 
"I  was  too  close  to  it.  Even  in  the  very* 
fictionalized  stories,  I  recognize  things 
like  the  tea  set  of  my  mother."  She  sug- 
gests, not  entirely  convincingly,  that  the 
source  of  their  difficulties  may  lie  there: 
"I  think  we're  worried  about  using  up 
each  other's  material." 

Late  in  life,  Byatt  is  discovering  the 
pleasures  and  difficulties  of  the  literary 
fame  that  Drabble  has  known  since  her 
twenties.  Writers  in  London  are  gossiped 
about  and  scrutinized  to  a  degree  unparal- 
leled in  New  York.  Holroyd  and  Drabble 
married  in  secret,  telling  only  her  chil- 
dren, her  ex-husband,  Clive  Swift  (an  ac- 
tor), and  their  two  witnesses,  the  bleakly 
comic  novelist  Beryl  Bainbridge  and  Lau- 
ra Hampton,  Christopher's  wife.  When 
reports  of  the  marriage  hit  the  papers 
(Bainbridge  blurted  it  out  at  a  dinner  party 
to  which  a  gossip  columnist  had  been  in- 
vited), it  was  already  old  news. 

If  more  than  a  handful  of  people  are  in 
on  a  secret,  it  doesn't  stay  secret  in  Lon- 
don for  long.  Drabble  and  Holroyd  found 
that  out  again  in  1988  when  (under  the 
leadership  of  Harold  Pinter  and  Antonia 
Fraser,  and  John  and  Penelope  Mortimer) 
they  became  charter  members  of  a  dinner- 
and-study  club  called  the  June  20  Group. 
"So  uninnocent  is  our  age  that  although 
we  tried  to  keep  it  quite  private  the  press 
discovered  a  secret  society  and  then  in- 
vented what  it  was,"  Drabble  says.  The 
group  of  high-powered  left-wing  writers 
meets  four  or  five  times  a  year  at  the 
Groucho  Club,  listening  to  guest  speakers 
before  dinner  (press  coverage  of  the  Gulf 
War  was  a  recent  topic)  and  asking  ques- 
tions afterward.  "The  June  20  Group  to 
the  outside  world  looks  like  a  coterie  of 
Bloomsbury  types,  but  it's  actually  a  very 
diverse  mixture,  weirdos  mixing  with 
very  ordinary  people,"  Drabble  says.  Un- 
like the  Bloomsburys,  who  bed-hopped 
and  story-swapped  with  incestuous  inten- 
sity, the  leading  writers  in  London  today 
tend  like  Drabble  and  Holroyd  to  be  very 
private.  To  be  sure,  they're  all  acquaint- 
ances. "If  you  mention  most  writers,  we 
would  have  met  them  unless  there's  a  rea- 
son," Drabble  says.  "The  reason  one 
hasn't  met  Muriel  Spark  is  because  she 
lives  in  Italy,  for  instance."  They  sit  on 
the  same  committees,  recommend  one  an- 
other for  prizes,  and  review  one  another's 


books,  but  at  a  certain  point  they  retreat. 
"People  like  Harold  and  Antonia — we 
know  them  quite  well  but  not  very  well," 
Drabble  says.  "You  can  see  why  they 
build  fences  around  themselves."  Indeed, 
Drabble  says  half-jokingly  that  one  reason 
she  and  Holroyd  married  was  that  they 
were  too  sensitive  to  each  other's  privacy 
to  telephone.  "I  have  trouble  picking  up 
the  phone,  even  to  a  friend,"  she  says. 
"It  seems  such  an  intrusion.  Michael  and 
I  were  so  polite  we  were  writing  each  oth- 
er postcards  saying,  'Would  you  be  free 
for  dinner  tomorrow?'  " 

Philippa  Pullar  says  that  Drabble  is  an 
excellent  match  for  Holroyd  "because  she 
also  has  wonderfully  good  manners."  She 
does,  but  Holroyd's  are  unequaled.  He  is 
a  profound  believer  in  proper  behavior. 
When  he  lived  with  Pullar,  he  used  to  pro- 
test when  the  cats  weren't  nice  to  each 
other.  "Michael  is  so  polite,"  Drabble  re- 
counts, "that  the  other  day  on  the  M3  he 
said,  'Doesn't  this  road  go  rather  near 
Winchester?'  and  I  said,  'Yes,'  happily 
driving  along,  and  it  was  only  a  few  miles 
later  that  I  realized  I  was  going  the  wrong 
way  and  he'd  been  too  polite  to  say  so." 
"Well,  I  wasn't  sure,"  Holroyd  interjects 
gently.  "He's  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
shout,  'Stop  the  car!  You're  driving  in  the 
wrong  direction!'    '  Drabble  says. 

The  place  to  which  Holroyd  and  Drab- 
ble retreat  is  a  weekend  house  in  Por- 
lock  Weir,  a  four-hour  drive  from  Lon- 
don. Porlock  has  a  certain  literary  notori- 
ety: it  was  "a  person  on  business  from 
Porlock"  who  interrupted  Coleridge  while 
he  was  writing  his  unfinished  master- 
piece, "Kubla  Khan."  The  countryside 
is  rich  in  literary  associations  as  well  as 
beauty:  when  Drabble  recommended  a 
scenic  walk  nearby,  she  pointed  on  a  to- 
pographic map  to  the  spots  where  Cole- 
ridge had  written  "The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner"  and  Wordsworth  had 
penned  "The  Thorn."  The  house  they 
own  is  postwar,  but  it  is  built  of  stone 
over  a  lime  kiln  that  is  two  centuries  old, 
and  the  sponged  mustard  sitting  room  has 
an  old  carved  wooden  mantel  and  mold- 
ings that  theatrically  suggest  a  much  oldei 
house.  There  is  more  of  Drabble's  favored 
William  Morris  wallpaper  in  this  home. 
but  in  deference  to  Holroyd's  color  prefei 
ences  il  is  green  rather  than  red  (The  din- 
ing room  is  red,  but  not  the  deep  red 
Pugin  wallpaper  with  gold  eagles  thai 
Drabble  fancied  and  Holroyd  questioned  ) 
It's  very  comfortable,  more  "done" 
(elaborate  draperies,  lor  instance)  than  ei 
ther  London  resilience.  Maggie  has  done 
it,  and  Michael  seems  \ei\  happy  in  it. 
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Charms  and  the  Man 

They  complement  each  other  beautiful- 
ly. "Maybe  you  have  to  wait  until  your 
forties  to  find  the  right  person,"  says  their 
friend  the  Anglophile  novelist  Alison 
Lurie  (who,  although  American,  is  noted 
in  Drabble's  Oxford  Companion).  Ob- 
serves Beryl  Bainbridge,  "One  of  the 
things  about  Michael  is,  if  you  say,  'How 
are  you?'  he  says,  T'm  terribly  tired.'  He 
stopped  saying  that.  Maggie  has  injected 
him  with  more  energy.  And  he  looks  after 


her."  Following  their  marriage,  says 
Glendinning,  "they  both  changed;  she 
was  transfigured,  like  a  fruit  she  was 
glowing,  and  his  face  became  softer  and 
more  relaxed."  They  seem  to  mesh  with- 
out melding.  In  a  small  walled  garden  ad- 
joining the  Porlock  sitting  room,  when  the 
sun  unexpectedly  appears  in  a  rainy  June, 
Drabble  beams.  "You've  had  your  terf 
minutes  of  sun  today,"  she  tells  Holroyd. 
"Ah,  life  with  an  optimist,"  he  sighs.  On 
the  rose-lined  path  to  their  neatly  laid  out 
vegetable  garden  (from  which  Drabble  has 
concocted  a  delicious  lunch),  she  points 


out  the  seaside  strollers  below — "a  con- 
stant movie  going  on" — and  Holroyd 
muses,  "It  reminds  one  of  the  childhood 
one  never  had,  with  the  water  coming 
right  up  to  the  edge  and  the  boats  in  the 
distance."  As  they  stop  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  view,  a  small  silver  form 
splashes  in  the  tidal  pool.  "Can  you  see 
the  fish?"  Drabble  asks  excitedly.  Gazing 
out  at  the  idyllic  scene,  standing  amid 
lawn  and  flowers  and  faced  by  a  stretch  of 
blue,  the  moody,  male  half  of  Britain's 
leading  literary  couple  smiles.  "I  can  see 
an  old  tire,"  he  says.  □ 


Sony 


(Continued  from  page  202)  its  arch-rival, 
Matsushita. 

Now  Sony  and  Matsushita  were  girding 
for  the  next  electronics  war,  which  was 
going  to  be  fought  on  a  vast,  global  scale 
over  direct  satellite  broadcasting  and  high- 
definition  television.  Expanding  TV  mar- 
kets in  Asia  and  Europe  desperately  needed 
software.  Morita  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
his  company  had  the  software  that  would 
make  consumers  buy  Sony's  hardware. 

To  some,  Morita's  argument  for  a  soft- 
ware-hardware synergy  sounded  less  than 
totally  convincing.  A  movie  company  like 
Columbia,  which  had  less  than  a  10  per- 
cent share  of  the  domestic  market,  hardly 
had  the  torque  to  drive  the  sale  of  Sony's 
hardware.  And,  in  fact,  as  I  learned  in 
Japan,  many  people  suspected  that  Akio 
Morita  had  other,  more  personal  motives 
for  wanting  to  own  a  Hollywood  studio. 

"Anywhere  else  in  the  world,  Morita 
would  be  considered  the  hero  of  an  amaz- 
ing Horatio  Alger  story,  and  he'd  be  con- 
tent to  accept  his  material  success,"  said 
Bernard  Krisher,  an  American  journalist 
who  has  lived  in  Japan  for  almost  three 
decades  and  knows  Morita  well.  "But 
that's  not  the  way  it  works  here  in  Japan. 
In  this  society,  Morita  can't  overcome  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  in  Nagoya,  which  is 
considered  a  provincial  city;  that  he  went 
to  Osaka  University,  which  is  not  one 
of  the  top  schools;  that  his  family  was  in 
the  sake-brewing  business,  which  is  low 
on  the  totem  pole  of  professions;  and  that 
he  runs  Sony,  which,  for  all  its  success,  is 
not  part  of  any  large  keiretsu,  or  conglom- 
eration of  companies.  Morita  wants  to 
achieve  status  in  Japan  that  is  simply  be- 
yond his  grasp." 

Morita  was  one  of  eleven  vice-chair- 
men of  Keidanren,  the  Japan  Federation 
of  Economic  Organizations,  the  inner 
sanctum  of  the  country's  business  estab- 


lishment, and  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
desire  to  cap  his  career  by  the  age  of  sev- 
enty with  the  chairmanship  of  that  power- 
ful organization.  He  reportedly  kept  an 
entire  staff  working  on  helping  him  attain 
the  Keidanren  position,  or,  failing  that, 
the  post  of  foreign  minister  under  a  future 
prime  minister.  Many  Japanese  were  still 
clucking  over  the  transparent  effort  Morita 
had  recently  made  to  improve  his  standing 
with  top  Japanese  businessmen,  most  of 
whom  can  sound  shockingly  right-wing 
after  they've  downed  a  few  Chivas-and- 
waters  in  their  favorite  Ginza  bar.  Morita 
teamed  up  with  Shintaro  Ishihara,  a  politi- 
cian on  the  nationalist  fringe,  to  co-author 
The  Japan  That  Can  Say  "No,"  a  book 
that  was  full  of  disturbing  references  to 
minzoku,  a  word  that  connotes  Japanese 
racial  superiority. 

He  faced  tremendous  resistance  from 
the  ranks  of  Keidanren,  where  he  had 
been  tolerated  all  these  years  largely  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  those  rare  Japanese 
who  knew  how  to  deal  with  foreigners. 
He  was  put  in  charge  of  Keidanren's 
Council  for  Better  Corporate  Citizenship, 
a  post  that  is  largely  window  dressing.  It 
must,  in  fact,  have  seemed  to  Morita  that 
his  enemies  inside  Keidanren  would  stop 
at  nothing  to  frustrate  his  ambitions.  Mo- 
rita was  the  victim  of  a  vicious  whispering 
campaign  by  people  who  claimed  without 
any  proof  that  he  was  born  into  a  family 
of  Burakumin,  Japan's  historically  segre- 
gated outcasts — the  equivalent  in  pre- 
Civil  War  America  of  calling  a  white 
southerner  an  octoroon.  Thus,  many  peo- 
ple I  spoke  to  in  Japan  speculated  that,  at 
least  in  part,  Morita's  acquisition  of  a 
Hollywood  film  studio  was  motivated  by 
his  bruised  ego  and  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  awe  his  opponents  into  submission. 

His  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  ryotei,  a 
traditional  Japanese  restaurant,  and  Mori- 


ta was  met  by  a  woman  in  a  kimono,  who 
ushered  him  into  a  private  room,  where  he 
greeted  Keiji  Shima,  then  chairman  of 
NHK,  the  Japanese  public  broadcasting 
company,  a  man  who  wielded  such  power 
that  he  was  known  as  "the  Emperor." 

Shima  was  a  short  man,  about  five  feet 
five,  with  salt-and-pepper  hair  and  a 
stocky,  agile  John  Belushi  body.  He  pre- 
sided over  a  public  broadcasting  empire 
that  employs  its  own  small  army  of  agents 
to  collect  fees  from  every  household  with 
a  radio  or  television  set.  With  its  $3-bil- 
lion-a-year  budget,  the  fiercely  indepen- 
dent NHK  produces  all  of  its  own  pro- 
gramming, has  created  co-production 
companies  with  outside  investors,  runs 
four  television  channels — two  over  the  air 
and  two  via  satellite — and  sets  the  techni- 
cal standards  for  Japan's  emerging  high- 
definition-television  industry.  What's 
more,  although  it  competes  with  Five 
commercial  networks,  NHK  is  the  only 
one  allowed  by  law  to  give  politicians  air- 
time  during  election  campaigns.  As  a  re- 
sult, Shima  was  extremely  close  to  the 
bosses  of  the  conservative-party  factions 
that  rule  the  country  from  behind  the  rice- 
paper  doors  of  Japanese  teahouses 

For  a  few  minutes,  according  to  a  close 
business  associate  of  Shima's,  the  two  men 
sat  cross-legged  on  tatami  mats  and  ex- 
changed small  talk.  Then  Morita  got  down 
to  business.  He  told  Shima  that  Sony's 
board  of  directors  had  approved  his  plans  to 
purchase  Columbia.  Proudly,  he  pointed 
out  this  would  rank  as  the  most  expensive 
foreign  takeover ol an  American  compain 

So,  asked  Morita,  what  did  "the  Em- 
peror" think? 

According  to  the  business  associate, 
Shima  said  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"Morita-san.  you're  making  a  big  mistake 

Morita  could  hardly  believe  Ins  ears 

"Making  movies  is  different;  if  s  a  spe 
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cial  kind  of  business,"  Shima  explained. 
"You  don't  understand  Hollywood.  It 
won't  work.  You're  asking  for  trouble. 
You're  getting  into  a  business  that  you 
won't  be  able  to  control.  Don't  do  i//" 

There  is  a  consensus  in  Japan  that 
Sony  made  a  big  mistake  with  Co- 
lumbia," said  a  Japanese  who  manages 
his  company's  multimillion-dollar  movie 
investment  in  Los  Angeles.  "A  huge  mis- 
take," echoed  the  head  of  international 
sales  and  purchasing  for  one  of  Japan's 
major  film  studios,  whom  I  met  in  the 
dimly  lit  bar  of  the  Capitol  Tokyu  Hotel  in 
Tokyo,  where  he  showed  me  a  highly 
confidential  document  he  had  drawn  up 
for  his  bosses,  comparing  Sony's  pur- 
chase of  Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1989  with 
Matsushita's  acquisition  of  MCA  Inc.,  the 
parent  company  of  Universal  Pictures, 
fourteen  months  later.  "In  both  cases," 
the  document  concluded  in  what  was 
something  of  a  guess,  "the  companies 
were  bought  at  inflated  prices:  MCA  for 
16.3  times  cash  flow,  Columbia  for  23 
times  cash  flow." 

How  had  Sony  blundered  so  badly? 

Everyone  agreed  that  the  catalyst  for 
the  Columbia  deal  had  been  Walter  Yetni- 
koff,  the  brilliant,  hard-drinking  impresa- 
rio of  CBS  Records,  which  Sony  had 
purchased  for  $2  billion  in  1988.  "The 
day  Walter  closed  the  CBS  Records  deal 
with  Sony,  he  made  it  clear  to  several  of  us 
who  were  close  to  him  that  he  wanted  to  sit 
on  top  of  a  communications  empire,"  said 
someone  involved  in  the  Sony  takeover  of 
Columbia.  "Walter  wanted  to  run  a  compa- 
ny like  Steve  Ross's  Time  Warner." 

Yetnikoff  also  had  a  twenty-five-year- 
long relationship  with  Norio  Ohga,  a 
pudgy,  imperious  former  opera  singer 
with  a  head  for  business  whom  Morita  had 
installed  as  president  of  Sony.  While  he 
worked  on  Ohga,  trying  to  persuade  him 
to  think  positively  about  a  move  in  Holly- 
wood, Yetnikoff  telephoned  Mike  Ovitz, 
the  head  of  Creative  Artists  Agency,  and 
told  him,  "Buy  me  a  Hollywood  studio." 

Morita  was  more  enthusiastic  about 
owning  a  Hollywood  studio  than  was 
Ohga,  who  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  negotia- 
tions several  times.  If  Morita  cast  himself 
as  the  William  Paley  of  Japan,  then  Ohga 
was  his  Frank  Stanton,  a  man  of  impec- 
cable breeding  and  taste  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  every  detail,  including  the 
design  of  the  logo  on  Sony's  latest  gad- 

s.  "I  won't  do  this  without  Ohga," 
Morita   told    his    American    associates, 


"because  Ohga's  got  to  make  it  work." 

"Ohga  wanted  to  build  a  new  factory 
for  hardware,  which  needed  an  enormous 
capital  investment,"  said  a  source  close  to 
the  Japanese.  "Also,  Ohga  wasn't  sure  he 
agreed  with  the  direction  the  company 
would  take  if  it  bought  a  Hollywood  stu- 
dio. And  he  had  a  heart  attack  in  Germany 
in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations,  and  that 
delayed  everything  for  six  weeks." 

Nonetheless,  several  meetings  were  set 
up  between  the  Sony  team  and  Mike  Ovitz 
to  assess  the  value  of  various  Hollywood 
studios.  "Columbia  was  not  the  first  on 
the  hit  parade,"  said  an  informed  Holly- 
wood source.  "Mike  Ovitz  suggested  that 
Sony  buy  MCA  or,  as  a  secondary  recom- 
mendation, Paramount,  but  Sony  brought 
in  Pete  Peterson  of  Blackstone  as  their  in- 
vestment banker,  and  gave  Pete  a  dollar 
parameter  of  what  Sony  was  willing  to 
spend.  They  wouldn't  go  for  the  econom- 
ic investment  for  MCA  or  Paramount. 
Ovitz  was  asked  to  analyze  Columbia's 
product-flow  development,  its  film  li- 
brary, video  company,  and  administra- 
tion, and  he  walked  Pete  Peterson  and 
Sony  through  all  this  and  warned  them  of  all 
the  problems.  Ovitz  made  an  impassioned 
plea  for  Sony  to  go  after  MCA  or  even 
Paramount,  not  Columbia." 

Morita's  first  choice  to  manage  his  new 
studio  was  Ovitz  himself.  But  the  running 
joke  in  Hollywood  was  that,  since  the 
powerful  Ovitz  already  ran  all  the  studios, 
why  should  he  settle  for  one?  Ovitz  made 
it  plain  that  he  wasn't  interested,  but  Mo- 
rita would  not  give  up,  and  raised  the 
stakes  by  offering  Ovitz  not  only  the  mov- 
ie studio  but,  reportedly,  the  music  com- 
pany as  well.  During  one  meeting  be- 
tween the  Sony  people  and  Ovitz 's  team 
of  CAA  agents  and  accountants,  one  of 
Ovitz's  lieutenants  said  half  in  jest,  "O.K., 
if  you  really  want  us  to  run  Columbia,  give 
us  one-third  of  the  company." 

That,  obviously,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Without  American  management,  however, 
Sony  did  not  want  to  conclude  the  deal ,  and 
Yetnikoff,  who  by  this  time  had  been  in 
and  out  of  a  drug-and-alcohol  rehab  facility 
in  Minnesota,  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
hiring  his  friends  Peter  Guber  and  Jon  Pe- 
ters, the  odd-couple  team  of  producers 
whose  hit-and-miss  career  included  the 
blockbuster  Batman.  "Listen,  Peter,"  Yet- 
nikoff told  Guber,  "we've  talked  for  years 
and  years  about  us  doing  business  together 
and  about  your  running  something.  Come 
to  New  York  and  we'll  work  it  out." 
Guber  flew  to  New  York,  and  five  days 
later,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  hordes  of 
investment  bankers,  lawyers,  and  accoun- 
tants, Sony  was  well  on  its  way  to  acquir- 


ing the   services  of  Guber  and   Peters. 

"Walter  wanted  people  in  that  job  whom 
he  could  control,"  said  someone  involved 
in  the  deal .  '  'The  purpose  of  going  to  Guber 
and  Peters  was  twofold:  Walter  was  ex- 
tremely confident  because  of  the  father-son 
relationship  he  had  with  Jon  Peters.  In  addi- 
tion, Walter  was  bored  out  of  his  mind  with 
the  record  company.  He  wanted  to  be  Steve 
Ross,  and  he  said  that  in  front  of  groups  of 
people  as  a  joke.  But  he  meant  it." 

Hearing  about  this,  Ovitz,  a  deeply 
conservative  man  whose  sense  of  appro- 
priate behavior  seemed  almost  Japanese, 
submitted  to  Ohga  a  list  of  candidates  who 
had  broader  experience  in  managing  large 
organizations  than  did  Guber  and  Peters. 
But  Morita  and  Ohga  were  now  listening 
to  Yetnikoff,  not  Ovitz,  and  they  decided 
to  buy  out  Guber-Peters  Entertainment  Co. 
for  $200  million,  and  hire  the  two  produc- 
ers at  yearly  salaries  of  $2.75  million  each, 
plus  give  them  generous  bonus  and  profit- 
sharing  provisions.  Sony  then  made  a  bid 
for  Columbia.  When  it  came  to  the  question 
of  price — which  some  people  in  Holly- 
wood estimated  was  $1  billion  more  than 
the  company  was  worth — Ovitz  was  not 
asked  for  his  opinion,  and,  given  his  less- 
than-positive  feelings  about  Columbia's 
economic  health,  he  did  not  offer  it. 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  Morita  learned 
from  Ohga  that  Guber  and  Peters  were  not 
free  to  come  to  work  for  Columbia,  be- 
cause of  an  exclusive  production  contract 
they  had  with  Warner  Bros.  Guber  and 
Peters  had  thought  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  terminate  this  contract,  but  Time 
Warner  co-chairman  Steve  Ross,  stung  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Sony  without  consulting  him,  decided 
to  play  hardball.  One  informed  Hollywood 
source  told  me  that  Ovitz  offered  to  inter- 
cede with  Ross.  "Mike  said,  'Let  Steve  be 
the  papa  of  this  or  he'll  be  deeply  annoyed. ' 
But  Walter  wouldn't  listen." 

"If  Ross  is  going  to  play  hardball,  I'm 
going  to  play  hardball,"  Yetnikoff 
vowed.  And  he  did  just  that.  He  further 
estranged  Ross  by  refusing  to  allow 
Ross's  wife,  Courtney,  the  use  of  Michael 
Jackson  film  clips  in  Listen  Up,  the  movie 
she  produced  about  Quincy  Jones.  As  a 
result,  when  Michael  Schulhof,  the  head 
of  Sony's  operations  in  the  United  States, 
went  to  see  Ross,  the  Time  Warner  chief 
told  him  that  he  would  not  negotiate  with 
Yetnikoff.  Yetnikoff  was  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  negotiating  the  terms  of  the 
Guber-Peters  settlement  with  Ross,  which 
probably  cost  Sony  dearly. 

"Ultimately,"  said  someone  involved 
in  the  deal,  "Sony  went  for  the  company 
in  its  price  range.  They  passed  up  MCA, 
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which  went  to  Matsushita  for  $6. 1  billion. 
But  the  irony  is  that  when  you  figure  the 
$3.4  billion  Sony  paid  for  Columbia,  plus 
the  $i  .2  billion  in  debt  they  assumed,  and 
then  the  $800  million  to  $1  billion  they 
spent  to  buy  Guber  and  Peters  out  of  their 
contract  with  Warner  Bros.,  you're  talk- 
ing about  a  total  of  $5.6  billion,  which 
was  only  $500  million  less  than  it  would 
have  cost  them  to  get  MCA — a  far  better 
company  with  proven  management." 

As  soon  as  he  got  the  job,  Jon  Peters 
started  sending  empty  Falcon  jets 
to  London  at  $30,000  a  pop  to  pick  up  his 
girlfriend,  and  he  put  his  girlfriend  and  his 
ex-wife  on  the  Columbia  payroll  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or  more 
apiece,  and  he  redecorated  the  studio  for 
another  $100  million,  and  he  ordered  up 
sketches  of  Sonyland  theme  parks  and 
took  them  around  to  everybody  and  tried 
to  sell  them  on  it, "  said  an  informed  Holly- 
wood source.  "And  instead  of  showing  up 
in  the  office,  he  held  meetings  in  his  houses 
in  Malibu  and  the  Hollywood  Hills  dressed 
in  workout  clothes.  All  this  stuff  leaked  to 
the  press,  and  the  Japanese  went  ape-shit. ' ' 

There  is  a  new  myth  in  Hollywood  that, 
despite  the  billions  of  dollars  the  Japanese 
have  invested  in  the  movie  capital  over 
the  past  few  years,  they  are  woefully  ig- 
norant of  what  is  going  on  there  and  are 
content  to  operate  as  absentee  landlords. 
"Nobody  in  this  town  is  dealing  with  the 
Japanese,"  an  important  executive  in  the 
movie  business  assured  me.  "The  Japa- 
nese don't  show  up  at  dinner  parties, 
screenings,  Brisses,  birthday  parties,  and 
premieres.  It's  been  a  real  rat  fuck  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  I'll  bet  the  Japanese  don't 
have  the  vaguest  idea  what's  happening  in 
their  own  company." 

This  notion  of  Japanese  invisibility  is 
comforting  to  those  who  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Japanese  are  ill-suited  by 
language,  culture,  and  temperament  to 
managing  America's  dream  factories.  It 
permits  people  to  believe,  furthermore, 
that  the  rash  of  Japanese  takeovers  in  Hol- 
lywood are  in  practice  not  takeovers  at  all. 
But  as  I  discovered  in  dozens  of  inter- 
views in  Los  Angeles  and  Japan,  it  is  a 
serious  misreading  of  the  Japanese  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  piper 
without  calling  the  tune. 

The  fact  is  the  people  who  run  Sony 
knew  all  about  what  was  going  on  at  Co- 
lumbia. Two  years  ago,  during  the  negoti- 
ations for  Columbia  Pictures  Entertain- 
ment— the  parent  company  of  Columbia 


Pictures,  Tri-Star  Pictures,  Columbia  Pic- 
tures Television,  and  the  Loews  chain  of 
theaters — Sony's  top  managers  came  to  de- 
pend for  special  insight  into  the  American 
mind  on  Ken  Munakata,  a  twenty-eight- 
year-old  English-speaking  Japanese  with 
an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard.  Once  the  acqui- 
sition was  completed,  Sony  installed  Mu-, 
nakata  at  Columbia,  where,  in  classic  Japa- 
nese fashion,  he  has  been  functioning  ever 
since  as  Morita  and  Ohga's  eyes  and  ears. 

"When  you'd  go  into  Peter  Guber's  of- 
fice, you'd  see  this  young  Japanese  trainee 
sitting  in  the  corner,  not  saying  anything," 
recalled  an  agent.  "He'd  keep  a  running  log 
of  everything  that  was  going  on." 

Whenever  Morita  and  Ohga  blew  into 
Los  Angeles,  they  would  invite  Ken  Mu- 
nakata to  dinner  at  Spago,  where  they 
would  debrief  him  on  the  wacky  world  of 
Columbia.  In  time,  their  private  intelli- 
gence reports  became  public  knowledge  in 
America.  In  March  of  this  year  the  influ- 
ential "Calendar"  section  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  ran  a  long  and  damning 
article  about  the  Guber- Peters  regime, 
whose  record  of  wretched  excess  made  it 
look  as  though  Sony  were  intent  on  com- 
mitting hara-kiri  in  Hollywood. 

It  wasn't  just  the  waste  of  money  that 
horrified  Akio  Morita  and  Norio  Ohga. 
Even  more  important  from  their  point  of 
view  was  the  spectacle  of  managers  who 
were  diverting  company  resources  to  pri- 
vate uses. 

The  Japanese  collective  spirit  did  not 
mix  well  with  Hollywood  megalomania. 
"I  ran  into  Jon  Peters  one  day,"  said  an 
independent  producer  who  has  worked 
with  the  Japanese,  "and  I  warned  him  that 
all  these  stories  about  excess  at  Columbia 
would  hurt  him  in  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  Japanese.  And  he  said  to 
me,  'Hey,  you  don't  understand.  I'm 
fucking  Lew  Wasserman  now.'  It  just 
went  to  his  head." 

At  Columbia,  one  of  Peters's  jobs  was 
to  keep  a  managerial  eye  on  Frank  Price, 
the  studio  chief  at  Columbia  Pictures, 
while  Guber  supervised  Mike  Medavoy  at 
Tri-Star.  The  ever  confident  Medavoy 
was  rolling  the  dice  with  big-budget  mov- 
ies such  as  Steven  Spielberg's  Hook  ($60 
million  and  counting)  and  Bugsy,  starring 
Warren  Beatty  ($40  million).  The  more 
cautious  Price  was  headed  in  the  opposite 
direction,  with  low-budget  offerings  like 
Return  to  the  Blue  Lagoon  and  Boyz  N  the 
Hood.  Peters  was  particularly  brutal  with 
Price's  marketing  team,  whom  he  would 
humiliate  at  every  available  opportunity. 
But  (hey  were  not  alone. 

"I  was  in  the  room  one  day  when  a 
production  executive  who  was  casting  a 


movie  was  presenting  a  bunch  of  screen 
tests  to  Jon,"  recalled  a  former  Columbia 
executive.  "Jon  got  infuriated.  He  grabbed 
that  production  executive  by  the  necktie 
and  pulled  it  around  his  neck  tight  until  he 
choked,  and  then  he  lifted  him  bodily  out  of 
his  .seat  by  the  end  of  his  necktie.  And  he 
screamed  at  him,  'Don't  you  fucking  ever 
do  that  again  to  me!  You're  wasting  my 
time,  you  knucklehead!'  " 

Curiously,  Peters  was  as  much  a  rebel 
and  upstart  in  his  culture  as  Akio  Morita 
was  in  his.  But  even  his  critics  found  things 
to  admire  in  Jon  Peters.  "It's  impossible  to 
explain ,  but  Jon ,  while  he  has  excesses ,  can 
be  most  charming,"  one  said.  "He's  a 
diamond  in  the  rough.  He's  incredibly  en- 
thusiastic. He's  open  to  story  ideas.  It  can 
be  great  fun  working  with  him." 

Back  in  Tokyo,  the  Sony  people  ab- 
sorbed what  they  were  hearing  from  Ken 
Munakata  and  scratched  their  heads.  In 
America,  Sony's  Michael  Schulhof  was 
baffled  by  Guber's  inaction.  But  those  in 
the  movie  colony  who  knew  Guber  un- 
derstood that  he  was  a  classic  passive- 
aggressive  personality.  "I  never  say 
no,"  Guber  once  admitted  to  a  protege. 
"I  always  say  yes."  But  that  did  not 
mean  Guber  wasn't  deeply  ambitious 
and  fiercely  competitive.  "Don't  ever 
say  anything  good  about  someone  else's 
movie  to  me,  I  can't  stand  it,"  he  told 
the  same  protege. 

Guber  would  talk  about  his  problems 
during  repeated  phone  conversations  with 
Ray  Stark,  an  independent  producer  who 
had  been  a  behind-the-scenes  power  at 
Columbia  for  some  three  decades.  Stark, 
who  was  in  his  late  seventies  and  was 
thinking  about  selling  his  company,  was 
still  Columbia's  eminence  grise.  There 
were  those  who  believed  that  he  had  never 
forgiven  Jon  Peters  for  stealing  away  his 
biggest  star,  Barbra  Streisand,  when  Pe- 
ters was  a  mere  hairdresser,  and  that  he 
helped  develop  a  consensus  within  Co- 
lumbia that  Peters  had  to  go. 

That  consensus  was  led  by  Alan  Le- 
vine,  the  low-key  lawyer  whom  Guber 
had  installed  as  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  parent  company.  By  now,  Levine  and 
Peters  were  at  loggerheads,  and  Peters 
was  actively  trying  to  remove  him  from 
his  job.  Still,  Guber  bided  his  time.  He 
did  not  want  his  underlings  to  move 
against  his  partner  until  Barbra  Streisand, 
who  was  directing  The  Prime  of  Tides  lor 
Columbia,  finished  shooting  her  movie 
Streisand  was  still  crazy  about  Peters.  Not 
long  ago.  when  Jell  I Iv land,  a  Beverl) 
Hills  real-estate  agent  who  caters  to  the 
stars,  showed  her  a  chalet-style  house  built 
for  King  Vidor  that  was  on  the  market  fori 
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$5.5  million,  she  asked  Jon  Peters  to  visit 
the  house  and  give  her  his  advice.  Buy  it, 
tear  it  down,  and  rebuild  on  the  four-acre 
site,  he  told  her.  She  made  plans  to  do  so. 

Under  their  contracts  with  Sony,  Guber 
and  Peters  stood  to  share  at  the  end  of  five 
years  in  a  bonus  pool  worth  $50  million. 
Three  other  men — Alan  Levine,  Mike 
Medavoy,  and  Frank  Price — had  sliver 
shares  in  that  pool.  These  five  men  were 
also  entitled  to  participate  in  a  payout  of 
8.08  percent  of  any  increase  in  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  company,  with  the  li- 
on's share  once  again  going  to  Guber  and 
Peters.  For  Guber  to  get  his  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow — which  in  his  case 
would  amount  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars— he  knew  that  the  disruptive  Peters 
had  to  go. 

"Peter  ultimately  used  the  Alan  Le- 
vine-Jon  Peters  confrontation  for  his  own 
ends,"  said  an  informed  Hollywood  source. 
"He  saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  remove 
Jon  Peters  from  the  company.  He  knew 
that  the  Japanese  and  Mickey  Schulhof 
wanted  Peters  out,  so  he  set  up  a  meeting 
between  Levine  and  Schulhof  in  New 
York  that  went  on  for  three  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  meeting,  Jon  Peters  was  out.  It 
was  Peter  who  set  up  Jon  for  the  fall.  He 
engineered  the  whole  thing." 

Many  people  in  Hollywood  thought  that 
Jon  Peters  didn't  have  the  faintest  clue 
what  had  happened  to  him.  In  fact,  Peters 
told  friends  that  he  knew  of  his  ex-part- 
ner's role  in  his  undoing,  and  that  he  felt 
that  Peter  Guber  had  sold  out  to  the  Japa- 
nese. He  was  heard  to  observe,  "Peter  put 
on  a  kimono." 

"Jon's  going  is  going  to  be  a  loss  for 
Columbia,"  said  the  head  of  another  ma- 
jor motion-picture  company.  "He  has  no 
education  or  information,  he  doesn't  read 
— I  don't  mean  he  doesn't  read  what's  put 
in  front  of  him;  I  mean  he  does  not  read — 
but  at  least  Jon  has  instincts  that  he's  will- 
ing to  voice.  And  in  the  movie  business, 
that's  not  an  unimportant  thing." 

The  Japanese  were  obviously  delighted 
to  see  Jon  Peters  walk  out  the  door,  but 
Peters  may  still  have  the  last  laugh.  To  get 
him  to  go  quietly,  Sony  reportedly  made  a 
gigantic  settlement  on  Peters  worth  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  including  a  payout  of 
the  three  years  remaining  on  his  contract. 

Akio  Morita's  seventieth  birthday — 
January  26 — came  and  went  this  year 
without  his  having  achieved  the  coveted 
prize  of  the  Keidanren  chairmanship.  In- 
deed, the  purchase  of  Columbia  proved  to 


be  as  unpopular  with  the  Japanese  as  with 
Americans.  The  acquisition  was  de- 
nounced by  the  chairman  of  Keidanren, 
who,  speaking  for  the  entire  Japanese 
business  community,  recognized  it  as  a 
dangerous  precedent.  "Japanese  tend  to 
advertise  and  boast  about  purchasing  for- 
eign businesses  and  properties,"  intoned, 
the  Keidanren  chief  in  an  obvious  slap  at 
Morita.  "This  is  not  good." 

What's  more,  there  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
cided change  in  Norio  Ohga's  attitude  to- 
ward Morita.  It  was  true  that  Ohga  hadn't 
complained  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  fire 
Walter  Yetnikoff  as  president  of  Sony 
Music  Entertainment,  which  is  what  CBS 
Records  is  now  called.  Ohga  and  Yetni- 
koff had  been  close  friends — about  as 
close  as  a  Japanese  and  an  American  can 
get — but  the  newly  sober  Walter  had  been 
far  more  difficult  to  handle  than  when  he 
had  been  drunk.  Stories  filtered  out  of 
Sony  that  Ohga  was  fed  up  with  trying  to 
fix  Morita's  Hollywood  studio  for  him. 

Since  he  was  hired,  Peter  Guber  had 
invested  an  incredible  $700  million  in 
new  product.  Hudson  Hawk,  with  Bruce 
Willis,  which  Guber  had  inherited  from 
the  previous  regime  but  which  he  had  al- 
lowed to  balloon  in  terms  of  cost,  was 
already  a  mega-disaster.  What  if  that  was 
just  the  first  in  a  string  of  flops?  Colum- 
bia's negative  cash  flow  was  a  serious  fi- 
nancial drain  on  Sony,  for  which  Ohga 
was  responsible  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Ohga  feared  that  the  highly  publicized 
problems  at  Columbia  would  disrupt  har- 
monious relations  inside  the  larger  Sony 
family,  which  in  Japan  is  the  key  to  busi- 
ness success. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  it  looked  like 
Sony  was  invincible,"  said  a  movie  exec- 
utive who  has  dealt  extensively  with  the 
Japanese.  "Sony  was  the  first  Japanese 
company  to  buy  a  Hollywood  studio, 
and  everybody  was  screaming  that  the 
takeover  was  the  rape  of  American  cul- 
ture. But  then  Sony  began  to  take  a  huge 
hit  on  Columbia;  the  negative  cash  flow 
was  climbing  into  the  stratosphere, 
somewhere  in  the  $200-to-$300-million- 
a-year  range." 

It  was  possible,  ofcourse,  that  Guber 
would  get  lucky,  and  in  fact  some  Colum- 
bia executives  have  recently  begun  to  talk 
about  a  turnaround  based  on  the  success 
of  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's  Terminator 
2,  from  which  the  Columbia  unit  Tri-Star 
gets  a  distribution  fee.  There  were  also 
some  potential  blockbusters  in  the  pipe- 
line— Spielberg's  Hook  and  director  Barry 
Levinson's  Hugsy.  "If  Teiminator  2  does 
the  expected  $175  nillion  domestically," 
said  an  informed  s  urce,  "Columbia  as  its 
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distributor  should  make  about  $25  million 
to  $30  million.  That'll  increase  Colum- 
bia's cash  flow,  but  it  won't  put  a  dent  in 
what  they've  been  spending.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  half  a  dozen  of  their  pictures  do 
well,  things  could  start  to  turn  around.  And 
there's  a  lot  to  be  said  about  the  psychology 
of  hits  for  the  welfare  of  a  studio." 

Nonetheless,  many  people  in  Holly- 
wood openly  wondered  whether  Peter 
Guber  would  be  ankiing  out  of  Columbia. 
Indeed,  the  word  around  town  was  that 
Guber  was  laying  the  groundwork  for  his 
own  eventual  departure.  "Take  a  close 
look  at  the  setup  at  Columbia  Pictures  En- 
tertainment," said  a  veteran  producer. 
"They've  got  Columbia  Pictures,  Tri- 
Star,  and  Guber-Peters  Entertainment  Co. 
What's  Guber-Peters  Entertainment  doing 
there?  It's  very  strange  to  run  your  own 
studio  and  still  have  your  own  company. 
Why  keep  Guber-Peters  Entertainment  at 
all?  Why  is  it  that  wherever  Peter  goes 
and  discusses  deals  there's  always  some- 
one from  Guber-Peters  Entertainment  Co. 
with  him?  Why  are  they  buying  all  those 
scripts  with  Columbia  money  and  then 
laying  them  into  that  other  company?  Be- 
cause when  Peter  leaves,  he's  probably 
figuring  that's  going  to  be  his  golden 
parachute.  He'll  spin  off  Guber-Peters  En- 
tertainment and  inherit  all  those  expensive 
properties." 

There  was,  however,  another,  less  Ma- 
chiavellian explanation  for  the  continued 
existence  of  Guber-Peters  Entertainment. 
"From  the  start,"  said  a  former  Columbia 
executive,  "Peter  told  us  that  he  still 
wanted  to  be  involved  in  production.  But 
for  him  to  have  his  own  projects  in  Meda- 
voy's  Tri-Star  or  Price's  Columbia  would 
have  set  up  a  political  conflict.  He  saw 
Guber-Peters  Entertainment  as  a  literary- 
bound  company,  taking  books  and  turning 
them  into  movies,  and  that's  not  either 
Mike's  or  Frank's  principal  interest." 

The  embattled  management  team  at  Co- 
lumbia was  also  worried  about  the  threat 
from  the  Matsushita-MCA  axis,  a  deal 
that  was  put  together  by  none  other  than 
Mike  Ovitz.  Some  Columbia  executives 
believed  that  Ovitz,  who  reportedly 
earned  a  fee  of  more  than  $40  million 
from  Matsushita,  was  planning  to  take- 
over rival  MCA  upon  the  retirement  ol  Us 
chairman.  Lew  Wasserman.  "Ovitz  will 
go  there,"  one  of  Columbia's  top  brass 
said.  "Mike's  bored.  It's  one  of  the  chips 
on  his  table.  He's  steering  things  proj- 
ects and  talent — toward  MCA ." 

"They  can  say  what  they  wani  at  Co 
lumbia  about  Ovit/.  diverting  the  best  i.il 
cnl  and   best  projects  to  MCA,   but   it's 
entirely  untrue,"  said  an  informed  Holl) 
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wood  source.  "Lots  of  CAA's  clients  are 
working  at  Columbia.  Just  for  starters, 
Warren  Beatty  and  Barry  Levinson  are 
making  Bugsy;  Spielberg,  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, and  Robin  Williams  are  working  on 
Hook;  and  there  are  dozens  of  other  big 
CAA  stars  over  there.  Recently,  Guber 
had  six  of  the  best  Young  Turks  from 
CAA  to  his  house  in  Colorado  to  discuss 


projects.  So  all  this  is  just  Guber  and  com- 
pany trying  to  find  excuses  for  their  prob- 
lems. They're  trying  to  lay  off  the  blame 
for  the  disaster  at  Columbia.  They're  en- 
gaging in  revisionist  history." 

Viewing  all  this  from  Tokyo,  Akio  Mo- 
rita  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  wondering 
whether  "the  Emperor"  was  right  that  falj. 
day  two  years  ago  when  he  said,  "Don't 
do  it!"  In  a  curious  twist  of  fate,  "the 
Emperor"  himself  was  forced  to  resign 
from  NHK  in  July  of  this  year,  after  hav- 


ing lied  to  the  Japanese  parliament  con- 
cerning his  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  a 
failed  NHK  satellite  launch  in  April — re- 
portedly in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  was  traveling  with  a  female  companion 
at  the  time. 

! 'What's  amazing  about  it  to  me  is  that 
the  Japanese,  being  as  methodical  as  they 
are,  ever  got  into  this  jackpot  in  the  first 
place,"  said  an  astute  movie  executive. 
"What  started  off  strange  is  getting 
stranger  every  day."  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  225)  When  the 
novelist  Thomas  Wolfe  visited  Berlin  in 
1935,  Martha  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
regime's  viciousness,  but  to  no  avail, 
partly  because  Wolfe  was  drinking  so 
heavily.  Nevertheless,  her  objections  to 
Wolfe's  politics  and  carousing  didn't  keep 
her,  as  one  eyewitness  put  it,  "from  hov- 
ering like  a  butterfly  around  his  penis." 

Martha's  affair  with  Boris  Vinogradov, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Berlin,  completed  her  political  meta- 
morphosis. In  1936  the  couple  requested 
permission  from  Stalin  to  get  married;  af- 
ter they  received  no  answer,  Vinogradov 
returned  to  Moscow  and  Martha  never 
saw  him  again.  (Years  later  she  learned 
that  he  had  been  shot  in  1938,  during  Sta- 
lin's Great  Terror  against  Soviet  offi- 
cials.) The  wife  of  an  American  military 
attache  in  Berlin  at  the  time  remembers 
hearing  that  the  German  government  had 
forbidden  young  men  in  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try to  date  Martha.  "They  thought  she  was 
a  Communist  spy,"  she  told  me,  "but  I 
never  took  her  seriously.  I  always  had  the 
feeling  she  was  playing  games,  that  she  was 
just  interested  in  the  intrigue." 

Martha  denied  allegations  that  her  affair 
with  Vinogradov  had  anything  to  do  with 
"later  developments  and  faiths."  In  1975, 
she  wrote  to  her  friend  William  Shirer,  a 
correspondent  in  Berlin  during  the  thirties 
and  forties,  that  these  came  "from  hatred  of 
the  Nazis,  the  [civil]  war  in  Spain  and  deep 
respect  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  biggest 
opponent  of  Hitler."  However,  Sylvia 
Crane  has  a  different  view  of  her  girl- 
friend's political  motivations.  Crane — by 
marriage  a  member  of  the  wealthy  Crane 
plumbing  family — is  a  political  activist 
whose  heyday  was  the  McCarthy  era. 
"Martha  was  not  a  political  theoretician  as 
she  was  made  out  to  be  [by  the  McCarthy- 
ites],"  Crane  tells  me.  "She  just  liked 
sleeping  with  attractive  men,  and  that's 
how  she  learned  about  politics  and  history." 


Martha  returned  to  the  U.S.  at  the  end  of 
1937,  announcing  to  the  press  that  she  was 
"very  glad  to  be  back  in  America  because  it 
is  a  free  country. "  She  later  wrote  that  she 
was  "silently  determined  to  do  everything 
.  .  .  within  [my]  power  to  fight  Fascism  in 
Europe  and  prevent  its  formation  in  Ameri- 
ca. ' '  Martha's  fight  began  with  the  publica- 
tion, in  1939,  of  Through  Embassy  Eyes, 
which  eventually  became  a  best-seller.  She 
also  began  supporting  political  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  and  it  was  at  a  New 
York  fund-raising  party  for  the  group,  says 
a  friend,  that  Martha  met  Alfred  Stern. 
(Alfred  and  Martha,  according  to  several 
other  friends,  had  probably  met  previously 
in  Chicago  when  Alfred  was  still  married  to 
Marion  Rosenwald  and  Martha  was  work- 
ing at  the  Tribune.) 

Their  courtship  was  brief.  In  September 
of  1938,  the  ChicagoDaily  Tribune' s  head- 
line announced,  a.  k.  stern  weds  martha 
dodd;  it's  a  surprise.  The  couple  was 
married  at  the  Dodd-family  farm  near  Lees- 
burg,  Virginia,  and  soon  they  were  divid- 
ing their  time  between  a  penthouse  on 
Central  Park  West  and  a  sprawling  country 
estate  in  Connecticut. '  'They  had  a  series  of 
soirees,  one  after  the  other,"  Sylvia  Crane 
recalls.  "It  was  early  radical  chic,"  says 
another  friend;  Lillian  Hellman,  Marc  Blitz- 
stein,  Paul  Robeson,  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  Clifford  Odets,  and  Isamu  Noguchi 
were  regular  guests  at  the  Sterns'  parties, 
along  with  members  of  the  Soviet  and  East- 
ern European  diplomatic  set.  One  evening  a 
guest  looked  around  the  Sterns'  living  room 
and,  half  in  jest,  dubbed  the  crowd  "La 
Tres  Haute  Societe  Communiste." 

Years  later,  in  a  letter  to  an  American 
friend,  Martha  theorized  about  why  she 
and  Alfred  were  first  suspected  of  spying. 
"We  met  and  knew  and  talked  to  loads  of 
Yugoslavs,  Soviets,  Poles,  Czechs  at  par- 
ties and  receptions  at  our  home  and  at 
their  houses  and  embassies,  at  the  U.N., 


and  other  friends'  houses,"  Martha  wrote. 
"That's  all  there  is  to  that  part  of  it.  Ex- 
cept remember  the  whole  thing  was  dur- 
ing the  Joseph  McCarthy  era,  when  terri- 
ble injustices  were  being  done  to  progres- 
sive Americans." 

"Martha  and  I  were  never  active  com- 
munists," Alfred  wrote  their  lawyer 
Leonard  Boudin  in  1975.  "But  we  were 
close  to  the  Soviets  particularly  during  the 
anti-Nazi  war  period  and  also  after  the 
war.  We  thought  the  Soviet  Union  had  the 
most  advanced  and  progressive  system  of 
government .  .  .  and  we  wanted  this  system 
to  spread  and  prosper."  Martha's  inno- 
cent contacts  with  Soviet  diplomats,  some 
speculate,  may  have  ensnared  her  unwit- 
tingly in  treasonous  activities.  Rita  Kli- 
mova,  who  was  appointed  Czech  ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.  last  year  and  who  knew 
the  Sterns  in  Prague,  remembers  that 
"Martha  once  told  me  that  people  would 
drop  off  a  package  and  they  would  give  it 
to  somebody.  I  think  that  was  the  extent 
of  their  involvement.  They  socialized  with 
a  lot  of  people  who  were  probably  spies. 
But  I  think  they  were  not.  They  were 
wealthy  people,  and  wealthy  people  don't 
go  snooping  around,  because  snooping 
around  is  a  lot  of  hard  work."  And  Mar- 
tha never  liked  hard  work. 

"I  never  felt  that  Martha  gave  a  damn 
about  the  poor  or  the  downtrodden,"  re- 
calls a  friend.  "She  always  had  a  butler,  a 
cook,  a  secretary,  nannies,  gardeners,  and 
a  chauffeur,"  Sylvia  Crane  tells  me. 
Throughout  the  years  in  Prague  Martha 
stayed  up  late  writing,  and  never  got  up 
before  three  in  the  afternoon.  She  oiky 
told  her  lawyer  that  she  didn't  know  how 
to  boil  an  egg. 

In  1942,  Martha  volunteered  tocovei  the 
war  as  a  correspondent  on  the  Soviet 
front.  When  the  State  Department  refused 
to  issue  her  a  passport,  she  decided  thai 
duty  called  her  to  Hollywood,  where  shd 
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worked  with  Otto  Preminger  and  Ring 
Lardner  Jr.  (who  would  later  spend  a  year  in 
prison  as  one  of  the  Hollywood  Ten)  at 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  on  a  movie  about 
her  life  in  Germany.  Ultimately,  studio 
head  Darryl  Zanuck  shelved  the  project 
after  he  decided  he'd  made  enough  "histo- 
ry pictures,"  but  on  the  set  at  Fox,  Martha 
met  the  man  who  would  change,  some  say 
destroy,  her  life. 

Russian  emigre  Boris  Morros  was  a 
Hollywood  producer  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1922.  He  liked  to  boast  of  his  life  as 
a  child  music  prodigy  in  Russia  and  also 
claimed  to  have  composed  the  well- 
known  song  "Parade  of  the  Wooden  Sol- 
diers," although  his  name  doesn't  appear 
on  the  sheet  music.  He  claimed  to  have 
scored  the  music  for  almost  four  hundred 
films,  and  as  an  independent  producer 
made  Tales  of  Manhattan,  with  Rita 
Hayworth,  Henry  Fonda,  and  Ginger 
Rogers,  and  Carnegie  Hall,  with  conduc- 
tor Leopold  Stokowski  and  pianist  Artur 
Rubenstein. 

Morros  was  also  a  Soviet  agent.  In  his 
memoirs,  My  Ten  Years  as  a  Counterspy, 
Morros  described  how  he  was  black- 
mailed into  spying  for  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Vassili  Zubilin,  second  secretary  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and,  according  to  the 
F.B.I. ,  the  chief  of  Soviet  intelligence  in 
the  United  States  in  the  thirties  and  early 
forties.  When  Zubilin  arranged  for  Mor- 
ros's  ailing  father  to  leave  Russia,  Morros 
claimed,  he  demanded  that  Morros  repay 
the  favor  by  expanding  his  small  music- 
publishing  company  to  employ  Soviet 
agents.  Then,  in  1947,  Morros  became  an 
undercover  agent  for  the  F.B.I.  After  he 
switched  sides,  he  said  that  from  1943  to 
1945  his  company  was  used  as  an  espio- 
nage front  for  transmitting  American  mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  commercial  informa- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1943,  Morros  stated,  Zubilin  had  in- 
troduced him  to  Alfred  Stern,  boasting 
that  Stern  was  "an  American  millionaire 
in  our  pocket."  According  to  George  Car- 
pozi,  author  of  Red  Spies  in  the  U.S., 
Morros  felt  Stern  behaved  like  "a  puppet 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  string  manipulat- 
ed by  his  wife."  Stern  invested  $130,000 
in  Morros's  company,  but  the  business  re- 
lationship between  the  Sterns  and  Morros 
was  short-lived  and  ended  acrimoniously. 
Although  Morros's  company  published 
several  hits  (including  "Chattanooga 
Choo  Choo"),  it  failed  to  prosper,  and 
the  Sterns  and  Morros  began  to  quarrel. 
Eventually,   the   Sterns  demanded   that 


Morros  return  their  investment.  Under 
pressure  from  the  Sterns'  lawyer  and  Jack 
Soble,  a  co-conspirator  in  the  espionage 
network  that  the  Sterns  were  later  accused 
of  having  participated  in,  Morros  returned 
$100,000,  but  not  before  Martha,  accord- 
ing to  Morros,  warned  the  Soviets  that  he 
couldn't  be  trusted. 

Martha's  intuition,  if  one  believes' Mor- 
ros, was  good.  When  he  turned  himself  in 
to  the  F.B.I,  in  1947,  Morros  claimed  he 
had  "atoned"  for  his  past.  More  likely, 
however,  he  had  simply  become  scared  of 
getting  caught.  (F.B.I,  files  reveal  that  the 
bureau  knew  all  about  Morros's  "clandes- 
tine contacts"  with  Zubilin.) 

With  Morros's  cooperation,  the  F.B.I. 's 
Operation  Mocase  was  then  launched.  Be- 
tween 1947  and  '57  Morros  funneled  infor- 
mation to  the  bureau  about  a  Soviet  spy  ring 
run  by  Jack  and  Myra  Soble,  Jacob  Albam, 
and,  allegedly,  Jane  and  George  Zlatovski, 
Martha  and  Alfred  Stern,  and  various  Sovi- 
et diplomats.  "Martha's  forte,"  Morros 
reported  to  the  F.B.I. ,  "was  recruiting  new 
volunteers  to  the  Cause. . . .  Alfred's  role 
was  that  of  financier." 

Morros,  who  later  became  known  as 
"the  charming  counterspy,"  was  himself 
a  suspicious  character,  one  of  many  flam- 
boyant and  self-promoting  informers 
whose  hyperbolic  allegations  about  Soviet 
espionage  fueled  the  spy  fever  that  swept 
the  nation  during  the  McCarthy  era.  Upon 
close  scrutiny,  Morros  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  man  of  doubtful  personal  and  fi- 
nancial integrity.  For  instance,  when  his 
wife  filed  for  divorce  years  after  he  began 
spying  for  the  United  States,  she  testified 
that  Morros  had  failed  in  recent  years  to 
provide  support  for  his  ninety-eight-year- 
old  father,  who  had  arrived  in  Los  Ange- 
les from  Russia  in  1943  (this  was  the  man 
whose  rescue  from  Soviet  Communism 
Morros  cited  as  his  reason  for  spying  for 
the  Russians  in  the  first  place).  His  busi- 
ness losses — he  filed  for  bankruptcy 
twice — also  seem  to  have  influenced  his 
decision  to  become  a  counterspy.  Where 
Morros's  truths  stopped  and  his  fantasies 
began  remains  a  mystery,  although  the  ef- 
fect they  had  on  the  lives  of  others,  some 
of  whom  were  probably  innocent,  is  no 
mystery  at  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  Martha  and  Al- 
fred decided  to  adopt  a  child,  surpris- 
ing both  their  friends  and  their  family. 
Last  November,  I  talked  to  Joanne  Stern 
about  Alfred  and  Martha's  son,  Bobby. 
"He  was  a  beautiful,  adorable  boy,"  Jo- 
anne told  me,  "but  I  thought  they  were 
self-indulgent.  I  never  understood  why  the 
hell  people  of  that  age  who  weren't  pre- 


pared to  get  up  in  the  morning  would  have 
adopted  a  little  kid."  Years  later,  Martha 
told  a  close  Czech  friend  that  "it  just 
seemed  like  the  thing  to  do,  with  the  coun- 
try estate  and  our  wealth."  But  she  was  not 
the  maternal  type.  "Martha  was  everything 
else  but  a  mother,"  says  one  of  their 
friends.  "And  Alfred  was  kind,  but  not  a 
father.  The  child  was  more  or  less  a  toy." 

Recently  declassified  F.B.I,  files  reveal 
that  the  bureau  had  informants  among  the 
Sterns'  servants,  probably  including  Bob- 
by's nanny,  and  that  by  July  of  1947  the 
family  was  under  twenty-four-hour  sur- 
veillance. Wiretaps  and  mail  intercepts 
had  been  set  up  on  their  New  York  apart- 
ment and  Connecticut  estate;  Martha's 
meetings  with  the  second  secretary  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  her  talks  with  the  Polish 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  and  her  lunchtime 
trysts  in  Central  Park  with  the  Yugoslav 
consul  general  were  reported  on  in  great 
detail.  The  Sterns  were  aware  of  the  tight- 
ening F.B.I,  surveillance.  "We  were  told 
by  an  anonymous  person  in  the  Ridgefield, 
Conn,  phone  company,"  Martha  wrote  a 
friend,  "that  our  phone  was  tapped." 

Then,  in  1953,  gossip  columnist  Leon- 
ard Lyons  reported  that  "a  daughter  of  the 
former  ambassador  to  Germany  during 
Roosevelt's  regime"  was  being  sum- 
moned to  testify  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  "She 
was  frightened  to  death  about  appearing," 
Sylvia  Crane  says.  One  morning  that  De- 
cember the  Sterns  hastily  abandoned  their 
Connecticut  estate  at  five  a.m.  By  six 
A.M.,  according  to  a  former  Ridgefield 
postmaster,  F.B.I,  agents  had  arrived  to 
question  them.  "Nobody  in  our  family 
knew  they  were  leaving  to  Mexico,"  Al- 
fred R.  Stern  says.  "He  never  confided  in 
me.  And  I  don't  blame  him.  I  mean,  why 
should  he?  This  was  not  our  relationship. 

If  Alfred  and  Martha's  flight  implicated 
them,  it  was  probably  less  an  admission  of 
guilt  than  a  sign  of  understandable  panic. 
The  fact  that  the  American  government 
had  recently  executed  Ethel  Rosenberg, 
the  mother  of  two  young  boys,  horrified 
Martha.  "It  wasn't  entirely  a  question  of 
being  guilty,"  says  their  lawyer  Victor 
Rabinowitz.  "It  was  also  a  question  of 
whether  they  could  go  through  this  sort  of 
thing,  which  is  pretty  grueling.  And  they 
were  not  particularly  tough  people.  They 
had  a  pretty  aristocratic,  upper-class  man 
ner  of  living . " 

In  1953,  Mexico  City  was  a  haven  for 
political  expatriates  and  blacklisted 
members  of  the  Hollywood  community. 
Most  people  scraped  by  on  their  savings 
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but  the  Sterns  lived  "in  princely  fash- 
ion," remembers  Jean  Butler,  wife  of  the 
blacklisted  screenwriter  Hugo  Butler.  "It 
was  a  scramble  for  the  rest  of  us,"  says 
Butler,  who  now  lives  in  Hollywood, 
"but  they  were  people  of  great  wealth, 
and  like  all  such  people  they  were  differ- 
ent. They  had  a  moat  around  them." 

The  Sterns  lived  in  a  large  penthouse 
duplex  apartment  filled  with  art  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Connecticut — 
friends  remember  paintings  by  Monet, 
Cezanne,  and  Renoir.  Soon  after  arriving, 
they  bought  land  in  Cuernavaca  and  start- 
ed building  a  lavish  ranch-style  house. 
They  became  known  for  giving  extrava- 
gant parties,  and  Martha,  who  liked  to 
collect  people  as  well  as  art,  became  the 
patron  of  Diego  Rivera,  David  Alfaro  Si- 
queiros,  and  Pablo  O'Higgins — all  politi- 
cally committed  leftist  artists  and  members 
of  the  Mexican  Muralist  school.  But  as 
usual  there  was  more  to  it.  "Martha  was  a 
nympho,"  one  woman  says.  "She  had  af- 
fairs with  everybody.  She  was  insatiable." 

"We  felt  uncomfortable  with  her  behav- 
ior," Butler  remembers.  "We  were  all  rad- 
ical politically,  but  square  in  our  sexual 
behavior.  She  acted  like  she  had  a  divine 
right  to  any  behavior  of  her  choosing." 

On  January  25,  1957,  newspapers 
across  America  carried  the  headline:  SEIZE 

3  AS  SPIES,  CHARGE  THEY  STOLE  U.S.  SE- 
CRETS FOR  KREMLIN.  The  publicly  accused 
spies  were  Jack  and  Myra  Soble  and  Jacob 
Albam.  Within  a  month  of  the  indictment, 
American  consular  officials  in  Mexico 
served  the  Sterns  with  a  subpoena  sum- 
moning them  before  a  grand  jury  for  ques- 
tioning. "The  Justice  Department,  at  that 
time,  was  finding  the  most  underhanded 
ways  of  getting  indictments,"  says  Paul 
O'Dwyer,  who  currently  serves  as  New 
York  City  commissioner  to  the  United 
Nations  and  who  once  represented  the 
Sterns  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  get  the 
subpoena  quashed. 

The  grand  jury  convened  on  March  14, 
1957,  but  the  Sterns  did  not  appear. 
"They  were  very  apprehensive,"  O'Dwy- 
er remembers.  "They  believed  that  Mor- 
ros  would  say  one  thing  and  they  would 
say  another,  and  that  would  be  an  indict- 
able offense.  ...  All  the  rules  about  the 
defendant  being  innocent  until  proven  oth- 
erwise— all  those  rules  went  out  the  win- 
dow because  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
these  trials  took  place." 

Recently  declassified  State  Department 
documents  indicate  that  President  Eisen- 
hower considered  the  Sterns  "important  to 


the  national  defense,"  and  that  he  sent  a 
personal  message  to  Mexican  president 
Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  asking  that  he  deport 
the  couple,  whose  passports  had  expired. 

On  July  21,  tipped  off  to  the  U.S.'s 
high-level  negotiations,  Martha,  Alfred, 
and  their  twelve-year-old  son,  traveling 
on  black-market  Paraguayan  passports  as<- 
the  Escamilla  family,  boarded  a  one  A.M. 
flight  to  Amsterdam  via  Montreal.  From 
Amsterdam,  they  immediately  flew  to 
Prague.  O'Dwyer  learned  that  the  Sterns 
had  fled  Mexico  when  he  opened  his 
newspaper  the  next  day.  "I  certainly 
wouldn't  have  persuaded  them  not  to,"  he 
tells  me.  "Their  lives  were  at  stake.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  belief  that  knowing  how  Bo- 
ris Morros  was  acting,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  the  Rosenbergs  and  elec- 
trocuted them,  they  would  have 
electrocuted  Martha  and  Alfred." 

Six  weeks  later,  the  Stems  were  indicted 
in  absentia.  The  federal  grand  jury  charged 
that  in  their  zeal  to  aid  the  Russians  the 
Sterns  invested  $130,000  in  Morros's  mu- 
sic-publishing business  as  a  front  for  their 
activities  as  spies  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  they  used  their  lavish  Connecticut  es- 
tate for  meetings  with  Soviet  agents.  To 
hand  down  an  indictment,  a  grand  jury  does 
not  need  to  be  convinced  of  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt;  it  needs  only  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
against  an  accused  to  warrant  requiring  him 
to  stand  trial.  The  indictment  against  the 
Sterns  is  vague  and  presents  no  evidence 
that  Morros's  music  company  was  actually 
used  as  an  espionage  front  or  that  the  Sterns 
spied  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  F.B.I. 's  collective  mind,  howev- 
er, there  was  little  doubt  about  the  Sterns' 
guilt.  In  1975,  Quinlan  Shea,  the  head  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Appeals  Unit 
of  the  Justice  Department,  told  their  law- 
yer that  "it  was  his  impression  from  look- 
ing through  the  file  that  the  Sterns  were 
the  major  figures  in  the  F.B.I,  investiga- 
tion into  Soviet  espionage,  that  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  possibly  more 
important  than  either  Hiss  or  the  Rosen- 
bergs in  that  investigation." 

More  than  2,900  pages  of  F.B.I,  files 
(the  Sterns'  file  contains  more  than 
10,000  pages)  released  to  me  this  year  re- 
veal that  the  Sterns  were  friendly  with 
Jack  Soble,  his  wife,  Myra,  and  George 
and  Jane  Zlatovski,  and  also  that  Alfred 
Stern  had  business  dealings  with  Morros, 
but  they  provide  no  real  evidence  about 
the  Soviet  espionage  ring  in  which  the 
Sterns  allegedly  participated.  Martha's 
correspondence,  which  her  will  left  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  is  a  minefield  of 
cryptic  clues.  "We  were  unaware  of  what 


the  'co-conspirators'  (alleged,  of  course) 
were  up  to  then  or  later,"  Martha  wrote  a 
friend  in  1975.  "We  do  not  deny  for  one 
minute  that  we  were  idealists  and  believed 
that  socialism,  justly  applied,  might  be 
the  answer  for  the  two  billion  still  op- 
pressed people  in  the  world."  Years  later, 
when  attorney  Leonard  Boudin  tried  to  get 
their  indictment  quashed,  he  told  Justice 
Department  officials  that  the  Sterns  "are 
innocent  in  their  relationship  with  the 
Russians,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
intentions  of  the  latter." 

It  seems  to  be  quite  a  lush  life,"  re- 
ported A.  M.  Rosenthal  in  a  1959 
New  York  Times  article  about  the  Sterns  in 
Prague.  "Mr.  Stern  has  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  Mrs.  Stern  is  something  of  a 
celebrity  in  Communist  terms,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  former  U.S.  diplomat."  To  many 
Czechs,  the  Sterns  seemed  like  exiled  roy- 
alty, sheltered  in  their  villa  from  the  reali- 
ties and  hardships  of  daily  life.  "It  was  a 
bit  incongruous,"  says  a  Czech  friend. 
"Somebody  with  all  that  money  probably 
had  more  hard  currency  than  the  entire 
Czech  government — well,  almost  as 
much."  Friends  remember  Alfred,  who 
worked  as  a  consultant  in  the  Housing 
Ministry,  spending  time  tending  to  his  in- 
vestment portfolio  and  telexing  instruc- 
tions from  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  in 
Prague  to  his  investment  advisers  at  the 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  in  Zurich  and 
the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Frankfurt. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cort,  an  American  who 
sought  asylum  in  Prague  for  evading  the 
draft  during  the  Korean  War,  remembers 
Martha  as  "the  upper-class  grande 
dame."  She  was  often  seen  driving 
around  town  in  the  backseat  of  their  black 
Mercedes,  wearing  a  wide-brimmed  hat 
and  sunglasses,  or  in  her  special  seat  at 
the  symphony.  Martha  was  lionized  in  the 
Czech  and  Soviet  press  as  a  "progres- 
sive" American  author  who  fled  political 
persecution.  Her  diary  and  two  novels— 
Sowing  the  Wind  and  The  Searching 
Light — as  well  as  numerous  articles  were 
published  in  Prague  and  Moscow.  What 
luxuries  the  Sterns  didn't  order  from 
abroad  their  chauffeur  would  pick  up 
across  the  border  in  Germany.  "They 
would  send  him  for  avocados  and  brocco- 
li," Ambassador  Klimova  tells  me. 

"They  were  living  like  a  fly  in  amber," 
remembers  David  Leff,  who  went  to 
Prague  after  losing  his  job  with  the  United 
Nations  for  refusing  to  take  a  loyalty  oath. 
When  toilets  in  their  villa  broke,  accord- 
ing to  Ambassador  Klimova,  the  Stems 
would  call  the  Czech  foreign  minister.  "I 
iissurc  you  it  was  a  very,  very  good  meth 
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Grand  Illusions 

od  of  getting  things  done,"  she  says.  I 
asked  several  friends  why  the  Sterns  re- 
ceived such  special  treatment.  Dr.  Joseph 
Cort  had  a  straightforward  answer:  "Mon- 
ey. They  wanted  special  service,  they 
paid  for  it,  and  they  got  it." 

Antonfn  Liehm,  one  of  the  Sterns' 
guides  to  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of 
Prague,  was  working  in  the  Czech  Foreign 
Office  in  1957  when  he  was  assigned  by 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Jiff  Hajek  to  take 
care  of  Martha  and  Alfred.  "They  had  ar- 
rived in  Prague  and  didn't  know  anybody," 
Liehm  tells  in  a  phone  interview  from  Paris, 
where  he  moved  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
'68.  "They  needed  someone  who  spoke 
English.  They  were  completely  lost,  and 
had  a  thousand  questions — what  car  to  im- 
port, where  to  find  a  mechanic."  Among 
other  things,  Martha  wanted  to  find  rasp- 
berry silk  lining  for  her  coat. 

"When  they  first  arrived  in  Prague," 
Hajek  says,  "they  must  have  had  certain 
illusions  about  the  Stalinist  regime  as  it 
existed  here."  Hajek,  who  was  foreign 
minister  in  the  short-lived  Prague  Spring 
government  of  1968  (a  reform  Communist 
regime)  and  later  one  of  the  founding 
spokesmen  for  the  dissident  movement 
called  Charter  77,  was  an  eyewitness  to  the 
Sterns'  political  odyssey.  When  I  visited 
the  courtly,  soft-spoken  seventy-seven- 
year-old  last  January,  he  was  living  alone 
with  his  dog  in  a  modest  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  Prague.  "Many  Czechs,"  ac- 
cording to  Hajek,  "some  of  whom  were 
imprisoned  for  their  beliefs,  others  who 
would  join  the  Prague  Spring  government 
in  1968,  helped  the  Sterns  see  the  true 
reality  of  life  in  our  country  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Yet  in  1963,  six  years  after  arriving  in 
Prague,  the  Sterns  were  still  searching  for 
the  ever  illusive  virtuous  revolution.  That 
year  they  packed  up  and  moved  to  Ha- 
vana, which  was  warmer,  and  also,  prob- 
ably not  coincidentally,  closer  to  the 
United  States.  Once  there,  Martha  quickly 
fell  in  love  with  the  romance  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  It  was  "a  new,  lively,  dewy- 
eyed  Revolution,"  Martha  later  wrote  to  a 
friend  from  her  Berlin  days,  "like  the  So- 
viet revolution  must  have  been  in  the 
years  following  1917.  We  only  hope  that 
they  will  never  make  the  same  mistakes 
that  were  made  over  here  [in  Prague]." 

But  the  Sterns  grew  disillusioned  with 
the  Cuban  revolution  after  a  few  years  and 
returned  to  Prague  in  the  summer  of  1968. 
"Their  timing  was  very  unlucky,"  says 
Ambassador  Klfmova.   In  August,  when 


Soviet  troops  invaded  Czechoslovakia  and 
ended  the  country's  Prague  Spring,  the 
Sterns  were  "horrified  and  disgusted  at 
what  happened."  They  wrote  Antonfn 
Liehm,  "We  firmly  and  indignantly  stand 
by  principle:  that  no  matter  what  you  were 
deciding  and  experimenting  with  in 
Czechoslovakia,  it  was  your  affair  and  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  any  outside  pow- 
er,  most  especially  not  by  a  'brother  so- 
cialist' country.  As  you  know  we  have 
done  nothing  in  the  last  eleven  years  but 
live  under  Soviet  domination  in  one  form 
or  another.  Could  we  do  it  again  in 
Prague?"  Evidently,  the  answer  was  yes. 
"It  was  their  best  bet,"  according  to  Am- 
bassador Klfmova,  "because  the  country 
provided  them  with  human  comforts." 

In  1974,  Alfred  R.  Stern  went  to  Prague 
to  see  his  father  for  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years.  The  meeting  between  fa- 
ther and  son  was  friendly,  though  Martha 
kept  to  herself  and  reserved  nasty  com- 
ments for  her  letters  to  various  friends. 
"Al's  son  by  ('out  of)  Marion  is  coming 
for  a  flying  visit  (1  day)  this  weekend! 
Why  he  comes  after  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  'deafening'  silence  is  beyond  us! 
Maybe  because  Al  is  seventy-seven  and  I, 
sixty-six,  and  he  figures  we  haven't  got 
much  longer." 

Peggy  Stern  remembers  that  her  father 
"was  disappointed  that  it  had  turned  out 
this  way  and  that  he  really  didn't  know  his 
father  after  all  those  years."  Stern  says 
that  it  was  painful  to  see  his  father  so  un- 
happy. "I  would  speak  to  him  in  the  Inter- 
continental Hotel  and  he  would  break 
down.  ...  I  had  the  feeling  that,  given  any 
kind  of  choice,  he'd  rather  be  in  New 
York,  in  the  United  States."  But  Stern 
didn't  want  to  pry  too  deeply  into  his  fa- 
ther's past.  "He  paid  a  big  price  for  what 
he'd  done,  and  I  didn't  want  him  to  have 
to  say  to  me,  'I  never  should  have  done 
it.'  "  The  two  men  reunited  in  Prague  one 
more  time,  three  years  later,  on  Alfred 
Stern's  eightieth  birthday. 

Besides  the  deterioration  of  ties  with 
their  immediate  families,  Alfred  and  Mar- 
tha paid  another  price  for  their  life  in  ex- 
ile. The  couple's  son,  Bobby,  had  lived  a 
life  of  trauma  and  instability  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  psychiatrist  engaged  by  the 
Sterns,  most  likely  contributed  to  his 
mental  problems.  At  the  age  of  eight, 
Bobby  was  uprooted  and  taken  to  Mexico; 
at  twelve,  without  any  warning,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  school  and  taken  to 
Prague.  A  few  years  later,  when  he  barely 
spoke  Czech,  his  parents  left  him  with 
Czech'  friends  while  traveling  to  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  around  Eastern  Eu- 


rope for  months  at  a  time.  Later,  when 
Alfred  and  Martha  moved  to  Havana, 
Bobby  was  placed  in  the  care  of  their  sec- 
retary Lilenka.  Friends  and  teachers  ob- 
served that  in  his  late  teens  Bobby  started 
hallucinating  and  hearing  voices,  showing 
signs  of  schizophrenia.  The  Sterns  at  first 
dismissed  these  problems  as  evidence  of  a 
minor  "nervous  condition." 

The  Soviet  tanks  that  rolled  into  Prague 
in  1968  apparently  aggravated  Bobby's 
condition.  When  I  spoke  to  Lilenka  in 
Prague  last  January,  she  told  me  that  for 
years  "Bobby  had  been  hallucinating 
about  men  in  uniforms  behind  sandbags — 
and  now  it  was  all  coming  true."  Three 
days  after  the  Soviet  troops  entered  the 
city,  Lilenka  put  Bobby  on  one  of  the  few 
trains  out.  He  was  sent  to  London,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year,  living  with  a  doc- 
tor's family.  In  1969,  he  returned  to  Mex- 
ico City,  where  he  still  lives,  in  the  care 
of  the  Sterns'  former  butler,  doing  odd 
jobs  as  a  mechanic. 

In  the  early  seventies,  Judd  Marmor,  an 
eminent  Los  Angeles  psychiatrist  who  still 
treats  patients  in  the  Hollywood  commu- 
nity, was  asked  by  the  Sterns  to  visit  Bob- 
by, who  by  then  was  called  Bob,  in 
Mexico  City,  and  recommend  a  course  of 
treatment.  "What  I  must  emphasize  most 
strongly,"  Marmor  wrote  the  Sterns  after 
returning,  "is  that  regardless  of  his  bio- 
chemical vulnerability  which  made  him 
susceptible  to  a  schizophrenia  reaction, 
Bob's  schizophrenia  is  not  simply  an  or- 
ganic condition.  He  is  an  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  the  same  circumstances  that  have 
driven  you  both  from  your  native  land." 
In  another  letter,  Marmor  advised,  "Bob 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  unfortunate 
victimized  innocent  bystanders  of  the 
whole  miserable  McCarthy  era  in  Ameri- 
can history.  .  .  .  The  profound  disruption 
of  your  and  his  life,  beginning  when  he 
was  twelve  and  continuing  really  ever 
since,  constitutes  an  inordinate  life  stress 
coming  at  a  critical  period  in  his  develop- 
ment. Adolescence  is  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable period  during  which  a  child's 
identity  is  being  crystallized,  friendships 
being  formed  and  social  roots  being  e\ 
tended.  For  Bob  these  processes  were  all 
seriously  interrupted  and  the  task  of  estab 
lishing  new  roots,  new  friendships  in  fol 
eign  lands,  and  even  involving  the 
learning  of  a  new  language,  constituted  ;t 
serious  stress.  The  fact  that  both  of  you 
were  understandably  upset  during  this  pe- 
riod and  that  he  had  to  spend  B  giv.it  deal 
of  time  away  from  you  was  all  profoundly 
disturbing  to  him." 

For  years,  the  Sterns  had  tried  to  instil \ 
their  flight  from  America  by  saying  the) 
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Grand  Illusions 

were  protecting  their  son  from  political 
persecution,  but  the  nature  of  their  protec- 
tion may  have  permanently  incapacitated 
him.  "Martha's  sense  of  guilt  is  almost  an 
obsession,"  Alfred  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
1970.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sterns 
didn't  want  to  cope  with  the  reality  of 
their  son's  long-term  illness.  "I  think  that 
one  of  Bob's  deep  sources  of  distress," 
Marmor  told  the  Sterns,  "is  a  feeling  that 
he  is  not  wanted  at  home  by  you." 

By  1977  the  Sterns  had  lived  under 
Communist  rule  for  two  decades.  In- 
creasingly, they  had  adopted  the  views  of 
dissident  Czech  friends.  "They  had  defi- 
nitely turned  against  the  system  after  what 
happened  in  '68,"  Peggy  Stern,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  Prague  in  1974,  remembers. 
"They  introduced  me  to  friends  of  theirs 
who  had  been  in  prison.  It  wasn't  like  all 
of  a  sudden  they  were  anti-Communist, 
but  I  think  they  didn't  quite  know  what 
they  thought  anymore." 

In  1 977  the  Sterns  began  contributing  to 
Charter  77,  the  Czech  human-rights  move- 
ment inspired  by  the  1975  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. "When  we  founded  Charter  77," 
says  Hajek,  "I  told  them  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  them  if  we  continued  our  rela- 
tionship. Alfred  left  the  room  and  returned 
with  an  envelope,  which  he  handed  to  me. ' ' 
Over  the  next  few  years,  the  Sterns  gave 
Charter  77  one  million  crowns  (around 
$75,000  at  the  time).  "It  was  very  impor- 
tant for  us,"  says  Hajek,  who  was  subject- 
ed to  police  surveillance,  house  searches, 
detentions,  and  vicious  attacks  in  the  press. 
"It  was  not  easy — after  all,  they  were  peo- 
ple who  for  their  opposition  abroad  found 
an  asylum  here  and  were  expected  to  re- 
spect the  power  that  gave  them  the  asy- 
lum." As  a  result,  Rita  Klimova  (a 
persecuted  dissident  who  was  hounded  out 
of  her  university  teaching  job  after  the  Sovi- 
et invasion  in  1968),  who  supported  Char- 


ter 77  but  for  security  reasons  did  not  join 
the  movement,  became  the  intermediary 
between  the  movement  and  the  Sterns. 

Now  you  are  beginning  to  know  what 
life  in  exile  is  like,"  Martha  had 
written  Anton  in  Liehm  after  he  fled  Prague 
for  Paris.  "It  is  a  painful  life  and  gets  worse 
as  you  grow  older."  Exile  dissipated  Mar- 
tha's talent  as  a  writer.  "My  God,  how  I 
have  wandered,"  she  complained  to  a 
friend.  She  made  no  progress  in  a  "life  and 
death  struggle"  with  her  memoirs,  and 
grew  increasingly  bitter  as  she  recognized 
that  in  death,  as  in  life,  she  would  be  best 
remembered  not  for  her  writing  but  for  her 
indictment  on  unproven  espionage  charges. 

In  1977  the  Sterns  sent  President  Jimmy 
Carter  a  letter  saying  they  wanted  to  come 
home.  According  to  The  Washington  Post, 
the  Sterns  "told  the  president  that  they  were 
American  refugees  who  feel  isolated  in  a 
strange  land."  The  letter  was  part  of  a  ten- 
year  campaign  to  get  the  espionage  indict- 
ment against  them  dismissed,  involving 
negotiations,  through  their  lawyers,  with 
F.B.I,  and  Justice  Department  officials 
(who  initially  insisted  on  interrogating 
Martha)  and  appeals  to  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Harold  Tyler.  In  1979,  when  the  govern- 
ment dropped  its  case  against  them,  the 
Justice  Department  said  that  it  had  conduct- 
ed "a  thorough  review  of  the  case"  and  had 
concluded  that  "there  is  no  evidence  re- 
maining to  make  out  even  a  prima  facie  case 
against  either  defendant." 

In  Prague,  the  Sterns  issued  a  terse  state- 
ment. "Our  case  was  a  frame-up  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  result  of  the  political 
witchhunts  which  damaged  so  many  Amer- 
ican lives  and  undermined  the  morale  of  our 
country  for  so  many  years.  ...  It  has  been  a 
long,  hard  and  lonely  struggle  to  vindicate 
ourselves  and  our  lives." 

At  the  time,  they  said  they  might  go  to 
America  for  a  visit.  They  never  did.  "We 
are  really  too  old,"  Martha  wrote  to  an 
old  friend  from  her  Berlin  days,  "to  pull 


up  roots."  Returning  to  a  strange  country 
that  they  hadn't  seen  for  thirty  years,  Mar- 
tha told  another  friend,  "could  be  a  blow 
from  which  we  might  not  recover. ' '  Even 
if  they  never  came  back  to  this  country, 
Martha  and  Alfred  suddenly  had  Ameri- 
can passports  for  the  first  time  in  two  dec- 
ades and  could  at  last  travel  outside  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  They  summered  in  London 
and  Geneva;  at  one  point,  they  considered 
moving  to  London,  and  looked  at  $1  and 
$2  million  flats.  But  the  shock  of  the  new 
was  too  much.  When  Alfred  died  of  stom- 
ach cancer  in  Prague  in  June  of  1986, 
Martha  wrote  a  friend  that  she  would  nev- 
er fully  absorb  the  loss,  and  asked  others 
if  she  should  move  to  New  York.  "I'd 
send  her  stuff  from  the  Stanhope,  the  Ritz 
Tower,  the  Carlton  House,"  Joanne  Stern 
says.  "She  was  shocked  at  what  it  would 
cost  to  live  in  the  city."  Paralyzed  by  in- 
decision and  ill  health,  Martha  stayed  on 
in  Prague,  isolated  in  her  villa  with  her 
servants  and  secretary. 

The  year  after  Alfred's  death,  Rita  Kli- 
mova suggested  to  Martha  that  she  help 
her  write  her  memoirs.  "I  really  think  you 
owe  it  to  posterity,"  she  told  Martha,  "to 
leave  a  record  of  all  that  you  lived  through 
and  what  insights  you  gained  from  it. 
How  are  younger  people  ever  to  avoid  all 
the  mistakes  we  made  when  they  will  nev- 
er have  the  opportunity  of  learning  about 
the  events  which  shaped  our  lives?" 

Martha  refused.  "The  very  thought," 
she  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "makes 
me  sick  to  my  stomach.  The  pain  of  it 
would  be  unbearable.  Anyway,  I  don't 
really  give  a  damn  what  potentially  un- 
sympathetic future  biographers  might 
write  about  me." 

"I  didn't  have  any  great  sympathy  for 
her  when  she  said  it  was  too  painful," 
Klimova  told  me  a  month  after  Martha 
died.  "I  felt  she  was  saying,  'I  was  all 
wrong  when  I  was  young,  politically.' 
...I  think  that  was  the  bottom  line, 
though  I  don't  think  she  would  have  ever 
put  it  in  those  words."  □ 


Erotomania 


(Continued  from  page  195)  like  a  mad- 
woman. My  aged  mother  was  in  a  wheel- 
chair and  my  brother  was  standing  near- 
by. She  kept  walking  around  us  in  this 
small  airport  the  size  of  the  East  Hampton 
airport.  No  one  knew  what  to  make  of 
her,"  DeCosse  told  me.  DeCosse  began 
to  mount  a  campaign  against  her.  He  con- 
tacted lawyers  and  researched  what  it  took 
to  bring  harassment  charges. 


Later,  Schaefer  denied  using  aliases 
and  claimed  to  have  legitimate  reasons 
for  attending  conferences  in  Montana 
and  elsewhere.  She  would  write  to  Mur- 
ray Brennan  of  DeCosse,  "The  species 
Serpentus  jeromus  decOSSUS  (commonly 
known  as  The  Snake)  is  but  a  Hake  of 
dandruff  in  the  universal  scheme  of 
things.  .  .  .  We  are  both  much  younger 
than  The  Snake,  and  we  will  have  many 


years  in  which  to  enjoy  one  another  while 
he  grows  into  a  lonely,  embittered  old 
man." 

How  did  Diane  Schaefei  led  entering | 
the  ordered  world  of  New  York  Hospital 
and  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  the  lust 
time  7  She  was  desperate  to  be  pari  n 
"Mount  Olympus."  as  she  called  H  It 
was  a  world  of  medical  and  social  elite; 
the  very  history  of  Sloan  Kettering  w 
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reflection  of  the  days  when  newly  ac- 
quired money  meant  massive  philanthro- 
py. Generations  of  social  matrons  have 
vied  to  work  as  volunteers  in  its  marble 
halls  decorated  with  Audubon  prints,  for 
they  know  that  an  invitation  to  sit  on  a 
women's  committee  at  Sloan-Kettering 
can  enhance  their  ambitions.  Schaefer 
may  have  been  driven  to  penetrate  Sloan- 
Kettering,  rather  than  Mount  Sinai,  a  mile 
away,  because  Sinai  was  traditionally  the 
"Mount  Olympus"  for  brilliant  Jewish 
surgeons,  who  for  years  rarely  worked  at 
New  York  Hospital  or  Sloan-Kettering. 

Among  the  many  personas  Schaefer 
had  tried  out  over  the  years,  one  she  never 
discarded  was  the  classic  Wasp.  She 
called  herself  a  "shiksa"  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  a  judge,  and  described  her  "bra- 
zen blonde  hair,  goyishly  wasp  clothing 
. .  .and  straight  upturned  nose."  "I  buy 
my  clothing  in  the  ladies  departments  of 
Brooks  Brothers,  Tripler's,  Aquascutum, 
and  Burberry's,  where  one  must  show 
one's  baptismal  certificate  to  enter,"  she 
wrote. 

Diane  Schaefer  had  other  identities  as 
well.  She  was  a  woman  with  secrets 
within  secrets.  For  years,  she  earned  mon- 
ey working  as  a  burlesque  dancer  at  the 
Kit  Kat  Club,  near  Times  Square.  Her 
stage  name  was  "Susan  Brennan."  This 
was  a  "cheap  thrill,  which  turned  out  to 
be  not  so  cheap,"  Schaefer  testified. 
Dancing  on  top  of  the  bar,  she  wore  a  G- 
string  and  attempted  to  seduce  her  cus- 
tomers into  buying  drinks  for  her,  for  the 
Kit  Kat  dancers  earned  their  money  on 
commissions.  Sometimes  she  danced 
nude  at  the  sister  club,  Honey  Buns.  In 
this  squalid  world,  Schaefer  fared  poorly 
because  she  had  "utter  contempt  for  her 
customers,"  she  told  me.  "It  is  so  pathet- 
ic that  a  person  would  be  so  lonely  that 
they  would  have  to  spend  this  kind  of 
money  to  talk  to  someone."  Yet,  she  was 
drawn  to  the  world  of  promiscuity,  de- 
spite her  seeming  ambivalence  about  sex. 
In  her  letters  to  Murray  Brennan,  she 
talked  of  her  admiration  for  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  her  belief  that  a  woman  should 
be  "a  total  woman,"  domesticated,  and 
in  service  to  a  man.  Cecilia  Taylor- 
Thompson  once  wrote  to  Brennan: 

And  you  tell  me  that  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  she  has  always  earned  at  least 
50%  of  her  income  as  a  burlesque  dancer. 
Over  the  past  fifty  years,  I  have  treated 
many  burlesque  dancers,  bar  girls,  etc. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  are  also  prosti- 


tutes. I  can  say  incontrovertibly  that  she  is  in 
the  5%  who  do  not  engage  in  even  the  most 
minimal  act  of  prostitution.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
certain  cachet  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  of  40 
who  is  still  able  to  work  as  a  burlesque  danc- 
er. She  does  come  across  as  frighteningly 
narcissistic.  .  .  .  This  is  part  of  her  trying  to 
become  an  avatar  of  Aphrodite. 

Frequently,  she  would  head  for  the  mean 
streets  around  West  Forty-second  Street 
where  drug  deals  are  made  on  every  corner. 
In  this  seamy  world  of  peep  shows,  the 
blocks  are  filled  with  such  places  as  the 
Pussy  Cat  Den  and  the  XXX  Book  Store — a 
short  jump  from  the  less  sordid  world  of 
burlesque.  Schaefer  had  written  to  Murray 
Brennan  about  her  "healthy  narcissism," 
her  throbbing  sexuality,  her  delight  in  liter- 
ature, her  grueling  childhood,  but  she  had 
never  acknowledged  that  she  had  worked  in 
the  peep  shows  of  Forty-second  Street, 
where  the  girls  are  on  view  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  minute.  At  "the  better  shops,"  one 
woman  told  me,  touching  is  not  allowed; 
the  women  are  viewed  behind  glass,  wear- 
ing lace  bodysuits  or  bikinis.  The  more 
sordid  dens  are  the  "touch  and  fondle" 
parlors,  where  only  a  curtain  separates  the 
women  from  the  customers.  In  those 
places,  the  girls  come  close  enough  so  that 
men  can  touch  their  breasts.  Though 
Schaefer  reportedly  worked  at  both,  she 
insisted,  "I  was  never  touched." 

"What  do  you  remember  about  Diane 
Schaefer?"  I  asked  one  woman  at  another 
XXX  emporium,  a  porno  bookstore  a  few 
yards  from  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Termi- 
nal. Here  at  XXX,  three  women  sat  in  a 
small  area  behind  the  curtain.  One  woman 
remained  seated  on  a  black  radiator,  filing 
her  purple  nails;  she  was  fleshy,  and  her 
breasts  bulged  out  of  a  lavender  bra. 
Black  garters  and  lace  panties  were 
thrown  over  the  grill.  The  women  were 
shy  of  me  at  first,  for  I  was  wedged  into 
this  booth  with  a  man  who  was  a  low- 
level  drug  dealer,  a  friend  of  Schaefer's, 
whose  name  I  had  found  in  her  address 
book  after  it  was  confiscated  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  "They  think  it's  weird  to 
see  a  woman  in  the  booth  with  me,"  the 
dealer  told  me.  Finally,  he  said,  "She 
wants  to  know  about  'Jerry.'  "  In  the 
peep  shows,  Schaefer  had  assumed  a  false 
persona,  perhaps  that  of  her  nemesis, 
"Jerry"  DeCosse. 

Just  as  in  her  childhood,  in  the  nether- 
world of  peep  shows  Schaefer  was  set 
apart.  She  wore  a  modest  one-piece  leo- 
tard and  seemed  as  "if  she  did  not  be- 
long," one  of  her  former  employers  told 
me.  "She  looked  like  Jodie  Foster,"  he 
said.  When  she  was  waiting  for  a  client, 
she   read  Modern   Medicine  or   medical 


quarterlies.  She  wore  glasses  and  report- 
edly told  co-workers  that  she  had  gone  to 
Harvard  and  was  a  doctor  who  had  lost 
her  license.  She  also  spoke  of  her  "af- 
fair" with  Dr.  Brennan.  In  the  porno 
bookstores,  the  women  were  treated  cruel- 
ly. "Get  back  to  work,"  one  screamed  at 
someone  I  was  interviewing.  In  this 
world,  Schaefer  made  many  friends, 
whom  she  stayed  in  touch  with  on  the 
telephone.  Night  after  night,  she  appeared 
in  her  leotard  on  Forty-second  Street,  but 
some  of  the  women  speculated  that  she 
might,  in  fact,  still  be  a  virgin.  "I  first 
saw  her  when  I  went  into  her  booth,"  the 
drug  dealer  told  me.  "I  felt  very  ripped 
off  by  her.  She  was  so  cold.  It  was  clear 
she  did  not  have  any  desire  to  be  there." 

Did  Diane  Schaefer  have  any  sem- 
blance of  a  normal  life?  At  the  time 
she  met  Murray  Brennan,  she  was  thirty- 
two  years  old.  Her  enthusiasm  for  De- 
Cosse waned  as  she  became  obsessed  with 
Brennan.  She  was  beginning  to  have  some 
small  success  as  a  medical  writer.  She  had 
been  hired  by  a  doctor  at  the  Lahey  Clinic 
in  Boston  to  work  on  a  text  on  colorectal 
cancers.  Later,  a  surgeon  at  the  clinic,  Dr. 
Malcolm  Veidenheimer,  told  me,  "Every 
time  I  think  of  it,  I  get  heartburn."  The 
heartburn  was  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
of  Diane  Schaefer.  Schaefer  also  worked 
as  a  freelance  researcher  on  cancer  medi- 
cine for  Dr.  Stephen  Carter,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Bristol-Myers  Squibb. 

One  night  in  November,  she  decided  to 
give  a  party.  She  reserved  space  at  Trum- 
pets in  the  Grand  Hyatt  hotel.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Surgery  was  giving  its  oral 
examinations;  she  probably  reasoned  that 
this  would  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
show  off  her  capabilities.  She  called 
Brennan's  secretary  and  invited  him  to  "a 
party  for  Dr.  Carter,"  according  to  De- 
Cosse's  records  of  the  time.  She  told 
Brennan's  office  that  the  physician  in 
chief  of  the  hospital  would  be  there.  Bren- 
nan declined  to  attend.  Desperate  then, 
she  called  his  secretary  back  and  told  her 
to  keep  it  quiet — she  didn't  "want  the 
secretaries  to  gossip" — but  he  could 
come  for  coffee  and  cognac.  She  used  the 
time-honored  trick  of  every  social  climb- 
er: she  called  two  other  prominent  doctors 
and  invited  each  one  to  a  dinner  for  the 
other,  although  she  would  later  deny  it, 
That  night,  according  to  a  guest.  Dune 
looked  "radiant."  She  wore  a  red  lacfl 
Bill  Blass  dress  and  moved  among  the 
guests,  talking  animatedly.  Each  person  in 
the  room  had  been  tricked  into  coming, 
but  Diane's  eyes  sparkled.  Presiding  over 
such  tables,  belonging  to  their  world,  wal 
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everything  to  her.  And  now  that  she  had 
met  Murray  Brennan,  she  believed  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  she  would  be 
his  wife. 

"  \V  7"  as  there  ever  a  point  when  your 

W  marriage  came  to  a  crisis  over 
Diane?"  I  asked  Susan  Brennan. 

"I  would  say  so." 

It  was  a  rainy  June  afternoon  in  York- 
town  Heights.  The  Brennans  live  in  a 
rambling  farmhouse  that  is  modest  and 
unpretentious.  Susan  wore  a  green  T-shirt 
and  faded  jeans;  her  husband  was  in  Ber- 
mudas and  a  pair  of  his  daughter's  rubber 
thongs.  Their  teenagers  shambled  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  screen  door  banging, 
chatting  about  their  girlfriends,  proms, 
and  puppies,  seemingly  uninterested  in 
the  conversation.  "Sorry  for  the  chaos," 
Susan  Brennan  told  me.  "It's  always  like 
this  up  here." 

In  the  beginning,  Murray  Brennan  had 
not  told  Susan  about  Diane.  "I  thought,  It 
is  New  York.  ...  It  is  not  a  big  deal.  I 
didn't  like  it,  but  in  the  big  picture  of 
what  I  do  every  day,  it  was  [only]  annoy- 
ing," he  said.  He  was  frantic  when  he 
was  working,  spending  hours  in  the  oper- 
ating room  or  on  grand  rounds.  Often  dur- 
ing the  week,  Susan  and  Murray  Brennan 
were  like  "ships  passing  in  the  night," 
Susan  said.  She  was  involved  with  her 
children,  Murray  with  his  patients. 

Then  Schaefer's  letters  started  to  arrive. 
At  first,  she  tried  to  impress  Brennan  with 
her  literary  virtuosity:  She  sent  him 
lengthy  notes  about  Saul  Bellow's  Her- 
zog.  She  wrote  that  she  identified  with  the 
character  of  Ramona,  who  was  "as  sensu- 
al as  Molly  Bloom  and  much  smarter  and 
more  competent.  .  .  .  She  is  also  very  in- 
tellectual and  cerebrally  funny,  and  very 
much  her  lover's  equal.  .  .  . 

"Reading  about  all  these  neurotic  Jew- 
ish men  has  helped  me  to  understand  the 
crazy  redheaded  Irishman  I  picked  up  at 
the  airport  one  night,"  she  wrote.  She  felt 
that  reading  Herzog  would  make  him  un- 
derstand why  "sex  has  become  so  impor- 
tant to  me  and  why  I  don't  intend  to  live 
celibate  much  longer."  It  appeared  from 
this  early  letter  that  nothing  much  had 
happened  between  them.  "Because  you 
are  so  involved  with  death,  you  should  not 
deny  a  part  of  life.  That  is  the  ultimate 
immorality.  ...  As  I  said  during  our  last 
talk,  the  stresses  of  your  domestic  situa- 
tion are  not  helped  by  the  stresses  of  your 
job."  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  she  wrote, 
I  may.  .  .go  to  Hawaii.  .  .to  store  up  the 
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strength ...  I  will  probably  need  to  pursue 
you  in  1983." 

It  took  Brennan  two  months  after  meet- 
ing Schaefer  to  finally  tell  his  wife  about 
her.  At  first,  he  believed  that  she  might 
disappear  on  her  own,  he  told  me.  Per- 
haps he  didn't  want  to  upset  Susan  with 
the  possibility  that  he  might  be  having  an 
affair.  He  was  a  man  who  focused  on  his 
patients'  problems  rather  than  his  own,  he 
said.  His  reaction  was  to  bury  himself  in 
his  work,  as  always,  and  hope  that  the 
problem  would  go  away.  His  children  had 
a  predictable  reaction:  "What  would  any- 
body see  in  Dad?"  they  asked. 

Despite  her  letters,  he  said  that  early  on 
he  thought  he  might  still  use  her  as  a  writ- 
er. In  November  1982,  according  to  Bren- 
nan's  testimony,  Schaefer  called  him  to 
meet  her  at  the  Algonquin  Hotel.  She  said 
that  her  mother  was  dying,  she  needed  his 
advice.  Brennan  said  he  went  to  the  Al- 
gonquin, knowing  that  he  was  due  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Harvard  Club  twenty  min- 
utes later.  When  he  saw  her  in  the  lobby, 
she  said,  "Your  place  or  mine?" 

Several  days  later,  she  appeared  in  his 
apartment,  as  Brennan  and  Schaefer  both 
testified  on  the  stand.  "As  I  stood  in  the 
kitchen  talking  to  Susie  on  the  extension 
phone,  she  tried  to  unzip  my  fly,"  he  told 
me.  "Why  didn't  you  testify  to  that?"  I 
asked  him.  "No  one  asked  me,"  he  said. 
"Thank  God." 

I  was  watching  Susan  Brennan's  face. 
She  looked  at  her  husband  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  woman  who  has  come  to 
terms  with  knowing  that  she  will  never 
be  able  to  penetrate  certain  mysteries.  In  a 
letter,  Schaefer  described  Susan's 
"charming  artichoke  hairdo,  circa  North- 
ampton 1965."  Susan  Brennan  is  under- 
stated, the  kind  of  woman  who  doesn't 
bother  with  makeup  or  pedicures  and  ^till 
manages  to  look  good.  When  she  met 
Murray  at  Harvard,  he  was  a  wunderkind; 
his  dedication  was  such  that  in  his  re- 
search lab  he  would  perform  experiments 
on  himself  first.  He  and  Susan  were  both 
residents  when  they  met.  They  married 
and  soon  started  having  children.  "There 
was  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  we 
couldn't  both  be  surgeons,"  she  told  me. 
She  completed  a  two-year  residency  and 
worked  in  emergency  rooms  to  help  sup- 
port the  family.  Money  was  a  constant 
problem.  "Susie  was  spectacular,"  her 
husband  told  me.  "She  really  worked  full- 
time.  She  only  took  ten  days  off  to  have  a 
couple  of  kids.  I  stayed  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  because  she  was  making 
enough  money  for  us  to  stay  there." 

By  the  time  they  moved  to  Yorktown 
Heights,  it  was  possible  that  Susan  Bren- 


nan was  ambivalent  enough  about  her  ca- 
reer to  retire  temporarily.  What  did  she 
have  to  prove?  She  was  in  her  early  forties 
and  her  husband  was  now  famous.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  four  children,  who 
seemed  to  give  her  more  satisfaction  than 
she  could  get  in  the  emergency  room. 
"Murray  felt  a  little  jealous  that  I  was  on 
what  he  saw  as  a  perennial  vacation,"  she 
told  me.  Schaefer  had  picked  up  on  this 
problem.  "Your  physician  wife  could  get 
off  her  duff  and  contribute  to  the  family 
income,"  Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson 
would  later  write  to  Brennan.  There  were 
as  well  other  strains  in  the  marriage.  Al- 
though "Murray  is  a  humanist  surgeon" 
whose  "patients  adore  him,"  Susan  told 
me,  "there  was  a  time  when  I  resented 
that.  Once  he  got  home,  all  the  compas- 
sion and  empathy  went  out  the  door. ' ' 

"How  did  Diane  know  what  she 
knew?"  I  asked  Susan  Brennan.  "I 
wasn't  sure  at  the  early  stage  whether 
there  had  been  something  between  them," 
she  said.  "I  wasn't  sure  if  he  was  leveling 
with  me  or  not."  As  she  spoke,  I  was 
watching  Murray  Brennan  watch  his  wife. 
"Why  would  you  say  that?"  he  said  even- 
ly. Her  voice  dropped.  She  said,  "There 
were  so  many  contradictions.  At  first,  you 
said  you  were  never  in  her  apartment. 
Then  you  said  you  were."  Brennan  was 
sitting  on  a  window  seat.  His  face  be- 
trayed nothing.  There  was  a  silence.  "I 
never  said  I  was  in  her  apartment,"  he 
said.  "I  said  I  gave  her  a  ride  home  from 
the  airport  once.  You  misunderstood." 
The  moment  passed. 

At  first,  Susan  Brennan  decided  to  try 
to  handle  the  problem  discreetly.  She  be- 
gan to  write  Schaefer  letters,  as  complex 
in  their  own  way  as  Schaefer's  letters  to 
Murray  Brennan.  In  March  of  1983,  she 
wrote: 

You  have  clearly  made  the  assumption 
that  my  husband  is  "available."  I  suspect 
that  this  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  any 
man  who  spends  time  in  an  apartment  in  the 
city  rather  than  going  home  must  either:  a) 
have  an  unhappy  marriage  or  b)  be  sexually 
deprived,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  my  husband 
that  premise  is  not  even  remotely  valid.  .  .  . 

Should  you  have  the  unmitigated  gall  to 
utter  one  word  of  slander  with  respect  to 
Murray,  I  will  embark  on  an  unmerciful  le- 
gal campaign  which .  .  .  could  result  in  noth- 
ing short  of  your  professional  and  social 
demise. 

Three  days  later,  Schaefer  responded  in 
kind.  She  wrote  to  Susan  Brennan: 

There  is  no  point  in  your  attempting  to 
communicate  with  me;  you  are  merely  wast- 
ing your  time  and  money.  I  have  absolutely 
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no  interest  in  you,  your  thoughts,  or  any- 
thing about  you.  ...  I  think  of  you  about  the 
same  way  I  think  of  Murray's  three  secretar- 
ies— someone  remotely  related  to  him — and 
I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
read  anything  you  have  written. 

Soon,  there  were  more  sightings  and 
letters.  Schaefer  appeared  in  Washington 
and  Boston.  Brennan  decided  to  take  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands.  One  night,  he 
testified,  he  went  to  her  apartment  and 
rang  the  downstairs  bell.  "It  was  my  in- 
tention to  take  her  and  shake  her,  like  you 
would  a  child,"  he  told  me.  Moments  af- 
ter he  rang  her  bell,  he  testified,  he  left 
without  seeing  her.  He  said  he  felt  "fool- 
ish" and  decided  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  In  the  spring  of  1983  in  Boca  Raton, 
Schaefer  approached  Susan  Brennan  at  a 
medical  dinner.  "I'm  going  to  marry  your 
husband,"  she  told  her.  Susan  Brennan 
ran  after  Schaefer  to  confront  her,  but  she 
had  vanished  into  the  night.  Like  Jerry 
DeCosse  before  him,  Brennan  began  writ- 
ing memos  for  the  file. 

The  question  of  sexual  culpability  soon 
became  moot.  By  July  1983,  Brennan 
was  threatening  to  go  to  the  district  attor- 
ney if  Schaefer  didn't  leave  him  alone. 
Susan  Brennan  had  made  an  alliance  with 
Jerry  DeCosse,  and  that  summer  the  two 
of  them  went  to  the  authorities  to  com- 
plain. A  grand  jury  was  convened,  and 
Schaefer  was  brought  into  the  office,  but 
the  assistant  D.A.  who  saw  them  decided 
not  to  prosecute.  Schaefer  promised  that 
she  would  receive  psychiatric  help.  Later, 
Schaefer  wrote  of  this  "mock  arrest," 
saying  that  Murray  was  "mindless  and  a 
myrmidon,"  a  person  who  bows  to  au- 
thority. "An  example  of  how  he  distorted 
the  truth  is,  he  claimed  never  to  have  initi- 
ated any  relationship  with  me,  he  stated 
that  I  was  the  one  who  always  called  him, 
he  denied  ever  having  dated  me,  confided 
in  me,  having  had  sexual  relations  with 
me,"  she  wrote  the  prosecutor. 

The  tepid  session  with  the  assistant 
D.A.  seemed  only  to  encourage  Schaefer. 
According  to  Brennan's  records,  she 
hounded  Brennan  at  his  office  at  6:30  in 
the  morning  and  10  at  night.  One  night, 
she  called  and  wondered  if  he  might 
"want  to  come  over  to  her  apartment  to 
get  laid."  She  wrote  top  doctors  around 
the  country  to  try  to  get  information  about 
the  Brennans.  "I  guess  with  nine  million 
plus  people,  there  must  be  a  few  fruit- 
cakes  left  in  New  York,"  one  colleague 
wrote  to  Brennan  about  his  exchange  with 
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Schaefer.  Schaefer  even  managed  to  get 
work  as  a  temporary  secretary  in  the  office 
of  the  physician  in  chief  of  the  hospital. 

Schaefer' s  letters  arrived  on  a  weekly 
basis;  it  was  uncanny  what  she  seemed  to 
know.  She  appeared  to  pick  up  on  all  the 
weak  spots  in  the  Brennans'  marriage,  as 
if  Brennan  had  confided  in  her.  She  knew 
that  Brennan  was  annoyed  at  his  wife  be- 
cause she  hadn't  completed  her  surgical 
training;  she  knew  that  Brennan  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  his  children  being  an 
hour  away  from  the  city  during  the  week. 
She  knew  that  Susan  Brennan  was  a 
chain-smoker  and  an  indifferent  house- 
keeper; she  speculated  that  Brennan  felt 
"castrated"  living  on  his  wife's  family's 
former  compound. 

She  also  wrote  that  his  boss,  Jerome 
DeCosse,  was  obsessed  with  Brennan, 
and  was  trying  to  ruin  their  alleged  affair; 
she  mentioned  a  night  she  claimed  Bren- 
nan had  spent  with  her  at  her  apartment, 
and,  according  to  the  Brennans'  records, 
she  worried  about  "how  our  affair  would 
affect  your  relationship  with  your  chil- 
dren." She  began  following  him  around 
the  country — to  Oklahoma  City,  for  ex- 
ample, where  she  left  her  room  key  with  a 
note.  She  testified  that  it  was  in  Oklahoma 
City  that  Brennan  first  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  his  wife.  Brennan's  records 
noted  that  in  Oklahoma  City  he  told  her  to 
stop  making  advances  toward  him. 

As  Schaefer  pursued  him,  she  did  not 
resist  her  taste  for  the  grand.  "I  myself 
have  never  flown  coach,  even  on  the 
shortest  flights,  and  I  never  will.  ...  I  like 
earning  money  and  I  like  spending  it.  ...  I 
like  the  better-quality  food  and  service;  I 
like  boarding  at  leisure,"  Cecilia  Taylor- 
Thompson  later  wrote.  For  years  Murray 
and  Susan  Brennan  wondered  where 
Diane  Schaefer  had  gotten  the  money  to 
indulge  her  obsession.  Prosecutors  be- 
lieved that  Schaefer  often  relied  on  her 
father's  American  Express  card,  for  she 
could  argue  persuasively  to  him  that  as  a 
medical  writer  she  needed  to  attend  con- 
ferences around  the  world.  Schaefer  said, 
"I  always  paid  him  back." 

In  fact,  she  earned  very  little  as  a  medi- 
cal writer,  according  to  several  of  her  for- 
mer employers.  ("It  was  a  little  harder  to 
confess  that  she's  never  really  made  it  as  a 
'medical  writer'  when  the  interface  be- 
tween science  and  language  should  have 
come  so  easily  to  her,"  Cecilia  Taylor- 
Thompson  later  wrote.)  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  frequent-flier  clubs,  and 
had  discount  arrangements  with  good  ho- 
tels. "Someday  I'll  teach  you  how  to  get 
the  price  of  a  hotel  room  all  the  way  down 
with  grace  and  style.  'We're  curing  can- 
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cer  here.  .  .we're  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. .  .blah,  blah,  blah,'  "  Cecilia  Tay- 
lor-Thompson wrote.  While  she  may  have 
liked  to  project  the  image  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  independent  means,  she  actual- 
ly lived  in  a  modest  studio  apartment  on 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  there  were 
federal-tax  ltens  on  her  income  in  Man- 
hattan courts.  Schaefer  denied  this,  say- 
ing, "I  have  always  filed  tax  returns." 

She  was  said  to  have  worked  at  a  travel 
agency,  perhaps  without  pay,  so  that  she 
would  have  access  to  its  computers  for  seat 
information.  "The  airlines  are  strict  about 
these  things,"  a  prosecutor  told  me.  "It 
takes  a  subpoena  and  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  to  learn  anything  from  them." 
Schaefer,  who  denied  in  court  working  on 
computers  or  at  a  travel  agency,  seemed  to 
have  no  such  problems.  "So  then  she  calls 
United,  and  with  her  extraordinary  combi- 
nation of  intuition  and  empirical  reasoning, 
accesses  the  correct  flight  on  the  first  shot. 
Actually  she  did  it  by  working  backwards, 
working  with  the  return  flight,  because 
there  seemed  to  be  less  variables  in- 
volved," Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson  wrote. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  very  little 
Schaefer  would  not  do  in  her  attempt  to 
get  information  about  Murray  Brennan. 
Once,  she  telephoned  Brennan 's  college 
in  New  Zealand  and  told  officials  there 
that  Brennan  had  suffered  a  serious  acci- 
dent and  was  not  expected  to  live.  "She 
asked  them  to  send  my  transcripts  and  rec- 
ords, because  she  said  she  was  writing  the 
obituary,"  Brennan  told  me.  "The  fol- 
lowing year,  when  I  got  there  to  do  a  lec- 
ture, they  said,  'Oh,  Dr.  Brennan,  we're 
so  happy  to  see  you.  We  thought  you  were 
seriously  ill.'  "  Schaefer  frequently 
called  his  friends  and  relatives.  She  tried 
to  join  a  squash  club  near  the  hospital, 
where  he  often  played.  At  the  club  she 
met  a  researcher  who  worked  for  him. 
Soon  after,  the  researcher  returned  home 
one  night  to  find  Schaefer  sitting  in  his 
living  room,  talking  to  his  girlfriend. 
"She  explained  that  I  was  treating  her 
badly,  and  she  begged  him  to  help  her  get 
me  to  marry  her,"  Brennan  told  me. 

It  took  Susan  Brennan  some  time  to 
proceed  as  if  nothing  had  happened  be- 
tween Schaefer  and  her  husband.  She  con- 
tinued to  write  Schaefer  letters,  hoping  to 
discourage  her.  In  December  of  1983,  she 
wrote  of  the  night  Diane  had  appeared  in 
Brennan's  apartment: 

it 

In  fact,  your  nude  attack  precipitated  a 
rather  welcome  reexamination  of  our  mar- 


riage which  had  admittedly  begun  to  stag- 
nate in  a  zero-growth  slump.  .  .  .  Your  be- 
havior served  to  expedite  the  requisite 
turning  point.  For  as  you  thrust  your  fleshy 
body  upon  Murray,  frenetically  groping  at 
his  fly,  he  was  suddenly  quite  horrified  that 
he  had  even  fleetingly  considered  any  form 
of  involvement  with  this  person  whom  he 
now  recognized  as  rather  repulsive. 

That  winter,  Susan  Brennan  worked  in 
the  emergency  room  at  Northern  West- 
chester Hospital  in  Mount  Kisco.  Often  as 
she  drove  to  the  hospital,  she  saw  a  wom- 
an watching  her  in  a  car  at  a  certain  cor- 
ner. She  was  convinced  it  was  Schaefer. 
She  grew  terrified,  thinking  of  her  chil- 
dren, at  home  with  a  teenage  baby-sitter. 
"I  had  an  adrenaline  surge,"  she  told  me. 
"I  waited  for  an  hour  and  called  her  at 
home  in  the  city.  ...  I  told  her  it  wasn't 
necessary  for  her  to  sit  and  watch  me 
drive  to  work  every  day.  [Schaefer]  went 
into  a  diatribe.  The  things  she  cited!  She 
said,  'Just  ask  him  about  the  Algonquin! 
Just  ask  him  about  Chicago!'  "  Later, 
Schaefer  denied  ever  going  to  Yorktown 
Heights  or  Mount  Kisco,  because  "I  con- 
sidered that  her  domain." 

It  was  soon  after  that  that  Susan  Bren- 
nan decided  to  take  decisive  action.  She 
began  to  keep  a  meticulous  ledger  of  ev- 
ery Schaefer  appearance  or  letter.  Her 
chronicle  of  a  one-year  period — Novem- 
ber 1984  to  November  1985 — is  five  sin- 
gle-spaced pages  with  dozens  of  episodes 
recorded.  In  the  guise  of  an  "anonymous 
friend,"  Schaefer  wrote  to  Susan  Bren- 
nan, referring  to  herself  as  "a  disreputa- 
ble slut"  and  "Schaefer  the  Airhead." 
She  compared  her  situation  to  that  of 
Yoko  Ono,  saying  she  "ended  up  married 
to  the  object  of  her  pursuits." 

Soon  after,  Brennan  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  operate  on  someone  in 
Salzburg.  At  Kennedy  Airport,  he  spotted 
Schaefer  in  the  first-class  lounge.  "I  ran 
and  changed  my  ticket  to  go  through 
Frankfurt,"  he  told  me.  "Then  I  was 
scheduled  to  speak  in  Milan.  When  I  got 
to  Milan,  she  was  seated  in  the  front  row 
of  my  talk."  A  few  weeks  later,  Schaefer 
appeared  in  San  Francisco  in  a  black  wig. 
There  were  subsequent  episodes  in  New 
Haven  and  Washington.  All  the  while, 
Susan  Brennan  was  meeting  with  Sloan- 
Kettering's  lawyers  at  Paul,  Weiss,  Rif- 
kind,  who  told  her  that  she  was  overreact- 
ing and  "making  too  much  of  Diane 
Schaefer." 

She  disagreed.  "The  invasive  quality 
was  so  pervasive,"  Susan  Brennan  told 
me.  "After  a  while,  I  felt  like  I  was  the 
mental  patient.  I  lived  that  way  for 
years."  She  knew  that  as  "the  buffer" 


she  was  potentially  in  danger.  She  began 
to  take  a  fire  poker  to  bed.  Her  youngest 
child  was  still  a  toddler.  At  night,  when 
she  put  him  to  bed,  she  would  instinctive- 
ly shield  him  from  the  window.  "I 
thought,  This  is  absurd!  This  woman 
might  take  a  potshot  at  one  of  my  kids  and 
I  am  doing  nothing  about  it."  She  called  a 
detective  whom  she  had  found  in  the  Yel- 
low Pages,  but  her  lawyers  advised  her  to 
cancel  him.  "I  told  Murray  that  if  any- 
thing happened  to  me,  do  not  assume  it 
was  accidental,"  she  said. 

The  tone  of  Diane  Schaefer' s  communi- 
cations began  to  change.  She  had  crossed 
a  line  into  rage  and  possible  danger.  Over 
the  Christmas  of  1984,  Schaefer  hounded 
Brennan.  He  taped  her  calls.  "I  can't  live 
while  you  are  alive  on  this  earth .  I  am  going 
to  kill  you!  Kill  you  or  kill  myself — 
I  am  degraded  by  your  being  alive." 
"Shoot  yourself  or  jump  off  a  building  so 
your  spleen  ruptures,  and  you  suffer  be- 
fore you  finally  die."  "You're  the  Anti- 
christ." "Oh,  I  want  to  see  you  hooked 
up  to  a  hospital  bed  with  tubes  running  out 
of  every  orifice.  .  .  .  And  then,  when 
you're  lying  in  your  hospital  bed,  para- 
lyzed, you  can  think  of  me  and  get 
aroused  in  your  head — if  you  have  a  head 
left."  "I  would  like  to  see  you  vomit 
from  chemotherapy.  Wait — you'll  find 
out  what  rape  is  one  day." 

Most  alarming  on  these  tapes,  Schaefer 
even  threatened  the  Brennans'  children. 
She  said  of  one  young  daughter,  "I  hope 
she  gets  raped  and  ends  up  a  neuter,"  and 
of  a  son,  "I  hope  he  doesn't  live  to  see 
[his  next]  birthday."  The  threats  to  his 
children  finally  motivated  Murray  Brennan 
to  take  action.  In  January  of  1985,  the 
Brennans,  united  now,  were  at  the  office  of 
District  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau.  Lat- 
er, Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson  would  write 
to  Brennan,  "I  believe  you  had  to  make  the 
most  difficult  decision  of  your  lifetime — 
whether  to  marry  her  or  put  her  in  prison. 
The  feminists  would  say  that  the  two  states 
are  almost  indistinguishable." 

When  the  case  came  into  the  office, 
Robert  Morgenthau  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  Linda  Fairstcin.  the 
chief  of  sex  crimes  at  the  Manhattan 
D.A.'s  office,  told  me.  "You  have  ;i 
tricky  legal  problem  here.  How  do  you  get 
rid  of  a  nuisance  before  it  escalates  into 
violence?  Harassment  is  not  even  a  crime 
It  is  a  violation.  These  e;ises  are  often 
treated  in  the  courts  as  complete  gar- 
bage." Fairstcin,  the  famous  proseeuloi 
who  tried  Robert  Chambers  in  the 
"preppy  murder  ease"  and  who  mvis.iu 
the  Central   Park-joggci   case,   is  known 
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for  her  sympathy  with  rape  and  sexual- 
harassment  victims — usually  women — 
and  for  her  dogged  investigations.  "The 
D.A.  always  assigns  my  unit  everything 
that  goes  on  between  the  knees  and  the 
neck,"  she  told  me. 

For  Fairstein,  the  Schaefer  case  was 
"bizarre."  Like  Schaefer,  Fairstein  is  an 
elegant  blonde  in  her  forties.  She  keeps 
Chanel  nail  polish  in  her  desk  drawer  and 
a  jumble  of  Bruno  Magli  pumps  with  as- 
sorted heel  sizes  for  court  appearances. 
Like  Schaefer,  Fairstein  is  a  daughter  of 
Westchester  County;  she  also  has  many 
friends  who  attended  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  There  the  similarities  end. 
Schaefer  was  convinced  that  Linda  Fair- 
stein "had  taken  an  abnormal  interest  in 
this  nothing  case  because  of  the  famous 
doctors  involved."  She  told  me,  "Linda 
Fairstein  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  her 
life  than  to  torment  me." 

In  the  beginning,  Fairstein  telephoned 
Schaefer' s  parents,  urging  them  to  get 
their  daughter  psychiatric  help.  "We  were 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  humane  resolu- 
tion," she  told  me.  "We  all  agreed  that 
this  was  a  disturbed  human  being.  We  felt 
her  parents  could  take  the  money  they 
were  spending  to  let  her  fly  around  the 
world  after  Dr.  Brennan  and  get  her  some 
meaningful — and  I  stress  meaningful — 
psychiatric  help."  Fairstein  remembers 
Schaefer' s  father's  voice  on  the  tele- 
phone, pleading  with  her  not  to  arrest  his 
daughter.  "She's  sick.  She  hasn't  really 
done  anything  to  break  the  law." 

The  courts  moved  slowly  at  first. 
Schaefer  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  in 
1985,  but  she  was  released  on  her  own 
recognizance  without  any  psychiatric  re- 
ferral. The  arrest  did  nothing  to  alter  her 
behavior.  Brennan 's  records  show  that  she 
left  messages  on  his  tape — "Shame  on 
you!"  "You'll  pay  for  all  this!"— and 
hounded  him  on  a  family  trip  to  Vermont. 
There  was  another  arrest  soon  after.  The 
one  call  Schaefer  was  allowed,  she  used 
to  phone  Brennan  to  threaten  him.  That 
judge  remanded  her  without  bail  and  in- 
sisted on  a  psychiatric  evaluation. 

At  first,  the  Brennans  did  not  want  to 
press  for  criminal  prosecution.  "A  wom- 
an like  that  doesn't  belong  in  jail,"  Bren- 
nan told  me.  But  Schaefer  had  invaded  his 
orderly  world,  and  suddenly  he  found 
himself  spending  hours  trying  to  figure 
out  when  she  would  next  appear.  "She 
has  taken  a  significant  percentage  of  my 
last  eight  years,"  he  told  me.  "That's 
what  I  resent  most."   Brennan's  office 


procedures  changed  drastically,  security 
staffs  were  alerted,  his  travel  arrange- 
ments became  cloak-and-dagger  opera- 
tions. Each  time  he  saw  Schaefer,  Bren- 
nan phoned  Linda  Fairstein  and  his  own 
lawyer,  and  often  dictated  memos  about  it 
for  the  file.  Sloan-Kettering  hospital  offi- 
cials spent  large  amounts  of  time  just  to 
make  sure  there  would  be  no  sightings  of 
Schaefer  when  Brennan  traveled,  and  yet, 
as  if  she  were  Zelig,  she  would  appear. 
"Your  wife  made  a  reservation  for  you  at 
the  San  Francisco  Hilton  in  the  apocryphal 
name  'Diane  Dale. '  As  you  are  well  aware, 
I  am  psychic  to  the  point  of  being  telepath- 
ic," Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson  wrote. 

The  Brennans  hoped  for  long-term  psy- 
chiatric treatment  and  a  restraining  order. 
The  judge  was  Stephen  Crane,  well 
known  in  the  city  after  presiding  over  the 
trial  of  the  subway  vigilante  Bernhard 
Goetz.  When  Schaefer  first  appeared  in 
his  court,  Judge  Crane  told  me,  he  was 
convinced  she  was  "a  legal  genius."  She 
represented  herself,  and  her  argument  was 
persuasive.  "I  let  her  out,"  he  said. 

We  were  sitting  in  his  conference  room 
on  a  slow  morning  in  his  court.  "In  retro- 
spect that  was  probably  a  mistake,"  he 
said.  Soon  after,  a  blonde  woman  ap- 
peared at  the  office  of  his  wife,  a  profes- 
sor at  Fordham  University.  "She  told  me 
she  had  gotten  a  divorce,"  Mrs.  Crane 
told  me.  "She  began  talking  to  me  about 
what  it  was  to  go  back  to  school.  I  felt 
sorry  for  her.  I  see  a  lot  of  women  like 
that  who  are  trying  to  start  again.  I  only 
became  somewhat  suspicious  when  she 
began  asking  me  a  lot  of  questions  about 
where  I  live."  Fairstein  remembers  that 
the  next  day  Judge  Crane  appeared  in  her 
office,  saying,  "You've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  her. ' '  Schaefer  now  began  to 
stalk  Crane,  as  well  as  Brennan,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  common  in  erotomania, 
according  to  Park  Dietz.  Soon,  Crane  be- 
gan to  receive  letters: 

Every  time  I  am  attacked  by  the  blatantly 
spurious  allegations  of  the  DA's  office,  I 
feel  that  all  that  is  left  for  me ...  is  to  writhe 
silently  under  a  mighty  wrong.  ...  I  feel  as 
if  I'm  no  longer  being  tried  for  a  crime  (if, 
in  fact,  I  ever  was)  but  rather,  that  my  entire 
being,  my  existence,  my  humanity,  and  my 
womanhood  are  on  trial. 

That  spring,  Schaefer  appeared  at  a  talk 
Brennan  was  giving.  She  sat  in  the 
front  row  "and  shot  me  the  finger  the 
whole  time,"  Brennan  said.  She  contin- 
ued to  make  plane  reservations  on  the 
same  flights  that  Brennan  was  booked  on. 
She  also  wrote  to  Crane  frequently,  mark- 
ing her  letters  "Confidential,"  and  she 


followed  him  in  the  morning  and  some- 
times appeared  in  the  same  subway  car. 
Worried  now,  Crane  turned  over  her  let- 
ters to  Linda  Fairstein,  who  would  give 
them  to  John  McCusker,  the  prosecutor 
she  assigned  to  the  case.  When  Schaefer 
realized  what  Crane  had  done,  she  wrote 
to  him  again: 

Surely  you  were  aware,  since  I  did  noth- 
ing to  hide  it,  that  I've  been  rather  wildly 
attracted  to  you  from  the  start. 

As  an  orthodox  Aristotelean  by  way  of 
Ayn  Rand ...  my  adult  life  has  included  dev- 
astatingly  long  periods  of  absolute  celibacy. 
Fear  not  that,  one  day,  overcome  by  lust,  I 
will  burst  into  your  courtroom  and . . .  leap 
over  the  bench  and  let  my  fingers  insidiously 
creep  under  the  black  silk  judicial  robes. 

All  the  while,  she  was  writing  to  John 
McCusker  as  well.  At  one  point  she  sent 
him  a  twenty-five-page  handwritten  letter 
on  legal  paper,  explaining  the  history  of 
her  "affair"  with  Murray  Brennan.  Her 
explanation  of  their  history  was  filled  with 
details  and  gave  the  impression  that  Bren- 
nan had  continued  to  see  her  all  the  while 
he  was  preparing  to  prosecute  her.  She 
accused  Brennan  of  having  "perjured 
himself"  in  his  depositions  to  the  district 
attorney,  and  reported  a  conversation  she 
supposedly  had  had  with  him  months  be- 
fore the  first  arrest.  Brennan  had  decided 
to  stay  with  his  wife  because  "he  felt  he 
could  not  expose  his  children  to  a  step- 
mother who  had  had  an  affair  with  him 
while  he  was  still  married. . . .  My  rage 
grew  and  grew,  and  was  particularly  di- 
rected, in  an  abstract  way,  to  his  children, 
whom  he  had  invoked  as  a  means  of  cast- 
ing moral  aspersions  on  me."  Brennan 
said  her  accusations  were  "absolute  non- 
sense." 

The  same  passion  Schaefer  had  turned 
on  Judge  Crane  she  now  directed  at  John 
McCusker.  She  also  continued  to  hound 
Brennan.  She  appeared  at  the  heliport  in 
Manhattan.  Seeing  her,  Brennan  called 
Linda  Fairstein,  who  had  her  arrested  for 
the  fifth  time.  Arriving  in  the  criminal- 
court  building,  Schaefer  passed  herself  off 
as  an  assistant  D.A.  She  knocked  on  Mc- 
Cusker's  office  door.  "How  could  you 
betray  me?"  she  asked.  Nearly  a  year 
would  pass  before  the  judge  issued  a 
three-year  order  of  protection  calling  for 
her  to  stay  away  from  the  Brennans  and 
the  McCuskers,  and  insisted  that  Schaefer 
continue  psychotherapy  as  well  as  see  a 
court  probation  officer. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1987.  Fairstein, 
in  one  of  the  peak  cases  of  her  career,  was 
working  on  the  prosecution  of  Robert 
Chambers,   who  had   strangled  Jennifer 
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Levin  in  Central  Park.  The  courtroom  was 
filled  with  reporters,  for  the  Chambers 
case  had  captivated  the  city.  Fairstein  was 
prosecuting  the  case  herself.  Representing 
Chambers  was  a  star  criminal  lawyer 
named  Jack  Litman.  Each  day  when  he 
arrived  in  court,  he  noticed  a  blonde 
woman  standing  first  in  the  line  of  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  who  hoped  to  get  a 
seat.  Litman  recognized  her,  for  she  had 
once  come  to  him  to  work  on  her  defense. 
Fairstein  didn't  notice  her  until  the  first 
days  of  the  trial.  "I  came  into  court  one 
morning  and  I  suddenly  saw  Diane  Schae- 
fer  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  table, ' '  she  told 
me.  "I  was  alarmed.  I  thought,  She's  come 
to  do  something  to  me.  But  then  I  saw  her 
staring  at  Jack  Litman  and  I  realized,  of 
course,  he  was  now  the  target  of  her  ob- 
session." All  through  the  Chambers  trial, 
Schaefer  sent  Litman  letters  advising  him 
on  the  defense.  She  then  followed  him  to 
his  next  case,  in  Brooklyn,  defending  a 
man  accused  of  murder.  Schaefer's  be- 
havior was  so  bizarre  that  the  New  York 
Post  even  picked  it  up.  lawyer  litman 's 
mystery  fan,  the  gossip  column  "Page 
Six"  bannered  in  the  middle  of  the  Brook- 
lyn trial.  Schaefer  denies  any  romantic  in- 
terest in  Litman.  "I  was  interested  in  seeing 
him  win  the  case,"  she  told  me,  "because  I 
wanted  to  see  Linda  defeated." 

It  appeared  that  her  life  had  been  taken 
over  completely  by  her  obsessions.  An- 
other man  whom  she  hounded,  a  medical- 
malpractice  lawyer  named  Ari  Kresch. 
hired  her  to  do  medical  evaluations  of  his 
cases.  "She  was  brilliant."  he  told  me. 
"But  then  she  began  leaving  messages  on 
my  answering  machine.  She  could  fill  the 
entire  tape  up."  Kresch,  engaged  at  the 
time,  came  home  one  day  to  find  her  lying 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  his  apartment.  He 
called  the  police.  "Diane  convinced  them 
we  were  having  a  lovers'  quarrel,"  he 
said.  Just  as  she  had  with  Murray  Bren- 
nan,  she  hounded  Kresch 's  family.  He 
even  hired  a  guard  for  his  wedding. 

"Ari  Kresch  is  the  lowest  form  of 
life,"  Schaefer  told  me. 

Soon  she  turned  on  her  probation  offi- 
cer. She  wrote  her  lengthy  vicious  letters: 
"You  have  an  extremely  androgynous 
quality  which  is  very  disturbing  to  me, 
and  this  quality  is  reinforced  by  your  exe- 
crable clothing.  And  even  the  one  time  I 
saw  you  in  a  dress  (that  purple  polyester 
monstrosity  which  you  wore  with  black 
lace  hose  which  made  you  look  like  you 
have  hoof  and  leg  disease)." 


In  the  spring  of  1990,  she  began  to  send 
the  Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson  letters.  Her 
three-year  restraining  order  had  ended  a 
few  months  earlier.  During  that  time,  she 
had  left  Brennan  alone.  She  was  proud  of 
her  letters,  for  they  could  have  been  in- 
vented in  a  novel  of  Philip  Roth's.  Schae- 
fer sent  a  few  of  them  out  to  California  for 
her  close  friend  to  read.  "Diane,  please f 
don't  send  them,"  her  friend  told  her. 
"You  are  asking  for  trouble."  "I  already 
have,"  her  friend  remembered  Schaefer 
saying.  Her  pursuit  would  come  to  an  end 
in  March  1991 ,  when  she  obtained  a  ticket 
for  a  flight  to  Orlando  that  Murray  Bren- 
nan was  booked  on.  At  the  airport,  when 
Schaefer  was  arrested  for  the  eighth  time, 
the  ticket  was  in  her  purse. 

In  April,  Schaefer  was  back  in  criminal 
court.  She  had  been  remanded  with  bail 
of  $35,000,  a  high  amount  even  for  a  felo- 
ny trial,  because  she  had  disregarded  the 
judge's  orders  so  often.  The  court  report- 
ers were  busy  that  week,  for  the  alleged 
assassin  of  Meir  Kahane  was  in  court 
across  the  hall.  Kahane's  followers  were 
often  outside  shouting.  "Those  are  my 
supporters,"  Schaefer  joked.  On  the  days 
that  Diane  Schaefer  testified,  the  two 
small  benches  of  the  courtroom  filled  with 
young  assistant  D.A.'s,  for  her  case  had 
grown  famous  in  the  building.  There  was 
something  voyeuristic  about  their  pres- 
ence, as  if  they  had  come  to  watch  the 
theater  if  she  unraveled.  It  was  obvious  to 
everyone  in  the  court  that  Rikers  Island 
was  not  the  place  to  put  Diane  Schaefer, 
but  as  Brennan  later  said.  "What  choice 
did  we  have?  Nothing  else  had  worked." 
Out  in  the  halls,  the  prosecutor,  Ann  Eh- 
renpreis,  often  shook  her  head  sadly. 
"This  is  a  human  tragedy,"  she  said. 

The  Schaefer  trial  was  as  quirky  as  her 
history.  It  was  an  all-female  court,  as  if 
mandated.  Schaefer's  obsessive  history 
precluded  male  authority  figures  as  prose- 
cutors. Schaefer's  own  lawyer  was  a  fem- 
inist. The  judge,  Judy  Harris  Kluger,  a 
striking  woman  of  thirty-nine,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz.  She 
was  married  to  a  Bronx  D.A.  Ehrenpreis, 
working  under  Linda  Fairstein,  was  elev- 
en years  younger  than  the  judge,  but  wore 
her  dark  curly  hair  in  a  similar  style.  Co- 
incidentally,  the  judge  and  the  prosecutor 
had  attended  the  same  private  school  in 
Manhattan,  the  Orthodox  Jewish  academy 
Ramaz. 

Many  of  the  women  in  the  court  came 
from  similar  families,  where  education 
and  female  achievement  had  obviously 
been  stressed.  When  Ehrenpreis  was  con- 
ducting her  cross-examinations,  her  moth- 


er attended.  In  court,  I  often  watched 
Diane  Schaefer  staring  at  these  other 
women  so  close  to  her  in  age  and  back- 
ground. Later,  she  would  tell  me  that  she 
had  seen  her  trial  "in  a  mythic  sense." 
"Here  was  a  woman  who  was  forced  to 
go  on  trial  over  her  sexual  identity,"  she 
said,  speaking  of  herself. 

The  prosecutor  had  prepared  for  a  psy- 
chiatric defense;  she  had  studied  the  phe- 
nomenon of  erotomania  and  was  prepared 
to  fly  Park  Dietz  in  to  testify.  Joyce  David 
believed  that  her  client's  best  chance  was 
a  psychiatric  defense,  but  Schaefer  re- 
fused it.  "I  want  my  day  in  court,"  she 
said,  fearing  that  she  would  be  forced  to 
take  psychotropic  drugs  if  she  accepted 
the  finding  of  insanity.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  stand.  There  were  a  few 
early  rulings  that  seemed  to  benefit  her, 
for  Judge  Kluger  found  that  much  of 
Schaefer's  prior  history  was  inadmissible, 
as  were  the  threatening  tapes,  because  she 
felt  they  would  prejudice  the  jury. 

Dr.  Brennan's  testimony  was  coordi- 
nated with  his  surgery  schedule.  When  he 
arrived  from  the  operating  room,  he  often 
looked  worn-out  and  nervous.  On  the 
stand,  he  made  every  attempt  not  to  look 
at  Diane  Schaefer.  He  turned  toward  the 
jury  or  took  his  glasses  off  and  twisted 
them  in  his  hands.  Schaefer's  skewed  per- 
ception of  Murray  Brennan  extended  to 
his  testimony.  "Look  how  he  can't  take 
his  eyes  off  me,"  she  told  her  lawyer. 

The  jury  spent  several  days  poring 
through  the  Cecilia  Taylor-Thompson  let- 
ters. Joyce  David's  defense  stressed  that 
Schaefer  was  simply  "a  woman  in  love," 
in  no  sense  violent  or  threatening.  She 
was  very  convincing.  In  one  exchange  she 
insisted  that  Dr.  Brennan  read  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  specific  letter: 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  second  page,  the 
first  three  lines. 

A.  [Reading]  "I  do  believe  she  forgives 
you.  I  do  believe  that  she  refuses  to  be  em- 
bittered and  estranged,  and  I  expect  that  al- 
though she  definitely  bears  the  effect  of  your 
sin,  she  loves  you  still." 

Q.  Now,  the  "she"  in  this  sentence  is 
obviously  referring  to  Diane  Schaefer,  isn't 
it? 

A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  When  you  read  through  this,  wasn't  u 
obvious  that  this  letter  was  intended  to  tell 
you  that  Ms.  Schaefer  still  loved  you? 

A.  Categorically  not.  It  was  very  frighten- 
ing to  read  that. 

Q.  These  sentences  scared  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Ann  Ehrenpreis  quickly  homed  in  on 
the  most  scatological  passages  in  the  Ce- 
cilia Taylor-Thompson  letters 
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Q.  Now,  Ms.  Schaefer,  I'd  like  you  to 
turn  to  the  part  of  the  letter  where  you  talk 
about  masturbation.  You  write,  "She  wakes 
up  each  morning  with  the  female  equivalent 
of  what  you  men  so  charmingly  call  a  piss 
erection."  You  then  go  on  to  write  a  couple 
of  sentences  about  masturbation.  And  at  the 
end  of  that  paragraph  you  write,  "She  keeps 
an  enlargement  of  a  color  snapshot  of  you  in 
a  magnificent  silver  frame  on  her  bedside 
table,  and  she  uses  it  to  make  things  go  a 
little  faster."  Ms.  Schaefer,  didn't  you  in- 
tend to  disturb  Dr.  Brennan  by  writing  that 
to  him? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  think  it  would  disturb  him 
at  all. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  this  would  disturb 
him? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  think  this  would  disturb 
him  at  all. 

After  a  day  on  the  stand,  Schaefer  be- 
came rattled.  During  cross-examination, 
she  flailed  and  called  Murray  Brennan  a 
"consummate  liar";  she  said  that  Brennan 
expressed  "dislike"  for  his  own  children. 
As  the  jury  entered,  she  stood  in  the  wit- 
ness stand.  "What  are  you  doing,  Miss 
Schaefer?"  the  prosecutor  demanded.  "I 
am  standing  for  my  jury."  At  another 
point,  Ehrenpreis  noted  that  Brennan  had 
since  moved  into  a  larger  apartment  in  the 
same  building. 

Q.  Ms.  Schaefer,  were  you  ever  in  Dr. 
Brennan's  two  bedroom,  two  bathroom 
apartment? 

A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Not  yet? 

A.  I  mean  no.  I  don't  know  what  the  fu- 
ture will  bring. 

The  jury  was  out  for  almost  nine  hours,  a 
fact  which  Schaefer  took  as  a  hopeful 
sign.  The  prosecutor  had  told  them  that 
whether  Schaefer  and  Brennan  had  ever 
had  an  affair  was  irrelevant  to  the  charge. 
While  Schaefer  waited  for  the  verdict,  she 
asked  me,  "What  have  I  done  that  is  so 
terrible?"  At  one  point,  she  turned  to 
Joyce  David  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I'm 
scared,  Joyce.  Don't  abandon  me."  "I 
won't,"  David  replied.  When  the  jury 
came  in,  they  announced  their  decision 
quickly:  "Guilty  on  seven  counts  of  ag- 
gravated harassment." 

After  the  verdict,  many  of  the  jury  lin- 
gered for  a  long  time.  They  wanted  to 
know  who  Diane  Schaefer  really  was  and 
'  what  had  led  her  to  this  behavior.  Ann 
Ehrenpreis  sat  with  them  and  explained 
the  "facts"  of  her  history.  She  told  them 
about  erotomania,  but  the  jury  was  look- 
ing for  a  larger  story  or  perhaps  the  solu- 
tion to  a  human  riddle  in  which  the 
questions  doubled  back  on  other  questions 
and  there  were  no  real  answers.  Several 
women  on  the  jury  kept  asking,  "Why?" 
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I  waited  a  few  days  before  going  to  visit 
Diane  Schaefer  at  Rikers  Island.  I,  too, 
was  looking  for  answers.  The  prison, 
tucked  behind  LaGuardia  Airport,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  the  East  River.  The 
Q101  bus  takes  you  over  the  long  prison 
bridge,  past  the  checkpoints,  to  lines  of 
family  members  waiting  to  board  the  bat- 
tered Rikers  school  buses  to  visit  the  sepa- 
rate jail  facilities.  Although  it  was  a  very 
hot  day,  a  cool  wind  whipped  off  the  river. 
If  you  closed  your  eyes,  you  could  almost 
imagine  you  were  at  a  resort.  Schaefer  was 
at  the  Rose  M.  Singer  Center,  named  for  a 
philanthropist  who  believed  that  she  could 
help  women  prisoners  improve  their  lives. 

Schaefer  waited  for  me  in  a  small 
room.  She  was  angry  I  had  brought  a  pho- 
tographer with  me.  "[You're  not  going  to 
do  to  me]  what  the  media  did  to  Bess  Myer- 
son,"  she  told  me.  "She  looked  a  mess, 
with  her  hair  pulled  back  in  a  ponytail. 
...  If  you  want  to  write  that  this  was  an 
extremely  narcissistic  woman  reduced  to 
looking  slovenly,  I  would  encourage  you 
to  do  so."  She  wore  a  gray  Rikers  prison 
suit,  but  she  didn't  look  much  different 
from  the  way  she  had  in  court.  "Do  you 
see  how  swollen  and  bruised  my  face  is?" 
she  asked  me.  "They  beat  me  up  here  all 
the  time."  On  her  arm  was  a  large  open 
sore  caused,  she  told  me,  by  inmates 
dragging  her  across  the  concrete  floor. 
"These  savages  did  nothing  to  stop 
them,"  she  said. 

Even  at  Rikers,  Schaefer  at  first  seemed 
convinced  that  Brennan  had  loved  her. 
"He  was  very  much  in  love  with  me. 
» . .  He  was  with  me  constantly.  We  were 
totally  compatible.  .  .  .  There  was  only 
one  thing  we  disagreed  on.  For  the 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  he  was  express- 
ing about  his  marriage,  he  wasn't  moving 
quickly  enough  towards  a  divorce." 

"What  evidence  do  you  have  that  he 
loved  you?"  I  asked  her,  still  in  search  of 
"facts." 

"There's  no  answer  to  that,"  she  said. 

Many  times  in  our  conversation,  she 
began  asking  me  very  personal  questions. 
She  wanted  to  know  where  I  lived,  about 
my  family  and  my  life.  The  questions 
came  from  nowhere,  almost  as  non  sequi- 
turs.  It  was  in  this  manner,  I  suspected, 
that  she  had  bombarded  Dr.  Brennan's 
and  Dr.  DeCosse's  unsuspecting  col- 
leagues in  order  to  gather  the  masses  of 
information  about  them  that  she  would 
later  incorporate  into  her  letters. 

"How  could  you  have  sent  those  Cecil- 
ia Taylor-Thompson  letters  to  Murray 
Brennan?"  I  asked  her.  "I  used  bad  judg- 
ment," she  said.  Soon  she  began  to  sob. 
"There  were  so  many  times  in  my  life 


where  I  could  have  made  the  right  turn. 
Something  always  went  wrong."  She 
spoke  of  the  death  of  her  parents.  "My 
father  hated  me  until  the  end,"  she  said. 
"But  as  my  mother  was  dying.  .  .1  said  to 
her,  'Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  March 
20,  1950,  and  start  all  over  again?' 
...  As  much  as  I  hated  my  mother ...  I 
keep  thinking  that  if  this  had  happened 
when  she  were  alive  she  could  have  gotten 
me  out  of  it."  She  stared  at  me.  "I  have 
been  deprived  of  so  much  of  the  range  of 
human  experience." 

Several  weeks  later,  Diane  Schaefer  re- 
turned to  court  to  be  sentenced.  She 
begged  the  judge  for  leniency,  saying  she 
would  be  serious,  this  time,  about  intense 
psychotherapy.  "I  would  approach  it  with 
great  probity,"  she  said.  She  was  without 
money  or  prospects,  and  had  long  since 
used  up  her  small  inheritance  chasing  Dr. 
Brennan  around  the  world.  She  was  fran- 
tic that  she  would  lose  her  one  asset,  her 
studio  apartment,  and  wind  up  as  "a  bag 
lady  on  the  street."  She  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  prison,  the  maximum.  As  the 
judge  spoke,  Schaefer  held  her  lawyer's 
hand.  I  thought  of  something  she  had  told 
me  at  Rikers  Island.  She  had  been  think- 
ing about  her  lack  of  a  future.  "Men  like 
younger  girls  because  their  stories  are 
shorter,"  she  said.  "People  want  people 
with  a  straight-line  resume."  D 
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Ben  Bradlee 


(Continued  from  page  185)  had  died"), 
and  there  was  the  generosity  of  friends 
and  relatives  who'd  kept  their  fortunes, 
but,  in  a  way,  living  on  the  edge  of  privi- 
lege was  as  devastating  as  out-and-out 
destitution. 

Beebo  Bradlee  got  a  paying  job,  $3,000 
a  year,  as  the  head  of  the  cleaning  crew  at 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Jose- 
phine went  to  work  in  a  friend's  dress 
shop.  Ben  was  able  to  stay  in  his  fancy 
schools,  Dexter  and  St.  Mark's,  where  he 
earned  good  marks  and  was  a  terrific  com- 
petitor on  the  athletic  field,  but  now  he  was 
a  bit  different;  now  he  was  on  what  his 
family  euphemistically  called  "a  scholar- 
ship," which  really  meant  that  his  and 
Freddy's  tuitions  were  paid  by  relatives. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  his  fifteenth 
year,  the  plague  of  that  time,  polio, 
visited  St.  Mark's.  It  hit  the  small  school 
hard,  19  boys  out  of  a  student  body  of 
189,  and  now  every  day  began  with  a  new 
and  grim  ritual:  the  boys  were  instructed 
to  sit  on  the  edge  of  their  beds  and  touch 
their  chins  to  their  chests.  A  sharp  pull  in 
the  back  meant  immediate  transfer  to  the 
hospital.  And  one  day  Benny  and  a  pal 
both  felt  that  pull,  and  the  ambulance 
came,  and  two  days  later  Benny's  friend 
was  dead.  Benny  was  luckier,  but  he  had 
polio,  too,  and  there  was  no  cure  for  it — 
you  just  rode  it  out,  sick  as  hell  for  two 
weeks,  and  whatever  state  the  disease  left 
you  in  was  usually  what  you  were  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

When  it  came  time  to  test  Ben  for  the 
damage,  the  news  was  not  good.  "I 
couldn't  bend  my  legs.  I  couldn't  even  pee 
for  a  couple  of  days."  His  legs  were 
strapped  into  braces,  all  leather  and  iron 
and  bulk,  and  his  father  built  him  a  set  of 
bars  so  that  he  could  move  himself 
around — the  origin  of  Bradlee's  enormous 
upper-body  strength,  and  of  those  notable 
forearms. 

It  was  a  terrible  time,  especially  for 
Bradlee's  parents,  who  had  no  reason  to 
hope  for  full  recovery,  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  their  boy  would  be  lame,  at 
best.  Each  day  Ben's  father  carried  his 
on^e  strapping  son  down  to  a  hot  bath  and 
then  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  then  back 
upstairs  for  the  day.  Young  Ben  spent  his 
time  reading,  playing  the  horses  at  Suf- 
folk Downs  with  an  imaginary  stake  of 
$100,  and  working  on  the  bars,  gradually 
recovering,  until  one  day  four  or  five 
months  later,  with  the  help  of  a  friend,  he 
i'  t  got  up  and  made  himself  walk. 


His  muscles  were  shot,  he  had  to  wear  a 
corset,  but  he  almost  immediately  headed 
out  to  the  golf  course.  On  the  first  tee,  he 
drove  the  ball  into  a  creek,  and  when  he 
bent  over  to  pick  it  up,  he  fell  in  and  almost 
drowned.  It  was  clear  that  his  days  as  a  jock 
were  over,  but  the  competitive  drive  would 
show  itself  elsewhere  soon  enough. 

Bradlee  men  had  gone  to  Harvard  since* 
the  early  1800s,  and  Ben  went  there  too, 
joining  the  right  club  and  running  with  the 
right  crowd.  He  also  did  something  un- 
usual for  a  St.  Mark's  boy — he  competed 
for  the  Crimson,  the  school  paper.  There 
was  only  one  other  St.  Mark's  boy  on  the 
Crimson  staff,  Blair  Clark,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  Clark  was  the  president  of  the 
paper,  and  he  encouraged  Bradlee  in  his 
pursuit.  The  only  problem  was  that  Har- 
vard has  these  rules  about  such  activities: 
you  have  to  go  to  class  to  participate  in 
them,  and  in  his  first  year,  Bradlee  was  so 
seldom  in  class  that  he  was  put  on  disci- 
plinary probation. 

Then  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  that  changed  everything.  Bradlee 
not  only  started  going  to  class,  but  accel- 
erated his  studies,  taking  extra  courses  so 
that  he  could  get  through  Harvard  and  into 
the  war.  He  went  to  officer-training  class- 
es, and  he  wanted  the  navy — "It  was  the 
elite  group  in  college  at  that  time,  because 
they  guaranteed  everybody  destroyers  or 
cruisers  upon  graduating." 

Every  young  man  knew  he  was  going  to 
war,  the  war  was  the  dominating  fact  of 
life.  "It's  not  like  polio,  it's  not  like  your 
old  man  going  broke.  This  is  overpower- 
ing. It  was  the  experience  of  my  youth." 
In  the  space  of  one  week  in  1942,  Ben 
graduated,  received  his  commission,  and 
got  married — a  proper  Boston  union  it 
was,  too,  to  Jean  Saltonstall,  whose  fam- 
ily had  arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  1630. 
And  then  he  was  gone. 

Bradlee  was  only  twenty  when  he  went 
to  war,  and  he  was  gone  for  nearly 
four  years,  all  of  it  in  the  Pacific,  all  on 
destroyers — lots  of  action,  lots  of  battle 
stars.  "I  gotta  tell  you,"  he  says  now,  "I 
loved  it."  The  war  was  the  great  inform- 
ing event  of  his  life,  as  it  was  for  most 
men  of  his  generation.  (He  would  later 
write  that  his  vocabulary,  like  Jack  Ken- 
nedy's, was  formed  "in  the  crucible  of 
life  in  the  World  War  II  Navy  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean.  .  . .  There  is  nothing  inherently 
vulgar  in  the  legendary  soldier's  descrip- 
tion of  a  broken-down  Jeep.  'The  fucking 
fucker's  fucked.'  Surely,  there  is  no  more 
succinct,  or  even  graceful,  four- word  de- 
scription of  that  particular  state  of  af- 
fairs.") And  after  the  war,  when  he  came 


home  to  his  bride  and  to  Boston,  it  all 
seemed  strange  and  small  and  irrelevant. 
"I'd  known  her  for  a  couple  of  years,"  he 
says  of  Jean  Saltonstall  Bradlee.  "We'd 
dated  for  a  couple  of  years. . . .  But  I  was 
away,  really  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
. .  .We  barely  knew  each  other." 

He  was  only  twenty-four,  but  he'd  al- 
ready lived  a  life,  and  that  had  somehow 
liberated  him  to  build  another  in  the  world 
away  from  his  roots,  away  from  his  fam- 
ily's expectations.  He'd  read  a  lot  during 
the  war,  he  was  quite  taken  by  the  work  of 
Philip  Wylie  (who  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  excessive  motherly  influence),  and  that 
cut  the  cord  a  little  more.  He  decided  to 
be  a  writer.  He  went  to  New  York  and 
enrolled  in  a  class  taught  by  James  T.  Far- 
rell  at  the  New  School,  but  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  had  no  fiction  in  him.  He 
couldn't  get  started,  he  just  couldn't  make 
things  up.  That  left  journalism. 

It  happened  that  his  old  acquaintance 
Blair  Clark,  from  the  Crimson  at  Harvard, 
was  putting  together  some  money  to  start 
a  weekly  paper  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Bradlee  heard  about  it,  and 
was  able  to  scrape  up  some  money,  too. 
Clark  was  the  publisher,  and  as  his  manag- 
ing editor  he  had  one  of  the  true  forgotten 
journalism  stars  of  that  day,  a  man  named 
Ralph  Blagden,  who'd  been  a  legend  in  the 
St.  Louis  newspaper  wars  and  who'd  had  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Clark  found  Blagden 
recovering  as  a  night  clerk  in  a  New  En- 
gland hotel,  brought  him  to  Manchester, 
and  The  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  be- 
gan operating  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

There  was  only  one  other  serious  com- 
petitor, Colonel  Knox's  Union  Leader, 
and  all  of  New  Hampshire  to  run  wild  in. 
Bradlee  and  Elias  McQuaid  were  the 
mainstays  of  the  reporting  staff,  they 
worked  twenty  hours  a  day  for  fifty  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  almost  immediately  they 
had  the  best  paper  in  the  state.  "Ben  was 
great  as  a  reporter  all  during  that  time — 
we  won  every  prize  but  the  Pulitzer,"  re- 
calls Clark.  "It  was  heady  stuff." 

It  was  also  too  good  to  last.  William  ! 
Loeb  bought  the  Union  Leader,  and  after 
two  years  the  gutsy  little  Sunday  indepen- 
dent faced  bankruptcy,  forcing  Clark  to  \ 
sell  to  Loeb.  It  was  an  awkward  moment 
for  Ben  and  Jean  Bradlee:  they  had  had  a 
baby,  Ben  junior,  in  August,  and  the  pa- 
per changed  owners  that  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bradlee  was  a  full-fledged  newspa- 
perman now,  and  there  were  times,  such 
as  right  then,  when  it  was  damned  good  to 
be  a  Bradlee  from  Boston.  His  parents  had 
connections — among  them,  the  legendary 
Walter  Lippmann,  who  stopped  by  theil 
home  with  his  wife  every  summer — and 
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two  of  Beebo  Bradlee's  friends  (one  a  for- 
mer Massachusetts  governor  and  future 
secretary  of  state)  provided  Ben  with  intro- 
duction letters  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  Sun  was  by  far  the  better  paper 
then,  and  Bradlee  set  off  with  that  as  his 
goal,  but  it  would  become  part  of  the 
Bradlee  legend  that  when  the  train  got  to 
Baltimore  it  was  raining  so  hard  he  decid- 
ed to  stay  on  until  Washington.  He  was 
hired  at  the  Post  the  next  day. 

It  was  young  Bradlee's  first  taste  of 
big-city  journalism,  and  at  night  there 
were  dinner  invitations  to  the  Lippmanns' 
and  talky,  charged-up  evenings  with  other 
bright  young  men,  comers  in  government 
and  law,  and  their  wives.  But  Bradlee 
soon  found  himself  in  a  dead  end  at  the 
Post;  it  had  hardly  any  national  staff, 
there  was  a  pack  of  more  experienced 
hands  in  line  ahead  of  him,  and  that  left 
him  working  for  the  dreaded  city  editor, 
Ben  Gilbert  (with  whom  Bradlee  would 
one  day  cross  swords  on  even  terms). 

"I  was  typecast,"  Bradlee  recalls  of 
that  first  venture  at  the  Post.  "I  covered 
gamblers  and  rapists  and  fags  and  I  was 
big  on  [covering]  this  vice  squad  that  went 
around  trying  to  catch  guys  looking  at  oth- 
er people's  dicks."  And  so  when  his  fel- 
low reporter  from  New  Hampshire,  Elias 
McQuaid,  who'd  become  press  attache  for 
the  American  Embassy  in  Paris,  called 
him  one  day  saying  that  Bradlee  could  put 
that  much-mentioned  French  to  use  in 
Paris  by  working  with  McQuaid,  Bradlee 
quit  the  Post. 

Ben  Bradlee  is  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  live  their  lives  in  phases,  each 
distinct  from  the  other,  and  each  accompa- 
nied by  a  different  woman.  The  Jean  phase 
had  begun  uncertainly,  on  the  eve  of  war, 
and  never  recovered.  It  ended  in  Paris. 

The  American  Embassy,  in  those  final 
days  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  was  the  center 
of  everything,  and  Bradlee,  with  his  dark 
good  looks  and  his  "impeccable"  French, 
cut  a  dashing  figure.  He  hadn't  been  there 
two  weeks  before  he  started  longing  for 
journalism  (government  work,  he  once 
said,  "was  a  lot  of  cautious  guys  beating 
off"),  but  the  life  was  fine — long  liquid 
lunches  and  rummy  games  with  the  re- 
porters in  the  afternoon.  His  old  pal  Blair 
Clark  showed  up,  working  for  CBS,  and 
Bradlee  forged  a  close  and  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Art  Buchwald,  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  "It  was  the  best  of  times," 
Buchwald  says  now. 

And  they  got  better  for  Bradlee  when 
one  day,  while  having  drinks  with  News- 
week's  Paris  correspondent,   Arnaud  de 


Borchgrave,  at  the  Crillon  bar,  de  Borch- 
grave  asked  Bradlee's  advice  about  a 
problem  he  had.  He'd  been  reassigned  to 
the  foreign  desk  in  New  York,  and  the 
magazine  hadn't  been  able  to  find  a  suit- 
able replacement.  Bradlee,  of  course,  sug- 
gested himself.  He  was  a  catch  for  News- 
week, de  Borchgrave  says,  "not  because 
of  his  formidable  newspaper  experience, 
but  because  of  his  position  in  Paris.  He 
was  extremely  well  connected,  devastat- 
ingly  handsome,  very  much  in  demand 
among  the  women.  I  used  to  joke  that 
women  lined  up  in  front  of  his  apartment 
for  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time." 

As  the  Bradlee  marriage  was  going 
sour,  the  Bradlee  charm  was  coming  to 
full  fruit.  He  was  in  demand  in  the  fash- 
ionable salons  of  Paris,  and  his  work  at 
Newsweek  only  enhanced  his  standing.  He 
had  a  certain  style  that  separated  him  from 
the  others,  which  was  never  more  evident 
than  after  the  incident  that  gave  him  his 
first  real  celebrity  among  his  peers.  While 
working  on  a  story  in  Algeria,  he  made 
contact  with  the  rebels  there,  and  upon 
returning  to  Paris  fcund  himself  arrested 
and  threatened  with  deportation.  The  whole 
thing  caused  quite  an  uproar — front-page 
accounts  in  the  papers  back  home,  loud 
protests  from  French  journalists — before 
the  matter  was  eventually  dropped.  But  the 
really  memorable  moment,  the  sign  of  the 
true  Bradlee  touch  in  the  whole  affair,  came 
the  day  after  his  arrest. 

Susan  Mary  Alsop,  whose  first  hus- 
band, Bill  Patten,  was  then  connected  to 
the  embassy,  had  planned  a  luncheon  hon- 
oring Cabot  Lodge,  at  which  Bradlee  was 
to  have  been  a  guest.  When  she  read  of 
Bradlee's  arrest  in  the  morning  papers, 
she  wrote  to  her  friend  Marietta  Tree,  she 
worried  about  'wpoor  Benny,  languishing 
in  jail."  But  to  everyone's  amazement, 
Bradlee  showed  up  right  on  time,  escorted 
by  a  French  policeman.  The  officer  "was 
persuaded  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
proper  meal  with  our  household,  which 
took  hours  so  we  had  Benny  until  three- 
thirty  and  he  was  such  a  success  with  our 
French  guests  that  they  stayed  too." 
Bradlee  was  such  a  success,  in  fact,  that 
he  says  he  rather  put  Cabot  Lodge's 
"nose  out  of  joint." 

Bradlee  refers  to  this  time  as  his  "brief 
swashbuckling  period,"  but  that  would 
end  suddenly  in  1954  with  the  arrival  in 
Paris  of  the  fabulous  Pinchot  sisters,  An- 
toinette and  Mary.  The  Pinchot  girls  were 
stunningly  beautiful,  enormously  rich, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  exceedingly 
well  married — Tony  to  Steuart  Pittman 
and  Mary  to  Cord  Meyer  Jr. ,  a  rising  star 
in  the  C.I. A.  Ben  had  known  Tony  in 


Washington,  they  had  seen  each  other  at 
parties,  and  he  was  smitten,  as  most  men 
were.  When  he  left  for  Paris,  she  prom- 
ised she  would  call  on  him  there,  and  she 
did.  They  fell  for  each  other  hard:  "He 
was  very  good-looking,"  Tony  says  now, 
"and  I  think  the  great  charm  that  he  had 
was  a  wonderful  energy.  He  attracts  peo- 
ple, you  know?  It's  a  phenomenon. . . . 
He  charges  up  the  atmosphere." 

Ben  and  Jean  divorced.  She  returned  to 
Boston  with  Ben  junior,  and  he  and  Tony 
agreed  to  get  married.  ("I  guess  I  just 
need  a  pretty  blonde  to  tell  me  I'm  mar- 
velous around  the  clock,"  Ben  told  his 
brother,  Freddy.)  They  were  both  taken 
with  the  idea  of  spending  their  first  year 
together  in  Paris,  but  it  was  tricky:  she 
had  a  divorce  to  get  first,  and  she  had  four 
children.  In  1956,  after  nearly  two  years, 
they  married,  and  Ben  found  an  apartment 
on  the  Rue  Lavoisier.  But  Tony's  ex-hus- 
band agreed  to  only  one  year  without  the 
kids,  so  that  meant  moving  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Tony  would  share  Ben's  Camelot 
phase,  a  time  of  unimagined  excitement 
and  glamour,  and  tragedy  too. 

Ben  and  Tony  were  one  of  Washing- 
ton's golden  couples,  young  and  con- 
nected and  beautiful,  and,  of  course,  they 
bought  a  house  on  N  Street  west  of  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  in  that  part  of  George- 
town, recently  run-down  and  shabby, 
which  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  bright 
young  set  of  that  time.  Just  a  few  doors 
away,  another  bright  young  couple  moved 
in,  the  junior  senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  his  wife,  and  the  four  of  them,  Tony 
and  Ben  and  Jack  and  Jackie,  would  begin 
a  memorable  friendship. 

By  1961,  Newsweek  was  in  precarious 
circumstances.  The  Astor  Foundation  was 
planning  to  sell  it,  and  its  future,  and 
therefore  Bradlee's  future,  was  uncertain. 
Bradlee,  seizing  the  moment,  went  to  his 
former  boss  Phil  Graham,  the  publisher  of 
the  Post,  about  buying  the  magazine. 
Bradlee,  whose  family  knew  the  Astors, 
helped  to  broker  the  deal,  and  as  part  of 
his  reward  Graham  named  him  News- 
week's  Washington  bureau  chief. 

It  was  a  great  year  to  be  Ben  Bradlee. 
He  was  forty  years  old,  he  had  a  beautiful 
wife,  a  lovely  home,  a  great  career,  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  his  best  pals.  Bradlee  and  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy were  alike  in  many  of  the  obvious 
ways — age,  the  privileged  Boston  back- 
ground, Harvard,  navy  officers  in  the  Pa- 
cific— and  they  were  alike  in  ways  less 
obvious,  too.  Each  man  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  was  accustomed  to  getting  it, 
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each  had  a  knowing  self-assurance  that  bor- 
dered on  superiority,  and,  of  course,  each 
had  that  killer  charm. 

And  so  in  that  brief,  bright  time,  the 
Bradlees  and  the  Kennedys  were  extreme- 
ly close,  forging  a  friendship  that  was,  for 
Bradlee,  both  professional  and  personal. 
He  had  covered  Kennedy's  campaign, 
openly  pulling  for  him  at  the  end  (Nixon 
had  no  style,  no  charm  at  all),  and  cele- 
brated the  election  results  at  Hyannis  Port 
with  Jackie  and  Jack  and  Tony.  They 
drank  and  played  together,  and  it  went 
right  on  after  the  Kennedys  moved  into 
the  White  House.  There  were  grand 
dances,  and  intimate  dinners,  and  infor- 
mal times — twist  parties  and  golf  and 
swimming. 

Once,  they  gathered  in  Jackie's  bed- 
room to  watch  an  NBC  special  on  the 
Kremlin  while  Jack  wandered  around  in 
his  underdrawers.  Sure,  Ben  was  being 
used  by  Jack,  and  some  at  Newsweek  re- 
sented it,  thought  that  the  magazine  was 
becoming  the  Kennedy  house  organ,  but 
Bradlee  rationalized  it  to  himself  by  say- 
ing, correctly,  that  he  was  getting  News- 
week invaluable  and  unprecedented  access 
to  the  White  House. 

"I  look  back  on  it  as  being  very  super- 
charged," Tony  Bradlee  recalls  of  that 
time.  "It's  not  something  that  I'd  like  to 
live  through  again,  but  I'm  glad  that  it 
happened.  Being  that  close  to  the  seat  of 
power,  I  think,  is  sort  of  deadly  in  some 
ways,  and  exhilarating  in  other  ways." 

After  a  time,  Bradlee  began  to  keep  a 
record  of  his  and  Tony's  life  with  the 
Kennedys;  Tony  objected,  she  says.  "I 
felt  one  shouldn't  have  dinner  with  one's 
friends  and  then  write  about  it."  Ben  said 
Jack  had  O.K.'d  it,  as  long  as  he  didn't 
write  a  book  for  five  years  after  Kennedy 
left  the  White  House.  He  did  write  that 
book,  in  1974,  more  than  a  decade  after 
Kennedy's  death,  and  it  was  shocking  to 
many,  not  because  of  what  he  revealed — 
in  fact,  it  was  a  glowing  portrait,  a  loving 
memoir  of  a  dear  friend — but  for  what  he 
didn't  reveal. 

Bradlee  and  his  boys  had  just  brought 
down  a  president — how  could  he  have 
been  so  close  to  Kennedy?  How  could  he 
not  have  written  about  Kennedy's  philan- 
dering, which  by  then  was  becoming  well 
known?  Bradlee  himself  believed  what  Ju- 
dith Exner  wrote  about  her  affair  with 
Kennedy,  about  the  president's  sharing 
her  with  mobster  Sam  Giancana.  ("He'd 
have  been  impeached  today,  for  that," 
Bradlee  says  now.  "Oh,  I  would  have  led 


the  charge  against  him.  Yes,  sir!")  But 
why,  people  demanded,  didn't  he  write 
about  any  of  that? 

"Remind  me  how  I  would  have  known! 
I'm  sitting  there  with  Jackie,  Tony,  Jack, 
me.  'Who  did  you  fuck  last  night?'  I  can't 
really  ask  him  that.  I  mean,  it  seems  too 
naive  of  me.  I  didn't,  and  I  didn't  ask, 
because  there  was  no  opportunity  to  ask." 

That  may  be,  but  Bradlee  doesn't  come 
out  well  on  the  matter  in  any  view.  If  he 
knew  about  Kennedy  and  didn't  write  it, 
especially  in  the  post-Watergate  time 
frame,  that's  a  kind  of  journalistic  malfea- 
sance and  a  terrible  hypocrisy.  If  he  truly 
didn't  know  about  the  philandering,  that's 
a  pretty  good  case  that  closeness  to  power 
can  cloud  journalistic  judgment.  When 
Bradlee 's  Conversations  with  Kennedy 
came  out,  Bob  Woodward  refused  to  read 
it,  because  he  was  afraid  that  what  he  was 
hearing  about  the  book  would  be  true.  He 
says  he  has  read  it  now.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
unanswered  questions  about  how  much  it 
did  infringe  on  the  journalism  and  which 
questions  were  not  asked  and  so  forth," 
Woodward  says,  "but  Ben  has  sat  with  me 
at  lunch  and  looked  me  in  the  eye  and  said 
about  Jack  Kennedy's  alleged  philander- 
ing, 'I  did  not  know. '  And  I  believe  that. ' ' 

In  truth,  Ben  did  know  about  at  least  one 
of  Kennedy's  affairs  when  he  was  writ- 
ing the  book.  As  Bradlee  inimitably  puts  it, 
"He  was  fucking  my  sister-in-law." 

Mary  Meyer  and  Jack  Kennedy  began 
their  affair  in  January  1962,  just  a  year 
after  Jack's  inauguration,  and  carried  it  on 
until  his  death  in  November  1963.  She'd 
divorced  Cord  Meyer  Jr.  and  become  a 
serious  painter,  moving  just  a  few  houses 
away  from  the  Bradlees.  She'd  known 
Kennedy  when  she  was  at  Vassar,  he'd 
dated  one  of  her  friends,  and  it  would  later 
become  clear  that  some  of  those  parties 
Ben  and  Tony  took  her  to  at  the  White 
House  were  in  fact  rendezvous  with  Jack. 

Tony  and  Ben  found  out  about  Mary's 
affair  with  Jack  in  1964,  less  than  a  year 
after  Kennedy's  assassination,  in  the  most 
shocking  possible  manner.  That  October, 
Mary  Meyer  was  murdered  as  she  walked 
along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath  near  her 
home  in  Georgetown.  The  case  was  never 
solved — one  suspect  was  tried  and  acquit- 
ted— and  is  still  the  subject  of  murky 
speculation,  partly  because  she  was  the 
ex-wife  of  a  CIA.  chieftain,  and  partly 
because  of  the  Kennedy  connection. 

Before  her  death,  Mary  had  told  her 
friend  Anne  Truitt,  a  sculptor  and  the  wife 
of  a  Washington  Post  executive,  that  there 
was  a  diary  and  where  to  find  it.  When 
Mary  died,  Anne  told  Tony  and  Ben  about 


the  diary,  and  when  they  went  over  to 
look  for  it  they  were  met  by  James  Angle- 
ton,  a  friend  of  Ben's  and  a  C.I. A.  col- 
league of  Mary's  ex-husband,  Cord.  They 
didn't  find  the  diary  that  night.  Tony 
found  it  later,  and  when  she  opened  it,  she 
was  stunned.  There,  along  with  Mary's 
notes  about  her  work,  samples  of  color 
patterns,  and  so  on,  were  several  entries 
about  her  affair  with  J.F.K.  She  and  Ben 
turned  the  diary  over  to  Angleton,  who 
apparently  destroyed  it. 

"I  was  stunned,"  Bradlee  says  now. 
"Not  quite  as  stunned  as  my  wife. ...  I 
think  it  was  a  real  blow  to  her,  that  her 
sister  had  been  so,  you  know,  such  deceit! 
And  Jack  had  been  so  deceitful." 

That  was  ten  years  before  Bradlee 
wrote  his  Kennedy  book,  in  which  he  coy- 
ly reported  that  Jack  had  made  occasional 
comments  about  Mary:  "  'Mary  would  be 
rough  to  live  with,'  Kennedy  noted,  not 
for  the  first  time.  And  I  agreed,  not  for  the 
first  time." 

Tony  says  she  was  surprised  about 
Mary,  but  not  about  Jack.  "Women  do 
have  a  way  of  knowing,"  she  says. 

Bradlee's  book,  to  his  surprise,  not 
only  brought  him  criticism  from  his  peers, 
but  also  cost  him  his  relationship  with 
Jackie,  with  whom  he  had  remained 
friends  after  Jack's  death  (though,  when 
Jackie  married  Aristotle  Onassis,  Brad- 
lee's response  was  "That  greasy  Greek 
gangster!  That  goddamn  greasy  Greek 
gangster!").  In  1976,  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  New  York, 
Ben  and  Sally  Quinn  ran  into  Jackie  at  a 
party  at  Arthur  Schlesinger's  house.  Jack- 
ie was  on  her  way  out,  Bradlee  and  Quinn 
on  their  way  in,  and  Ben  threw  open  his 
arms  and  said,  "Oh,  here's  Jackie!"  She 
walked  right  by  him,  without  so  much  as  a 
glance.  They  haven't  spoken  since. 

The  whole  post-assassination  period 
was  devastating  for  Tony,  she  became 
more  withdrawn,  and  there  were  strains  in 
the  marriage.  As  for  Ben,  he  was  about  to 
embark  on  a  whole  new  life. 

Katharine  Graham  laughs  and  says 
she's  never  heard  the  term,  but  she 
knows  instantly  what  "the  Kay  card" 
means:  it  is  an  old  Post  newsroom  expns 
sion  for  Ben  Bradlee's  ability  over  the  yen  s 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Graham  on  everything  from 
a  political  infight  to  a  battle  over  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  Papers  "You  know," 
says  Carl  Bernstein,  "he  somehow  got  to 
the  better  instincts  of  that  publisher,  whose 
instincts  could  go  either  wa\ 

"Well,   look,   I   backed  him.  and   not 
only  in  finances,  but  in  the  clutches. 
Mrs.  Graham  says,  but  it  was  more  than 
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that — they  were  a  team.  "I  always  tease 
them  and  say  they're  like  the  Bicker- 
sons,"  says  Sally  Quinn,  "because  when 
they  get  together  they're  more  like  a  mar- 
ried couple  than  Ben  and  I  are.  They're  so 
good  together. ' ' 

Mrs.  Graham,  a  grand  and  regal  wom- 
an, hears  those  suggestions  from  time  to 
time  and  gets  a  bit  exercised  when  she 
does.  "Oh,  that's,  that's  really  stu — I 
mean,  I  love  Sally,  but  that's  ridiculous!  I 
mean,  it  is  a  professional  relationship. 
And  it's  a  personal  one,  too,  he's  a  friend, 
but. .  .but  there's  almost  something  sexist 
in  it.  Sally  wouldn't  like  me  to  say  that, 
but  there  is." 

Wouldn't  that  relationship  have  been 
different  if  she  had  been  a  man,  or  her 
executive  editor  a  woman?  "But  that's  so 
unfair,  really.  Yes,  we  did  great  together, 
we  had  rapport.  And  I  am  a  woman  and  he  is 
a  man,  and  that's  as  far  as  I  can  define  it. 
And  we're  good  friends.  I  say  we're  just 
good  friends.  I  just  mean  that  we  have  a 
totally  professional  relationship,  of  long 
endurance.  It  has  been  a  lot  of  fun." 

Still,  it  was  a  nice  bit  of  timing  that 
Mrs.  Graham  and  Bradlee  were  at  the  pa- 
per together,  and  that  she  gave  the  reins  to 
her  son  Don  as  Ben  was  preparing  to 
leave.  "The  two  of  them  had  to  go  at  the 
same  time,"  says  Art  Buchwald.  "It  was 
impossible  for  Ben  to  stay  without  Kay, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  Kay  to  stay 
without  Ben." 

Ironically,  at  one  point  it  had  seemed  to 
many,  possibly  even  Bradlee  himself,  that 
he  stood  no  chance  of  surviving  under 
Mrs.  Graham,  much  less  coming  to  the 
extraordinarily  happy  relationship  he 
eventually  enjoyed. 

Until  1963,  Kay  Graham  had  always 
been  in  the  background  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post;  even  though  her  father,  Eugene 
Meyer,  had  owned  the  business,  it  was 
strictly  the  province  of  her  husband.  Phil 
Graham  had  been  brilliant  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  company:  he'd  saved  it  from 
near  bankruptcy  and  then  slowly  brought 
it  to  predominance  by  the  late  1950s,  and 
his  acquisition  of  Newsweek  was  consid- 
ered a  major  coup.  He  was  a  smart  and 
much-admired  man,  the  friend  of  presi- 
dents and  newsmen  alike,  but  he  was  also  a 
sick  man.  He  suffered  from  manic-depres- 
sive syndrome,  which  came  and  went  in 
bursts  (he  was'in  a  manic  phase  when  he 
bought  Newsweek,  although  Bradlee  didn't 
know  it  at  the  time),  and  by  1962  he  was 
very  ill. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  plunged  dizzily 
into  madness,  insulting  his  friends,  tor- 
menting his  staff,  finally  turning  on  Kay. 
He  carried  on  a  very  public  affair  with  a 
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Newsweek  Paris-bureau  staffer,  who  ap- 
parently didn't  know  what  hit  her. 
Graham  began  showing  up  with  his  mis- 
tress at  Newsweek  functions,  and  intro- 
ducing her  as  the  next  Mrs.  Graham. 
What's  more,  he  planned  to  take  the  Post 
and  Newsweek  with  him — and  there  were 
those  who  thought  he  might  have  the 
shares  to  do  it. 

Kay  knew  her  husband  was  sick,  but 
she  also  feared  losing  her  father's  newspa- 
per to  him,  and  she  resolved  to  fight  back. 
Their  world  divided  into  two  groups,  Kay 
People  and  Phil  People,  and  it  was  all  ex- 
tremely unpleasant.  And  then,  in  August 
of  1963,  it  ended,  when  Phil  Graham 
killed  himself  with  a  shotgun. 

Kay  Graham's  first  reaction  after  Phil's 
death  was  fear.  She  knew  nothing 
about  the  newspaper  business;  she  simply 
couldn't  do  it.  But  she  slowly  gained  con- 
fidence and  determination,  and  by  1965 
she  was  fully  in  charge,  in  fact  as  well  as 
portfolio. 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  forget  who  had 
stood  with  her  during  those  dark  months 
when  it  seemed  she  might  lose  every- 
thing. "There  were  people  who  took 
sides,"  says  Art  Buchwald,  "and  the 
ones  who  took  the  side  of  Phil  Graham  did 
not  prosper."  One  Phil  Person  who  suf- 
fered Mrs.  Graham's  enmity  was  de 
Borchgrave,  who  was  exiled  to  Europe 
only  after  Newsweek  editor  Osborn  Elliott 
prevailed  upon  her  not  to  fire  him.  James 
Truitt,  once  Phil  Graham's  right-hand 
man  at  the  Post,  was  sent  to  Newsweek' s 
"Tokyo  bureau. 

By  rights,  Ben  should  have  suffered  a 
similar  fate — he  was  as  much  a  Phil  man 
as  anyone,  more  so  than  many.  He'd  got- 
ten Phil  Graham  into  Newsweek,  he  was 
Phil  Graham's  Washington  bureau  chief. 
But  the  difference  between  Bradlee  and 
the  others  was  that  Ben  knew  how  to  play 
Kay  Graham,  not  consciously,  perhaps,  it 
was  just  his  way,  and  it  happened  to  work 
real  well.  It  began  during  that  first  meet- 
ing at  the  F  Street  Club,  where  Mrs. 
Graham  had  gone  to  talk  to  him  about 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  She  says  she  had 
no  intention  of  offering  him  the  Post;  he'd 
turned  down  several  Newsweek  promo- 
tions, and  she  wanted  to  know  what  it  was 
that  he  wanted  to  do.  That's  when  Bradlee 
said,  "Well,  now  that  you  ask,  I'd  give 
my  left  one  to  be  managing  editor  of  the 
Post." 

Kay  Graham  thought  that  awfully  pushy 
of  Bradlee,  but  in  a  way  she  liked  it,  too. 
Bradlee  was,  in  some  respects,  like  Phil, 
the  good  Phil — he  was  funny  and  profane 
and  he  had  style.  "They  had  one  thing  in 


particular  in  common,"  she  says.  "They 
used  English  as  part  of  their  humor.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean?  You  do  if  you 
talked  to  Ben.  Phil  was  terribly  funny." 

She  knew  from  people  she  trusted,  peo- 
ple like  Walter  Lippmann,  that  the  paper 
needed  change.  And  she  knew,  also  from 
Lippmann,  that  Bradlee  might  just  be  the 
right  man  for  the  job.  God  knows  he 
wanted  it,  he  was  pushing  hard,  in  his 
stylish  way,  calling  her,  asking  her  when 
she  was  ready  to  go,  always  in  a  joking 
manner.  "And  I  kept  saying,  'Ben,  for 
God's  sake,  cool  it.'  And  he'd  say, 
'Why?  I'm  ready.'  And  I  said,  'Give  me  a 
little  time.'  And  I  thought,  Well,  is  he 
being  too  pushy?  And  then  I  thought, 
Well,  that's  a  sign  of  what  we  need." 

And  so  she  brought  Ben  Bradlee  back 
to  the  Post  as  assistant  managing  editor, 
co-equal  with  his  former  boss  Ben  Gil- 
bert, with  the  understanding  that  Bradlee 
would  learn  the  ropes  and  move  into  the 
managing  editor's  job,  then  held  by  Al 
Friendly,  in  a  couple  of  years.  In  a  way,  it 
had  been  easy  for  her  to  reach  out  to  Ben; 
he  never  pressed  the  social  connection, 
but  it  was  there,  and  she  was  able  to  de- 
pend on  him  with  a  comfort  she  might  not 
have  had  with  another  newspaper  execu- 
tive. "She  was  very  dependent  on  Ben." 
says  Art  Buchwald.  "Just  from  him  say- 
ing, 'Listen,  Mrs.  Publisher,  you'd  better 
do  that,  you'd  better  kick  ass,'  or  whatev- 
er. It  wasn't  a  love  relationship,  but,  boy, 
it  was  a  real  dependent  one." 

For  Bradlee,  it  was  a  competition,  a 
turf  war,  almost  from  the  start,  and  it 
became  pretty  clear  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  go  partners  with  Ben  Gilbert  or,  for  that 
matter,  anyone  else,  including  Al  Friend- 
ly. He  didn't  like  the  journalism  that  the 
Post  practiced — there  was  a  lot  of  hod 
carrying  in  its  news  columns — and  he 
didn't  particularly  admire  its  journalists. 
So,  there  were  a  series  of  skirmishes, 
some  big,  some  smal',  and  Bradlee  almost 
always  won.  It  helped  to  have  the  Kay 
card  in  his  pocket. 

The  Gilbert-Bradlee  wars  continued 
even  after  Bradlee  became  managing  edi- 
tor. One  memorable  battle  had  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  Gilbert's  friend  Walter 
Washington  as  the  first  mayor  of  D.C. 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  told  Washington  he 
was  his  choice,  and  Washington  had  told 
Gilbert — confidentially — so  that  the  Post 
wouldn't  be  surprised  when  the  story 
broke.  Thus  advised,  Gilbert  told  Bradlee, 
so  that  he,  too,  would  be  prepared  when  the 
announcement  came.  It  was  important, 
though,  that  word  not  get  out  before  the 
appointment  was  official;  Joseph  Califano 
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Jr.,  who  was  in  the  administration,  had 
gone  as  far  as  to  say  that  L.B.J,  would 
withdraw  the  appointment  if  word  leaked. 

"Gilbert  must  have  left  Bradlee's  office 
at  10:02,"  recalls  Steve  Isaacs,  city  editor 
at  the  time,  "and  at  10:03  my  phone  rang. 
And  this  gravel  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  said,  'Get  your  ass  in  here.'  And  I 
went  in  and  he  said,  'If  I  were  a  good  city 
editor,  I  would  probably  have  a  story  in 
The  Washington  Post  tomorrow  saying 
Walter  Washington  was  going  to  be 
named  the  first  mayor  by  the  president.' 
And  I  realized  from  his  wording  that,  you 
know,  it  was  Kabuki  theater.  And  I  said, 
'If  you  were  city  editor  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  where  might  you  get  that  story?' 
And  he  said,  'Well,  I  know  one  place  I 
wouldn't  get  it,  in  the  next  office.'  So,  I 
assigned  a  number  of  reporters  to  go  get 
that  story  extremely  quietly  and  we  got 
the  story.  And  they  dummied  a  phony  sto- 
ry on  page  one  so  that  Gilbert  wouldn't 
know  we'd  gotten  the  story,  and  it  went 
right  across  the  top  of  page  one." 

That  night,  Gilbert  hosted  a  party  at- 
tended by  a  lot  of  Post  staffers,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  it  struck  Bradlee  that  Gilbert 
would  soon  get  his  early  edition  of  the 
next  day's  paper,  which  was  delivered  by 
car  to  his  home.  There  would  be  a  hell  of 
a  scene  when  Gilbert  saw  the  Washington 
story,  so  Bradlee  asked  Isaacs  to  go  inter- 
cept the  driver,  which  Isaacs  did,  and  Gil- 
bert's paper  never  arrived  that  night. 
Gilbert  found  out  about  it  the  next  day,  of 
course,  but  there  was  little  he  could  do 
other  than  berate  Isaacs.  Gilbert,  who  is 
now  retired,  says  of  the  matter,  "I  don't 
see  much  difference,  frankly,  between  my 
relationship  with  Walter  Washington  and 
Ben  Bradlee's  relationship  with  Jack  Ken- 
nedy. .  .  .  But  Bradlee  believed  in  adver- 
sarial management,  and  it  was  an  effec- 
tive management  style." 

It  had  taken  Bradlee  only  three  months 
to  wipe  away  the  competition  for  man- 
aging editor.  Once  he  was  fully  in  charge, 
once  the  Post  was  his  paper,  he  was  bril- 
liant. With  Kay's  money,  and  she  was 
prepared  to  spend  lots  of  it  on  the  Post 
now,  Bradlee  built  a  stable  of  stars,  hiring 
Stanley  Karnow,  Ward  Just,  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  David  Broder,  Haynes  John- 
son, the  best  money  could  buy  ("Brad- 
lee's All-Stars,"  David  Halberstam  would 
call  them).  And  while  he  was  generally  not 
in  love  with  the  talent  that  was  already  at  the 
paper,  the  young  reporters  there,  people 
like  Bob  Kaiser  and  Len  Downie,  were 


given  free  rein  in  this  new  atmosphere,  this 
Bradlee  atmosphere,  and  they,  too,  grew 
up  to  be  Bradlee  All-Stars. 

Bradlee  was  part  Leonard  Bernstein, 
part  Vince  Lombardi — he  wanted  his  peo- 
ple to  write  well,  to  take  chances,  to  make 
beautiful  music,  but  he  also  wanted  them 
to  go  out  and  kick  some  ass.  He  fostered 
*an  unwritten  policy  that  came  to  be  infa- 
mous— "creative  tension,"  it  was  called, 
the  idea  being  that  two  young  reporters 
would  be  pitted  against  each  other  with 
the  unspoken  understanding  that  the  one 
with  the  best  performance  would  be  the 
one  who  survived,  the  one  who  would  get 
to  be  an  All-Star,  and  if  sometimes  it  even 
turned  out  that  two  reporters  were  as- 
signed to  the  same  story,  each  unbe- 
knownst to  the  other,  well,  it  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  competition,  and  competition 
was  good.  Don't  be  boring,  don't  get 
beat — that  was  how  to  win  your  way  into 
Bradlee's  heart,  that  was  how  to  win  your 
portion  of  Bradlee's  charm,  a  nod,  a  smile, 
or,  best,  a  wisecrack.  If  you  lost,  well,  it 
was  better  not  to  think  about  losing;  then 
you  became  invisible,  and  that  was  ugly. 

This  zeal,  this  drive  to  make  it  on  Ben's 
team,  would  lead  to  some  distortion  of 
perspective  in  that  newsroom,  the  subcon- 
scious urge  always  to  find  the  next  Water- 
gate, the  next  Pulitzer,  and  in  1980  to 
Janet  Cooke's  fabricated  story  about  an 
eight-year-old  heroin  addict.  The  story 
won  a  Pulitzer  that  the  Post  had  to  give 
back,  a  chastening  experience  that  some 
believed  was  as  inevitable  a  result  of  the 
Bradlee  culture  as  all  the  great  successes. 
Bradlee,  understandably,  disagrees:  "Ja- 
net Cooke  was  a  nut." 

There  was  a  fierce  rivalry  with  The  New 
York  Times  that  extended  to  a  personal 
competition  between  Times  editor  Abe 
Rosenthal  and  Ben  Bradlee;  it  was,  from 
Bradlee's  point  of  view,  more  or  less 
good-natured  rivalry,  more  sport,  but  it 
was  very  serious.  When  the  Times  broke 
the  Pentagon  Papers  story,  Bradlee  was. 
beside  himself.  "There  was  blood  on  ev- 
ery word,"  he  said,  and  he  made  sure  that 
the  Post  was  there  for  its  share  of  the  sto- 
ry. When  the  Times  was  ordered  to  stop 
publishing  the  papers,  Bradlee  was  ready 
to  go  with  the  Post's  own  set,  and  did, 
despite  all  advice  from  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness associates  who  knew  that  the  White 
House  was  threatening  and  who  also  knew 
that  the  Post  was  taking  its  stock  public 
and  that  publishing  the  papers  could  put  I 
wrench  into  that. 

A  volatile,  manic  place  like  a  news- 
room needs  a  great  character,  and  Bradlee 
was  brilliant  at  playing  himself.  If  the  role 
called  for  a  guy  with  a  short  attention 
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span,  well,  he'd  give  them  that,  exagger- 
ate it.  Profane?  He  could  turn  up  the  juice 
on  that  matter.  And,  of  course,  there  was 
the  matter  of  style. 

Woodward  once  went  to  lunch  with 
him  at  a  sensitive  moment  in  the  Water- 
gate story,  and  Bradlee,  trying  to  convey 
the  weight  of  the  risk  involved  for  the  pa- 
per, said  to  his  reporter,  "Our  cocks  are 
on  the  chopping  block" — this  after  order- 
ing his  meal  in  that  "flawless  French." 
("He  speaks  French  flawlessly,"  Nicho- 
las von  Hoffman  laughs,  "but  with  the 
most  abominable  accent!") 

If  there  was  a  downside  to  the  journal- 
ism that  Bradlee  was  inventing  for  the 
Post,  his  more  serious  journalists  would 
say,  it  was  that  some  stories,  some  is- 
sues— some  of  them  quite  important — 
didn't  strike  his  fancy  as  they  might  have, 
and  these  were  assigned  a  lesser  value  in 
the  Bradlee  universe.  They  were  played, 
to  be  sure,  and  they  were  protected,  but 
they  didn't  make  All-Star  points. 

Young  Len  Downie,  an  earnest  reporter 
of  the  first  degree,  had  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  dig  in  on  just  that  kind  of  story.  He 
was  working  on  a  series  about  real-estate 
speculators  in  Washington's  black  neigh- 
borhoods and  uncovered  alleged  gross  ex- 
ploitation and  malfeasance  of  all  sorts,  not 
only  by  the  speculators,  but  also  by  their 
accessories,  the  savings-and-loans.  And 
one  morning  Downie  was  busily  writing 
when  Bradlee,  with  whom  he'd  rarely 
spoken,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "What 
are  you  doing?"  And  Downie,  who  can 
be  a  bit  long-winded,  started  to  give  a  full 
explanation  of  his  story,  what  it  was, 
whom  it  concerned,  what  it  meant,  when 
Bradlee  cut  him  off  and  said,  "Well,  I 
just  gotta  tell  you,  all  these  guys  from  the 
savings-and-loans  came  in  to  see  me  and 
they  said,  'If  you  run  this  thing  Downie 's 
working  on,  we're  gonna  pull  out  all  our 
ads.'  And  I  said,  'You  get  the  hell  out  of 
my  office.'  " 

Downie  didn't  know  what  to  say.  Brad- 
lee turned  to  him  and  concluded,  "I  don't 
understand  exactly  what  you're  doing 
here,  I'll  check  with  Isaacs  and  Gilbert, 
but  just  make  sure  it's  right." 

"I  never  knew  that  they  all  canceled 
their  advertising,"  says  Isaacs.  "He  never 
told  me,  which  was  wonderful,  part  of  the 
wonderful  part  of  Bradlee.  And  then,  part 
of  the  bad  part  6f  it  was,  he  said,  T  don't 
want  to  read  the  fucking  thing.'  " 

For  this  aspect  of  the  role,  Bradlee 
didn't  need  much  enhancement,  he  really 
was  a  bit  bored  by  issues,  but  for  that  sort 
of  thing  he  had  plenty  of  help.  He  had,  for 
example,  Larry  Stern,  a  short,  funny,  bril- 
liant man  who'd  been  at  the  paper  for 


years,  and  whom  Bradlee  made  his  na- 
tional editor.  "Larry  became  Ben's  surro- 
gate intellect,"  Bob  Kaiser  says.  "Not 
that  Ben  didn't  have  intellect  of  his  own, 
he  did,  but  of  a  different  kind.  Stern  read 
books,  and  thought  about  the  course  of  the 
world  and  the  course  of  society.  Many  of 
his  thoughts  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  of 
course,  but  he  had  them,  in  a  way  that  Ben 
never  had  them.  Ben's  never  been  reflec- 
tive or  philosophical,  as  you  know." 

Motivating  his  team,  and  then  provid- 
ing them  cover  when  the  fireworks  start- 
ed, that  was  Bradlee's  genius  as  an  editor. 
All  through  Watergate,  Bradlee  urged 
caution  upon  Woodward  and  Bernstein, 
but  he  urged  them  on,  too,  and  when 
things  got  tough  and  the  Post  was  alone 
and  vulnerable  on  the  story,  Bradlee  stood 
by  "my  boys."  At  one  particularly  edgy 
moment  in  that  long  saga,  Bradlee  took 
Woodward  to  lunch  and  grilled  him  about 
his  and  Bernstein's  sources,  the  nature  of 
their  reporting  technique,  how  they  were 
piecing  their  stories  together,  really  inter- 
rogating Woodward  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Finally,  he  said,  "Well,  O.K.,  I'm 
satisfied.  Now,  what  have  you  guys  got 
for  tomorrow?" 

Sally  Quinn  knows  that  the  Sally  phase 
of  Ben  Bradlee's  life  is,  in  terms  of 
quality  of  life  on  a  personal  level,  the  best 
phase.  She  and  Bradlee  got  together  in 
1973,  at  the  height  of  the  Watergate  story, 
at  the  end  of  Bradlee's  marriage  to  Tony. 
She  was  a  smart,  sassy  blonde,  twenty 
years  his  junior.  "He  was  ready  to  start 
living  a  different  way,"  she  says  now.  "I 
got  the  best  of  Ben,  in  a  sense.  He  was 
editor,  Nixon  was  about  to  resign,  he'd 
been  through  the  Pentagon  Papers,  he'd 
been  through  Watergate,  and  he  was 
ready  to  sort  of  relax  and  look  around  and 
have  fun  and  take  vacations  and  do 
things." 

She  says  this  as  she  sits  in  the  library  of 
their  Georgetown  mansion,  a  historic 
landmark,  with  its  eighteen  rooms,  a 
sprawling  green  in  the  back  that  leads  to  a 
tennis  court  and  a  swimming  pool.  The 
house,  which  they  bought  for  $2.5  million 
in  1983,  is  just  down  the  block  from  the 
house  Ben  and  Tony  lived  in,  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  house  that  Tony 
helped  Jackie  buy  when  she  was  so  dis- 
traught after  Kennedy's  murder. 

It  is,  for  all  its  grandeur,  a  comfortable 
home,  decorated  by  Sally,  and  quite  cozy; 
she  and  Ben  live  there  with  their  nine- 
year-old  boy,  and  Bradlee's  friends  say  he 
is  enjoying  the  domestic  side  of  life  in  a 
way  that  he  never  had  time  for  before. 
Bradlee  says  so,  too.  "With  Tony  Brad- 
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Ben  Bradlee 


lee,  I  was  pumping  up  the  ladder  pretty 
hard.  I've  always  worked  hard  as  hell,  I 
really  have.  I  mean,  I've  always  worked 
from  8:30  to  8.  And  the  first  year  I  was  [at 
.the  Post],  I  came  back  every  night.  I  came 
home  to  dinner,  hugged  the  kids,  and 
came  back  down  from  nine  o'clock  to 
one.  To  one  A.M.,  for  a  year!  And  most 
weekends." 

It  is  a  bit  ironic,  of  course,  that  Ben 
would  spend  his  domestic  years  with  a 
woman  who  seemed  pointedly  untamable, 
who  once  said  she'd  have  a  kid  only  if  it 
came  equipped  with  a  nanny  and  a  west 
wing.  But  people  change. 

Quinn  is  the  daughter  of  General  Wil- 
liam "Buffalo  Bill"  Quinn.  She 
grew  up  lonely,  as  many  army  brats  do, 
moving  from  country  to  country,  base  to 
base,  every  eighteen  months.  But  Daddy 
was  a  general,  and  she  was  something  of  a 
princess,  and  even  attended  a  Swiss  fin- 
ishing school  ("I  was  expelled.  .  .for 
chasing  after  the  goatherder,"  she  once 
said) . 

She  went  to  Smith  College,  where  she 
majored  in  drama,  and  wanted  to  be  a 
movie  star.  That  didn't  happen,  and  even- 
tually she  joined  her  folks  in  Washington, 
where  she  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  journalist  named  Warren  Hoge. 
Hoge,  who  would  become  a  prized  editor 
at  The  New  York  Times,  was  then  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Post,  and  for  a  time  they  planned  to  mar- 
ry. They  were  together,  off  and  on,  for 
seven  years,  through  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies. 

Hoge  knew  a  lot  of  people  at  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  including  Phil  Geyelin,  head 
of  the  editorial  page,  who  hired  Quinn  as 
his  secretary  before  thinking  better  of  it 
("He  said  I  was  overqualified,"  she  re- 
counts). By  1969,  Sally  was  without 
work;  she'd  been  to  San  Francisco  and 
worked  on  Bobby  Kennedy's  campaign, 
but  now  she  was  a  bit  desperate.  So  she 
threw  herself  a  party.  "My  parents'  clos- 
est friend  was  Barry  Goldwater,  and  Bar- 
ry junior  had  just  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress," Quinn  says.  "So  I  had  a  big  party 
for  Barry  junior  at  my  parents'  house  and 
invited  all  the  press  to  cover  the  party. 
And  so  my  picture  got  in  all  the  papers, 
and  I  managed  to  tell  the  reporters  that  I 
was  back  in  town  and  looking  for  a  job.  It 
was  kind  of  like  an  ad."  It  was  a  brassy 
move,  and  it  worked.  It  happened  that 
Ben  Bradlee  was  looking  for  a  party  writ- 
er, someone  new  and  ballsy,  for  his  newly 


created  section,  "Style."  Phil  Geyelin 
mentioned  Quinn  to  Bradlee,  who  gave 
her  a  call. 

Sally  and  Ben  hit  it  off  immediately. 
"We  had  this  fabulous  interview,"  Quinn 
says.  "And  he  said  he'd  like  to  see  some- 
thing I'd  written.  And  I  said,  'I've  never 
written  anything.'  Phil  Geyelin  hap- 
pened to  be  nearby,  and,  hearing  this,  he 
joked,  "Well,  nobody's  perfect."  Brad- 
lee hired  her  on  the  spot. 

Washington  hadn't  before  seen  a  re- 
porter quite  like  Sally  Quinn,  whose 
pieces  were  irreverent,  funny,  filled  with 
juice — all  the  things  Bradlee  loved — and 
skewered  the  social  climbers  and  power 
traders  in  a  way  that  made  her  noticed, 
feared,  and  loathed.  "Maxine  Cheshire 
makes  you  want  to  commit  murder," 
Henry  Kissinger  confided  to  Graham. 
"Sally  Quinn,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
you  want  to  commit  suicide." 

Sally  was  a  success,  but  she  knew  that 
many  people  in  Washington  hated  her,  in- 
cluding some  of  her  own  colleagues,  and 
it  bothered  her.  "I've  always  asked  that 
question  of  my  friends.  I  would  say, 
'You're  all  journalists,  what  is  this  all 
about?'  I  never  did  understand  what  it 
was  about." 

Partly,  it  was  because,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  her  approach  to  her  career  was  not 
politically  correct.  She  openly  admitted 
that  her  looks,  and  her  feminine  charms, 
were  useful  as  professional  tools.  The 
women's  movement  she  found  "very  te- 
dious, very  boring."  At  a  journalism- 
convention  panel  of  women  reporters  in 
1972,  Sally  said  such  things  as  "being  a 
blonde  does  not  hurt,"  and  there  were 
loud  boos.  Nora  Ephron,  who  later  be- 
came a  close  friend,  said  then,  "I  am  very 
offended.  The  image  [she]  portrays  of 
women  journalists  as  manipulating  wom- 
en who  use  their  sex  is  demeaning  to  both 
men  and  women." 

When  Sally  was  thirty-two,  she  left  the 
Post,  where  she'd  had  this  celebrated  and 
unexpected  success,  for  the  big  leagues  of 
New  York,  taking  on  Barbara  Walters  for 
the  CBS  Morning  News.  She  moved  in 
with  Hoge,  who  was  by  then  back  in  New 
York,  but  the  CBS  experience  was  a  di- 
saster. She  didn't  know  how  to  be  on  tele- 
vision, and  the  press  savaged  her.  She  got 
acne,  and  started  drinking  to  help  her 
sleep.  Her  gaffes  were  memorable,  in- 
cluding going  on-air  after  a  grim  report  on 
child  labor  and  complaining  about  having 
to  clean  her  own  room  as  a  girl.  Her  CO 
anchor,  Hughes  Rudd,  did  a  reporl  about 
a  man  being  sucked  out  of  an  airplane  at 
39,000  feet,  which  somehow  gave  Quinn 
an  unfortunate  case  of  the  on-air  giggles 
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It  was  not  pretty,  and  she  gave  up  on  the 
job  after  only  four  months. 

But  she  had  something  in  her  back 
pocket. 

Before  Sally  left  Washington,  Ben  had 
taken  her  across  the  street  to  the 
Madison  Hotel  for  a  farewell  lunch,  and 
as  they  sat  there,  Bradlee  telling  her  he 
wished  she  would  stay,  Sally  taking  it  all 
in,  it  came  out:  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
And  so,  after  CBS,  she  went  back  to 
Washington  and  to  the  Post,  and  she  and 
Ben  moved  in  together. 

There  was  much  grumbling:  sleeping 
with  the  boss  did  not  comfortably  fit  into 
Bradlee 's  professional  ethic,  not  to  men- 
tion Mrs.  Graham's  moral  sensibility. 
Other  such  romances  at  the  paper  had 
been  political  suicide.  But  Ben,  of  course, 
had  the  Kay  card. 

"How  could  it  be  wrong  if  I  loved  him 
and  he  loved  me?"  Sally  says  now.  "I 
mean,  it  wasn't  as  if  we  were  sort  of  dal- 
lying around  with  each  other,  and ...  I 
mean,  what  happened  was  we  got  together 
and  told  each  other  we  loved  each  other 
and  broke  up  with  the  people  we  were 
with,  in,  I  think,  the  kindest  and  most  de- 
cent way  we  could  possibly  do,  trying  not 
to  hurt  anybody,  and  we  were  together 


forever  after  that.  And  there  wasn't  any 
back-and-forth  or  ugliness  about  it  at  all. 
And  we're  both  really  close  to  the  people 
we  were  with  at  the  time. 

"Warren  and  I,"  she  says,  "are  best 
friends." 

Thus  began,  by  all  accounts,  the  happi- 
est phase  of  Ben  Bradlee 's  life.  Sally 
quite  successfully  domesticated  him. 
Tony  had  tried  a  few  times,  in  vain,  to  get 
Ben  to  quit  smoking;  Sally  did  it  instantly. 
(She  sent  him  and  her  mother  to  Smok- 
enders.)  She  bought  him  a  new  wardrobe. 
("Ben  just  never  really  cared  for  clothes," 
she  once  said.  "He  had  pants  that  came 
up  over  his  ankles.")  She  moved  him  into 
a  whole  new  social  set,  a  younger,  more 
literary  crowd,  and  they  started  spending 
their  summers  in  the  Hamptons,  where 
they  run  with  Nora  Ephron  and  her  hus- 
band, Nick  Pileggi,  Howard  and  Jennifer 
Stringer,  Ken  Auletta  and  his  wife,  Aman- 
da Urban.  They  bought  a  spectacular  wreck 
of  a  house  in  East  Hampton,  and  fixed  it  up, 
bought  another  wreck  in  the  countryside  of 
Maryland,  fixed  it  up,  and  bought  their 
Georgetown  mansion. 

"Sally  always  said  it  was  such  a  relief 
to  be  with  someone  who  was  there,'''  Ben 
says,  "someone  who  wasn't  en  route  up, 
but  was  there." 


"I'm  very  security  minded,"  Sally 
says.  "I  like  to  feel  that  I'm  going  to  be 
secure,  somehow,  that  I'm  going  to  be 
protected.  Does  that  sound  like  a  feminist 
talking?  When  I  met  Ben,  I  felt  that  way 
in  a  way  that  I  didn't  feel  with  men  that 
were  my  own  age,  early  thirties,  when  ev- 
eryone was  just  on  the  ascent,  they  were 
all  trying  to  get  there. . . .  [Ben]  really  had 
the  time  to  sort  of  focus  on  me,  to  say, 
'I'm  with  you,  I  want  to  be  with  you,  let's 
be  together,  let's  do  things  together,'  and 
that  was  just  very  appealing  to  me." 

But  Sally  herself  was  still  young,  and 
still  ambitious,  and  so  she  took  up  novel 
writing.  Her  first  novel,  Regrets  Only, 
came  out  in  1986,  and,  though  a  best-sell- 
er, was  generally  excoriated  in  the  press 
("It  would  make  a  capital  door  stop,"  one 
critic  wrote).  The  reaction  was  a  disap- 
pointment, but  by  then  something  else  had 
happened  in  Ben  and  Sally's  life  that  put 
such  matters  as  bad  reviews  in  a  different 
perspective:  they  had  had  a  baby.  Quinn 
Bradlee  was  born  in  1982,  terribly  ill;  he 
had  a  hole  in  his  heart  and  related  health 
problems. 

"It  was  the  most  important  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life,"  Sally 
Quinn  says.  "I  mean,  the  most  major — it 
changed  me  more  than  anything.  I  think 
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bestselling  author  of 
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Ben  Bradlee 


I'm  a  very  different  person  from  the  per- 
son I  was  before  Quinn.  What  i  can't  tell 
you  is  how  different  I  would  have  been  if 
I'd  just  had  a  baby  and  the  baby  had  been 
completely  normal  and  I  had  been  a  nor- 
mal mother.  I  suspect  that  would  have 
changed  me,  too. 

"But  in  terms  of  our  life,  we  just  never 
traveled  again,  we  just  stopped  traveling. 
We  couldn't — he  was  just  sick  too  much. 
When  I  did  my  last  novel,  I  had  to  cancel 
my  entire  promotion  tour  because  he  got 
sick.  I  did  no  promotion  for  that,  and  it 
really  hurt  the  book,  too.  But  I  had  no 
choice.  And  it's  slowed  me  down  in  writ- 
ing; I  mean.  I  haven't  written  nearly  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  have,  or  as  fast, 
or  as ...  In  the  end  maybe  it  will  make  me 
a  better  writer  because  maybe  I've  be- 
come more  empathetic  and  more  sympa- 
thetic than  I  ever  was  before." 

Friends  say  that  Ben  has  been  absolutely 
transformed,  too,  that  where  in  his  old  life 
he  spread  his  time  very  thinly  among  his 
children ,  he  is  absolutely  devoted  to  Quinn . 

When  she  was  pregnant,  Sally  said  that, 
while  there  were  certain  obvious  disadvan- 
tages for  a  child  with  older  parents,  they 
would  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  fact 
that  her  child  would  have  Ben  and  Sally  as 
parents. '  'That's  the  kind  of  thing  you'd  say 
before  you  have  a  child,"  she  says  now, 
"because,  after  you  have  a  child,  every 
single  day  you  wonder  whether  you're  be- 
ing a  good  enough  parent  or  not. ' '  And  she 
worries  at  times  about  Quinn 's  well-being 
if  she  or  Ben  were  not  there. 

"You  certainly  worry  about  it,"  she 
says.  "You  hope  that  you'll  be  around  to 
see  him  grow  up  to  be  an  adult,  especially 
because  he  has  the  problems  he  has.  I 
mean,  from  everything  we  read,  I  gather 
how  important  it  is  for  men  to  spend  time 
with  their  fathers.  And  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  Ben  has  got  the  kind  of 
confidence  that  he  has  and  is  kind  of 
grounded  is  because  he  was  very  close  to 
his  father. 

"Quinn  is  like  a  sponge  with  Ben's 
love,  in  a  different  way  from  me.  From 
me,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  and  he  knows 
that  I  think  he's  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  whole  world,  and  that  I  love  him  to 
pieces.  . .  .  But  with  Ben,  I  mean,  he  gets 
around  Ben  and  he  really  is  like  a 
sponge — it's  like  he's  trying  to  soak  up 
his  love,  and  trying  to  soak  up  just  being 
with  him.  And  Ben  is  just  besotted.  He 
just  can't  get  enough.  I  mean,  Ben  is  con- 
stantly kissing  him  and  hugging  him,  he's 
extremely  physically   affectionate   with 


him.  And  you  know,  I  wish  that  I  could 
know  that  that  would  go  on  for  a  long  time .  I 
think  that  I  feel  that  Quinn  needs  that,  and  I 
think  that  Quinn  senses  it,  on  some  really 
subconscious,  visceral  level." 

Will  Ben  Bradlee  and  Sally  Quinn 
miss  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Executive 
Editor  of  The  Washington  Post? 

"Ben  doesn't  seem  to  need  very 
much,"  says  one  of  the  Bradlees'  friends. 
"He's  pretty  serene  about  his  accomplish- 
ments and  about  his  career,  and  that  se- 
renity is  pretty  damned  rare  among  people 
who  leave." 

And  Sally? 

"I'm  certainly  realistic  about  Washing- 
ton, and  how  Washington  is  based  on 
power,"  she  says.  "In  fact,  when  people 
used  to  ask  me  at  the  paper  what  I  wrote 
about,  I  used  to  say,  I  write  about  getting 
power,  keeping  power,  and  losing  power. 
That's  what  I  wrote  about.  So  Ben  and  I 
have  sort  of  geared  our  lives  toward  being 
around  people  we  care  about  and  who  are 
our  friends  and  who  care  about  us.  Both 
of  us  are  very  wise,  and  very  realistic  and 
very  cynical  about  Washington  and  pow- 
er, and  how  ephemeral  it  is." 

It  is  part  of  the  Bradlee  legend  that 
when  the  Post  gave  him  his  office  on  the 
edge  of  the  huge  newsroom  he  ordered  the 
wall  tom  down  and  replaced  it  with  glass 
so  that  he  could  see  out  and  his  people 
could  see  in,  so  that  he'd  always  be  con- 
nected to  that  process  beyond  his  office. 
It's  clear  as  he  sits  in  that  glassed  space  in 
his  final  days  that  he's  scarcely  connected 
anymore.  What  really  animates  him  is  re- 
flecting on  his  life  outside  the  paper,  the 
life  he's  about  to  have  full-time. 

In  his  desk  he  keeps  a  big  black  album 
containing  before  and  after  photos  of  the 
country  place  in  Maryland,  where  he  and 
Sally  and  Quinn  spend  most  of  their 
weekends  now,  and  he  pulls  it  out  at  the 
slightest  prompting.  "This  place  down 
there,  I  have  worked  harder  than  I  have 
ever  worked — I  mean,  physically  hard- 
er," he  says.  "The  entire  waterfront  in 
this  three  thousand  feet  of  waterfront  was 
about  six  to  eight  feet  high  in  brambles 
and  brush,  and  I  would  put  my  little  boy 
on  the  top  of  the  tractor  and  duck  my  head 
and  we'd  go  down  the  side  with  a  bush 
hog  and  a  tractor,  and  cleared  it.  I  cleared 
it  all.  I've  cleared  hedgerows,  I've  dug, 
I've  built,  I've  restored." 

But  the  competitive  flame  can  still  be 
summoned  in  a  flash.  Asked  his  opinion 
of  the  current  New  York  Times,  Bradlee 
puts  away  his  album,  snatches  up  a  copy 
of  that  day's  Times,  and  tears  into  it  with 
all  the  old  zeal.  "I  see  them  groping  to- 


ward something  that,  if  I  were  Leonard 
Downie,  I  would  pay  goddamned  well  at- 
tention to,"  he  says,  a  beau  geste  before 
opening  fire.  "I  think  they  have  been 
struggling  with  how  to  cope  with  the  style 
section,  or  that  concept.  They  occasional- 
ly react  to  it  by  putting  a  style  section  on 
page  one,  and  in  one  case  getting  it  really 
v  horribly  wrong.  And  they  still  haven't  set- 
tled this  out" — picking  up  the  Times' s 
"Living  Section,"  thumbing  through  it 
madly  until  he  reaches  the  "good"  part, 
the  arts  section — "You've  got  to  do  this 
the  other  way  around;  you've  gotta  put 
[the  arts]  in  the  front.  And  then  they're  all 
screwed  up  with  the  sports  sections,  be- 
cause sports,  how  many  pages  you  got  be- 
fore you  get  to  it? 

"This,"  he  says,  tearing  through  the 
Times' s  "Metropolitan  News"  section, 
"is  a  crazy  section.  You've  got  one,  two, 
three  pages  of  'Metro,'  four,  plus  a  little 
designer  fashions  and  patterns  that  don't 
belong  anywhere,  plus  sports.  And  this 
section" — grabbing  a  fashion  page  out  of 
the  paper  and  throwing  it  away — "they 
can't  decide. .  .they  ought  to  give  this  up 
["Metro"],  but  then  they'd  have  to  admit 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  a  New  York 
newspaper. 

"But  come  on,"  he  adds  with  a  smile, 
"it's  a  terrific  newspaper." 

In  the  mid-1980s,  when  Abe  Rosenthal 
and  Ben  Bradlee,  the  two  great  editors  of 
their  time,  were  in  their  sixties  and  near- 
ing  the  end  of  their  careers,  there  came  to 
be  much  speculation  and  debate  in  media 
circles  over  the  prospect  of  their  retire- 
ments. Rosenthal  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  leaving  his  editor's  chair,  to  say  the 
least,  but  the  Times  had  a  policy  of  man- 
datory retirement  for  top  executives  at  six- 
ty-five, and  even  the  great  Abe  was  not 
exempt.  The  Post,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  such  policy;  Bradlee  could  stay, 
publisher  Don  Graham  said,  "for  a  very 
long  time." 

When  Abe's  retirement  neared,  there 
was  a  great  to-and-fro,  inside  the  Times 
and  out  (including  extensive  coverage  in 
The  Washington  Post),  over  what  the  de- 
parture of  the  brilliant  and  autocratic  edi- 
tor would  mean,  and  Rosenthal,  perhaps 
seeking  comfort  where  he  could  find  it, 
commented  that  no  such  fuss  would  be 
made  when  Ben  Bradlee  left  the  Post, 

Bradlee  heard  about  this  and  responded 
in  characteristic  style.  He  wrote  Rosenthal 
a  personal  note,  giving  Abe  the  item  thai 
the  Timet  should  run  upon  the  retirement 
of  the  editor  ol  The  Washington  Post.  It 
was  two  brief  sentences  "Today  Men 
Bradlee  retires  from  The  Washington 
Post.  He  is  seventy  years  old."  □ 
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VIRGO  tty    August  2 ^-September  22 

With  your  neck  on  the  line  at  work,  as  soon  as  Mercury  goes  forward 
on  September  1,  say  good-bye  to  beach-blanket  bingo.  You've  got  an 
awfully  busy  fall  ahead.  Venus,  however,  is  retrograde  until  September 
13,  so  maybe  you'll  be  a  little  less  meddlesome,  less  highly  motivated, 
and  less  likely  to  purse  your  lips  and  judge  others.  It  is  a  perfect  time  to 
be  adorable  and  unavailable,  and  to  make  all  former  lovers  sorry  they 
dumped  you.  You  should  neither  marry  nor  sleep  with  any  new  person 
until  after  the  13th,  because  Venus  retro  is  a  bad  omen  for  successful 
sex.  (That's  probably  not  big  news  for  most  Virgos.) 

LIBRA    ^  September  2 3-October  23 

You're  about  to  be  awakened  to  the  needs  of  all  your  fellow  members  in 
the  human  race.  Certainly  you've  never  been  short  on  lofty  humanitar- 
ian ideals,  and  certainly  they  have  all  been  praiseworthy,  but  with  Pluto 
clawing  at  you  from  your  2nd  house,  would  you  really  be  willing  to 
shell  out  for  the  perspiring  homeless  if  it  meant  you  had  to  give  up  one 
of  your  air  conditioners?  It's  one  thing  to  save  the  rain  forests  and  be 
kind  to  animals  and  recycle  bottles  and  all  the  rest,  but — be  honest 
now — isn't  the  common  good  getting  harder  and  harder  to  achieve  for 
big  fat  capitalists? 

SCORPIO  TW*   October  24-November  2 1 

Are  you  drunk  on  power,  as  some  people  think,  or  just  enjoying  your 
fifteen  minutes?  Pluto  starts  moving  ahead  in  August,  and  with  Jupiter 
crossing  your  midheaven  at  the  same  time,  you  may  not  get  another 
chance  to  become  a  household  word  for  twelve  years.  You  may  not 
make  the  cover  of  Time  this  month,  but  more  people  will  hear  your 
name  and  see  your  face  than  ever  before.  Back  in  '79,  Jupiter  was  in  a 
similar  position,  but  Pluto  was  still  in  your  12th  house  and  you  were 
going  through  your  totally  selfless,  masochistic  phase  and  couldn't  real- 
ly enjoy  it.  Now  you  can.  No  wonder  you're  uppity. 

SAGITTARIUS   4^    November  22-Decemher  21 

The  end  of  summer  means  you  get  to  live  out  a  few  fantasies  from  your 
9th  and  12th  houses.  You'll  get  a  chance  to  test  a  few  of  your  happy- 
face  attitudes  and  thumb  your  nose  at  your  secret  goblins.  You'll  walk 
into  the  dark  woods  whistling  a  happy  tune,  dive  into  the  ocean  trying 
not  to  think  of  Jaws,  and  march  right  onto  that  plane  even  if  you've 
heard  about  two  recent  crashes  and  you  know  they  come  in  threes. 
Lightning  could  always  strike  you  if  God  were  determined  that  you 
shouldn't  enjoy  yourself,  but  even  the  worst  sinner  deserves  a  moment 
to  fly  above  the  clouds,  so  go  to  it. 

CAPRICORN     fj    December  22-January  19 

Your  frustration  should  be  just  about  at  earthquake  level.  There's  defi- 
nitely a  growling  beneath  the  surface  of  even  the  thickest-skinned  Cap- 
ricorn. It's  a  scraping  of  those  plates  that  could  turn  into  an  8.6  on  the 
Richter  scale.  But  you're  still  clinging  to  the  cliff  of  reason,  analyzing 
your  feelings  in  order  not  to  act  on  them,  and  coming  up  with  101 
reasons  for  not  blowing  your  security.  Everything  your  mother  taught 
you  about  being  nice  notwithstanding,  a  big  change  is  coming.  Beware 
of  bragging  about  your  normalcy  and  complaining  about  boredom. 
They  could  be  the  most  famous  last  words  you  ever  uttered. 


AQUARIUS  3BC  January  20-February  1H 

Let's  hope  you've  been  able  to  take  the  lemon  out  of  your  mouth  long 
enough  to  laugh  once  in  a  while  this  summer.  There's  really  very  little 
point  in  going  around  looking  pathetic  and  scaring  yourself  with  horri- 
ble self-critical  thoughts.  People  have  been  a  lot  nicer  to  you  than  you 
realize  or  even  deserve.  Jupiter  has  been  in  your  7th  house  for  a  year 
and  will  remain  there  until  September  12.  After  that,  who  knows?  Even 
those  closest  to  you  might  finally  get  tired  of  waving  the  rattle  over  the 
grim  little  baby's  crib  and  just  walk  out  of  the  room  and  let  you  scream. 
People  absolutely  love  you.  Can  you  face  that? 


PISCES    yi  February  19-Marcb  20 

Try  to  remain  centered  and  not  lose  it  entirely  just  because  certain 
people  normally  available  are  temporarily  not.  You're  not  the  only 
human  being  in  the  world  whose  shrink  went  away  in  August.  While 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  both  retrograde  in  your  7th  house,  people  may 
not  be  completely  at  your  disposal,  but  that's  no  reason  to  lose  your 
grip  and  pull  a  Marilyn.  Yes,  periodically  you  need  somebody  to  stop 
your  dizzy  spinning,  throw  you  into  a  cold  shower,  and  tell  you  what 
you  should  be  doing  and  how  to  do  it.  There's  no  shame  in  being  other- 
directed.  Be  patient  and  all  your  humble  servants  will  return. 

ARIES   T  March  2 1 -April  19 

At  first  astrological  glance,  your  head  does  seem  to  be  in  the  right 
place — into  work,  getting  on  the  exercise  bike,  doing  yoga  to  the  Ra- 
quel  video.  Mars  in  Virgo  till  early  September  means  you're  trying  to 
be  industrious,  thrifty,  and  a  paragon  of  good  hygiene.  If  only  that  were 
all  that  was  happening.  On  August  9  the  new  moon  with  Jupiter  squares 
Pluto,  so  whatever  hormone  is  responsible  for  making  people  act  really 
naughty  after  the  bars  close  is  coursing  through  your  entire  body.  Your 
higher  self  may  be  saying,  "Early  to  bed.  .  . ,"  but  when  you  hear  that 
jungle  beat,  just  try  to  keep  yourself  from  dancing. 

TAURUS   O    April  20-May  20 

No  matter  how  hard  you've  worked  to  rise  above  your  origins,  no 
matter  what  plans  you  have  for  global  conquest,  there  are  moments 
when  you  want  your  mommy,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  You'll  find 
yourself  calling  your  folks  to  chat  (even  while  gritting  your  teeth), 
gathering  the  clan  for  meals,  tapping  into  family,  and  generally  mother- 
fathering  everybody  in  sight  this  month,  as  if  to  find  safety  and  security 
in  a  dangerous,  hostile  world.  One  teensy  piece  of  advice:  you're  defi- 
nitely fantasizing  about  family  expansion  now,  so  bear  that  in  mind 
during  candlelit  dinners  at  which  wine  is  being  served. 

GEMINI    A    May21-June21 

The  big  issues  this  month,  as  your  3rd  and  6th  houses  light  up.  are  the 
neighbors  and  garbage.  Open  yourself  up  to  richer  communication  with 
siblings,  even  if  it's  tinged  with  a  touch  of  love-hate.  And  try  adding 
that  refreshing  dimension  called  the  truth.  Make  a  few  resolutions  about 
your  health.  You  don't  have  to  get  into  high  colonics,  but  you  could 
definitely  improve  your  daily  routines.  (Good  attitudes  go  a  long  way 
toward  turning  around  even  the  gloomy  prognoses  of  psychics. )  Locus  on 
your  happier  self,  which  is  outdoors  bike  riding,  and  not  on  that  darker 
side,  which  is  constantly  in  the  house  taking  its  own  blood  pressure. 

CANCER  *»  June  22-July  22 

Oh,  the  time  you  waste  pretending  to  be  independent,  when  you're 
really  waiting  around  to  see  what  your  master  is  going  to  do.  If  only 
you  weren't  so  infernally  invested  in  your  own  safety  and  hooked  in  on 
the  level  of  loyalty,  you  could  just  up  and  walk.  But  certainly  before 
September  7  the  urge  to  gamble  has  got  to  grab  you.  Cancers  with 
children  have  to  decide  whether  to  stash  their  dough  under  the  mattress 
or  give  it  to  the  kids.  To  all  Cancers:  The  OFF  button  to  your  appetites  is 
nonfunctional  this  month.  When  you're  driven  to  gorging  yourself  01 
obsessing,  contact  a  Virgo  for  help. 


LEO  SI 


July  23-August  22 

For  months  you've  been  full  of  spit  and  spirit,  but  you've  also  been  up 
against  tight-assed.  small-minded  bosses  and  partners  gifted  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  slug.  The  incredible  life-anil  death  struggles  you've 
engaged  in  have  been  nothing  short  of  primordial,  even  if  they've  been 
played  out  behind  a  white  picket  fence.  When  Jupiter  leaves  Leo  on 
September  12,  some  of  your  manic  zeal  may  be  lost  as  Superman  turns 
back  into  Clark  Kent  and  Shecna,  Queen  of  the  Jungle,  puts  on  a  pair  of 
heels  and  goes  to  work.  This  could  be  your  last  burst  of  grandeui  t<>i  i 
while,  so  gather  your  panache  and  shoot  the  moon 
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-By  Michael  Lutin 
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Vanity  Fair 

September  1934 


ere,  Hollywood  ingenue  Katharine  Hep- 
burn hides  behind  a  tree,  undoubtedly  re- 
hearsing an  early  technique  for  what 
would  become  a  favorite  pastime — duck- 
ing the  press.  It  was  just  two  years  since 
the  well-scrubbed,  old-moneyed  Connect- 
icut Yankee  had  landed  in  David  O.  Selz- 
nick's  Court,  and  Tinseltown  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  "Katharine  of  Arro- 
gance"— or  her  Bryn  Mawr-boho  style. 
Dorothy  Parker  had  passed  her  infamous 
edict  on  Hepburn's  Broadway  disaster  in 


The  Lake:  "She  ran  the  gamut  of  emotion  from  A  to 
B."  And  when  a  startled  George  Cukor  first  glimpsed 
his  "newGarbo,"  he  noted  that  she  looked  like  a  "boa 
constrictor  on  a  fast."  Fortunately,  the  uniquely  yare 
star  did  charm  Depression  audiences  with  her  Oscar- 
winning  performance  as  a  hungry  young  actress  in 
Morning  Glory  and  as  the  sensible,  spirited  Jo  in  Little 
Women.  Still  ahead  were  The  Philadelphia  Storv,  The 
Afriean  Queen,  The  Lion  in  Winter,  On  Golden 
Pond— and  Spencer  Tracy.  This  month.  Ms  Hepburn, 
eighty-three,  publishes  her  seven-figure  memoirs,  ti 
tied,  with  apt  New  England  aplomb.  Me  (Knopf) 
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JESSICA  LANGE  TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  WAS 

WITH  BARYSHNIKOV,  SAM  SHEPARD,  AND 
LIFE  ON  THE  EDGE 
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BREAKING  THE  LAST  TABOO  by  Gail  Sheehy 
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A  fluid  bending  of  time  in  space:  The  Movado 
Horizon  Museum  Watch. 

The  dark  synthetic  sapphire  crystal  flows  from  the 
gold  bezel.The  leather  strap  forms  a  harmony  of  line. 
The  "dot"  seems  almost  liquid.  Yet,  from  the  inside 
out,  its  technology  is  of  the  future. 


MOVADQ 

The  MuseurruWatch. 
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How  Michael  Kors  sees  red. 
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Kors,  by  Michael  Kors,  r^adp  i"  '*alv  bv  Coi^pag'-.  a 
Brilliant  sportswear  dpsigns  on  ^ow  to  stor  traft!C 
and  much,  much  more.  For  mor°  information  or 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  mprchandise  and  ava'labi.'itv 
call  1-800-562-4485. 
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breaking  Silence 


Eail  Sheehy  is  known  to  Vanity  Fair  readers 
as  the  author  of  some  of  our  most  talked- 
about  political  profiles — Gary  Hart,  Gorba- 
chev, Bob  Dole,  Mrs.  Thatcher,  and,  most 
recently,  Saddam  Hussein.  She  is  also,  of 
course,  the  author  of  Passages,  that  best- 
selling  analysis  of  our  changing  emotional 
landscape.  In  this  issue,  after  more  than  four  years 
of  exploring  public  lives,  she  returns  to  investigating  private 
life — the  private  life  of  every  woman  and  the  private  life  of 
every  man  who  lives  it  with  her. 
Menopause. 

In  our  youth-obsessed  culture,  the  very  word  is  a  room- 
emptier.  The  pregnancy  club  is  for  women  a  joyous  one;  the 
menopause  club  is  one  nobody  wants  to  admit  she  has 
joined.  This  is  among  the  reasons  the  article  by  Sheehy  (page 
222)  is  so  remarkable.  She  has  broken  the  taboo.  She  has  got 
notable  women  talking  on  the  record  about  the  subject.  And 
she  has  led  the  way,  with  candor  about  herself.  Her  life 
seemed  almost  perfect — recently  married  to  a  man  she 
adored,  the  new  mother  of  an  adopted  daughter,  racing 
around  the  world  as  a  high-profile  journalist — when  she  was 
hit  by  "the  first  bombshell  of  the  battle  with  menopause."  It 
set  her  on  the  trail  of  a  story  that  could  literally  affect  her  own 
health,  happiness,  and  longevity.  In  the  process  she  hoped  to 
erase  the  stigma  that  has  made  women  suffer  for  so  long  in 
silence,  and  "render  normalcy  to  a  normal  physical  process." 


a 

I  She  found  much  that  is  disquieting  about  the 
medical  approach,  but  she  also  found  a  new  way  to 
think  about  this  crucial  passage  in  a  woman's  life. 
She  argues  that,  far  from  being  "a  marker  that 
means  This  Way  to  the  End,"  menopause  is  better 
seen  as  "the  gateway  to  a  second  adulthood." 
Sheehy  realized  that  "I  belong  to  a  generation  of 

pioneer  women.  It  is  up  to  us  to  explore  the  new  territory 

of  unmapped  decades  over  fifty.  And  to  do  it  with  honesty, 

elan,  and  a  sense  of  adventure." 

For  more  information,  readers  can  contact  the  following 

organizations: 

North  American  Menopause  Society 
c/o  University  Hospital 
Department  of  Ob/Gyn 
2074  Abington  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

The  National  Osteoporosis  Foundation 
2100  M  Street,  NW 
Suite  602,  Dept.  V.F. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 
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Editor  in  chief 


id  at  Heart 


A  radiant  Jessica  Lange 
and  photographer 

Steven  Meisel  get  close 

during  her  V.F. 
photo  shoot. 


Jessica  Lange  wears  a  corset  and  marabou  stole  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana. 

Cross  by  Lois  Nulman.  Shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik.  Fishnet  stockings 

by  Danskin.  Hair  by  Garren  for  Garren,  New  York. 

Makeup  by  Kevyn  Aucoin  for  Jed  Root,  Inc.  Rug  from  ABC 

Carpet  &  Home.  Cushions  from- the  Second  Coming, 

N.Y.C.  Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F. 

by  Steven  Meisel.  Styled  by  Marina  Schiano. 
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/Advanced  Night  Repair 
the  most  revolutionary 
complex  we've  ever  created. 
And  we  can  prove  it. 


Use  it  Daily. 

And  help  prevent  environmental  damage: 
ultraviolet  rays  and  free  radicals  that  can 
cause  as  much  as  80%  of  premature  aging. 

Use  it  Nightly. 

While  you  sleep,  it  will  replenish  your  skin's 
natural  protectants,  soothe  daily  irritation.  It's 
so  unique  it's  patented  into  the  21st  century. 


The  proof  is  in  the  testing.  After  ten  weeks, 
you  could  see  a  40%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  little  lines;  84%  increase 
in  moisturization.  Advanced  Night  Repair 
has  been  shown  to  be  three  times  more 
effective  than  original  Night  Repair  in 
helping  skin  recover  from  the  effects  of 
daily  environmental  exposure. 
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You  know  what's  really  important. 
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MARTHA  X  INTERNATIONAL 


NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH 

For  information  phone  800-221-1698 
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T.  D.  Allman,  V.F.'s  foreign  correspondent,  last 
covered  the  murder  of  Arafat's  second-in-command. 
His  piece  on  Helmut  Kohl,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  1990  V.F.,  was  selected  as  a  finalist  in  the 
1991  National  Magazine  Awards. 

Ben  Brantley  reports  regularly  from  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  London. 

Nancy  Collins  is  a  special  correspondent  for  Enter- 
tainment Tonight.  "Jessica  Lange,"  she  says  of  her 
profile  this  month,  "is  a  smart,  substantial,  feminine, 
subtle  woman  who  says  yes  to  life  in  a  big  way." 

Czeslaw  Czaplinski's  Kosinski's  Passions  will  be 
published  in  Poland  this  fall. 

Bob  Drury  has  a  fourth  book,  Mafia  Cop,  coming 
out  next  spring  from  Simon  and  Schuster. 

Dominick  Dunne's  second  collection  of  V.F.  pieces, 
The  Mansions  of  Limbo,  is  just  out  from  Crown. 

John  Gruen's  The  Artist  Observed  was  just  pub- 
lished by  A  Cappella  Books.  Keith  Haring  (Prentice 
Hall)  is  out  this  month. 

Marnie  Inskip  is  a  television  producer  and  investi- 
gative journalist  who  focuses  on  organized  crime. 

James  Kaplan  is  working  on  a  book  about  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  for  William  Morrow. 

Julie  Kavanagh,  V.F.'s  London  editor,  is  writing 
the  official  life  of  Sir  Frederick  Ashton.  Of  her  piece 
this  month,  she  says,  "Going  to  see  Brian  Friel  in 
Ireland  was  about  as  daunting  and  inspiring  as  it  must 
have  been  to  interview  Chekhov  after  the  first  night 
of  Three  Sisters." 

Paul  Rosenfield's  first  book,  The  Club  Rules 
(Warner),  about  power  in  Hollywood,  will  be  out 
next  April. 

Gail  Sheehy's  The  Man  Who  Changed  the  World: 
The  Lives  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  is  just  out  in  pa- 
perback from  HarperPerennial. 

Toby  Thompson  has  just  finished  a  book  about  the 
Manhattan  office  of  the  F.B.I. 

James  Wolcott  contributed  the  foreword  to  Seymour 
Krim's  anthology,  What's  This  Cat's  Story?,  upcom- 
ing from  Paragon. 

Richard  B.  Woodward  writes  about  art,  jazz,  film, 
and  books. 


Nancy  Collins  on 

the  passions  of  Jessica  Lange, 

page  182. 
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menopause — the  last  taboo. 
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Security  System. 


Even  in  the  city,  most  days  allow 

a  little  sun  on  your  face.  When  you're 

walking  to  lunch,  picking  up  the  car. 

These  constant  little  sunnings  can  age 
skin.  Cause  skin-support  breakdowns. 
Premature  wrinkles.  And  worse. 

That's  where  Clinique's  City  Block 
SPF  13  comes  in.  For  daylight-saving. 
To  wear  every  day.  It  deflects  doses 
of  burning  UVB  and  aging  U VA  rays 
that  add  up  over  time.  Supplies  the 
walking-around  protection  you  need. 


City  Block  is  oil-free  and  invisible  on. 
Contains  no  chemical  sunscreens. 
Plays  safe  with  sensitive  skins  and  all 
skin  types.  Treats  eye-areas  gently. 
The  sheer,  matte  finish  helps  secure 
makeup  and  keep  its  colour  true. 

Discover  City  Block  and  a  fast,  free 
skin  analysis  with  the  Clinique 
Computer,  at  any  Clinique  counter. 

City  Block  is  an  extra  step.  Clinique 
predicts  Clinique  users  will  take  it, 
gladly— for  their  own  security. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


The  1991  suit.  This  is  a  vintage  year  for  suits.  A  new 
silhouette  is  here  to  stay:  easy  body,  realistic  shoulders, 
trimmer  trousers.  It  is  innovative  but  classical  and  easy 
to  wear.  You'll  find  our  selection  of  '91s  is  unequalled, 
offering  style  and  quality  through  a  price  range  no  other 
store  can  approach,  starting  at  $550. 


BARNEYS 

NEWYORK 

Chestnut  Hill         Cleveland  Dallas         Houston         Manhasset  Manhattan         Seattle         Short  Hills         South  Coast  IMaia         Weslporl 


Cartier.  The  Tank  Watch 


,1989  CARTIER,  INC 


now  beginning  the 
seventh  decade  as 
the  world's  most 
distinguished  watch, 
the  Cartier"  Tank". 

Originally  created  to 
honor  the  american 
heroes  of  World  War  I, 
today's  Tank  watch  bears 
all  the  classic  cartier 
hallmarks:  contoured 
silhouette,  white  enamel 
dial,  sapphire-tipped 
crown,  quartz 
technology,  and  the 
famous  folding  buckle. 

The  Tank"  watch 

by  Cartier:  masterfully 

created  to  be  forever 

contemporary. 


Castier 


THE   ART   OF   BEING    UNIQUE 


AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  CARTIER  BOUTIQUES 
ATLANTA  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON  •  CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  COSTA  MESA  •  DALLAS  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  •  HONOLULU  •  HOUSTON  • 
IAS  VEGAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  ST.  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  AUTHORIZED  FINE  JEWELERS  ACROSS  THE  U.S.A. 


THE  AIR  INSIDE  THE  BMW 
IS  ACTUALLY  CLEANER. 


It  would  hardly  seem  possible  for  a 
tiny  speck  of  dust  to  jeopardize  a 
ton,  or  more  of  complex  machinery 
Yet  imagine  the  consequences  of 
suffering  eye  irritation,  for  example, 
while  facing  a  blinding  sunset  on 


a  two-lane  mountain  highway. 

One  good  reason  why  every 
1992  BMW*  is  equipped  with  an 
ingenious  microfiltration  unit  that 
removes  impurities  from  the  cabin 
before  they  reach  the  occupants. 


Specifically,  fresh  air  drawn 
into  the  climate  control  system 
passes  over  an  electrostatically- 
charged  filter  that  banishes  100% 
of  all  foreign  particles  down  to  a 
size  of  5  micrometers.  Inch  i<  In  \y. 


■Convertibles  not  included  ©  1991  BMW  of  North  America  In   The  BMW  trademark  andlo 


such  atmospheric  annoyances  as 
dust,  polien,  plant  spores  or  seeds. 
As  well  as  a  significant  percentage 
of  even  smaller  particles:  bacteria, 
insecticide  spray,  exhaust  fumes 
and  other  rather  unsavory  odors. 


The  result  is  an  interior  that 
demands  noticeably  less  cleaning 
due  to  dust  buildup.  And  a  driving 
environment  that  minimizes  the 
chance  of  distractions  and  maxi- 
mizes protection  against  hazards. 


To  schedule  a  thorough  test 
drive,  simply  call  800-334-4BMW 

We  assure  you,  the  only 
thing  breathtaking  about  a 
BMW  will  be  its  performance.' 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


USA  Agent 
MODA  &  COMPANY 

745  Fifth  Ave.  Suite  604 

New  York,  N.Y.  10151 
Tel.  212  223  3223 
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ALL  SKINS 


115  foundation  shades.  5  formulas. 
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MAHOGANY 


DECLARATION. 


IT'S      WHEN      BEING      WHO      YOU      ARE 


IS      SIMPLE      INDEPENDENCE.     GAP 


CLASSICS,      FOR      INDIVIDUALS     WHO 


MAKE     THEIR     STYLE      SELF-EVIDENT 


&    (<■ 


ih 


■■'•I- 


Gap  jeans  as  worn  by 
RICHARD  NOTT  and 
GRAHAM  FRASER, 
Workers  For  Freedom. 
Photographed  by 
Albert  Watson. 


ANYTHING  BUT  BASIC  BLACK  HOM  TINA  HAGEN.  AT  TH«f  iTORE  NEAREST  YOU:  AL:  Birmingham  CA:  Beverly  Center,  Brea,  Glendale  Gollena,  Norlhridge,  Palm  Desert,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco 
Centre,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara-Valley  Fair,  Sherman  Ooi<s,  Southcoast  Plaza,  Village  at  Corte  Madera  CT:  Stamford  FL:  Bal  Harbour,  Boca  Raton,  Dadelcnd  Mall,  The  Falls,  Galleno  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Omni 
International,  Orlando-Altamonte  Springs,  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  8each  Gardens,  Plonlation  GA:  Lenox  Square,  Perimeter  Mall  IL:  Michigon  Ave.,  Northbrook  Court,  Oakbrook  Center  LA:  Canal  Plae-  MA 
Burlington  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Copley  Place  MD:  Owings  Mills,  White  Flint  Ml:  Somerset  Mall  MN:  Gavudoe  Common  MO:  St.  Louis  Gollena  NO  Charlotte-Southpark  Mall  NJ  Bndgowaler,  Menlo  Park  Mall, 
Riverside  Square,  Short  Hills,  Trump  Taj  Mahal,  Willowbrook  NV:  Las  Vegas  NY  Buffalo-Walden  Galleria,  The  Americana  at  Monhasset  OH:  Beachwood,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  PA  Philadelphia  Walnut  Street. 
King  of  Prussia,  Willow  Grove,  Ardmore,  Piltsburgh-Galleria  at  Southpoinle,  Monroeville  Mall,  Oxford  Center  TN:  Memphis,  Nashville  TX:  Dallas  Galleria,  North  Park  Center.  Houston  Galleria  I,  fawn  «.  Country, 
Sar,  Antonio-North  Star  Mall  VA:  Arlington-Pentagon  City,  Tysons  II  WA:  Seattle-Westloke  Center  Washington  DC  Georgetown  Park  New  Thh  FdWl:  WoodfMd  Mad  Ml:  Tw«»v»  Oaks  NY:  Trump  Tow«r  VA:  Fair  Oaks 

TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  BY  PHONE  CALL  1-800-788  CACHE 
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Once  upon  a  time... 


there 

was  a  woman 

who  had  all 

the  right  moves 


and  a  man 

who  knew  exactly 

what  he  wanted... 


I  perfume      ^P 


bijan  fragrances . . .  available  at  the  finest  stores  nationwide  and  bijan  boutigues,  beverly  hills  •  new  york 


perfu 
I  for 
women 

sT 

cologne 

for 

men 


Somtimes  you  meet 
the  right  woman. 


NEW  YORK  POLICE  DEPT. 


VIOLATION  #487 


BIJAN 

PERFUME  FOR  WOMEN 


MANHATTAN 
N.Y.RD. 


...on  the  wrong  night. 


held  without  bail ! 

Niki  was  allowed  only 
one  phone  call. 

1-800-99-BIJAN 
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VODKA: 


CH*RLES  TANQU«r  *  C?  U»- 

U>NDOI>  ■'■- 


At  last, 
perfection  in  a  vodka 


Tanqueray  Sterling 


LMrTS 


READERS  BITE 
BACK 


The  Naked  Truth 


nportcd  Vodka,  Mr,,  and  SO",,  Al<  /Vol  (80° and  Hi" 
I00"i  Groin  Neutral  Spirit,. 

'■  .1991  Sthii'fli-lirr  (,  Suuit'iM  I  Co.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


V.F.'s  August  cover  of  pregnant  Demi 
Moore  created  an  extraordinary  reac- 
tion all  over  the  world.  In  the  U.S. 
alone  there  were  ninety-five  different 
television  pieces — an  audience  of  more 
than  1 10  million — as  well  as  sixty-four 
radio  shows  on  thirty-one  stations  and 
more  than  I, 500  newspaper  articles 
and  a  dozen  cartoons.  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  conducted  a  poll 
on  their  readers'  reactions,  and  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  responded, 
with  opinion  dividing  right  down  the 
middle.  Meanwhile,  in  the  U.K.,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  South 
America,  Demi  made  headlines.  Read- 
ers' letters  continue  to  deluge  V.F.'.v 
office  in  the  U.S. 

In  creating  this  cover,  you  have  made 
America  wake  up  to  the  nineties!  You 
have  made  a  statement  that  reflects  the 
beliefs  of  a  liberal,  progressive,  literate 
readership  that  has  evolved  from  chil- 
dren of  the  fifties,  passionate  activists  ol 
the  sixties,  reformists  of  the  seventies, 
and  conscious  consumers  of  the  eighties. 

KEITH  C.  SCHNIP 

Denver,  Colorado 

Your  August  cover  has  provoked  an  in- 
tense response  in  our  obstetrical-gyneco- 
logical practice.  To  me,  the  photograph 
conveyed  a  sense  of  beauty  and  pride. 


and  I  expected  an  overwhelmingly  posi- 
tive reaction  from  nurses  and  patients 
and  their  husbands.  Unexpectedly,  the 
opinions  expressed  were  predominantly 
negative.  In  an  attempt  to  understand 
these  reactions,  I  asked  a  psychiatrist  for 
his  view.  He  felt  that  negative  responses 
were  to  be  expected,  for  a  strong  cultural 
taboo  was  being  violated  by  showing  a 
seductive  and  beautiful  naked  pregnant 
woman.  In  a  sense,  the  cover  functioned 
as  a  Rorschach  test:  individuals  reveal  a 
bit  of  themselves  in  how  they  perceive 
the  image.  Vanity  I- air  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  had  the  courage  to  pub- 
lish this  photograph,  for  it  truly  stirs 
one's  emotions.  Pregnant  women  often 
view  themselves  .is  unattractive.  Perhaps 
Demi  Moore  and  Annie  l.cibovit/  will 
help  them  to  reflect  on  how  beautiful 
they  really  are 

RICHARD  L.  HI  KMAN.  M.D 
Livingston,  New  Jersey 

To  me  it  was  like  a  mirror:  my  baby  is 

due  this  month. 

(  ONNU  wii  I  I  wis 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

My  wife  and  I  have  left  the  August  issue 
with  Demi  Moore  on  the  cover  on  the 
coffee  table  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
the  more  I  see  it.  the  better  I  like  it.  I'm 
guessing  that  as  time  goes  by,  more  and 
more  pregnant  (Continued  on  page   WJ 
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BEAUTY 
BASICS 
from 
CLARINS, 

naturally. 


Zero  in  on  your  most  fragile  skin  -  eyes  and  lips. 
For  these  vulnerable  areas,  CLARINS  offers 
specialized  moisture  care.  Visibly  soften  and 
smooth  eye  contours  with  ultra-hydrating 
Eye  Contour  Balm.  Formulated  with 
plant  extracts  including  rose,  cornflower 
and  wheatgerm  -  proven  to  minimize 
the  appearance  of  expression  lines. 
Lip  Beauty  Treatment  offers  a  moisture 
boost  to  soothe  irritated  lips  and  combat 
dryness.  Rich  in  botanicals. 
Has  the  added  benefit  of  an  SPF  3. 


CLARINS 

PARIS 


MOISTURE  MANAGEMENT 


Time-release.  Climate-control. 
Continuous  moisturizing  care. 
These  are  the  actions  of  Multi-Active 
Jour.  The  formulation  is  rich  in 
hydrating  natural  extracts  to  drench 
skin  in  moisture.  Select  firming  botanicals 
add  their  skin-smoothing  benefits. 
Impressive  test  results  support  the  claims  -- 
a  visibly  softer,  firmer  appearance. 
All  day.  Every  day.  Ideal  under  make-up. 
Non-comedogenic,  dermatologically  tested. 


Multi-Active 
Jour 

eclat-confort 
hydratation 

toutes  peaux 

Multi-Active 

Day  Cream 

all  skin  types 


Ml 


Multi-Active  Jour 

eclat-confort-hy  d  ra  ta  li  o  n 
toutes  peaux 

Multi-Active  Day  Cream 
all  skin  types 
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Masque 
Hydratant 

aux  extraits  de 

"Cellules  Fraiches" 

Revitalizing 
Moisture  Mask 

with  "Cell Extracts" 

all  skin  type: 


Relax  as  you  refresh  skin's  appearance. 
For  an  at-home  moisturizing  facial, 
apply  Revitalizing  Moisture  Mask 
to  face,  neck  and  eye  contours.  Take  5-10 
minutes  out  to  relax  and  pamper  yourself. 
The  results  will  be  immediate:  a  fresher, 
more  radiant,  youthful  appearance. 
We  invite  you  to  experience  the 
benefits  firsthand. 


PARIS 
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Introducing  CLARINS  Colour. 
The  natural  sequel  to  CLARINS  Skin  Care. 
The  next  step  to  beautiful  skin. 

The  colours  are  exquisite,  the 
textures  superb.  CLARINS  delivers 
long-lasting  colour  with 

beautiful  clarity  and  depth  - 
colour  with  the  added  benefit  of  moisturizing 
botanicals  to  ensure  a  soft,  smooth,  stay-fresh  look 
from  dawn  'til  dusk. 


CLARINS  Colour  is  totally 
innovative  —  the  first  to 
safeguard  skin's  beauty  from 
the  effects  of  pollution. 
CLARINS  exclusive  patent- 
pending  complex  connects 
each  colour  pigment  to 
effectively  counteract  envi- 
ronmental aggressions  on 
skin's  surface. 


The  formulations  are  perfected  with 

CLARINS  exclusive  patent-pending 

complex  which  acts  to  neutralize  the 

negative  effects  of  pollution  on  skin's 

appearance.  With  this  special  ability, 

CLARINS  Colour  safeguards  the 

beauty  of  your  skin  -  counteracting  environmental  aggressions 

that  cause  skin  sensitivity,  loss  of  radiance  and  premature 

signs  of  aging. 

We  invite  you  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  benefits  of 
CLARINS  Colour.  Dermatologically  and  allergy-tested. 
Ophthalmologically  tested  too. 


CLARINS 

PARIS 


Some  say 
Bonnie  Raitt 
never  made  a  better 
record  than  her 
Grammy  Award- 
winning 
Album  of  the  Year 


Nick  Of  Time. 


She's  just 
raised  the  stakes. 


BONNIE 

RflltT 


'AeORNVl 


Tile  new  .ilbum 


Featuring 

"Something  To 

Talk  About"  and 

"I  Can't  Make 
You  Love  Me" 


CD  exclusive!)    a\  ailable 
in  Dic.itrak1  packaging 


Produced  by 
Dun  Was  and   Bonnie  Raitl 


On  Tour  Now! 
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(Continued  from  page  28)  women  will 

want  a  similar  photograph  to  show  life 

is  really  that  way  and  there's  no  point 

in  concealing   it.   And  what  a  pretty 

sight  it  is! 

JOSEPH  A.  MOSS 
Kilmarnock,  Virginia 

It  is  a  desecration.  Like  sex,  pregnancy  v 

is  a  wonderful  experience,  but  one 

which  when  observed  by  someone  else 

becomes  repulsive  and  pornographic. 

SARAS.  PATRICK 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Vanity  is  fair  when  you  grace  your  cover 

with  a  sky-clad  pregnant  woman. 

DAVID  L.  SEELY 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

I  was  appalled  and  shocked  at  your  August 

cover.  Isn't  anything  sacred  anymore? 

GLADYS  H.  HALBOUTY 
Houston,  Texas 

A  new  Eve.  Perfect. 

JAMES  A.  THORSON 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

I  have  been  a  mother  for  thirty  years,  and 
when  I  looked  at  the  cover  I  felt  catego- 
rized and  violated.  Where  have  morality, 
discretion,  and  self-respect  gone? 

MARTHA  F.  BOWIE 
Whitmore  Lake,  Michigan 

Renoir  and  Bonnard  would  have  ap- 
plauded. So  do  I. 

DOLORES  W.  ROGERS 
San  Jose,  California 

The  notion  that  celebrating  pregnancy  is 
taboo  makes  me  think  the  Victorians  are 
still  with  us.  I  am  a  curator  in  Birmingham 
and  the  author  of  a  study  of  the  American- 
born  sculptor  Jacob  Epstein.  In  1908,  Ep- 
stein caused  an  uproar  by  including  a 
semi-nude  pregnant  woman  among  his 
carved  figures  on  the  facade  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  building  (now  Zimba- 
bwe House)  in  London.  The  critics  claimed 
that  it  was  inappropriate  to  show  realistic 
nudes  in  a  public  place,  and  that  the  figures 
were  an  incitement  to  immorality. 

Epstein  went  on  to  make  other  sculp- 
tures of  the  same  subject  matter.  The 
most  controversial  was  the  white  marble 
Genesis,  1930,  whose  pose  is  almost  ex- 
actly that  of  Demi  Moore  on  your  August 
cover.  Genesis  became  so  notorious 
through  press  coverage  that  the  first  own- 
er raised  large  sums  for  charity  by  touring 
it  around  Britain.  It  and  several  other 
"shocking"  Epsteins  even  ended  up  as  a 
sideshow  in  Louis  Tussaud's  Waxworks 
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in  Blackpool!  Rescued  in  1961,  they  are 

now  in  major  museums;  Genesis  is  in  the 

Whitworth  Art  Gallery  in  Manchester. 

EVELYN  SILBER 
Birmingham,  England 

In  a  random  survey  of  thirty-six  men  and 

women  in  our  clinic,  eleven  thought  the 

cover  was  O.K.,  sixteen  thought  it  was 

O.K.  but  not  as  a  cover,  five  didn't  like 

the  picture,  and  four  found  it  offensive. 

ELAINE  M.  MOSSBERGER,  M.D. 
San  Rafael,  California 

I  hope  your  cover  is  a  new  standard  ush- 
ering in  a  new  era.  As  a  recovered  an- 
orexic, I  think  it's  high  time  we  started 
making  women  feel  good  about  their 
bodies — throughout  their  lives! 

LESLIE  WARD 

Evanston,  Illinois 

As  a  longtime  Lamaze  childbirth  educa- 
tor, I  took  particular  pleasure  in  your  el- 
egant cover.  Who  says  women  can't  be 
comfortable  about  themselves  and  retain 
their  sexuality  during  pregnancy? 

GAIL  VIELBIG 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Most  women  don't  want  to  look  at  their 

own    abdomens   when   enceinte.    Who 

wants  to  look  at  Demi  Moore,  pretty 

or  not? 

BARBARA  W.  HANDLEY 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Leibovitz's  photos  of  Demi  Moore  are 

the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  female 

form  I've  ever  seen! 

JOHN  BENNETT 
Newbury  Park,  California 

We  are  so  unused  to  seeing  powerful  im- 
ages of  women  that  Demi  ignites  like  a 
cross  before  vampires. 

MARY  ANN  HOGAN 
Denver,  Colorado 

Three  of  our  major  supermarkets  banned 
the  sale  of  this  issue  of  V.F.,  for  which  I 
applaud  them. 

BARBARA  W.  GAMMON 

Huntcrsvillc.  North  Carolina 

I  have  stopped  shopping  at  the  grocery 

store  I  shopped  at  for  two  years,  because 

they  refused  to  carry  your  August  issue. 

LYNNE  ANDK/I  II  WSKI 

Apollo  Beach,  Florida 

At  the  bookstore  where  I  bought  my  issue. 
the  cover  was  actually  camouflaged  with 
a  large,  opaque  piece  of  paper.  Is  Amei  id 
really  this  messed  up?  Have  we  actually 
come    to    a    (Continued    on    page    JO) 
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It  created  a  skincare  revolution 

with  its  astonishing  promise  of  a 

youthful-looking  skin. 

NIOSOME 

Daytime  Age  Treatment 

Based  on  the  knowledge  that  skin 
ageing  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  time  but  the  result  of  your 
skin  structurally  losing  its 
support  system,  Lancome, 
Paris  was  among  the  first 
to  advance  a 
revolutionary  skincare 
system.  It  has  yet  to  be 
preempted. 

Its  targeted  response . . . 

Niosome's  system  of 
microcarriers  permeates 
the  skin's  surface  layers 
where  the  skin  needs  it 
most. 

Its  daily  response... 

Each  Niosome  transports  a  wealth 
of  ingredients  to  help  promote  the 
appearance  of  youthful  skin. 

A  younger  outlook... 

Reinforced  with  vital  ingredients,  skin 
glows  with  a  youthful  confidence  and 
vitality. 

NIOSOME.. .Daily  support 
against  the  effects  of  ageing. 
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jIKE  the  best 

OF  SAPPHIRES, 
THE  ONES  FEATURED 
HERE  WILL  HOLD 
THEIR  COLOR  BENEATH 
THE  MOST  ROMANTIC 
OF  MOONS.  THE  BRACELET 
HAS  A  TOTAL  OF  FOUR- 
TEEN CARATS  OF 
MATCHED  SAPPHIRES, 
OFFSET  BY  BAGUETTE 
DIAMONDS;  THE  RING, 
A  FOUR  CARAT  OVAL, 
SURROUNDED  BY  A 
WREATH  OF  DIAMONDS. 


Philadelphia  *  Atlanta  *  Boston  ♦  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Denver  • 
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For  All  Those  Who  Believe 


That    Good     Taste     Is 


Acquired     With     Age, 


We'd   Like  To   Remind  You 


We've     Been     Around 


For      160      Years. 
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THE  JEWELER  OP  CHOIC 


FOR  S        E        V        E 
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Pave  at  its  best 
four  carats  of  dia 
monds  set  in  18  karat 
gold  give  these  earrings 
the  shine  and  shimmer 
which  only  pave  can  create. 


ien  considering  a  gift  that  will 

last  forever,  consider  the 

jewelry  store  that's  been  around 

'almost  that  long.  <S>  Since  1832  Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

has  been  providing  the  finest  jewelry,  watches,  and  giftware 

to  a  clientele  accustomed  to  such  things.  Thafs  why  we 

carry  only  the  finest  quality  gems,  fashioned  into  pieces 

that  will  look  as  exquisite  on  future  generations  as  they  do 

on  their  original  owners.  /)fc\  Anything  less,  we  feel, 

would  be  letting  down  our  \^£)  founders.  And  your  heirs. 


OR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  JEWELRY, 
OR  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


Detroit  •  Ft. Lauderdale  ♦  Honolulu  ♦  LosAngetes  ♦  Memphis  ♦  Miami  ♦  Nashville  ♦  NewOrleans  *  Phoenix  ♦  Pittsburgh  ♦  SanFrancisco  ♦  Seattle  •  ShortHills  ♦  St. Louis  *  Tampa  ♦  Washington O.C.  ♦  WestPalmBeach 
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BIDDLE 


Leners 


Sleek  and 
lovely,  she 
takes  180 


Sunday. 

Rates  start  at 

modest  $995. 

'And  in  1992,  join 

our  Mediterranean 


favored  guests  on 
7  and  14  day  cruises 
from  Sint  Maarten  every     sailings  from  Monaco 

STAR  CLIPPERS 

2833  Bird  Avenue,  Dept.  VFO  •  Miami,  Florida  33133-4604 
Call  Your  Travel  Agent  or  Star  dippers  at  1-800-  442- 0551 


[CAN  YOU  MATCH  THIS? 


\$m 


100%  Silk 

Choose  from  my  wide  selection  of 

MATCHING  Tie  and  Brace  Sets, 

Pocket  Puffs,  Boxers,  Bikinis, 

and  Thongs. 

Saturday  Night  Flash 
Wall  Street  Ticker  Tape 

Call,  Write  or  Fax  today  for  your 
FREE  Color  Catalog 

Toll  Free  1-800-325-3844 

908-449-7484  FAX 

WALL  STREET 

TIE  AND  BRACE,  LTD. 
P.O.  Box  272  •  Sea  Girt,  N.J.  08750 
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(Continued  from  page  34)  point  where 
exploitive  magazines  full  of  naked  wom- 
en are  displayed  openly  at  newsstands 
while  sensitive  pictures  of  pregnant 
women  are  banned  or  covered  up  so  as 
not  to  offend  anyone? 

SHANNON  MARMION 
Piano,  Texas 

The  local  supermarket  informed  me  that  it 
had  decided  not  to  carry  the  August  issue, 
so  I  located  it  elsewhere.  I'm  the  father  of 
a  three-year-old,  and  the  photos  brought 
back  memories  of  my  wife  when  she  was 
eight  months  pregnant.  Thank  you. 

RONN  KOESTER 
Toledo,  Ohio 

If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  give  some  ad- 
vice to  the  people  who  threw  themselves 
into  fits  over  four  tastefully  made  photo- 
graphs: Please  do  the  world  a  favor  and 
get  some  psychiatric  help. 

BRUNO  LOMBARDI 
Montreal,  Quebec 

Pardon  the  thought  of  a  dirty  old  lady— 
I'm  seventy-two— but  after  showing 
Demi  Moore's  huge  belly,  why  not  on 
your  next  cover  have  Bruce  Willis  with  a 
huge  erection?  After  all,  he  made  the 
right  connection. 

RAE  MILLER  HENESON 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

If  you  searched  our  entire  country,  I 
doubt  if  you  could  fill  a  football  stadium 
with  people  who  like  that  picture. 

JERRY  EDGAR 
Van  Nuys,  California 


While  browsing  in  a  bookstore,  I  over- 
heard teenagers  viewing  the  cover  ex- 
claim, "Gross,  sick.  Who  would  want 
to  look  like  that?"  Perhaps  in  the  future 
a  flashback  to  that  picture  will  help  them 
realize  one  of  the  consequences  of  un- 
protected sex. 

JONI  A.  ARCHIBALD 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

The  August  cover  will  do  more  to  deter 
promiscuous  sex  than  all  the  lectures  on 
sex  education. 

SARAH  GRACEY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Congratulations.  Well  done.  Truly  a 
most  remarkable  time  for  a  woman,  and 
a  beautiful  shape  to  show  off.  What  a 
pity  Demi  Moore  didn't  show  her 
breasts,  for  they  too  are  part  of  pregnan- 
cy, changing  size  and  shape  and  color. 

HEATHER  ANDREWS 
Shillingford,  England 


Sodom  and  Gomorrah  seem  puritan 
compared  with  the  entertainment  world 
in  the  1990s. 

CATHY  CONBOY 
Flushing,  New  York 

Why  has  the  world  gone  crazy  over  this 
artistic,  tasteful  photo  of  a  lovely  preg- 
nant woman? 

KATHY  ROBINS 
Aurora.  Colorado 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  fine  line  separat- 
ing sophistication  from  bad  taste.  I  also 
believe  that  you  have  crossed  that  line. 

SUSAN  SCHAPER 
Libertyville.  Illinois 

No  one  has  the  definitive  description  of 
beauty,  except,  of  course,  Jesse  Helms. 
The  real  issue  at  stake  over  this  cover  is 
freedom  of  the  press,  not  what  is  beauti- 
ful. Thank  you  for  expressing  your  right 
to  print  this  picture  of  Demi  Moore.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  you  should  have 
two  naked  pregnant  women  on  next 
month's  cover. 

ROBIN  GORNEAU 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I  live  in  a  retirement  village.  We  are  not 
prudes,  but  we  do  believe  in  decency. 
No  plain  cover  hid  Demi  Moore  from 
my  side  of  the  world.  My  poor  postman! 
What  must  he  think? 

LAURA  ELTZROTH 

Miamisburg,  Ohio 

The  other  day  my  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  son  was  asking  me  about  babies  in 
their  mommies'  tummies,  so  I  pulled  out 
your  August  issue  and  showed  him  the 
pictures.    He    understood   immediately. 
Publishing  these  pictures  was  a  great 
idea,   and   the   way   so   many  closed- 
minded  people  in  this  country  reacted 
was  ridiculous.   I'm  glad   I  subscribe 
and  didn't  have  to  rely  on  one  of  those   • 
stores  that  trumpeted  their  "family  val- 
ues"  and   pulled   the   issue   from  the 
shelves. 

JODI  BORNSTEIN 
Boca  Raton.  Florida 


This  cover  is  a  tour  de  force.  It  will  be 
studied  in  years  to  come — and  it  should  be. 

PENELOPE  W.  BIANCHI 
Pasadena,  California 
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CORUWGold  Coin  Watch.  An  authentic 

$5  American  gold  piece  halved. 

The  movement  is  cushioned  between  the 

halves  and  encased  in  18  karat  gold. 

Swiss  crafted.  Water-resistant. 
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Neiman  Marcus 
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Emotional  Colour 


Maximum  Mascara 

For  Sensitive  Eyes* 
instantly  lengthens, 

thickens,  curls 

without  clumping. 

patent  pending  formula 

especially  good 

for  sensitive  eyes. 
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CREATIONS 


Sea  to  Shining  Sea 


<  1991  G.J.C. 


MAYORS 


Share  Our  Passion 

Throughout  Central  anu  South  Morula. 
To  order  hy  phone  or  for  more  information,  please  call  l-8(H)-4-MAY(  )R'S. 


SOLO  PER  USO  ESTERNO! 
(FOR  EXTERNAL  USE  ONLY!) 
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I.MAGNIN 

MARSHALL  FIELDS 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARFUMS 


ALEXANDER  4   J    U    L    IAIM 


colours 


Shane  Kennedy.  Sculptor.  Wearing  Colours  by  Alexander  Julian. 
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JULIAN 


1991.  Bulovj  Corporation.  Accutron'and  the  tuning  fork  symbol  *re  registered  lr.idrm.iti!    of  the  Bulov.i  Carpal in    1*0  lorn  more  IDM iratluirn  1..1111011  |r»rlr 


The  Last  Thing  It  Will  Remind 
You  Of  Is  Another  Watch. 


■^■ 


When  we  set  dut  td  create 
the  new  accutrdn  cdllectidn, 
we     weren't     INSPIRED     BY 

WATCH     DESIGNS. 
WE  WERE 

inspired     by 
architectural     ^ 
designs.    Which    ex- 
plains     DUR      DIS- 
TINCTIVE        TH  REE- 
TIERED      BEVELING. 
DUR     EYE     TD      DETAIL* 
IS     ALSD     REFLECTED 
IN      DUR      ENGRAVED 
MINUTE      AND       HOUR 
HANDS    AND     DUR    CUS" 
TQM     PAINTED      DATE- 
DIAL.     Df    course, 

THE     BEAUTY     DF     AN 
ACCUTRDN    WATCH    ISn't    LIMITED 
SDLELY     TD      ITS     APPEARANCE 


DUR      TUNING      FDRK      QUARTZ 


MDVEMENT       ENSURES       THAT 


ND       DTHER       WATCH 


IN       THE       WDRLD        IS 


DRE     ACCURATE.     AND 


ND        DTHER      WATCH      IN 


THE      WDRLD       DFFERS 


PROTECTION        FOR 


A       FULL       QUARTER 
CENTURY.        DUR 
LIMITED       2  5      Y  EAR 
WARRANTY      IS      JUST 
ONE       EXAMPLE       OF 
E     INNOVATION     YDu'LL 
FIND     IN     EVERY     ApCUTRON 
TIMEPIECE.       A      TIMEPIECE 
WHICH       PROVIDES       INSPIRA- 
TION       FOR       THE       NEXT        2   5 


YEARS 
OF  WATCH 
DESIGN. 


ACCUTRON 
B    U    L    O    V    A 


classics 


Talbots  is  the  classics 


Boston    •  New    York   •  San   Francisco    •    Tokyo    •   Toronto 

Women's    clothing   for    both    misses    and  petite  s    in    over    200    stores. 

For    the    Talbots    store    nearest    you,     or  for    a    copy    of   our    catalog, 

call    toll-free     1-800-8    TALBOTS     (1-800-882-5268). 
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Fine   Footwear 


COLEHAANi 


for  Men, 


Women   and   Children. 
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Named  for  the  lovely  holly  that  blooms  from  October  to  February 

in  England,  Spode's  new  "Christmas  Rose"  is  the  first  seasonal  pattern 

to  transcend  the  holiday  table.  Adapted  from  a  Victorian  design, 

this  Fine  Bone  China  will  set  a  stunning  fall  and  winter  table  that  speaks 

of  Spode  and  your  elegant  taste.  There's  a  gift  of  a  free  9"  rimmed  soup  bowl 

with  each  place  setting  at  Asprey,  New  York;  Barn  White,  McAllen; 

Chimney  Corner,  Inc.,  Charlottesville;  John  Leidy  Shop,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor; 

PS/The  Letter,  Fort  Worth;  George  Watts  ck  Son,  Milwaukee. 

Spode,  Forty  One  Madison,  New  York  10010 
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Its  a  question  of  balance.  The  perfect  svnchronicitv  of  color,  line  and  length.  It's  the  moment 
knit  suit  Umc,  a  classic.  And  that  classic-  becomes  yours.  From  St.  John,  the  jacket  in 
fuchsia  and  burnt  orange  over  an  olive  draped  shirt.  Of  mohair-poliammide-wool,  4  to  14 
Taylor,    Fifth  Avenue    &    selected   stores.    For  information,    1-800-2^3-7440 


BREITLING 


CHRONOMAT, 

self-winding  chronograph. 
18ct  yellow  or  white  gold 

nd  18ct  gold,  bicolor,  steel. 
Leather  strap  or  metal  bracelet. 


Instruments 
for  Professionals 


J*  Brown 

Jewelers 


318  North  Charles  Street 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 

301-685-8010 


1802  Reisterstown  Road 

Pikesville,  Maryland  21208 

301-484-3388 
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Char)  irni  Mill 
Denver 


(303)  133  1446 
ii  .ill  Collect) 
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..IS    YOUR     LIFESTYLES 

The  jumper  in  check.  Exclusively  AnnToylor.  Our  jumper,  shaped  in  black/white  harlequin  check 
wool/cotton/nylon,  $138,  over  a  white  wing  collar  cotton  shirt,  $98.  Both  for  sizes  P,S,M,L. 

At  the  AnnTaylor  store  nearest  you.  Call  1-800-825-6250.  We  welcome  the  AnnTaylor  and  American  Express  cards. 
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AN  I  MALE 

Pure  Instinct 


Available  Exclusively  at    I.MAujMIN    1-800r227-1125 
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PURE  WOOL 


Pure  lamhswool  is  Lorn  of  the  very  first 
shearing.  Delicately  sort  ana  virtually 
weightless,  a  sweater  spun  or  lamhswool 

^ keeps  you 

wonderfully  warm 
rU'ti&WOOl  and  -omfortable, 

as  only  a  natural 
fiher  can. 


"Warm,  color-drenched  hues  and  rich 
patterns  make  our  own  Cluh  Room 
lamhswool  sweaters  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
And  yet  they're  even  more  heautiful  to  the 
touch:  smooth,  sumptuous,  impossibly  soft. 

The  Cluh  Room  collection,  exclusively 
at  Macy's  and  Bulloch's.  We  design  it,  We 
produce  it,  and  only  our  stores  sell  it. 


macys 

BULLDCK'5 


\AJ^nt   madi    I  An;  I     IS     (OUR    ASSURANCE   OF   QUALITY-TESTED   FABRICS    MAD       OF  THE   WORLD'S    BEST...PURE    WOOL. 
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Tme  travelers  are  particularly  demand- 
ing. They  journey  across  great  distances  and  different  climes. 
constantly  in  search  of  what  is  authentic  and  essential. 

For  these  travelers,  Louis  Vuitton  conceives 
travel  instruments,  luggage  and  accessories  which  are  at  oner 
both  highly  functional  and  highly  refined.  For  these  demanding 
few,  our  master  craftsmen  keep  alive  the  tradition  which  first 
defined  the  art  of  travel.  The  tradition  of  Louis  Vuitton.  horn  in 
1854  and  still  unique.  Louis  Vuitton  creations  can  he  found  at  the 
exclusive  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  Paris  and  the  other  greal  cities 
of  the  world. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


1  he  spirit  ol  travel. 
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THINK  OF  THEM  AS  VERY  THIN 
;  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

No  printed  card  can  ever  rival  the  vivid  color,  bold  relief  and  rich  texture  of  a  Crane  Christmas  card. 
Because  all  of  our  lovely  seasonal  vignettes  are  copperplate  engraved  on  our  very  finest  100%  cotton-fiber  papers. 

Which  explains  why  a  Crane  greeting  is  invariably  well  received. 
Whether  it's  considered  a  very  thin  present.  Or  a  very  substantial  card. 
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CRANE 

Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  01226 


J  U  VE  l\  I A 


VALUEI   BY  GENERATIONS   Sfe  SINCE  1860 

18*60 


When  The  World  Is  At  Your  Feet, 
Juvenia  Is  On  Your  Wrist. 


Biarritz* 
by  Juvenia. 
In  18  karat  gold  and  steel, 
Hen  with  a  halo  of  diamonds. 
Handcrafted.  Swiss.  Classic. 
A  most  desirable  indulgence. 


TouRrcnu 


■  NEW  YORK 
BAL  HARBOUR 
GENEVA 


Madison  Ave  &  52nd  St.,  500  Madison  Ave   NYC  10022 

Seventh  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  200  W  34th  St .  NYC  10001 
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WAS  BAMBI  FRAMED? 

An  exclusive  report 
following  the  dramatic 
jailbreak  and  recapture  of 
Lawrencia  Bembenek — 
did  she  really  kill 
her  cop  husband's  first  wife? 

BY  BOB  DRURY  AND  MARNIE INSKIP 


he  had  barely  bounded  the 
prison  wall  and  bolted 
across  the  Canadian  border 
before  the  rallies  began,  be- 
fore the  Hollywood  agents 
faxed  in,  before  Lawrencia 
"Bambi"  Bembenek's 
name  was  once  again  on  the 
tip  ofTomBrokaw's  tongue. 

BEMBENEK   ON   BOARD!    the 

bumper  stickers  proclaimed,  and  the 
T-shirt  industry  urged  her  to  RUN,  BAMBI, 
RUN!  For  three  sweet  months  the  alluring 
convicted  murderess  did  just  that,  elud- 
ing a  nationwide  womanhunt,  fleeing 
the  law  with  the  lover  who  fell  for  her 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  prison  visiting 
room,  and  rekindling  the  backdraft  of 
publicity  that  had  engulfed  her  trial  near- 
ly a  decade  before. 

Then,  last  October,  her  great  escape 
ended.  A  sharp-eyed  tourist  in  the  Cana- 
dian resort  town  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ontar- 
io, spotted  a  familiar-looking  coffee- 
shop  waitress.  The  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  swooped  down,  and 
Bembenek  was  back  behind  bars.  Now 
her  case  and  her  fate  are  again  the  sub- 
jects of  a  legal  fire  storm. 

.  There  is  no  middle  ground  in  the 
twisted  tale  of  Lawrencia  Bembenek, 
former  model,  ex-Milwaukee  police  of- 
ficer, and  either  the  remorseless  killer  of 
her  husband's  first  wife,  the  most  win- 
some charlatan  to  sway  men's  souls 
since  Mme.  Blavatsky,  or  Political  Pris- 
oner No.  889275104,  the  victim  of  a 
byzantine  plot  whose  elements  are  a 
murky  farrago  of  pinup  calendars,  homi- 
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Recaptured:  Lawrencia  "Bambi"  Bembenek, 
photographed  last  month  in  Toronto. 


cide,  cocaine,  police  corruption,  politi- 
cal cover-up,  loopy  paramours,  and  a 
dramatic  jailbreak. 

Eight  months  after  Bembenek's  recap- 
ture, it  is  a  sultry  June  day  in  Mississau- 
ga,  Ontario.  On  the  sidewalk  outside  the 
offices  of  the  Canadian  immigration  de- 
partment, the  international  media  have 
begun  to  agitate  and  flow,  like  water 
coming  to  a  boil.  Reporters  and  photog- 
raphers from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  wire  services  across  the  continent 
sweat  for  any  morsel  of  news.  The  tab- 
loid show  Inside  Edition  has  flown  in 
Bembenek's  parents  from  Milwaukee  in 
return  for  exclusive  interviews.  A  point 


Trying  times:  Bembenek  holds  the 
alleged  murder  weapon  during 
her  1982  trial;  at  a  1986  appeal; 
after  her  great  escape  ended 
last  October. 


man  from  60  Minutes  is  schmoozing  one 
of  the  four  authors  currently  penning 
Bembenek  biographies.  And  a  field  pro- 
ducer from  Prime  Time  Live  has  been 
given  the  full-time  assignment  of  bird- 
dogging  what  has  become  Wisconsin's 
most  celebrated  murder  trial. 

Ten  miles  away,  inside  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  West  Detention  Center,  the 
thick  concrete  walls  keep  the  tempera- 
ture meat-locker  cool.  The  gunmetal- 
gray  prison  gate  slams  shut  behind  us, 
the  eight-inch-thick  steel  plate  reverberat- 
ing with  a  clang.  We  walk  down  a  third- 
floor  jail  corridor  and  the  matron  bangs  on 
a  door,  announces  our  arrival,  and  orders 
Bembenek  to  assume  the  position. 

We  are  accompanying  Bembenek's 
latest  attorney,  the  Canadian  immigra- 
tion expert  Frank  Marrocco,  on  one  of 
his  biweekly  visits.  Marrocco  is  hours 
away    from    (Continued   on   page    76) 
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(Continued  from  page  70)  revealing 
what  he  promises  will  be  "startling  new 
evidence"  in  this  ten-year-old  murder 
case,  evidence  that  he  hopes  will  per- 
suade Canadian  authorities  to  grant  his 
notorious  client  unprecedented  refugee 
status.  In  effect,  Marrocco  will  argue 
that  Bembenek  has  been  "unduly  perse- 
cuted" in  the  United  States,  and  should 
be  granted  asylum  as  a  political  prisoner. 

As  Bembenek  is  prohibited  from  face- 
to-face  interviews  with  the  press,  we  are 
acting  as  Marrocco's  legal  assistants. 
Neither  one  of  us  knows  what  to  expect; 
since  she  squeezed  through  the  eight- 
inch  opening  of  a  laundry-room  window 
in  Wisconsin's  Taycheedah  Correctional 
Institution  last  July,  thirty-three-year-old 
Laurie  Bembenek  has  assumed  the  man- 
tle of  a  female  Zelig.  To  the  Wisconsin 
law-enforcement  community,  even  to 
her  ex-husband,  she  is  a  potentially 
armed  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple. "She's  a  killer,  a  master  game  play- 
er, and  she'll  do  anything  and  say  any- 
thing to  get  her  way,"  says  her  former 
spouse,  ex-Milwaukee  detective  Fred 
Schultz,  who  adds  pointedly  that  he 
feared  for  his  life  while  Bembenek  was 
on  the  loose. 

"There  are  a  million  other  people  sit- 
ting in  prisons  all  over  the  world  who 
have  been  convicted  on  circumstantial 
cases,"  says  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Gail  Hoffman,  in  what  has  become  the 
mantra  of  the  Milwaukee  prosecutors 
who  put  Bembenek  behind  bars.  "The 
only  difference  between  them  and  Law- 


"She's  a  killer,  a  master  game  player, 
and  shell  do  anything  and  say  anything 
to  get  her  way,"  says  Bembenek's 
ex-husband,  Fred  Schultz. 


rencia  Bembenek  is  that  Lawrencia  has 
blond  hair,  is  a  very  attractive  woman, 
and  can  speak  to  men." 

But  to  her  thousands  of  supporters, 
which  include  feminist  groups,  a  bevy  of 
lawyers,  numerous  Milwaukee  cops, 
and,  lately,  the  editorial  board  of  Mil- 
waukee's leading  newspaper,  Bembenek 
was  framed,  or  "Rembrandted,"  in  the 
parlance  of  the  street. 

"Even  after  ten  years,  the  doubts,  the 
concerns,  the  questions  surrounding  this 
case  continue  to  mount,"  says  Chicago 
attorney  Sheldon  Zenner,  a  former  fed- 


eral prosecutor  and  one  of  the  country's 
most  respected  defense  lawyers.  "That's 
why  I  agreed  to  work  with  Frank  Mar- 
rocco. I've  read  the  original  file,  I've 
seen  the  evidence.  You  can't  close  your 
eyes  to  the  holes  in  this  case." 

Zenner  goes  on  to  state  what  has  been 
obvious  since  Bembenek  was  sentenced 
to  life  in  prison  for  the  murder  of  Chris- 
tine Schultz,  Fred  Schultz's  first  wife,  in 
the  wee  hours  of  May  28,  1981:  "No- 
body originally  covering  this  case  ever 
really  got  past  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
knockout,  a  great-looking  woman,  a  for- 
mer cop  and  Playboy  Club  waitress  ac- 
cused of  shooting  her  detective  hus- 
band's ex-wife.  Talk  about  juicy!  Every- 
one was  blinded  by  the  statuesque  body, 
the  long  red  fingernails,  what  we  used  to 
call  back  in  my  prosecutorial  days  the 
'fuck  me'  pumps.  Nobody  looked  at 
what  a  shoddy  deal  she  got." 

"I'm  satisfied  that  there's  enough 
doubt,  or  for  a  reasonable  person  to  have 
enough  doubt,  about  who  committed 
this  crime,"  says  Jim  Rowen,  a  former 
investigative  reporter  and  the  current  as- 
sistant metropolitan  editor  of  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  In  early  June,  Rowen's 
paper  published  an  editorial  calling  for 
an  independent  review  of  the  Bembenek 
case  that  could  lead  to  the  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor.  "I  think  it's  time 
to  get  past  the  titillation  about  bust  sizes 
and  blond  hair,"  adds  Rowen. 

Yet  the  Toronto  Star  reporter  who 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Bembenek  after  her 
recapture  in  Thunder  Bay  painted  a  far 
different  picture  of  the 
man-eating  siren  her  ac- 
cusers portray.  His  re- 
port described  the  for- 
mer bottle  blonde  as  a 
fugitive    with    "dull 
brown"  hair  and  a  "mot- 
tled"  complexion,    al- 
ready  shuffling   "as 
though  she  is  shackled 
at  the  ankles." 
This   was   not  the 
Bembenek   the   people   of  Milwaukee 
have  gotten  to  know  through  the  dozens 
of  jailhouse  interviews  she  granted  dur- 
ing her  eight  years  in  Taycheedah.  Her 
assertion  of  innocence  never  wavered. 
Neither  did   her  guileless  humor.   She 
told  one  newspaper  reporter  that  her  ad- 
justment to  prison  life  was  inevitable — 
"The  alternative  is  a  paper  gown  and 
psychotropic  drugs."  And  to  a  magazine 
writer  she  confided  that  "if  I  ever  get  to 
make  love  again,  I'll  probably  call  out 
my  own  name." 

Nonetheless,   in  private  moments. 


Bembenek — who  had  infected  teeth 
pulled  and  underwent  gynecological  sur- 
gery while  in  prison — admitted  being 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  spending  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  jail:  "I  haven't  even  had 
a  child,  and  it's  like  I'm  breaking  down 
physically.  It  really  scares  me." 

This  afternoon,  Laurie — she  hates  be- 
ing called  Bambi — takes  a  seat  at  the 
tiny,  triangular  table  in  the  tiny,  triangu- 
lar visitors'  room.  Seated  not  more  than 
six  inches  away,  she  wears  a  pale-blue 
prison-issue  T-shirt  tucked  into  jeans, 
accentuating  the  board-flat  stomach 
above  her  long,  lean  legs.  Her  face  is 
simultaneously  round  and  drawn,  with 
the  traditional  prison  pallor,  and 
though  her  hair  is  indeed  now  brown,  it 
is  far  from  "dull."  She  is  neither 
shackled  nor  cuffed. 

"I've  been  through  this  too  many 
times  to  get  too  excited,"  Bembenek  re- 
plies to  a  question  about  Marrocco's 
new  evidence.  "Forget  about  Milwau- 
kee. I  could  show  up  down  there  with  a 
mountain  of  evidence,  videotapes  prov- 
ing I  didn't  do  it,  and  their  response 
would  be  'Forget  it.'  Listen,  it  doesn't 
really  mean  a  thing  to  me.  When  you 
guys  walk  out  of  here  I'll  still  get  strip- 
searched,  I'll  still  be  sleeping  on  the  bot- 
tom bunk." 

It  goes  like  this  for  some  time,  ten 
years  of  jailhouse  cynicism  laid  on  with 
a  trowel.  But  suddenly,  when  Marrocco 
tells  her  that  the  Milwaukee  Journal  edi- 
torial published  this  morning  is  being 
faxed  to  his  office,  the  fagade  cracks. 
"Faxed!"  she  giggles.  "I  don't  even 
know  what  a  fax  machine  looks  like." 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  follows 
her  exclamation,  as  the  remoteness  of 
jail  time  sinks  in,  Bembenek's  stoicism 
crumbles.  Yes,  she  says,  the  words  cas- 
cading out,  she  believes  her  ex-husband 
hired  someone  to  kill  his  first  wife  and 
the  Milwaukee  Police  Department  cov- 
ered it  up.  "I  never  liked  the  word  'con- 
spiracy'— it  always  looks  like  the  lunatic 
fringe.  But  let's  face  it,  there's  a  cop 
behind  almost  everybody  connected  to 
my  case." 

Bambi  is  off  and  running  again.  Es- 
pousing theories.  Posing  probabilities 
And  reliving  the  drama  of  her  arrest,  tri- 
al, and  brief  but  romantic  flight  to  free- 
dom with  Dominic  GugliattO,  the  thirty- 
four- year-old  divorced  factory  worker 
who  was  captured  with  her,  has  since 
been  deported,  and  faces  charges  in 
Wisconsin  of  aiding  a  criminal  escape 
When  asked  about  the  particulars  of  Itci 
escape,  Bembenek  laughs.  "It  did  leel  .i 
bit  like  Bonnie  and  Civile."  she  admits 
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But  before  she  can  answer  further,  Mar- 
rocco  reminds  her  that  there  are  charges 
pending,  and  that  any  response  could 
prejudice  Gugliatto's  case. 

According  to  several  sources,  Bem- 
benek  and  Gugliatto  plotted  the  jailbreak 
for  several  weeks .  After  dinner  on  Sunday 
night,  July  15,  1990,  Bembenek — as- 
signed to  the  "honor  dorm"  of  the  facili- 
ty's maximum-security  section — deliv- 
ered a  load  of  dirty  clothes  to  the  prison 


Sean  Schurtz  cries 
while  testifying; 
Dominic  Gugliatto 
[below,  left); 
Fred  Schurtz  in 
Florida  [below,  right) 


"We'd  walk  along  the  streets  and  just 
look  at  the  stars.  And  for 
those  moments  we  could  forget  the 
paranoia  of  life  on  the  run." 


laundry  room  while,  outside  and  under 
cover  of  darkness,  Gugliatto  allegedly 
pulled  down  a  section  of  the  barbed  wire 
that  topped  the  seven-foot-high  chain- 
link  fence  surrounding  the  prison. 

Bembenek,  who  cautiously  admits 
that  "when  you're  in  the  same  com- 
pound for  nine  years  you  do  get  to  know 
every  inch  of  the  place,"  t^en  broke 
through  the  screen  outside  the  laundry- 
room  window,  slithered  through  the 
opening,  and  disap;  d  into  a  wooded 
area  next  to  the  facii 

Gugliatto,    who   had   abandoned    his 
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GMC  Jimmy  truck  in  a  nearby  parking 
lot  and  switched  his  license  plates  onto  a 
car,  allegedly  met  Bembenek  with  a  pair 
of  forged  birth  certificates.  Before 
dawn,  at  about  the  time  the  county  po- 
lice were  scrutinizing  all  routes  leading 
away  from  Taycheedah,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tony  and  Jennifer  Gazzana  (nee  Voel- 
kel)"  were  celebrating  freedom  beneath 
Canadian  stars. 

"Nights  with  Nicky  were  the  best," 
Bembenek  says  dreami- 
ly. "We'd  walk  along 
the  streets  and  just  look 
at  the  stars,  or  stop  to 
pet  dogs — all  the  things 
you  couldn't  do   in 
prison.   I  played  ten- 
nis. And  ate  lobster. 
And  for  those   mo- 
ments we  could  forget 
the  paranoia  of  life  on 
the  run. 

"As  for  the  support,  the 
rallies  [including  one  two 
weeks  after  her  escape  be- 
low the  Milwaukee  D.A.'s 
office   window],   that  was 
nice,  but  I  was  more  con- 
cerned with  keeping  an  eye 
out  for  myself.  Life  on  the  run 
is  exhausting.   You  have  to 
think  about  every  tiny  little 
thing  you  do  and  say." 

Kim  Olsen,  a  twenty-four- 
year-old   teacher   trainee    and 
the    fugitives'    best    friend    in 
Thunder   Bay,   recalls   being 
"shocked"    when    a 
squad  of  Canadian  cops 
descended  on  the  house 
she    shared   with   the 
"Gazzanas."   "In  hind- 
sight,  I  can   see   little 
things  I  should  have 
picked   up   on,"    Olsen 
says.  "The  fact  that  they 
named  their  cat  Laurie. 
The  fact  that  once,  when 
Jennif.  .  .1  mean  Laurie 
and  I  went  to  an  automatic  teller,  she 
was  just  so  amazed  at  how  the  concept 
worked.  But  what  I  remember  best  about 
Laurie  and  Nick  was  how  much  they 
seemed  to  love  life.  They  were  never  in 
the  house.  They  were  always  out  fish- 
ing, or  playing  tennis,  or  merely  going 
for  walks.  They  were  one  of  those  cou- 
ples who  acted  as  if  every  day  could  be 
their  last.  Now,  of  course,  I  see  why." 
As  Lawrencia  Bembenek  is  led  back 
to  her  cell  we  notice  the  number  "28" 
stenciled.on  the  back  of  her  jeans,  cover- 
ing her  right  cheek.  She  is  asked  if  the 


Canadian  authorities  have  assigned  her  a 
new  prison  ID  number. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  replies,  as  if  to 
an  affront.  "It's  still  my  waist  size." 

Milwaukee  County  District  Attorney 
E.  Michael  McCann  is  up  out  of  his 
chair.  A  handsome  Irish  politico  in 
the  Frank  Capra  character- actor  mold, 
he  has  held  the  D.A.'s  seat  for  twenty- 
two  years  in  a  city  that  cherishes  politi- 
cal stability.  This  morning,  he  sports  a 
blue  Brooks  Brothers  suit  and  a  face  like 
a  hard  winter  breaking  up.  He  is  not 
happy  with  the  line  the  conversation  is 
taking. 

"When  these  questions  surface  in 
court,  then  and  only  then  will  the  an- 
swers be  provided,  and  not  before," 
McCann  rumbles.  "We're  not  going  to 
re-try  this  case  in  the  press.  Reporters 
come  in  here  with  an  agenda,  to  cast 
some  kind  of  doubt  on  the  prosecution  of 
Lawrencia  Bembenek.  What  I'm  tell- 
ing you  to  do  is  look  at  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  that  convicted  her, 
and  stood  up  through  three  appellate 
reviews.  What  I'm  telling  you  to  do  is 
look  at  the  facts." 

The  facts  are  these: 

On  the  morning  of  May  28,  1981, 
eleven-year-old  Sean  Schultz  placed  a 
hysterical  call  to  a  family  friend.  Sean 
said  that  a  man  in  a  disguise  had  broken 
into  their  South  Side  Milwaukee  home, 
tried  to  strangle  him,  and  then  a  fire- 
cracker "went  off  in  Mommy's  back." 
Moments  later,  police  discovered  the 
body  of  Christine  Schultz,  thirty, 
splayed  across  her  double  bed.  A  single 
bullet  fired  from  a  large-bore  pistol  had 
entered  her  back  at  point-blank  range 
and  passed  through  her  heart.  A  blue- 
and- white  bandanna  was  used  as  a  gag. 
A  length  of  plastic-coated  clothesline 
snaked  loosely  through  her  fingers. 

Among  the  officers  summoned  to  the 
scene  was  Elfred  Schultz,  Jr.,  who  had 
divorced  Christine  six  months  earlier. 
After  comforting  his  sons,  Sean  and  sev- 
en-year-old Shannon,  Schultz  and  his 
partner.  Detective  Michael  Durfee,  were 
dispatched  sixteen  blocks  away  to  the 
complex  where  Schultz  shared  an  apart- 
ment with  his  bride  of  four  months. 
Lawrencia  Bembenek.  Schultz,  whose 
partner  provided  an  airtight  alibi.  w;is 
nonetheless  asked  to  collect  his  off-duty 
gun  for  homicide  investigators 

"If  there  is  one  overriding  moral  to 
this  story,"  says  Rowen,  the  editor  who 
has  pored  through  seven  thousand  pages 

of  official  reports  on  the  ease,  "it's  thai 
when  you  have  a  dead  ex-wife  ol  .i  de 
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tective  you  keep  that  detective  and  his 
partner  as  far  away  from  the  investiga- 
tion as  possible.  The  whole  sad  saga  of 
Laurie  Bembenek  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  case  began  so  cavalierly." 

Bembenek,  who  recalls  being  rousted 
from  sleep,  led  her  husband  and  Durfee 
into  the  apartment,  where  Schultz  dug 
through  his  gym  bag  and  retrieved  his 
off-duty,  .38-caliber  Smith  &  Wesson. 
The  two  detectives  sniffed  it  for  the  odor 
of  gunpowder.  They  passed  the  pistol 
back  and  forth  with  their  bare  hands. 
They  opened  the  chamber.  They  decided 
the  gun  could  not  have  been  the  weapon 
that  killed  Christine  Schultz. 

"Durfee  even  made  a  joke  about  the 
dust  on  the  gun,  and  chided  Fred  about 
cleaning  his  gun  once  in  a  while,"  Bem- 
benek remembers,  echoing  Durfee' s  po- 
lice report. 

What  the  detectives  did  not  do,  how- 
ever, was  copy  down  the  serial  number 
of  the  pistol  or  administer  a  paraffin  test 
to  detect  traces  of  gunpowder  on  Bem- 
benek's  hands.  "If  we  had  it  all  to  do 
over  again,"  D.A.  McCann  admits  rue- 
fully, "of  course  I  wish  the  gun  thing 
had  been  handled  better." 

Schultz  dropped  the  gun  into  his  brief- 
case before  he,  Durfee,  and  Bembenek 
drove  to  the  morgue  to  identify  Chris- 
tine's body — "Fred  was  just  an  ice- 
man," Bembenek  recalls.  "He  showed 
no  emotion  whatsoever."  Afterward,  at 
police  headquarters,  as  Durfee  wrote  his 
report  and  Bembenek  went  for  coffee, 
Fred  Schultz  stepped  into  an  inspectors' 

"They  needed  a  fall  guy— 
don't  ask  me  why''  says  one 
Milwaukee  detective, 
"and  that  fall  guy  was  Bambi 


conference  room,  where  several  superi- 
ors awaited  him.  He  carried  his  briefcase 
with  the  gun. 

When  Schultz  walked  out  of  the  meet- 
ing he  still  had  his  gun.  He  kept  it  for  the 
next  twenty-one  days.  "He  carried  it 
around  with  him  wherever  he  went,  like 
a  security  blanket,"  says  Bembenek's 
mother,   Virginia,   with   v.  Schultz 

lived  after  the  murder.  "He  ven  took  it 
to  softball  games  with  him.  He  never  let 
it  out  of  his  sight." 

What  was  said  in  that  insp  ctors' 
room  meeting,  who  attended,  am'  what 


decisions  were  reached  are  to  this  day 
points  of  contention.  No  minutes  were 
taken.  No  police  report  was  filed.  And 
though  McCann  angrily  scoffs  at  the  no- 
tion that  any  record  of  "a  routine  police 
meeting"  holds  the  key  to  the  Bem- 
benek mystery,  one  veteran  Milwaukee 
detective  who  knew  Schultz  and  spoke 
on  the  condition  of  anonymity  feels  oth- 
erwise: "There  are  a  lot  of  cops 
throughout  the  department  who  feel 
that  that  meeting  was  where  Bambi's 
fate  was  sealed.  They  needed  a  fall 
guy — don't  ask  me  why — and  that  fall 
guy  was  Bambi." 

Laurie  Bembenek  was  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  the  Milwaukee  P.D.  A  for- 
mer police  officer  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  department  nine  months 
earlier  for  allegedly  filing  a  false  police 
report  (in  which  she  claimed  she  had  not 
seen  a  fellow  police  officer,  who  was 
subsequently  arrested,  smoking  marijua- 
na at  a  concert),  the  twenty-one-year-old 
Bembenek  had  managed,  in  the  words  of 
Marrocco,  "to  do  the  impossible,  that  is, 
unite  both  the  police  brass  and  the  rank 
and  file  in  a  movement  against  her." 

According  to  Marrocco,  the  Milwau- 
kee police  administration's  antipathy  to- 
ward Bembenek  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  federal  government's 
"star  witness"  in  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  investigation. 
The  alleged  scam  worked  like  this:  The 
Milwaukee  P.D.  would  accept  federal 
grants  to  recruit  minorities  and  women 
onto  the  force.  Once  the  money  was  in- 
house  and,  according  to  Bem- 
benek, "nobody  was  looking," 
the  department  would  invent 
transgressions  and  fire  the  new 
hires.  "That's  what  happened  to 
me,  that's  how  they  got  rid  of 
me,  and  that's  how  they  got  rid 
n  of  other  women  and  blacks," 

'  she  says. 

Then,  after  her  dismissal, 
Bembenek  came  into  possession 
of  a  set  of  photographs  picturing 
at  least  one  Milwaukee  cop  cavorting  in 
the  nude  at  an  annual  picnic  sponsored 
by  a  local  tavern.  The  outing  was  in  a 
public  park,  and  attended  by  children. 
After  she  turned  the  snapshots  over  to 
the  police  department's  Internal  Affairs 
Division,  "to  show  how  male  officers 
were  held  up  to  a  different  set  of  stan- 
dards than  female  officers,"  word 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  2,500- 
person  Milwaukee  force. 

Her  tires  were  slashed.  A  dead  rat  was 
left  on  her  car  windshield.  She  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 


callers  who  told  her  that  her  mother 
was  dead. 

Says  sixty-six-year-old  Virginia  Bem- 
benek, "The  biggest  letdown  in  Laurie's 
life  was  getting  fired  from  the  Milwau- 
kee P.D.  Then,  when  all  the  threats 
started  coming,  she  was  just  beside 
herself." 

Bembenek  tried  to  make  ends  meet  by 
working  as  an  aerobics  instructor  and 
taking  a  job  as  a  waitress  in  the  Milwau- 
kee-area Playboy  Club  (leading  to  the 
inevitable  "former  Playboy  Bunny"  ex- 
aggeration in  subsequent  news  stories). 
Then  she  met  Fred  Schultz. 

She  says  now  that  she  knew  Fred,  ten 
years  her  senior,  was  "fast,  and  that  he 
sometimes  did  things  that  were,  if  not 
against  the  law,  at  least  against  the 
rules."  But  she  was  blinded  by  the  roses 
he  brought  her,  by  the  fact  that  he  es- 
corted her  to  a  now  meeting,  by  his  im- 
age as  a  rough  and  tough  detective  who 
had  the  city  by  the  balls.  They  were 
married  after  a  two-month  courtship. 

Aside  from  their  striking  good  looks, 
Bembenek  and  Schultz  made  for  an  odd 
pairing.  With  two  sisters  ten  and  thirteen 
years  older,  Bembenek  was  raised  virtu- 
ally as  an  only  child.  She  was  a  clois- 
tered daughter  of  Milwaukee's  South 
Side,  from  a  predominantly  Polish 
neighborhood  where  middle-class  values 
were  instilled  in  Catholic  schools,  where 
a  spot  in  the  marching  band  or  on  the 
female  track  team  was  a  teenage  girl's 
ultimate  achievement.  Bembenek,  a 
tomboyish  athlete  and  a  dexterous  flute 
player,  easily  achieved  both  goals. 
"There  must  have  been  five  cops  who 
lived  on  the  street  I  grew  up  on,"  she 
recalls.  "That's  the  kind  of  orderly. 
Jack  Webb  type  of  atmosphere  I  was 
used  to.  'Solid'  is  the  best  term  I  can 
think  of  to  describe  the  South  Side." 

It  was  small  wonder  that  she  was 
"swept  off  my  feet"  by  the  urbane  De- 
tective Schultz,  with  his  wavy  blond  hair 
and  Kirk  Douglas  cleft  chin.  "Nothing 
anyone  said  about  Fred  could  change  my 
mind  about  him  at  the  time.  I  was  under 
his  spell." 

What  Bembenek  didn't  know  was  that 
Schultz's  first  marriage  had  disintegrat- 
ed, as  one  neighbor  recalled,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  insistence  that  Christine 
partake  in  "wife-swapping  parties"  with 
his  buddies.  She  was  also  unaware  that 
Schultz,  in  all  his  masculine  splendor, 

had  been  the  centerpiece  ol  several  photo 
graphs  taken  at  the  annual  picnic. 

"Listen,  I  don't  think  you'll  lunl 
many  people  up  here  crying  about  the  facl 
that  FredSchult/  lell  the  force  and  moved 
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to  Florida  after  the  trial,"  admits  District 
Attorney  McCann,  but  he  adds  that  danc- 
ing nude  on  a  park  picnic  table  doesn't 
make  someone  a  homicide  suspect. 

Schultz,  since  remarried,  runs  a  con- 
struction company  in  Cape  Coral,  Flori- 
da, and  is  penning  his  own  book,  The 
Christine  Schultz  Story.  He  now  refuses 
interviews — because  "the  parasites  on 
the  TV  shows,  the  tabloids,  and  in  the 
press"  get  "bamboozled  by  Bem- 
benek" — yet  he  nonetheless  finds  it  hard 
to  hang  up  the  phone.  "The  truth  won't 
come  out  until  I  say  it  comes  out," 
Schultz  said  in  a  conversation  laced  with 
"No  comment"s.  "She  pulled  the  fuck- 
ing trigger  and  she's  not  going  to  beat 
anything.  That's  crap.  That's  bullshit.  So 
give  me  a  break.  She's  got  the  same  val- 
ues as  the  drug  dealers  and  users  and 
pushers  she  hung  out  with." 

It  is  hard  to  find  anyone  in  Milwau- 
kee— regardless  of  their  belief  in  Bem- 
benek's  guilt  or  innocence — with  a  fond 
memory  of  Fred  Schultz.  One  veteran 
cop  recalls  seeing  Schultz  standing  with 
a  group  of  friends  before  a  line  of  co- 
caine that  stretched  the  length  of  the 
twenty-foot  bar  in  Tracks,  the  pub  that 
sponsored  the  annual  picnic  at  which  the 
nude  photos  were  taken. 

"Him  and  a  bunch  of  cops  owned  this 
town,"  says  Carol  ("No  last  name, 
please"),  a  bartender  at  Tomter's  Inn, 
where  Schultz  was  a  regular.  "They'd 
walk  into  places  and  the  waitresses 
wouldn't  want  to  serve  them  they  were  so 
gross.  They'd  be  on  duty  and  they'd  sit 


It  is  hard  to  find  anyone  in 
Milwaukee-regardless  of  their  belief 
in  Bembenek's  guilt  or  innocence- 
with  a  fond  memory  of  Fred  Schultz. 


and  drink  all  day  and  piss  in  the  ashtrays 
and  grab  girls'  butts  and  then  bring  in  their 
hookers  for  blowjobs  up  in  the  office. 
Once,  while  Bambi  was  on  trial,  they 
staged  a  walkathon  to  raise  defense  mon- 
ey, and  a  girlfriend  and  I  rode  in  Fred's 
van  down  to  the  starting  point.  As  we  got 
out,  three  guys  got  in  and  started  snorting 
lines  of  coke.  We  walked  home." 

"I  took  a  dislike  to  Fred  Schultz  the 
day  I  met  him,"  says  Joe  Bembenek,  a 
sad,  gaunt  seventy-one-year-old  man 
whose  huge  carpenter's  hands  are  the 
last  vestiges  of  what  was  once  a  burly 


workingman's  body.  Since  his  daugh- 
ter's conviction,  Joe  Bembenek  has  un- 
dergone several  stomach  operations, 
rendering  his  six-foot-three-inch  frame  a 
knobby  skeleton.  "Once,  right  after 
Christine  was  killed,  Fred  and  I  were  re- 
finishing  a  tavern's  back  deck  together 
when  another  cop  came  out  of  the  bar 
and  asked  Fred  how  he  'made  out  with 
those  two  broads  up  by  the  lake.'  I  threw 
my  hammer  down  and  never  worked 
with  him  again." 

Throughout  Milwaukee's  cop  bars 
and  taverns  Schultz  is  remembered  for 
keeping  company  that  included  drug 
dealers  and  convicted  felons.  According 
to  George  Markopoulos,  owner  of  Geor- 
gie's  Pub  and  Grub,  Schultz  was  a 
drinking  buddy  of  Frederick  Horen- 
berger,  an  ex-convict  who  has  served 
time  for  manslaughter  and  armed  rob- 
bery. Further,  during  their  courtship  and 
after  their  marriage,  Schultz  and  Bem- 
benek shared  an  apartment  with  a  wom- 
an named  Judy  Zess — the  police  recruit 
who  was  fired  for  smoking  marijuana 
(the  charges  were  later  dropped).  Zess 
dated  and  later  married  a  man  named 
Thomas  Gaertner,  who,  according  to 
high-ranking  D.E.A.  sources,  was  a  ma- 
jor drug  trafficker  with  weighty  cocaine 
and  marijuana  convictions. 

Says  The  Milwaukee  Journal's  Row- 
en,  "Clearly,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Tracks  tavern  parties,  the 
relationship  between  Fred  Schultz,  Judy 
Zess,  Thomas  Gaertner,  and  Frederick 
Horenberger,  all  this  ambiguous  periph- 
eral stuff,  you  have  to 
surmise  that  at  the 
time  of  Christine 
Schultz's  murder 
something  was  going 
on,  if  not  inside  the 
Milwaukee  Police  De- 
partment, then  at  least 
on  the  fringes  of  the 
department." 

Bembenek  herself 
is  curiously  reluctant 
to  discuss  her  role  in  what  she  calls  the 
"Choirboy  antics"  of  Fred  Schultz  and 
his  friends.  She  fobs  off  her  romance 
with  hazy  cliches  that  allude  to  her 
"naivete,  and  the  fact  that  he  swooped 
me  up  when  I  was  at  the  lowest  point  in 
my  life." 

Yet  many  in  Milwaukee  recall  Bem- 
benek as  an  active  participant  in  some  of 
Schultz's  meanderings.  "Bambi  used 
to  come  in  here  occasionally  with 
Fred,  dressed  k;nd  of — let's  see — I 
guess  'slutty'  is  the  word,"  says  one 
Milwaukee    bartender.    "Halter    tops, 


lots  of  gold,  the  late-seventies  look." 
Bembenek's  apparent  discomfort  with 
recounting  her  life  with  Schultz  has  not 
gone  unnoticed,  even  among  her  attor- 
neys. Says  one,  "I  know  what  you  mean 
about  the  fuzzy  answers,  like  she's  hid- 
ing something.  That  part  of  her  story  has 
always  bothered  me." 
.  Yet,  as  Marrocco  puts  it,  "lots  of 
girls  fall  for  unsavory  characters.  That 
doesn't  automatically  make  them  mur- 
derers." 

On  June  18,  1981,  three  weeks  after 
Christine  Schultz's  murder,  Fred  Schultz 
was  finally  ordered  to  deliver  his  off-duty 
pistol  to  the  state  crime  lab.  To  every- 
one's shock,  a  ballistics  test  confirmed 
that  it  was  the  murder  weapon. 

Six  days  later,  Laurie  Bembenek  was 
arrested.  She  was  charged  with  first-de- 
gree murder. 

The  three-week-long  trial  was  a  sensa- 
tion, playing  daily  to  a  packed  court- 
room. Bembenek's  beauty  was  de- 
scribed as  bewitching  enough  to  woo 
even  Radames  from  his  A'ida.  And  she 
graduated  from  "Playboy  Bunny"  to 
"centerfold"  when  a  Schlitz-beer  calen- 
dar for  which  she  had  posed  fully 
clothed,  albeit  seductively,  was  circulat- 
ed. The  media  covered  the  trial  as  if  it 
were  a  Parisian  runway  show;  much  was 
made,  for  instance,  of  Bembenek's  fash- 
ion choice  of  frilly  dresses  and  ruffled 
Victorian  collars. 

The  linchpin  of  the  state's  case 
against  Bembenek  was  her  proximity  to 
the  gun.  Since  Detective  Durfee  swore 
that  he  and  Fred  Schultz  had  been  to- 
gether on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  pointed  its  accusing 
finger  at  Bembenek,  the  only  other  person 
who  could  have  had  access  to  the  weapon. 
The  theory:  Based  on  the  description 
of  the  intruder  given  by  seven-year-old 
Shannon  Schultz,  prosecutors  argued 
that  on  the  morning  of  May  28,  Laurie 
Bembenek  donned  a  green  jogging  suit 
and  a  reddish-brown  wig  pulled  back 
into  a  ponytail,  covered  the  lower  part  of 
her  face,  and  entered  Christine  Schultz's 
home  with  a  house  key  Fred  kept  in  their 
apartment.  While  trying  to  scare  Chris- 
tine into  moving  away,  prosecutors  pos- 
tulated, Bembenek  may  have  panicked 
and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  motive:  Money.  Between  mort- 
gage payments  and  child  support  that 
totaled  nearly  $700,  about  half  of 
Fred  Schultz's  monthly  salary  was  be- 
ing poured  down  the  Christine  Schultz 
sinkhole.  Finances  had  gotten  so  tight 
that  Fred  and  Laurie  were  planning  to 
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move  into  a  cheaper  apartment.  Bem- 
benek,  the  prosecution  insisted,  yearned 
for  life  in  "the  fast  lane,"  but  Fred's 
payments  to  Christine  were  keeping  her 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  road. 

The  prosecution  made  points.  A  red- 
dish-brown wig  was  produced,  pulled 
from  the  plumbing  beneath  Bembenek's 
apartment,  suggesting  it  had  been 
flushed  down  the  toilet.  A  wig-store 
owner  testified  that  she  had  sold  Bem- 
benek  a  similar  wig  one  year  earlier. 
Laurie,  she  recalled,  had  paid  with  a 
check  or  credit  card.  A  hair  fiber  found 
on  the  dead  woman's  calf  was  "consis- 
tent with"  those  of  the  wig. 

Laboratory  analysis  showed  that  a 
hair  recovered  from  the  bandanna  in 
Christine  Schultz's  mouth  was  "consis- 
tent with"  hairs  taken  from  Bembenek's 
hairbrush. 

Although  Bembenek  denied  owning  a 
green  jogging  suit  (and  the  clothing  was 
never  produced),  several  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  they  had  seen  her  in  one. 

Eyebrows  elevated  when  Fred 
Schultz,  who  throughout  the  trial  de- 
fended Bembenek's  innocence,  was 
nonetheless  granted  immunity  and  called 
as  a  prosecution  witness.  "That  was  the 
only  way  we  could  get  him  on  the 
stand,"  McCann  says. 

Both  Judy  Zess  and  Zess's  mother  tes- 
tified that  they  had  overheard  Bembenek 
complaining  about  what  a  financial  drag 
Fred's  ex-wife  had  become,  and  how 
she'd  like  to  have  Christine  Schultz 
"blown  away."  Zess  also  said  she  had 


Bembenek's  seemingly  compassionless 
attitude  created  the  impression, 
as  one  reporter  characterized  it, 
"of  the  ice  maiden  of  all  time." 


seen  a  clothesline  similar  to  the  one  used 
to  bind  the  dead  woman's  hands  in  Bem- 
benek's apartment. 

It  was  left  to  attorney  Donald  Eisen- 
berg  to  prove  that  his  client  was  an  un- 
lucky victim  of  a  mountain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  he  put  up  a 
spirited  defense.  Under  cross-examina- 
tion, Sean  Schultz  admitted  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  burly  intruder 
could  have  been  Bembenek — even  if 
she  was  wearing  football  shoulder  pads 

Eisenberg  proved  that  his  client  had 
neither  a  checking  account  nor  a  credit 


card  when  she  ostensibly  bought  the 
brown  wig. 

And  Eisenberg  pounced  on  the  off- 
duty  gun.  Why  wasn't  the  serial  number 
recorded  immediately?  Couldn't  two 
guns  have  been  switched  during  that 
twenty-one-day  hiatus?  How  could  a 
former  police  officer  trained  in  forensics 
be  so  stupid  as  to  kill  someone  and  not 
dispose  of  the  gun? 

Calling  Detective  Durfee  to  the  stand, 
Eisenberg  elicited  the  puzzling  answer 
that  Durfee  had  mistakenly  thrown  away 
the  police  notebook  he  had  used  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  Further,  when 
asked  if  he  could  tell  the  jury  that  the 
gun  sitting  in  that  courtroom — Exhibit 
No.  6 — was  the  same  gun  he  had  exam- 
ined in  Schultz's  apartment  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  Durfee  answered  with  a 
resounding  "No,  sir." 

"That  was  one  of  the  best  cases  I  ever 
tried,"  Eisenberg  says  today.  "I  was — 
excuse  me — fucking  good. 

Eisenberg  was  tiptoeing  around  a  con- 
spiracy theory.  But  he  wouldn't  point 
the  finger.  If  Laurie  Bembenek  hadn't 
killed  Christine  Schultz,  then  who  did? 
The  obvious  answer  was  Fred  Schultz 
himself  (who  would  have  had  the  same 
motive  as  Bembenek),  or  someone 
Schultz  had  hired.  Eisenberg,  whose  fee 
was  partly  being  paid  by  Schultz,  never 
raised  the  possibility. 

This,  in  turn,  led  to  dark  rumors  about 

Eisenberg,  regarded  in  local  legal  circles 

as  a  lawyer  who  took  a  tad  too  much 

glee   in   defending   mobsters   and   drug 

dealers.  According  to 

D.E.A.   sources,   in 

1983  Eisenberg  was 
the  subject  of  a  dead- 
end F.B.I,  narcotics 
investigation,   and  in 

1984  his  license  was 
suspended  in  Wiscon- 
sin for  a  conflict  of 
interest  in  another 
murder  case. 

Eisenberg,  who 
now  lives  in  Florida  and  comments  on  the 
case  only  sparingly,  once  defended  his 
strategy  in  an  appearance  on  Geraldo. 
Laurie  Bembenek,  he  said,  was  privy  to 
every  facet  of  his  approach  to  the  case.  It 
was  she  who  insisted  that  Fred  not  be 
named  as  a  suspect. 

"How  was  I  supposed  to  know  how  to 
play  that  case?"  counters  Bembenek.  "I 
was  a  defendant  for  the  first  time.  Twen- 
ty-two years  old.  I  thought  that's  what 
you  hired  lawyers  to  do,  come  up  with 
the  best  defense." 

By    all    accounts     Bembenek    didn't 


help  her  own  cause  when  she  took  the 
stand.  She  never  wavered  in  her  denial 
of  guilt,  but  her  seemingly  compassion- 
less  attitude  and  monosyllabic  replies 
created  the  impression,  as  one  reporter 
characterized  it,  "of  the  ice  maiden  of 
all  time." 

"What  did  they  expect  me  to  do?  Cry 
eight  hours  a  day,  every  day?"  Bem- 
benek asks.  "To  begin  with,  it  was  a 
nightmarish  scene.  But  even  when  your 
life's  on  the  line,  a  trial  can  get  boring  at 
times.  It's  not  like  a  Perry  Mason  televi- 
sion movie,  where  everything's  wrapped 
up  in  two  hours.  I  cried.  I  cried  a  lot. 
But  not  in  public." 

On  March  9,  1982,  after  four  days  of 
deliberation,  the  five-man,  seven-wom- 
an jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Presiding  judge  Michael  Skwierawski 
told  reporters  that  it  was  "the  most  cir- 
cumstantial" case  he  had  ever  seen. 

Juror  Elmer  Falk  said,  "We  wanted  to 
find  any  way  possible  to  get  the  lady  out 
of  it." 

Fred  Schultz  wept  on  the  courthouse 
steps. 

But  Laurie  Bembenek  wouldn't  go 
away.  She  flitted  in  and  out  of  the 
news  as  she  filed  three  appeals  dur- 
ing the  1980s.  All  were  rejected.  Her 
desperate  legal  maneuvers,  however, 
were  a  sideshow  compared  with  the 
three-ring  circus  her  new  cause  celebre 
attracted. 

Suitors  and  admirers  came  out  of  the 
woodwork.  One  produced  a  smarmy 
documentary  complete  with  love  letters. 
(The  filmmaker  "has  faith  in  his  sub- 
ject, good  intentions,  and  not  much 
more,"  said  The  New  York  Times  after 
its  limited  theatrical  release.)  Another 
went  as  far  as  to  bribe  a  Wisconsin  hit 
man,  serving  life  in  prison,  to  step  for- 
ward and  admit  to  the  crime.  Bembenek 
refers  to  this  love-smitten  swain  as  "my 
John  Hinckley  Jr." 

Alan  M.  Dershowitz  was  briefly  in- 
volved as  a  consultant,  and  People  mag- 
azine duly  recorded  Fred  Schultz's 
farewell  message  to  the  wife  Ik-  said  he 
reluctantly  came  to  believe  was  indeed 
guilty:  "Dear  Lawrencia.  Goodbye 
Good  luck.  Fred." 

Then  they  divorced  and  he  moved  to 
Florida.  (A  court  awarded  custody  oi 
Schult/'s  sons  to  Christine's  sister,  but 
Sean  subsequently  chose  to  live  with  Ins 
father) 

"It  started  to  go  bad  with  Fred  even 
before  the  verdict,  when  I  was  out  on 

bail,"  remembers  Bembenek    "He  heal 

me  twice.  Once.  I  even  had  to  spend  the 
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night  in  a  women's  shelter.  That's  when 
I  began  hearing  the  stories  about  how  he 
also  had  beaten  Christine.  He  was  pos- 
sessive, alienating  my  friends,  acting 
like  he  didn't  trust  me,  calling  constant- 
ly to  check  up  on  me.  He  was  just  a 
different  man  than  the  one  I  had  met." 

It  was,  and  remains,  all  this  attendant 
hoopla  that  allowed  District  Attorney 
McCann  to  smile  and  roll  his  eyes  when- 
ever his  office  was  confronted  with  "the 
Bembenek  Conspiracy." 

Nonetheless,  in  the  following  two 
years,  questions  about  the  conviction 
multiplied  with  quantum  intensity. 

— Bembenek,  who  had  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  a  polygraph  test  during  the  homi- 
cide investigation,  passed  one  in  prison. 

Then,  in  rapid  succession,  it  was  re- 
vealed: 

— That  blood  found  on  Fred  Schultz's 
police-issue  .38-caliber  pistol  matched 
Christine  Schultz's  type  (as  well  as 
Fred's — he  argued  that  the  blood  got 
there  from  a  cut  on  his  hand). 

— That  fingerprints  in  Christine 
Schultz's  bedroom,  blood  found  under 
her  fingernails,  and  speckled  bloodstains 
on  a  wall  in  her  house  were  never  traced 
to  their  source.  (Fred  said  the  blood  was 
from  a  pet  Great  Dane,  which  had  been 
menstruating.) 

— That  one  month  after  the  murder 
Judy  Zess's  apartment  had  been  burglar- 
ized by  two  men — and  she  was  held  at 
gunpoint — in  an  oddly  similar  replay  of 
the  Schultz  break-in,  right  down  to  the 


sand  people  signed  a  petition  asking 
McCann  to  reopen  the  case.  Among  the 
signatories  was  Elaine  Samuels,  Mil- 
waukee County's  associate  medical  ex- 
aminer at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Sam- 
uels claimed  that  her  office  wasn't 
notified  about  the  homicide  until  at  least 
two  hours  after  police  officers  arrived  at 
the  scene  (giving  them,  theoretically, 
enough  time  to  plant,  or  whisk  away, 
evidence).  And  in  a  letter  dated  August 
10,  1983,  Samuels  wrote  to  the  authori- 
ties, "All  of  the  hairs  which  I  recovered 
from  [Christine  Schultz's]  body  were 
brown  and  were  grossly  identical  to  the 
hair  of  the  victim."  (McCann  counters 
that  Samuels  overlooked  the  damning 
hairs  linked  to  Bembenek.) 

Soon  afterward,  Judy  Zess  gave  a  de- 
position to  Eisenberg  during  an  appeal. 
Zess  claimed  that  the  police  had  pres- 
sured her  into  implicating  Bembenek. 
Eisenberg  says  today  that  he  "knows" 
Zess  was  paid  to  say  that  by  the  same 
balmy  admirer  who  had  tried  to  hire  the 
hit  man.  "That  deposition  was  a  com- 
plete farce,  unbeknownst  to  me  at  the 
time,"  says  Eisenberg.  "Zess  has  since 
admitted  to  McCann  that  she  lied." 
(McCann  refuses  to  comment  on  that 
particular  Zess  deposition  "until  we 
counter  those  allegations  in  court.") 

Since  1984,  all  of  these  loose  threads 
have  been  gathered  and  woven  into  a 
convincing  crazy  quilt  by  private  inves- 
tigator Ira  Robins.  Robins,  a  pit  bull  of  a 
P.I.  who  in  manner  and  stance  throws 


"You  guys  would  just  shit 
if  you  knew  who  did  it....  I  know  who 
killed  Christine  Schultz, 
but  I  ain't  mentioning  nothing." 


wig  pulled  back  into  a  ponytail  worn  by      off  the  impression  of  an  adult-size  Dan- 
ny DeVito  (albeit  more 
hirsute),  has  emerged  as 
Bembenek's  most  vocif- 
erous defender.    Since 
taking  the  case,  he  says, 
he  has  collected  a  total 
fee  of  only  $3,000  (al- 
though he  does  admit  to 
a   modest   profit-sharing 
agreement   with   one   of 
the   authors   peddling   a 
Bembenek  book). 
"I'm  only  trying  to  get  the  lady  some 
justice,"  Robins  says  over  dinner  at  one 
of  Milwaukee's  numerous  outdoor  ca- 
fes. "They  have,  in  essence,  killed  this 
woman  for  ten  years.  I  believe  in  the  truth. 
I  believe  she's  innocent.  This  case  doesn't 
stand  the  test  of  logic.  They  put  the  gun 
into  Lawrencia's  hands  by  osmosis.  This 
case  incriminates  a  lot  of  police  officers, 
and  E.  Michael  McCann  is  eventually 
going  to  look  like  a  dunce  for  not  doing 
something  about  this  before." 

It  was  Robins  who  took  the  affidavit 
that  alleges  that  Fred  Schultz  and  Fred- 


one  of  the  intruders.  One  of  those  arrested 
for  the  armed  robbery  was  Frederick  Hor- 
enberger,  the  man  Fred  Schultz  worked 
and  socialized  with  in  George  Markopou- 
los's  Pub  and  Grub.  The  two  police  inves- 
tigations were  never  cross-checked. 

— And  that  Christine  Schultz's  di- 
vorce lawyer,  Eugene  Kershek,  had  con- 
tacted the  police  shortly  after  her  murder 
and  reported  that  Christine  had  com- 
plained to  him  that  Fred  had  threatened 
to  "blow  your  fucking  head  off"  and 
that  she  thought  she  was  being  followed. 

A  year  after  the  trial,  nearly  two  thou- 


erick  Horenberger  were  drinking  bud- 
dies. And  it  was  Robins  who  raised 
unsettling  questions  about  the  wig, 
which  had  been  recovered  from  bath- 
room plumbing  Bembenek  shared  with 
her  neighbor  after  the  neighbor's  toilet 
overflowed.  Though  it  had  been  as- 
sumed the  wig  came  from  Bembenek's 
apartment,  the  neighbor  told  Robins  that 
the  last  person  to  use  her  toilet  before  it 
overflowed  was  Judy  Zess,  who  had 
come  in  just  to  use  the  bathroom. 

And,  finally,  it  was  the  tenacious 
Robins  and  his  piles  of  affidavits  who  in 
1990  finally  convinced  the  Milwaukee 
district  attorney's  office  to  reopen  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  Bembenek  affair. 

Until  the  authorities  respond,  perhaps 
the  most  damning  piece  of  evidence  re- 
mains another  statement  made  by  Judy 
Zess,  during  yet  another  appeals  pro- 
cess, in  1984.  It  reads,  in  part: 

The  police  know  I  know  a  lot  more 
about  this  case  and  they're  afraid,  you 
know,  if  I  let  any  of  this  cover-up, 
which,  you  know,  I'm  sure  by  now  you 
figured  that  someone  else  has  been  in- 
volved in  this.  .  .  . 

You  guys  would  just  shit  if  you  knew 
who  did  it.  I  mean,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment did  a  fantastic  cover-up  on  you. 
You  guys  are  sitting  right  on  top  of  it 
and  don't  even  know  it. 

I  know  who  killed  Christine  Schultz, 
but  I  ain't  mentioning  nothing. 

It  is  a  late-June  night  and  Frank  Mar- 
rocco's  long,  lanky  body  has  sunken 
so  low  into  a  conference-room  chair 
that  he  is  barely  visible  behind  a  moun- 
tain of  police  reports,  depositions,  affi- 
davits, and  court  papers  pertaining  to 
Bembenek's  appeal.  There  are  dark  cir- 
cles under  his  eyes.  The  lights  are  off 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  offices  of  the 
prestigious  Toronto  law  firm  of  Smith, 
Lyons,  Torrance,  Stevenson  &  Mayer, 
and  Marrocco  jokingly  admits  that  his 
wife  is  beginning  to  wonder  just  why  he 
is  spending  so  much  time  on  this  case. 

For  the  past  week  Marrocco,  who  lit- 
erally wrote  the  book — The  Annotated 
Immigration  Act — on  immigration  law 
for  the  Canadian  government,  has  been 
trying  to  convince  the  Canadian  immi- 
gration department  that  his  client  de- 
serves political-refugee  status  by,  in 
effect,  re-trying  the  Laurie  Bembenek 
murder  case.  It  is  a  shrewd  strategy  for 
introducing  his  new  evidence. 

He's  hit   some   singles:   the   sixteen 
hour  polygraph  test  administered  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of   National   IV 
fence  that  Bembenek  passed  with  Hying 
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colors;  the  testimony  of  former  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  James  Morrison,  who  stat- 
ed that  the  federal  investigation  into  mis- 
use of  funds  by  the  Milwaukee  P.D.  fell 
apart  after  Bembenek  was  arrested. 
("That's  enough  motive  right  there  to 
get  her  off  the  scene,  and  to  make  sure 
no  one  else  steps  forward.") 

And  he  hit  one  home  run:  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  four  forensic  experts,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  pistol  used  to  convict 
Laurie  Bembenek  could  not  have  been 
the  same  gun  that  made  the  bullet  hole  in 
Christine  Schultz.  One,  the  former  Mil- 
waukee medical  examiner,  said  he  was 
speaking  up  because  of  "a  great  miscar- 
riage of  justice.  ...  I  hope  that  a  great 
wrong  will  be  righted." 

Now,  with  a  decision  pending,  Mar- 
rocco  is  wondering  what  can  go  wrong. 
"I  mean,  we  got  Werner  Spitz,  the  for- 
mer medical  examiner  from  your  city  of 
Detroit,"  he  says  wearily.  "We  got  Dr. 
Michael  Baden,  the  top  forensic  guy 
from  your  New  York  State  Police.  And 
as  for  Dr.  John  Hillsdon-Smith,  he's  our 
crown  jewel,  our  Ivory  Soap,  the  top 
Canadian  expert  in  the  field  and  the  man 
who  has  testified  99  and  44/100ths  for 
the  prosecution.  To  bring  him  in  to  agree 
with  us  is  a  coup." 

It  is  mentioned  to  Marrocco  that 
McCann,  who  brought  in  his  own  gun 
expert,  says  the  defense's  forensic  testi- 
mony is  not  "new  evidence"  at  all,  but 
"new  inferences  on  old  evidence." 
Marrocco  shrugs,  and  allows  how  he 
feels  a  wee  bit  sorry  for  McCann,  given 
the  cast  of  characters  he  had  to  work 
with  in  this  case — not  to  mention  current 
allegations  that  the  Milwaukee  police  let 
confessed  serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer 
slip  through  their  fingers. 

For  starters,  there  is  Fred  Schultz,  the 
rogue  cop  and  erstwhile  go-go  dancer. 
Then  there  are  Zess  and  Gaertner,  a  sort 
of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem.  And 
then  there's  Horenberger,  who  Ira  Rob- 
ins believes  conspired  with  Schultz  to 
murder  Christine.  And  finally,  there  is 
the  wary  Eisenberg,  who  views  the 
questions  raised  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Bembenek  trial  as  "collateral  bullshit." 

"There  were  some  awful  strange 
things  that  happened,"  Eisenberg  con- 
cede-,. "And  it  makes  for  good  print. 
But  [Bembenekl  is  mixing  people  up 
with  all  this  bullshit  about  conspiracies 
and  police  corruption,  and  Ira  Robins 
is  i  inning  around  half-cocked-  Who- 
ca  ;  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thin  t  '  M  no  matter  what  I  say,  it's 
not  rigl,.,  see?  So  it's  best  I  say  noth- 
ing. I've  been  hosed  too  many  times. 
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I   don't   intend   to   be   hosed   again." 

"It's  a  Hollywood  cast  all  right," 
Marrocco  sighs,  although  his  defense 
lawyer's  sensibilities  will  not  allow  him 
to  go  as  far  as  to  agree  that  Bembenek 
herself  fits  right  in. 

During  our  last  visit  with  Bembenek 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  West  De- 
tention Center,  she  reluctantly  agrees 
that  the  players  in  this  saga  were  certain- 
ly all  too,  well,  moronic  to  have  so  flaw- 
lessly conceived,  executed,  and  covered 
up  this  murder.  "But  look  at  it  this 
way,"  Prisoner  No.  889275104  replies. 
"Suppose  they  didn't  go  into  it  to  cover 
up,  but  it  just  happened  that  way.  Fred 
wants  Christine  dead.  He  hires  some- 
body to  do  it.  I'm  convinced  that  there 
was  more  than  one  person  in  that  house 
that  night.  Then,  suddenly,  their  perfect 
plan  goes  wrong.  And  the  cover-up  just 
takes  on  a  life  of  its  own." 

"As  long  as  we're  talking  Holly- 
wood," Marrocco  jumps  in,  "let  me 
throw  this  one  out.  The  first  police  to 
arrive  on  the  scene  find  something  in 
that  house  that  casts  a  bad  light  on  the 
department,  maybe  even  indicts  Fred. 
Who  knows  what  it  is,  maybe  drugs, 
maybe  money,  maybe  just  more  pictures 
of  cops  dancing  nude.  So  then  Fred 
walks  into  that  inspectors'  room  meet- 
ing, and  they  lay  it  on  the  line.  Only, 
Fred's  not  going  down  alone.  So  some- 
one says,  'O.K.,  then  who  did  it?'  And 
that's  it  for  Laurie." 

Or  perhaps  Bembenek  did  pull  the 
trigger.  Or  was  in  on  the  plot.  And  that's 
why  she's  so  hazy  about  her  relationship 
with  Fred,  and  Zess,  and  the  drug  dealer 
Gaertner. 

Marrocco  is  too  savvy  to  be  drawn 
down  that  trail.  Yet  there  are  indications 
that  when  Bembenek  is  eventually  de- 
ported back  to  the  U.S. — and  even  his 
most  ardent  admirers  think  Marrocco's 
cagey  "political-prisoner  defense"  is 
doomed — her  American  attorneys  will 
confront  E.  Michael  McCann  with  an  of- 
fer he  can't  refuse:  Call  in  an  outside 
agency  of  your  choice,  even  the  F.B.I  . 
to  conduct  an  independent  investigation, 
and  let  the  Bembenek  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  Win  or  lose,  no  gray  areas 

Until  then,  as  Bembenek  begins  her 
second  decade  behind  bars,  she  can  do 
nothing  more  than  wait.  "I  do  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  for  you  and  how  much 
pain  you  must  feel  inside,"  she  wrote  to 
-Gughat-to  while  they  were  on  I  lie  run-in 
Canada.  "I  just  want  you  to  be  happy  and 
I  wish  you  could  have  whatever  you  want 
ed — whenever  you  wanted  it.  soon  it  will 
be  that  way,  but  not  just  yet  ."I  I 
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"She  asked  if  I'd 
like  to  watch  the  sun  set 
from  the  room ...  I  told  her 
I'd  rather  watch  it  rise." 
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aints  should  be  judged  guilty 
until  proven  innocent,  ar- 
gued George  Orwell.  Does 
this  apply  to  sinner-saints  as 
well?   Since 


^^^^r  his  death  in 
1982,  John  Cheever  has 
acquired  a  celestial  harp 
with  a  few  strings  miss- 
ing. A  writer  of  novels 
and  short  stories,  Chee- 
ver created  lost  paradises 
out  of  suburban  lawns.  A 
river  of  gin  ran  through 
his  district.  It  was  always 
cocktail  hour  in  Cheever 
country,  a  time  of  dusk, 
sliding  dentures,  and  on- 
coming chill.  Critics  ac- 
cused him  of  painting 
fine  cracks  on  the  skulls 
of  Easter  eggs.  Irving 
Howe,  for  one,  wanted 
him  to  lob  hand  grenades 
into  the  living  room.  But 
Cheever's  luster  had  a 
hard  coat,  outlasting  flur- 
ries in  literary  fashion. 
Unlike  the  careers  of  so 
many  American  writers, 
his  enjoyed  a  winter  ~" 
bloom.  His  novel  Fal- 
coner captured  the  cover 
of  Newsweek,  his  collected  Stories  of 
John  Cheever  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  As 
his  craggy  shadow  grew,  however,  his 
secret  life  began  to  leak.  The  lord  of  the 
manor,  we  learned,  had  a  burning  yearn- 
ing for  other  men. 

His  daughter,  Susan,  "outed"  him  in 
her  memoir  Home  Before  Dark.  His  son 
Benjamin  gave  us  a  bigger  tour  of  the 
closet  in  his  edition  of  his  father's  let- 
ters. And  Cheever's  biographer,  Scott 
Donaldson,  documented  how  his  two- 
fisted  boozing  led  him  into  the  lap  of 
A. A.  Such  bombshells  boosted  his  mys- 
tique. Put  to  rest  was  the  notion  of  Chee- 
ver as  a  slick  practitioner  of  middlebrow 
affirmations.  Eclipsed  in  five  o'clock 
shadow,  riddled  with  ambiguities,  a 
double  agent  working  both  sides  of  the 
seedy  bed,  he  was  now  a  Tortured  Artist 
for  our  time.  In  the  age  of  recovery,  his 
sobriety  was  a  state  of  grace.  The  canon- 
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LEAVE  IT 
TO  CHEEVER 


Cheever:  A  Tortured  Artist  for  our  time. 


Will  the 
publication  of  the 

late  author  s 

journals  be  the  last 

oftheCheever- 

family  outings? 

BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


ization  of  this  sinner-saint  reaches  its  fi- 
nal stage  with  The  Journals  of  John 
Cheever  (Knopf),  edited  by  Robert 
Gottlieb.  To  sensitive  readers  these 
pages  will  read  like  re- 
demption. I  wish  I  could 
be  that  sensitive.  I  find 
much  of  the  book  to  be 
holy  baloney. 

For  all  its  alcoholic 
content,  Cheever's  prose 
was  famous  for  its  pris- 
tine coat  of  paint.  He 
prided  himself  on  its 
milky  skin.  In  his  letters 
he  writes  of  Bullet  Park, 
"The  book  is  very,  very 
clean.  .  .  .  While  all  my 
friends  are  playing  stink- 
finger  and  grabarse  I  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  the 
evening  star."  He  suf- 
fers the  stigma  of  being 
quaint.  "I  seem,  with  my 
autumn  roses  and  my 
winter  twilights,  not  to  be 
in  the  big  league."  Still, 
one  must  persevere. 
"Oh,  to  put  it  down,  and 
to  put  it  down  with  the 
known  colors  of  life:  the 
reds  of  courage,  the  yel- 
lows of  love."  But  the 
strongest  dye  pouring  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows  of  Cheever's  journals  is 
purple.  Lord,  how  he  piles  on  the  pomp. 
He  can't  do  a  simple  Edward  Hopper 
scene  of  male  loneliness  without  adding 
eight  layers  of  eyewash.  "A  lonely  man  is 
a  lonesome  thing,  a  stone,  a  bone,  a  stick, 
a  receptacle  for  Gilbey's  gin,  a  stooped 
figure  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  hotel  bed, 
heaving  copious  sighs  like  the  autumn 
wind."  A  visit  to  Shea  Stadium  inspires  a 
vast  mural.  "This  is  ceremony.  The  um- 
pires in  clericals,  sifting  out  the  souls  of 
the  players;  the  faint  thunder  as  ten  thou 
sand  people,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eighth, 
head  for  the  exits.  The  sense  of  moral 
judgments  embodied  in  a  migratory  vast- 
ness."  I  guess  the  Mets  lost. 

Nothing   empurples   his   prose    more 
than  strolling  the  grounds  of  (iod's  es 
tate.  Such  qualities.  He  can  sound  quite 
the  squire  describing  his  relations  with 
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V    CN^' »^^k  — ?»      make   a   sports 

car,  it  seems 
almost  manda- 
tory to  talk 
about  now  fast 
it  can  go.  And  we  can  play  that  game: 

With  a  6-cylinder  230  horsepower 
overhead  cam  engine  capable  or 
producing  over  220  pounds  or  torque, 
the  new  Subaru  SVX  can  go  from  0  to 
60  in  7.3  seconds  J  and  in  no  time  at  all 
it  can  reach  a  top  speed  or  140  miles  an 
hour.  But  we  really  don't  think  speed  is 
all  that  important. 

After  all,  most  or  the  time  you're 
stuck  in  traffic,  and  anyway  it's  stupid, 
dangerous  and  a  waste  or  precious  fossil 
fuels  to  be  breaking  speed  umits.  Not 
to  mention  the  type  or  person  you  meet 
in  prison. 

So  we'd  like  to  position  this  sports 
car  a  little  differently.  The  SVX 


Subaru  SVX  with  Optional 
Touring  Package. 


is  a  sporty,  luxury  car  that  can,  well, 
kick  butt  when  necessary. 

For  starters,  the  SVX  offers  such 
standard  features  as  a  driver's-side 
air  bag.  4-speaker  stereo  cassette. 
Computer- monitored  fuel  injection.  A 
fully  independent  suspension  combined 
with  All-Wheel  Drive  for  superior 
traction.  The  4-Channel  Anti-Lock 
Braking  System  which  helps  prevent 
lock-ups  during  emergency  stops. 

And  the  Subaru  SVX  also  has  the 
ability  to  carry  four  adults  (not  four 
adult  pygmies  but  four  hefty  meat  and 
potato  loving  Americans)  comfortably. 

So  there  you  have  it.  For  around  the 
moderate  price  of  $25,500*  you  can 
have  a  new,  stylish,  durable  Subaru* 
muscle  car. 

(True  that's  a  lot  of  money,  but  in 
the  overpriced-performance  category  it 
qualifies  as  a  bargain.) 

Goodbye.  And  may  the  g  force  be 

with  you. 


Subaru.  What  to  art 


rive. 


1  Road  &  Track  '«  Guide  to  the  New  SVX,  May  1991.    'Total  suggested  retail  price  of  the  Sutaru  SVX  without 

Optional  Touring  Package  as  shown.  Dealer's  actual  price  may  vary.  For  additional  information,  1-800-284-8584. 

See  you  nearest  dealer  ahout  the  SVX  Freedom  Lease  Program.  ©  Suharu  of  America,  1991. 
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his  wife,  Mary.  One  fine  spring  morn- 
ing, "I  mount  my  wife,  eat  my  eggs, 
walk  my  dogs."  At  least  he  didn't  walk 
his  wife  and  mount  the  dogs.  (These 
days,  you  never  know.)  But  more  often 
in  the  journals,  he  finds  himself  sharing 
the  doghouse.  "So  I  retire  to  the  spare 
room — the  thousands  of  nights  I  have 
spent  on  sofas!"  Rebuffed,  he  resorts  to 

The  mess  of  Cheever's  life  is 
mud  slide.  Yet  it's  provided 
such  posthumous  fame  that 
fiction  has  finally  been 
elevated  to  the  big  league. 


adultery,  and  meets  other  rebuffs.  "We 
lunch  and  return  to  the  room,  but  the 
kissing  is  halfhearted,  and  when  I  sug- 
gest a  fuck  she  says  gently  that  she 
somehow  doesn't  feel  like  it.  The  fish 
she  ate  for  lunch ..."  He  is  soon  embo- 
somed again  with  Mary,  courtesy  of  a 
thunderstorm.  "The  dogs  are  frightened, 
the  lights  go  out.  I  mount  my  beloved, 
and  off  we  go  for  the  best  ride  in  a  long 
time." 

Cheever's  admirers  depict  him  as  the 
last  vestige  of  chivalry.  But  what  kind  of 
man  talks  about  "mounting"  his  wife? 
His  gallant  diction — "So  I  am  gentled 
and  gentled  and  gentled" — gussies  up  a 
fundamental  condescension.  Susan 
Cheever  points  out  that  women  in  her 
father's  fiction  are  punished  once  they 
step  outside  their  aprons.  In  his  letters 
Cheever  makes  women  sound  like  loose 
rinds.  "I  might  point  out,  as  an  older 
man,  that  cunts  that  old  lose  some  of 
their  grip,"  he  cautions  a  male  buddy. 
"However,"  he  adds  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  foxy  eye,  "you  have  a  much  bigger 
and  younger  cock  than  I." 

For  all  his  lofty  disdain  about  his 
contemporaries'  playing  stinkfinger 
and  grabarse,  no  one  was  more  bushy- 
tailed  than  he.  Beneath  his  Christian 
homilies  races  a  pagan  desire  to  horn 
nymphs  and  satyrs  alike.  "Run,  run, 
run  ballocksy  through  the  woods, 
he  chants.  He  does  dive  into  a  pond 
and  pick  a  lily.  But  the  gray-flannel 
fifties  of  Eisenhower's  America  are 
no  time  for  furry  frolics.  Married  with 
children,  middle-aged,  Cheever  finds 
himself  drifting  into  bathhouses, 
balconies,  limbo.  He  understands  that 


a  cheap  shot  in  the  shower  could  chop 
his  life  in  two.  (Good-bye,  country 
club.  .  .hello,  YMCA.)  It  may  imperil 
his  very  soul.  He's  a  sodden  raincoat 
venturing  into  the  void. 

But  then — such  sprawl.  When  Chee- 
ver describes  sex  with  men,  he  ditches 
the  genteel  parlance  of  being  gentled 
and   does   the   Funky   Chicken.    After 
drinking  another  man's  spit  (his 
sparkling  phrase),  "I  took  a  shit 
d  with  the  door  open,  snored,  and 

farted  with  ease  and  humor,  as 
did  he.   I  was  delighted  to  be 
Lj^       free  of  the  censure  and  respon- 
■■■*        sibility  I  have  known  with  some 
women.  I  could  spar  with  him  if 
I  felt  like  it,  feed  my  cock  into 
his  mouth,  and  complain  about 
how  smelly  his  socks  were.  And 
I  was  determined  not  to  have 
this  love  crushed  by  the  stupid 
prejudices  of  a  procreative  soci- 
ety." Noble  sentiments,  but  how  about 
shutting  the  bathroom  door  first? 

Cheever  wanted  sex  between  men  to 
be. .  .well,  manly.  He  despised  any  tit- 
ter of  effeminacy.  The  pursed  lips  of  old 
queens  appalled  him  as  much  as  the 
loose  grips  of  older  women.  (An  out- 
burst in  his  letters  about  an  elderly  gay 
couple  is  even  cruder  than  usual  for 
him.)  Cheever  wanted  to  have  it  both 
ways,  getting  his  rocks  and  socks  off  at 
the  No-Tell  Motel  while  playing  the  sol- 
id papa  back  at  the  Ponderosa.  He's  no 
airy  fairy,  unlike  some  he  could  name. 
His  life  has  foundation.  His  closet  was 
built  with  walls  of  bad  faith.  Cheever 
once  boasted  to  his  son  that  his  epitaph 
should  read,  "Here  lies  John  Cheever  / 
He  never  disappointed  a  hostess  /  Or 
took  it  up  the  ass."  His  attitude  seems  to 
be  that,  because  he  spurned  the  submis- 
sive role,  he  was  superior  to  mere  homo- 
sexuals. Don't  lump  me  in  with  those 
old  losers,  he  seems  to  be  saying.  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  for  no  man.  Chalk 
another  one  up  to  denial. 

The  source  of  his  denial  was  his 
drinking.  Watching  Cheever  marinate 
his  liver  in  the  journals  made  me  sympa- 
thize with  Cyril  Connolly's  outburst  "I 
never  want  to  read  about  another  alco- 
holic. .  .  .  [Alcoholism]  is  neither  poetic 
nor  amusing.  I  am  not  referring  to  peo- 
ple getting  drunk,  but  to  the  gradual 
bloating  of  the  sensibilities  and  the  de- 
struction <'  personal  relationships  in- 
volved in  ;uch  long-drawn-out  social 
suicide."  Alcoholism  drove  a  plow 
through  Cheevt  family,  burying  his 
mother,  father,  >d  brother.  To  Chee- 
ver's credit,  he  stopped  short  of  so  ial 


suicide  himself,  entering  a  program  in 
the  late  seventies.  Strikingly,  he  spares 
us  the  salvational  tone  many  A. A.  mem- 
bers use.  He  stays  within  the  circle.  And 
he's  stoic  in  the  face  of  cancer  and  co- 
balt treatments.  By  the  end  of  the  book 
Cheever  isn't  converting  every  situation 
into  a  spotlight  on  his  fancy  decay.  He 
shows  his  Yankee  flint.  One  closes  the 
book  with  respect,  and  relief. 

The  relief  comes  from  the  firm  hope 
that  Susan  and  Benjamin  Cheever  have 
nothing  left  to  drag  out  of  their  father's 
closet.  It's  become  a  cottage  industry, 
carting  out  his  debris.  Susan  Cheever 
recently  published  another  memoir, 
Treetops.  Benjamin  Cheever  pops  up 
between  the  letters  like  a  pup,  offering 
inane  anecdotes  and  generally  making 
himself  annoying.  All  of  this  backfill 
feeds  the  phenomenon  Gore  Vidal  de- 
plored in  The  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment— the  gossipy  trend  to  read  about 
writers  rather  than  bother  with  their 
books.  "Where  the  latest  serious  novel 
may  sell  a  few  thousand  copies,  a  life 
of  any  truly  messy  author  will  sell  the 
way  novels  once  did." 

The  mess  of  Cheever's  life  is  a  mud 
slide.  Yet  it's  provided  such  posthu- 
mous fame  that  his  fiction  has  finally 
been  elevated  to  the  big  league.  His 
patchy  novels  are  now  honored,  if  not 
read,  as  the  backstage  dramas  of  a  frac- 
tured psyche.  He's  been  compared  to 
such  dark  eminences  as  Hawthorne  and 
Kafka.  Does  he  belong  in  this  league? 
No  question  his  early  stories  have  a 
swan-necked  shimmer,  like  the  ice 
sculptures  in  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  a 
spooky  pathos.  But  in  the  later  stories 
and  novels,  he  works  the  church  bells 
as  if  he's  redoing  The  Song  of  Berna- 
dette.  Never  far  from  rhetoric,  he 
pimps  for  piety.  One  tires  of  Cheever 
extolling  "the  inalienable  dignity  of 
light  and  air."  His  epistles  appeal  to 
readers  who  want  to  be  ennobled. 

But  this  doesn't  entirely  explain  why 
Cheever  became  a  dead  star.  The  cultur- 
al yearning  for  John  Cheever  isn't  pri- 
marily literary,  I  think,  but  psychologi- 
cal-spiritual. It's  a  way  of  romancing 
and  reclaiming  the  dead  father  in  the 
Age  of  Recovery,  of  echoing  his  chil- 
dren's plea,  "Why  docs  the  world  get  all 
of  your  goodness?  Stop  your  drinking 
and  cheating— share  some  of  that  grace 
at  home."  It's  the  same  urge  that  makes 
us  hold  on  to  Hemingway  long  after  his 
writing  has  gone  to  wreck.  But  Heming- 
way was  at  least  a  heavyweight  bastard. 
He  cleared  a  lot  of  land.  Sainthood,  even 
sinner-sainthood,  is  for  smaller  men.  □ 
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lusiness 


Grubman  combines  cast-iron  chutzpah  with  a 
perfect-pitch  sense  of  when  to  back  off. 


nice  Springsteen's  manager 
clearly  remembers  the  beginning  of  the 
star's  relationship  with  Allen  Grubman: 
"It  was  1983,"  Jon  Landau  says.  "Al- 
len had  been  over  at  CBS,  concluding  a 
deal  with  Walter  Yetnikoff,  who,  in 
the  course  of  negotiations,  had  ripped 
Allen's  shirt  to  shreds.  Literally.  But 
Allen  got  what  he  wanted,  and  he  left 
to  come  to  my  office.  It  was  pouring 
rain;  he  couldn't  get  a  cab.  So  he 
walked  from  51  West  Fifty-second  to 
Fifty-seventh  and  Lex,  and  came  in 
and  sat  down  on  my  couch — heavy,  out 
of  breath,  soaked  to  the  skin,  his  shirt 
all  ripped  up.  And  Bruce  picked  just  that 
moment  to  stop  by  and  stick  his  head  in 
the  doorway.  I  said,  'Meet  your  new 
lawyer.'  " 

Eight  important  years  have  passed; 
Allen  Grubman  doesn't  get  his  shirt 
ripped  up  anymore.  Nor  is  he  over- 
weight. Nor  does  he  have  to  worry  about 
getting  a  cab — rain  or  shine,  he  gets 
driven  around  town  in  a  black  Bentley. 
("Why  a  Bentley  and  not  a  Rolls?"  I 
ask  him  one  day  as  we're  riding  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  Grubman  grins,  his  ultra- 
tan  nose  wrinkling  with  delight.  "It's 
much  hipper  to  have  a  Bentley,"  he  says 
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in  triumphant  tones  of  Brooklyn.  "Rolls- 
Royce  is  passe.") 

He  does  still  represent  Springsteen — 
not  to  mention  Michael  Jackson,  Ma- 
donna, and  some  two  hundred  of  the 
other  most  powerful  artists,  managers, 
producers,  and  executives  in  the  record 
business  (along  with  such  wild-card  cli- 
ents as  Robert  De  Niro,  Jackie  Mason, 
and  Tommy  Hilfiger).  "Grubman's  the 
only  real  player  in  the  business,"  a 
prominent  competitor  admits. 

If  power  is  defined  as  the  ability  to 
make  things  happen  in  a  significant 
arena,  Allen  Grubman  is  a  powerful 
man.  He  may  not  command  an  army  or 
a  corporation,  but  he  can  (as  he  did 
last  March)  help  get  Michael  Jackson 
the  richest  multimedia  entertainment 
deal  ever  made,  and  do  rather  well  for 
himself  in  the  process:  Forbes  estimat- 
ed his  1990  income  as  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion. 

The  record  business,  formerly  a  poor 
and  not  particularly  reputable  stepcousin 
to  the  movie  industry,  has  turned  into  a 
rich,  and  respectable,  relation.  Records 
today  are  a  $21  billion  business  world- 
wide, to  movies'  $13  billion.  This 
makes  the  forty-eight-yeai  Id  Grubman 
an  East  Coast  entertainment  olossus  to 
rival  Creative  Artists  Agency's  Mike 
Ovitz. 


THE  ROCK'N'ROLL 
CONSIGLIERE 

Can  Allen  Grubman, 

the  most  powerful 

lawyer  in  the  music  biz, 

really  keep 

everybody  happy? 

BY  JAMES  KAPLAN 


But  Allen  Grubman  is  no  Mike  Ovitz. 
Ovitz's  cult  is  one  of  power  and  person- 
ality. His  inaccessibility  and  reserve  are 
part  of  the  master  package;  he  radiates 
that  coiled  aikido  calm.  Grubman  does  a 
mean  Jerry  Lewis.  (His  Jackie  Mason  is 
no  slouch,  either.)  Grubman  can  shpritz 
with  the  best  of  them.  He  acts  cuddly;  he 
looks  cuddly.  All  his  physiognomy 
seems  to  focus  at  the  mildly  pugnacious, 
pillowy  lower  lip.  His  moussed  black 
hair  comes  a  good  way  down  his  fore- 
head. He  dresses  nicely,  but  doesn't  ex- 
actly cut  a  swath.  He  owns  nothing  but  a 
few  expensive  cars;  he  has  lived  for  the 
past  year  in  a  couple  of  unprepossessing 
bachelor  rooms  at  the  Mayfair  Regent. 
This  is — seemingly — a  man  utterly  with- 
out pretense. 

"I've  never  had  koved — honor,"  Grub- 
man whispers.  He's  hunched  over  chick- 
en salad  at  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  just 
downstairs  from  his  offices  It's  a  great 
trick,  that  whispering.  Grubman  leans 
toward  you,  lowers  his  voice,  talks 
Brooklyn,  and  that's  it.  You're  envel- 
oped. A  buddy.  It's  irresistible 

"Allen's  the  king  of  schmooze,  man," 
says  Irving  Azoli,  the  head  of  Warner's 

Giant  Records,  and  no  piker  in  thai  de 
partment  himself.  "He's  the  best  there 
ever  was,  and  the  best  there  ever  will  be. 
You  can  decide  something's  worth  a 
dollar,  and  if  Allen  says  it's  worth  ten 
dollars,  he  just  won't  hear  you.  He  JUS1 
keeps  coming  back.  He'll  call  you  at  si\ 
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A.M.  and  at  eleven  P.M.  He'll  get  on  a 
plane  and  show  up  without  an  appoint- 
ment the  next  day." 

Right  now  Grubman's  talking  about 
his  October  wedding  to  real-estate  agent 
Deborah  Haimoff,  the  second  time 
around  for  each  of  them.  It's  a  kind  of 
major  coming-out  party  Grubman's 
throwing  for  himself,  at  a  very  distin- 
guished venue  which  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  a  very  pricey  gala  for  some 
five  hundred  people,  many  of  whom  are 
likely  to  be  very  famous. 

"When  I  was  Bar  Mitzvahed,"  Grub- 
man  says,  "my  father  had  just  gone 
bankrupt,  so  the  party  was,  like,  noth- 
ing. When  I  got  married  the  first  time, 
my  wife  had  been  married  before,  so  we 


"Remember,  it's  two  words-it's  the 
music  business.  Allen  loves  the 
business  in  the  same  way  that  other 
people  love  the  music." 


didn't  have  a  big  ceremony.  No  one's 
ever  thrown  me  a  surprise  party,  even 
for  my  fortieth  birthday.  So  this  is  the 
party  I  should 've  had.  Varf  avek  dayn 
gelt!  Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
Throw  the  money!" 

In  1968,  Allen  Grubman  didn't  even 
own  a  car.  A  recent,  not  particularly 
distinguished  graduate  of  Brooklyn 
Law,  he  was  still  living  at  home  when 
he  met  a  dark-haired  young  divorcee 
named  Yvette  Fischer.  "We'd  drive  his 
father's  car  out  to  the  airport,"  she  says. 
"We'd  drink  Cokes  and  watch  the 
planes  take  off.  We  said,  'Someday 
we'll  go  somewhere.' 

Grubman's  first  idea  of  somewhere, 
once  he  and  Yvette  had  married,  was  en- 
tertainment law.  "Thirty-five  years  ago, 
entertainment  lawyers  were  guys  who 
wore  checked  suits  with  a  flower  in  the 
lapel  and  rode  up  and  down  elevators  in 
the  Brill  Building,"  a  distinguished 
practitioner  says.  "They'd  sign  up  cham- 
bermaids to  recording  contracts.  They've 
come  up  in  the  world."  Unlike  the  mov- 
ie business,  the  recording  industry  has 
never  had  a  highly  evolved  system  of 
agents  negotiating  contracts — perhaps 
because,  at  a  formative  juncture  in  the 
fifties,  the  major  talent  agencies  dis- 
dained the  music  business.  At  first, 
managers  did  the  negotiating,  but  they 


had  a  habit  of  burning  their  clients  or 
getting  burned  themselves.  Lawyers 
could,  theoretically,  inject  more  control 
into  the  process.  When  Allen  Grubman 
went  to  work,  the  field  was  still  wide- 
open. 

His  own  short-lived  performing  ca- 
reer— he  had  sung  on  the  Horn  &  Har- 
dart  Children's  Hour,  until  his  voice 
changed — was  still  vivid  in  his  memory. 
"It  was  show  business,"  he  says,  rever- 
ently. "Every  Saturday  morning  I  was 
picked  up  in  a  limo  and  taken  to  rehears- 
al in  Rockefeller  Center.  You  have  to 
understand,  if  you  were  growing  up  in 
Brooklyn,  you  only  saw  a  limo  when 
there  was  a  funeral.  Show-business  peo- 
ple rode  in  limos.  They  ate  in  the  best 
restaurants.  They  ate 
steak." 

He  landed  a  job  with 
Walter  Hofer,   a  Man- 
hattan attorney  who  rep- 
resented  the    Beatles' 
British  music  publisher, 
making   $125   a   week. 
He  was  drafting  and  re- 
viewing contracts.   He 
hated  it.   "Hating  it  is 
an   understatement.    I 
was  never  big  on  the  joys  of  preparing 
documents.  Or  reading  them."  Another 
small  detail:  he  didn't  like  rock  'n'  roll. 
He  listened  to  Sinatra  and  Tony  Bennett. 
"My  real  love  was  movies  and  TV," 
Grubman  says.  Still,  he  worked  hard, 
schmoozed  great,   and   impressed   his 
boss. 

After  his  first  year,  his  salary  dou- 
bled. "My  friend  from  law  school  Artie 
Indursky  had  started  at  Touche  Ross  at 
$13,500,"  Grubman  says.  "But  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year,  he  got  a  $200-a- 
year  raise.  He  said,  'What's  going  on 
here?'  I  said,  'Artie,  I  found  a  business 
where  they  print  money.' 

In  1974,  Grubman  went  out  on  his 
own.  It  was  slim  pickings  at  first:  Grub- 
man and  Paul  Schindler,  another  asso- 
ciate from  Hofer,  had  two  bridge  tables, 
a  couple  of  folding  chairs,  a  telephone, 
and  four  clients.  But  then  one  of  them,  a 
rough-and-ready  southern  impresario 
named  Henry  Stone,  brought  in  a  mon- 
ster hit  record,  "Rock  Your  Baby,"  by 
George  McCrae.  According  to  Fredric 
Dannen's  best-seller,  Hit  Men — an  in- 
valuable source  of  information  for  this 
piece — McCrae  was  paid  with  a  wad  of 
bills  and  a  Cadillac  that  turned  out  to  be 
rented. 

It  wasn't  high  art,  but  the  money 
came  in.  There  was  Stone,  and  there 
were  the  two  Frenchmen  who  created 


the  Village  People.  There  was  K-tel,  of 
the  late-night  commercials  for  greatest- 
hits  albums  and  Veg-O-Matics.  There 
was  Gabe  Vigorito,  founder  of  De-Lite 
Records  and  manager  of  Kool  &  the 
Gang.  Vigorito  is  said  to  have  once  con- 
cluded a  negotiation  with  a  record  exec- 
utive by  dropping  a  satchel  containing  a 
handgun  on  the  executive's  desk.  Allen 
Grubman  doesn't  deny  his  client  did 
such  a  thing,  but  claims  not  to  have  been 
in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Class  acts  did  not  seem  to  gravitate  to 
Grubman.  But  Tommy  Mottola  did.  The 
tough  and  endlessly  ambitious  artist 
manager  was  having  difficulties  with  his 
lawyer  when  his  colleague  at  Chappell 
Music  Sandy  Linzer  recommended  Al- 
len Grubman.  "There  was  something 
about  Allen,"  Linzer  recalls.  "He  was  a 
street-corner  type  of  guy.  I  had  dealt 
with  [top  entertainment  lawyers]  Gideon 
Cashman,  David  Braun,  Paul  Marshall. 
They  all  wore  their  attorney  hood  on 
their  sleeve.  Not  Allen.  You  didn't  con- 
stantly feel  the  clock  was  running." 

Grubman  and  Mottola  hit  it  off  in- 
stantly. When,  in  1977.  Mottola  intro- 
duced his  new  lawyer  to  Walter  Yetni- 
koff,  the  head  of  CBS  Records  and  the 
emperor  of  pop  music,  the  chemistry 
was,  if  anything,  even  better:  Yetnikoff, 
too,  was  a  Brooklyn  boy,  an  attorney,  a 
lover  of  shtick.  Grubman,  Mottola,  and 
Yetnikoff  discussed  a  label  production 
deal  for  Mottola  at  CBS,  and  Yetnikoff. 
largely  because  of  Grubman's  homeboy 
charm  and  manifest  malleability,  in- 
stantly said  yes.  The  deal  never  came 
off.  because  Mottola's  three  main  clients 
happened  to  be  signed  to  RCA  at  the 
time.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  in 
Grubman's  career  that  such  conflicts 
would  come  up;  soon  he  would  learn  to 
surmount  them. 

Meanwhile,  his  business  waxed.  "In 
'76  and  '77,  disco  explodes,"  Grubman 
says.  "It  became  our  main  area — we  de- 
veloped a  real  expertise.  And  then  one 
Monday  morning,  disco  dies." 

The  end  of  the  seventies  marked  a  ma- 
jor recession  in  the  record  business:  as 
record  stores  shipped  back  millions  of 
disco  albums,  the  big  labels  experienced 
their  heaviest  losses  in  years.  It  was  a 
dicey  time  for  Grubman  Indursky  (Al- 
len's old  pal  had  joined  the  firm  in 
1975)  &  Schindler.  Bui  then,  as  would 
happen  again  and  again,  the  dice  landed 
just  right. 

The  firm  had  been  doing  some  work 
lor  Billy  Joel's  management  company. 
but  Joel  himself  was  represented  by 
Mike  Tannen,  an  old-fashioned  opposi 
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You're  not  just  looking  at  the  French  Alps.  You're  looking  at  one    „ 
of  the  most  pristine  places  on  earth.  And  the  origin  of  Evia  i  Natural    P 
Spring  Water.  I    » 

Here,  it  takes  no  less  than  15  years  for  nature  to  purify  every  drop  /  I 
of  Evian  as  it  flows  through  mineral-rich  glacial  formations  deep  within  '  \ 
the  mountains.  And  it  is  here  that  Evian  acquires  its  unique  balance 
of  minerals. 

When  it  finally  reaches  its  protected  source,  Evian  is  bottled 
under  strict  supervision  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Health. 

U  It  is  never  processed,  treated,  or  altered  in  any  way.  So  Evian 

g     A   remains  as  absolutely  pure  as  nature  created  it. 
■X  x-v  ><  .      We  do  indeed  have  a  factory.  But  we  don't 
it,  nature  does. 
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A  WOMAN  IS  OFTEN  MEA- 

SURED  BY  THE  THINGS  SHE  CANNOT 
CONTROL.  SHE  IS  MEASURED  BY  THE  WAY 
HER  BODY  CURVES  OR  DOESN'T  CURVE,  BY 
WHERE  SHE  IS  FLAT  OR  STRAIGHT  OR  ROUND. 
SHE  IS  MEASURED  BY  36-24-36  AND  INCHES 
AND  AGES  AND  NUMBERS,  BY  ALL  THE  OUT- 
SIDE THINGS  THAT  DON'T  EVER  ADD  UP  TO 
WHO  SHE  IS  ON  THE  INSIDE.  AND  SO  IF  A 

m 

WOMAN  IS  TO  BE  MEASURED,  LET  HER  BE 
MEASURED  BY  THE  THINGS  SHE  CAN 
CONTROL,  BY  WHO  SHE  IS  AND  WHO  SHE  IS 
TRYING  TO  BECOME.  BECAUSE  AS  EVERY 
WOMAN  KNOWS,  MEASUREMENTS  ARE  ONLY 
STATISTICS.  AND  STATISTICS    LIE. 


■     .►.-. 


STATISTICS  AND  SIZES  AND  MEASURE- 
MENTS DO  NOT  MAKE  UP  A  WOMAN.  THEY  DO 
NOT  DESCRIBE  HER  FRUSTRATIONS  OR  HER  VIC- 
TORIES, HER  EFFORTS  OR  HER  INTENTS.  BUT 
THEY  DO  MAKE  UP  THE  TOOLS  SHE  USES  TO 
COMPLETE  HERSELF.  WHICH  IS  WHY  NIKE 
DESIGNED  THE  AIR  ELITE®  ULTRA  IN  A  SPECI- 
FIC WAY,  IN  A  WAY  TO 

CUSHION  YOUR  FOOT  .<* 

\ 

AS  IT  LANDS,  TO  PRO-  ^  \ 

TECT  YOUR  FOOT  FROM  IMPACT,  AND  TO  SUP- 
PORT YOUR  FOOT  WITH  EACH  AEROBIC  MOVE 
YOU  MAKE.  BECAUSE  STATISTICS  MAY  LIE  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  WOMEN,  BUT  THEY  ARE 

VERY  IMPORTANT  WHEN 
IT  COMES  TO  SHOES. 


JNIKfc^ 


For  your  free  copy  of  the  NIKE  Women's  Source  Book,  a  complete  guide  to  NIKE  Fitness 
Shoes  and  Apparel,  call  1-8 00-422-3177. 
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tional  lawyer  who  was  a  major  thorn  in 
Walter  Yetnikoff  s  side.  When  the  star's 
contract  with  CBS  was  up  for  renewal  in 
1980,  Yetnikoff  told  Joel's  manager  that 
he  was  willing  to  concede  deal  points 
and  dollars  if  Tannen  was  ousted.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  Allen  Grubman 
found  himself  representing  his  first  su- 
perstar. Overnight,  his  practice  turned 
from  chopped  liver  to  solid  gold. 

Thus  began  Grubman's  rough-love 
business  relationship  with  the  irascible 
egomaniac  Yetnikoff,  who  would  never 
be  so  easy  again.  There  would  be  many 
shredded  shirts  over  the  years;  there 
would  be  times  when  Yetnikoff  would 
make  Grubman  literally  get  down  on  his 
knees  to  beg  for  deal  points.  But  before 
long,  roughly  one-third  of  CBS's  pop 
roster  would  be  Grubman  clients.  If  this 
presented  any  problem  for  his  other  cli- 
ents, or  if  his  closeness  with  Yetnikoff 
compromised  Grubman's  advocacy  of 
those  clients  when  negotiating  with 
CBS — or  if,  for  that  matter,  Grubman's 
representing  both  artists  and  their  man- 
agers (who  often  parted,  often  acrimoni- 
ously) seemed  conflictual — he  appeared 
sublimely  nonchalant.  As  his  business 
grew — and  because  it  grew  the  way  it 
grew,  through  a  melange  adulter e  of  as- 
sociations in  a  small  and  tightly  knit  in- 
dustry— he  developed  a  unique  philos- 
ophy about  opposition  and  conflict  of 
interest,  founded  upon  a  relentless,  in- 
domitable amiability.  Early  on  he  came 
up  with  a  formula  for  negotiation  that 
only  he  could  bring  off:  Please  all 
sides. 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  negotiations 
that  I'm  involved  in  are  fun;  they're  very 
lighthearted,"  Grubman  says.  "I  don't 
believe  that  any  negotiation  should  get 
tense.  'Cause  at  the  end  of  the  day,  what 
we  all  want  to  do  is  accomplish  the  same 
thing.  When  you  walk  out  of  a  negotia- 
tion and  you  feel  that  you've  absolutely 
taken  the  other  guy  over  the  coals,  and 
he  walks  out  feeling,  T  paid  ten  times 
more  than  I  wanted  to  pay  for  this,'  that 
is  an  unsuccessful  negotiation.  'Cause 
what's  gonna  happen  is,  that  guy  is 
gonna  sit  there  and  stew.  And  some- 
where along  the  line  he's  gonna  come 
back  and  bite  you  in  the  behind." 

"Allen's  a  very  smart,  very  nice  guy 
who  somehow  manages  to  keep  every- 
body happy,"  says  David  Geffen,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  happiest.  He  first 
met  Grubman  with  Tommy  Mottola 
when  they  were  on  a  business  trip  in 
L.A.  in  1980:  Geffen  wanted  to  sign 
Mottola's  clients  Hall  and  Oates  to  his 
record   label.    "We    went   to   Geffen's 


Grubman  in  Manhattan  with 
Deborah  Haimoff,  whom  he 
marries  this  month. 


'1  would  love  to  have  a  Gulf  stream  IV. 
But  I  also  would  love  to  be 
six  feet  two,  blond,  and  neither  of 
those  things  are  gonna  happen." 


tions,  Geffen's  original  backer.  Yet- 
nikoff disliked   Geffen,    but   he 
detested  Warner.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  vendetta-driven 
decisions    that    would   eventually 
compromise  Yetnikoff's  career.  But 
Allen  Grubman  was  in  the  middle  of 
it  all,  reaping  the  benefits. 

Jon   Landau   considered   David 
Geffen  his  rabbi.  Soon  Grubman 
and  Indursky  were  auditioning  to 
represent  Bruce  Springsteen.  "The 
opportunity  to  work  for  us  was 
enormously   important  to  them, 
and   they   played  no 
games  about  it,"  Lan- 
dau says.  Their  style 
was   another   matter. 
"It  was  Abbott  and 
Costello,"    he   says. 
"Here  were  these  two 
overweight  guys  going 
at   it;   it   was   a  real 


house,  and  he's  sitting  there  in  tennis 
shorts,"  Grubman  remembers.  "And 
right  away  David  and  I  started  develop- 
ing, like,  this  instant  rapport.  He's  from 
Borough  Park;  I'm  from  Crown  Heights. 
We  were  sitting  there  saying,  'So  you 
went  to  Nathan's?  Did  you  also  shop  at 
Neil's  on  Kings  Highway?  Did  you  go  to 
Dubrow's  Cafeteria?'  Tommy  was  like 
an  outcast — he  was  from  New  Rochelle; 
his  father  had  money." 

"I  had  second  thoughts  about  Hall 
and  Oates,  and  I  said  to  Allen,  'If  you 
can  get  me  out  of  this,  I'd  be  very  grate- 
ful,' "  David  Geffen  says.  "He  got  me 
out  of  it  by  selling  Hall  and  Oates  to 
Clive  Davis  at  Arista.  So  I  made  a  note 
in  my  head — This  guy  Grubman  is 
smart.  A  couple  of  years  later,  when  I 
told  him,  'I  want  to  make  a  distribution 
deal  with  an  international  record  compa- 
ny,' he  said,  'I  can  get  you  $17  million 
from  CBS.'  That  cinched  it  for  me." 

"One  day,"  Grubman  says,  "David 
calls  me  up  at  eight  A.M. — five  in  the 
morning  his  time — and  says,  'Wanna  be 
my  lawyer?'  That  kick-started  me.  Sud- 
denly David's  wheeling  me  into  every- 
body's office,  saying,  'This  is  my 
genius  lawyer.'  " 

Once  again,  Grubman's  genius  had 
been  aided  by  Walter  Yetnikoff,  who 
put  up  the  patently  excessive  $17  million 
simply  to  beat  out  Warner  Communica- 


show.  A  bunch  of 
bullshit,  but  extremely 
energetic,  and  very  en- 
tertaining. Real  rocket  science — 'First 
we  go  over  the  contract  line  by  line,' 
Allen  says.  'Then  you  present  it  in  a 
loose-leaf  notebook?'  I  say.  I'm  laugh- 
ing at  them.  Then  he  tells  me  about  all 
the  stuff  they're  going  to  get  us.  I  told 
them  we  already  had  that  stuff,"  Landau 
says.  "But  eventually  we  found  goals 
we  could  define.  And,  just  as  important, 
you're  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with 
the  person  who  represents  you  to  a  rec- 
ord company.  I  sensed  it'd  be  fun."  The 
bottom  line  was  even  simpler.  "The 
word  was  they'd  done  a  spectacular  job 
for  Billy  Joel,"  Landau  says.  "We 
thought  Allen  would  be  valuable  in  our 
dealings  with  CBS." 

Translation:  Walter  liked  Allen.  That 
simple  fact  put  Grubman  at  the  epicenter 
of  a  gigantic,  unstable,  hugely  profitable 
axis.  Yetnikoff  hated  Geffen,  and 
wasn't  especially  fond  of  Irving  A/off, 
then  the  head  of  MCA  Records  and  the 
third  member  of  the  so-called  troika. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  A/.olf 
and  Geffen,  either.  But  all  three  cher- 
ished Grubman.  Several  years  later, 
CBS  sold  its  shares  in  Winterland,  the 
biggest  name  in  rock-memorabilia  retail- 
ing. Then  Allen  brokered  a  ileal  in 
which  MCA  bought  Winterland,  and  p 
reportedly  collected  a  fee  of  more  than  I 
$1  million  from  all  three  parties,  a  ft 
charge  which  he  denies.  Was  this  uneth-    % 
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ical?  Or  merely  breathtakingly  original? 
Or  was  it  something  more  personal? 
When  the  deal  nearly  came  apart  over 
the  size  of  Grubman's  take,  Yetnikoff, 
for  reasons  both  evident  and  mysterious, 
insisted.  "Allen  needed  the  fee,"  he 
said. 


'0 


nee  you  start  to  accumulate  power, 
more  power  follows,"  says  Elliot 
Goldman,  former  head  of  RCA  Rec- 
ords. Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the 
music  business.  Soon  everybody  who 
was  anybody  in  rock  'n'  roll  had  to  have 
Allen  Grubman  for  a  lawyer.  It  wasn't 
just  talismanic.  The  heads  of  the  labels 
returned  Grubman's  calls.  Immediately. 
It  wasn't  his  legal  mind  that  had  put  him 


Yetnikoff s  barking  '1  made  you- 
I  can  break  you"  no  longer 
scared  Grubman.  The  two  old  friends 
stopped  talking. 


in  this  position.  "He's  a  member  of  the 
bar — barely,"  a  former  associate  says. 
But,  as  Elliot  Goldman  puts  it,  "a  law- 
yer just  being  a  lawyer  in  the  music 
business  would  starve  to  death." 

Allen  Grubman  had  significant  skills 
besides  lawyering,  and  he  was  hardly 
starving.  In  the  mid-eighties,  he  weighed 
245  pounds.  He  was  nearly  spherical. 
"My  first  reaction  when  I  met  him?  That 
he  should  lose  weight,"  says  a  Very 
Powerful  Friend,  who  was  introduced  to 
Grubman  at  the  time  by  an  enthusiastic 
Tommy  Mottola.  "Did  I  ever  eat  with 
Allen?  Oh,  God.  He  took  me  to  Peter 
Luger's,  and  I  don't  eat  red  meat.  I  was 
in  a  state  of  shock  about  what  oc- 
curred." 

Grubman  didn't  practice  law  so  much 
as  get  his  friends  together.  But  what 
friends!  He  might  be  seen  as  a  high- 
powered  social  director  with  a  great 
head  for  figures,  with  the  unique  combi- 
nation of  cast-iron  chutzpah  and  a  per- 
fect-pitch sense  of  when  to  ease  off. 

And  by  the  middle  eighties  Grubman 
was  representing  companies  as  well  as 
individuals.  The  record  business  was 
shaking  off  its  recession;  before  long  it 
would  catch  the  merger-and-acquisition 
fever  sweeping  the  country.  Big  compa- 
nies began  to  buy  up  the  smaller,  inde- 
pendent labels.  Allen  Grubman  was 
there — when  MCA  bought  Geffen  Rec- 


ords for  10  million  shares  of  MCA 
stock,  worth  approximately  $540  million 
at  the  time;  when  PolyGram  bought  Is- 
land Records  for  $272  million;  when 
Thorn-EMI  bought  SBK,  a  music  pub- 
lisher and  record  label,  for  $295  million. 
In  the  last  deal,  no  law  book  was  ever 
opened  in  the  offices  of  Grubman  In- 
dursky  &  Schindler.  Allen  Grubman  re- 
portedly received  about  $3  million  just 
for  putting  the  principals  together.  "I 
functioned  as  an  investment  banker,"  he 
says. 

Yet,  "an  investment  banker  runs  the 
numbers,  analyzes  a  deal  from  start  to 
finish,"  a  competitor  says.  "He's  no  in- 
vestment banker." 

"Allen  doesn't  profess  to  understand 
the  economics  of  the 
business,"  Irving  Azoff 
says.  "He  says,  'Run 
your  own  numbers;  if 
the  deal  doesn't  work 
out,  we'll  do  another 
one.'  " 

Soon  after  the  SBK 
purchase,  David  Gef- 
fen bought  10  percent 
of  the  parent  company 
of  Chrysalis  Records, 
then  the  home  of  Billy  Idol,  Pat  Benatar, 
and  Huey  Lewis.  The  10  percent  was  a 
foot  in  the  door:  Geffen  aimed  to  acquire 
Chrysalis.  His  own  label  had  never  had 
any  catalogue  to  speak  of,  and  this  was 
his  chance  to  start  building  one.  Then, 
abruptly,  EMI  bought  Chrysalis,  with 
Allen  Grubman  facilitating  the  deal  (and 
allegedly  receiving  another  $3  million 
for  his  trouble).  Perhaps  Grubman  had 
thought  Geffen  would  be  pleased  at  his 
stock's  rise.  David  Geffen,  however, 
was  furious.  Grubman  had  short-cir- 
cuited him.  In  retaliation,  Geffen  im- 
mediately took  Grubman's  firm  off  re- 
tainer, and  got  Warner  to  do  the  same. 
Here  was  a  supreme  challenge  for  the 
world's  most  ingratiating  power  broker: 
how  to  get  back  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  man  who  would  soon  be  the  single 
richest  player  (once  Matsushita  had 
bought  MCA,  making  Gcffen's  stock 
worth  some  $710  million)  in  the  busi- 
ness? Grubman  was  up  to  the  task.  (He 
was  also  powerful  enough  by  this  point 
that  Geffen  couldn't  dismiss  him  easily.) 
The  center  held:  it  was  probation,  not 
perdition.  Soon  the  two  Brooklyn  boys 
were  friends  again.  "We  had  a  disagree- 
ment," Geffen  says.  "He  tried  to  do 
something  that  I  didn't  want  him  to  do — 
I  would've  made  a  lot  of  money — and  I 
got  furious.  My  reaction  was  more  emo- 
tional than  practical.  This  kind  of  thing 


goes  on  all  the  time  with  husbands, 
wives,  brothers — this  is  not  a  fairy-tale 
relationship." 

Less  powerful  victims  of  Grubman's 
enthusiasm  haven't  been  as  gracious.  He 
has  twice  been  sued,  for  fraud  and  legal 
malpractice.  In  1981,  a  small  California 
record  company  charged  that,  during  ne- 
gotiation, Grubman  had  improperly  sup- 
pressed negative  information  about  a 
band  signed  to  the  label  (Grubman  set- 
tled to  the  tune  of  $1  million,  paid  by  his 
insurance  company).  And  in  1984, 
Sandy  Linzer,  who  claimed  to  have  in- 
troduced Allen  and  Tommy  Mottola, 
sued  Grubman,  his  own  lawyer,  con- 
tending that  Mottola,  with  Grubman's 
aid,  had  aced  him  out  of  stock  in  the 
businesses  Linzer  said  he  and  Mottola 
owned  together.  The  suit  was  settled  out 
of  court,  but  Grubman  was  getting  into  a 
dangerous  game.  The  fact  that  Mottola's 
star  was  rising  and  Linzer's  was  not  may 
have  played  into  his  alleged  actions — 
and  may  have  made  him  feel  safe  for  the 
time  being. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  Russian  Tea 
Room  we  run  into  Jackie  Mason, 
who's  standing  with  a  tall,  edgy- 
looking  blonde.  Grubman  is  thrilled.  He 
has  always  idolized  Mason;  he  sought 
the  comedian  out  and  represents  him 
gratis. 

"So  Debbie  and  I  were  thinking  we 
should  ask  you  to  do  the  cantonal  at  the 
wedding,"  he  tells  Mason,  who  was 
trained  as  an  Orthodox  rabbi.  "Great 
idea,  huh?" 

Jackie  looks  injured.  "Cantorial?  I've 
married  over  a  hundred  people." 

"Yeah,  but  are  they  still  married?" 

"I  don't  keep  in  touch  with  them  on  a 
day-to-day  basis." 

Contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of 
Grubman's  fortunes  was  the  decline 
of  his  marriage.  Allen  and  Yvette 
were  hardly  a  love  match;  as  time  went 
on,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  two 
daughters,  things  between  them  became 
more  and  more  schematic.  "It  was  ;i 
working  relationship."  says  Yvette 
Grubman  (who,  these  days,  is  trying  to 
build  a  career  managing  musicians — 
with  the  help  of  her  ex-husband).  "Al- 
len would  come  home  and  tell  me  we 
were  going  out  with  record  people — 
'We're  working  tonight,'  he  would  say. 
"At  first  the  music  business  was  in- 
toxicating," she  says.  Soon  it  was  JUSI 
business — albeit  one  that  supported  the 
family  increasingly  well.  "We  didn'l 
have  any  hobbies."  Yvette  says    "Just 
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shopping.  Tommy  Mottola  would  tell 
Allen,  'I  saw  Yvette  on  Fifth  Avenue 
with  |Chrysalis  head)  Chris  Wright's 
wife.'  And  Allen  would  say,  'Did  she 
look  expensive?'  " 

"Yvette  taught  me  how  to  be  a  spend- 
er," says  Lynda  Emon,  a.k.a.  "Boom- 
Boom,"  Walter  Yetnikoff's  former  lady 
friend.  "We  used  to  go  to  Lina  Lee  in 
Trump  Tower,  to  Carina  Nucci  and  Bul- 
gari.  We'd  buy  jackets  for  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  then  hide  our  stuff  at 
each  other's  houses.  She  also  influenced 
my  taste.  It  was  the  tightest  leather 
pants,  the  reddest  lipstick,  the  longest 
fingernails.  We  used  to  say,  'God,  it 
costs  a  fortune  to  look  this  cheap.' 

Philandering  broke  up  many  record- 
business  marriages,  but  not  Allen's.  He 
spent  too  much  time  on  his  work  to  think 
about  anything  else.  But  there  was  an- 
other strain  on  the  relationship  besides 
business.  Six  months  after  they  were 
married,  Yvette  had  experienced  blurred 
vision;  she  was  diagnosed  with  a  form  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  For  the  next  eighteen 
years  she  had  periodic  attacks  and  remis- 
sions, but  always  snapped  back.  Then 
one  day  she  tried  to  run  across  Park  Av- 
enue and  her  legs  wouldn't  work. 

"We  went  to  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
M.S.,  Dr.  Howard  Weiner  in  Boston," 
Yvette  says.  "He  said  I  had  had  a  severe 
attack.  Suddenly,  Allen  says  to  me,  'Go 
out  of  the  room,  I  want  to  talk  to  him.' 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  Allen  came  out. 
'What  did  you  say?'  I  asked.  'I  told  Dr. 
Weiner  if  he  makes  you  better,  I  can 
help  him.  I  know  people.'  " 

She  didn't  get  better.  Allen  says  that 
he  was  used  to  her  illness,  that  the  two 
of  them  just  grew  apart.  But  Yvette  sees 
things  differently.  "Allen  couldn't  han- 
dle it,"  she  says.  "He  can't  deal  with 
adversity.  He  moved  out." 

There  are  those  who  say  Allen  Grub- 
man's  fees  went  up  appreciably  around 
the  time  of  his  divorce,  in  the  late  eight- 
ies. Maybe  this  is  flip:  it  was,  after  all, 
the  time  of  his  most  intense  merger-and- 
acquisition-facilitation  activity.  Yet 
when  Walter  Yetnikoff  forced  through 
the  Winterland  deal,  netting  Grubman 
that  whopping  fee,  it  was  probably  out 
of  fellow  feeling.  When  his  second  mar- 
riage broke  up,  Yetnikoff  bunked  tem- 
porarily with  the  Grubmans.  Allen  was 
also  said  to  have  carried  emergency  cash 
to  the  CBS  secretary  who  had  come  be- 
tween Yetnikoff  and  his  first  wife,  after 
the  blowup  cost  her  her  job. 

The  loyalty  between  the  two  men 
seemed  rock-solid.  But  the  only  rock- 
solid  thing  in  the  record  business  is  the 


business  itself.  Not  long  after  Sony 
bought  CBS  Records  for  an  epoch-mak- 
ing $2  billion  in  November  of  1987,  giv- 
ing Yetnikoff  complete  control  and  a 
bonus  of  $20  million  in  the  process, 
Walter  brought  in  Tommy  Mottola  as 
president  of  CBS  Records  U.S.  Critics 
charged  that  Mottola  was  severely  un- 
derqualified  to  run  a  large  organization. 
Even  worse,  people  said,  was  the  clear 
conflict  of  interest:  Mottola  was  a  Grub- 
man  client;  Yetnikoff  had  been  only  a 
friend. 

Walter  Yetnikoff  had  been  practicing 
controlled  self-destruction,  with  both  al- 
cohol and  cocaine,  for  years.  Now  that 
he  had  big  money  and  nearly  absolute 
power  for  the  first  time,  the  controls 
were  gone.  He  initiated  the  Guber- Peters 
fiasco,  which  may  have  cost  Sony  as 
much  as  $1  billion  in  the  breach-of-con- 


Frank  Dileo,  and  his  attorney,  John 
Branca.  Jackson's  record  business  in 
the  East  would  now  be  represented  by 
David  Geffen's  genius  lawyer,  Allen 
Grubman. 

"Tommy  and  Allen  and  Geffen 
ganged  up  on  Walter,"  says  Lynda 
Emon.  Unforgivable  among  friends, 
perhaps,  but  power  and  friendship  are 
two  different  things,  and,  in  any  case, 
Yetnikoff  had  abused  both  for  too  long. 
By  September  he  was  history.  His  re- 
placement was  Tommy  Mottola.  Allen 
Grubman's  influence  was  now  seamless. 


A 


Contemporaneous  with  the  rise 

of  Grubman's  fortunes 

was  the  decline  of  his  marriage. 


tract  settlement  with  Time  Warner.  He 
alienated  Bruce  Springsteen.  He  allowed 
Tommy  Mottola  to  staff  top  positions  at 
CBS  Records,  thus  diluting  his  own 
power  base.  He  infuriated  David  Geffen 
by  refusing  to  allow  the  release  of  a  Mi- 
chael Jackson  song  for  the  sound  track  to 
the  movie  Days  of  Thunder,  and  then 
commenting,  in  the  crudest  terms,  on 
Geffen's  sexuality.  And  he  fell  out  with 
Allen  Grubman. 

Precisely  what  happened  between  the 
two  men  isn't  clear.  Grubman  had 
stopped  allowing  his  shirt  to  be  ripped 
up  long  before,  a  sign  of  his  new  power 
and  self-respect.  (He  had  also  lost  fifty- 
five  pounds  after  leaving  Yvette:  his  cli- 
ent Raquel  Welch  had  told  him  no 
woman  would  sleep  with  him  unless  he 
glued  his  American  Express  card  to  his 
forehead.)  Perhaps,  as  seems  to  have 
happened  with  Sandy  Linzer  and  Tom- 
my Mottola,  Grubman  simply  decided  to 
throw  in  with  the  stronger  player.  In  any 
case,  Yetnikoff's  barking  "I  made  you — 
I  can  break  you"  no  longer  scared  him. 
The  two  old  friends  stopped  talking. 

Walter  Yetnikoff's  ouster  from  the 
record  business  was  causally  overdeter- 
mined.  David  Geffen  took  steps  to  be- 
friend Michael  Jackson,  and  by  July 
1990  had  reportedly  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating Jackson  from  both  his  manager. 


nother  lunch,  this  time  at  the  Four 
Seasons.  Power  city.  Art  Buchwald 
and  Marty  Davis  sit  just  tables  apart. 
A  few  days  hence,  when  Allen  Grubman 
has  left  for  his  monthly  week  in  L.A.,  a 
wild  rumor  will  sizzle  around  the  fiber- 
optic network:  David  Geffen 
and  Henry  Kravis,  with  Al- 
len Grubman  facilitating,  are 
making  a  hostile  run  on  Para- 
mount. (The  rumor  will  not 
pan  out.)  If,  however,  the  re- 
motest hint  of  any  such  ac- 
tion is  in  the  air,  Grubman  is 
bluffing  like  a  master  poker 
player — a  game,  which,  by 
the  way,   he  has  never  played.    He 
doesn't  gamble.  Drugs — forget  about  it. 
Right  now,   the   restaurant's   super- 
charged air  is  causing  him  to  ruminate 
on  his  only  intoxicant. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  many  years 
ago  that  I  chose  a  profession  that  does 
not  allow  me  to  have  equity,"  he  says. 
"And  I've  accepted  that,  because  I  do 
very,  very  well.  Everything  I  want  mate- 
rially I  will  probably  be  able  to  acquire. 
Would  I  like  to  have  $500  million?  Ab- 
solutely. Am  I  ever  gonna  have  it?  Ab- 
solutely not.  And  I've  accepted  that. 
Graciously.  I  would  love  to  have  a  Gulf- 
stream  IV.  But  I  also  would  love  to  be  six 
feet  two,  blond,  and — you  know,  neither 
of  those  things  are  gonna  happen." 

His  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  power.  "Mike 
Ovitz  moves  pieces  around  the  chess- 
board; Grubman's  a  chess  piece,"  says 
one  prominent  attorney.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  bother  him.  "Allen's  a  unique  kind  of 
guy  as  far  as  ego  is  concerned."  Tommy 
Mottola  says.  "He  walks  in,  susses  out 
the  situation,  and  pushes  aside  all  the 
bullshit  issues  about  his  power  and 
the  other  guy's  power,  and  cuts  right  to 
the  point.  It's  not  about  ego  with  him." 
(Yvette  Grubman:  "The  New  York 
Times  'Home  Section'  once  did  a  piece  on 
our  apartment,  and  Allen  insisted  he  be 
photographed  (Continued  on  /></,(,'<•  124) 
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(Continued from  page  II X)  on  my  right. 
'People  read  from  left  to  right,  so  they'll 
see  me  first,'  he  said.") 

Still,  the  questions  hover:  What  does 
he  create?  The  irony  of  the  fact  that  the 
biggest  lawyer  in  the  record  business — a 
business  which,  at  its  best,  produces 
sublime  magic — doesn't  much  like  the 
music  of  the  artists  he  represents  keeps 
getting  hidden  by  those  big  numbers. 

Grubman  doesn't  seem  especially 
troubled.  "When  an  artist  comes  and 
talks  to  me,"  he  says,  "I  don't  believe 
that  they're  trying  to  get  a  recognition 
from  me  that  I  love  their  art.  I'm  sure 
they  would  like  it,  but  what  they're  com- 
ing to  me  for  is  'Allen,  make  sure  that 
this  part  of  my  life  is  handled  properly, 
and  I  am  compensated  properly,  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect.'  And  I  believe 
that  we  do  that  very,  very  well.  So 
therefore  I'm  not  uncomfortable  saying 
to  you — 'cause  everybody  knows  it — 
that  you  want  me  to  sit  and  hang  out  in  a 
studio,  watch  you  record?  I  don't  do 
that.'; 

"I  make  it  a  point  not  to  relate  to  at- 
torneys," says  client  John  Mellencamp. 
"But  somehow  over  the  years  Allen  and 
I  have  maintained  some  kind  of  friend- 
ship. We  mainly  talk  about  relationships 
and  things  like  that — guy  stuff."  "This 
past  weekend  we  went  to  dinner  at  Gen- 
ghis Cohen,"  says  Luther  Vandross. 
"What  did  we  talk  about?  The  eight  mil- 
lion calories  sitting  on  our  plates.  What 
we  don't  talk  about  is  shop." 

"Remember,  it's  two  words — it's  the 
music  business,"  says  Seymour  Stein, 
the  head  of  Sire  Records.  "Allen  loves 
the  business  in  the  same  way  that  other 
people  love  the  music,  but  he  doesn't 
violate  the  music." 

Others  aren't  so  sure.  In  the  summer 
of  1989,  the  client  who  gave  Grubman 
his  first  supercharge  of  legitimacy  left 
him,  for  reasons  that  remain  uncertain. 
"Billy  was  cleaning  house,"  Grubman 
has  said.  Yet  John  Eastman,  Grubman's 
successor,  says,  "When  I  started  repre- 
senting Billy,  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  now  he's  just  fine. 
Grubman  did  the  major  legal  work  with 
CBS.  Draw  your  own  conclusions." 

"When  it  comes  to  deal-making,  he's 
average,"  another  attorney  says.  "His 
biggest  talents  are  billing,  schmoozing, 
and  self-promotion."  Another  colleague 
says,  "How  has  he  gotten  where  he's 
gotten?  Luck.  He  knows  nothing  about 
music;  he  has  no  aesthetic  sense.  It's  all 
about  money.  He  just  played  the  major 
labels  against  each  other,  and  it  snow- 
balled and   snowballed.   The  character 


and  the  courage  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  power  and  the  money.  If  you  took 
him  one  inch  away  from  the  music  busi- 
ness, he'd  turn  to  nothing." 

Yet  another  attorney:  "Do  I  envy  the 
money  he  makes?"  The  question  hangs 
in  the  air. 

Allen  Grubman  and  I  are  sitting  in  his 
enormous  office,  high  above  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  The  long  room  is 
spanking-new,  yet  its  dark  woods  and 
forest  greens  convey  distinction  and 
probity.  "A  psychologist  told  me  this 
is  what  you  call  the  living-room  envi- 
ronment," Grubman  says.  "It  means 
the  companies  I  deal  with  are  gonna 
give  me  more  money." 


His  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  power. 
"Mike  Ovitz  moves  pieces  around  the 
chessboard;  Grubman's  a  chess  piece/' 
says  one  prominent  attorney. 


Allen  Grubman  lives  on  the  phone. 
Sometimes  he  conducts  business  with  me 
present.  ("Just  listen  tome,"  he  says  into 
the  mouthpiece  in  a  hard,  distinctly  un- 
cuddly  voice.  "We  are  gonna  take  the 
position  that  our  full  rate  goes  back  to  the 
beginning.  In  the  audit  claim,  we  are 
gonna  claim  the  full  rate. ' ' )  Sometimes  he 
kicks  me  out.  ("Doesn't  mean  shit,"  I 
hear  through  the  door.) 

Now  I'm  back  in.  Black  clouds  are 
scudding  in  from  Jersey,  gathering  out- 
side Allen  Grubman's  expensive  win- 
dows. I've  been  asking  him  some  of  the 
tougher  questions,  about  Yvette  and 
Yetnikoff  and  Billy  Joel,  and  he  has 
picked  up  a  wooden  rubber-band  gun  he 
keeps  as  a  desk  toy,  perhaps  by  way  of 
defense.  "I'm  not  gonna  shoot  you,"  he 
promises.  Plink,  plink,  the  rubber  bands 
go,  against  the  dark  wainscoting. 

"Yvette  tells  me  you're  here  rent-free 
for  the  first  year,"  I  say. 

"Bull.v/j/7/"  he  cries.  "I  wish!" 

Plink,  plink. 

The  rent  here,  I  am  later  told,  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $60, (XX)  a  month 
(whenever  it  starts  getting  paid);  there 
are  twenty-one  lawyers  on  staff  to  do  the 
lawyering.  This  is  not  an  insignificant 
operation  by  any  means,  nor  is  overhead 
an  insignificant  consideration.  "All  the 
old  non-Jewish  firms  had  their  nut  cov- 
ered every  January  by  the  big  banks,"  a 


Manhattan  attorney  has  told  me.  "None 
of  the  entertainment  firms  have  that  kind 
of  coverage."  Other  lawyers  I've  talked 
to  have  cited  the  cautionary  example  of  a 
Los  Angeles  entertainment  firm  with  op- 
ulent waterfront  offices,  whose  overhead 
literally  ate  them  up.  Many  say  the 
string  of  huge  M&A-generated  fees 
Grubman  has  picked  up  over  the  past 
few  years  can't  continue — how  many 
companies  can  get  acquired? 

Yet  Grubman  has  those  powerful 
friends,  friends  who  predict — and  can 
perhaps  ensure — he'll  land  on  his  feet. 
"If  you'd  interviewed  Allen  five  years 
ago,  you  wouldn't  have  predicted  he'd  do 
M&A  work,"  Mike  Ovitz  says.  "Five 
years  from  now  he'll  be  doing  some- 
thing just  as  unpre- 
dictable, and  just  as 
profitable." 

Plink,    plink,    go 
the   rubber   bands. 
"My  firm  has  been 
in     business     for 
twenty  years,"  Al- 
len Grubman  says. 
"We've  been   very 
fortunate;  we've  had 
consistent    growth. 
When  I  did  my  first  superstar  deals,  peo- 
ple said  to  me,  'Well,  these  are  the  big 
stars — what's  gonna  happen  next  year? 
You've  already  done  those!'  Next  year 
brings  new  challenges.  Service  corpora- 
tions can't  have  a  five-year  plan.  'Cause 
you  don't  know  who's  gonna  ask  you  to 
serve.    And   what    I've   learned   not   to 
think  about  is  what  am  I  gonna  be  doing 
next  year. 

"When  you're  good  at  what  you  do," 
he  says,  "people  always  want  you  to  do 
it.  When  you're  bad  at  what  you  do, 
you're  screwed."  He  laughs. 

The  black  clouds  have  opened  up; 
Spann,  Grubman's  Trinidadian  driv 
er,  is  giving  me  a  ride  crosstown. 
The  leather  smell  in  the  black  Bentley  is 
intoxicating;  the  air  is  cool  and  dry.  Out- 
side, in  the  pelting  rain,  people  scurry 
for  cover.  "You  drive  a  lot  of  interesting 
people  in  your  car,"  I  say  to  Spann. 
We're  sitting  at  a  red  light,  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Fifty-third,  next  to  Black 
Rock,  CBS  headquarters  and  the  for- 
mer home  of  Walter  Yetnikoff,  the  cur- 
rent home  of  Tommy  Mottola,  the  fount 
of  Allen  Grubman's  career.  Spann  looks 
out  at  the  rain.  "They  come  and  go. "  lie 
says.  "They  come  and  go." 

So  true.  But,  for  the  tunc  being  any 
way,   Allen  Grubman's  slaying  right 
where  he  is.  I  I 
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n  Ireland,   Brian 

Friel  is  the  patri- 
arch of  the  macho 

literary  pack.  Even 

Seamus   Heaney, 

the  Irish  poet  who 

has  been  short- 
listed for  the  Nobel 
Prize,  calls  him  "Dad- 
do."  He  is  recognized 
as  the  country's  greatest 
living  dramatist,  creator 
of  such  national  classics 
as  Aristocrats  and 
Translations.  In  Amer- 
ica, people  still  tend  to 
associate  Friel  mainly 
with  his  single  Broad- 
way triumph,  Philadel- 
phia, Here  I  Come!, 
which  had  a  run  of  326  perfor- 
mances in  the  mid-sixties. 

The  reason  Friel  is  not  as 
well  known  abroad  as  "Sea- 
mus the  Famous"  is  that  he 
chooses  not  to  be.  He  is  no- 
toriously elusive  with  the 
media:  he  routinely  declines 
interviews,  and  he  is  uncom- 
promising about  having  his 
plays  filmed.  He  has  refused 
several  offers  to  make  a 
"fill-m,"  as  he  pronounces 
it,  of  Dancing  at  Lughnasa, 
his  current  West  End  hit, 
which  opens  on  Broadway 
this  month,  even  though 
one  bidder  is  Noel  Pearson,  the  pro 
ducer  of  My  Left  Foot. 


FRIEL  AT  LAST 

After  twenty-five  years,  Brian  Friel, 

"the  Irish  Chekhov,"  returns  to 

Broadway  with  his  West  End  hit 

Dancing  at  Lughnasa 

BY  JULIE  KAVANAGH 


sion  of  Judith  Hearne,  but  when  he  re- 
fused to  change  his  (even  more)  down- 


Brian  Friel  in  Greencastle, 
in  County  Donegal. 


Friel  cites  the   familiar  complaint:      beat  ending,  his  version  was  scrapped. 


"You  have  no  control.  The  writer  is  no- 
body in  the  cinema."  But  all  the  same, 
he  is  allowing  Neil  Jordan  to  make  a 
movie  of  Translations,  considered  to  be 
his  masterpiece,  because  he  admires  the 
young  director's  work.  Friel  never  al- 
lows anyone  to  cut  a  line  or  tamper  in 
any  other  way  with  his  work.  He  has 
what  his  friend  David  Hammond,  the 
Belfast  broadcaster  and  musician,  de- 
scribes as  "an  important  arrogance  in 
him,"  which  makes  him  incompatible 
with  Hollywood.  He  wrote  a  screenplay 
of  Brian  Moore's  novel  The  Lonely  Pas- 


There  was,  however,  an  unexpected  bo- 
nus for  Friel.  As  a  result  of  the  initial 
discussions,  Katharine  Hepburn,  who 
was  to  have  starred  in  the  Maggie  Smith 
role,  became  a  close  friend  and  a  fan. 
"He's  entertaining,  sensitive,  and  he's 
goddamn  good,"  she  told  me.  Friel  and 
his  wife  stay  with  Hepburn  whenever 
they  go  to  New  York. 

"Occasionally  the  film  world  is  tempt- 
ing to  me,"  admits  Friel,  "but  I  don't 
need  the  money.  It's  ~asy  to  live  here  and 
it's  cheap.  As  writer,  we're  tax-free." 
"Here"  is  a  rambling  white  converted 
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Victorian  boarding- 
house,  balanced  like  a 
lighthouse  above  a 
craggy  inlet  on  the  In- 
ishowen  Peninsula  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  It 
is  a  symbolic  location, 
allowing  Friel  to  live  in 
the  republic  while  re- 
taining a  grip  on  Ulster. 
Combat-torn  Deny  (or 
Londonderry,  as  the 
English  call  it)  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  his 
house  in  Greencastle, 
and  the  border  dividing 
British-owned  North- 
ern Ireland  from  Eire's  Coun- 
ty Donegal  is  just  minutes 
away.  It  is  an  unsettling  con- 
trast. Half  an  hour  before 
meeting  Friel,  I  saw  soldiers 
on  the  outskirts  of  Deny, 
running  and  crouching  with 
their  machine  guns  pointed 
at  the  road.  Yet  once  you 
turn  down  the  long  drive  to 
the  house,  you  enter  a  pasto- 
ral zone  "away  from  it  all," 
to  borrow  the  title  of  a 
Heaney  poem.  Donegal,  fa- 
mous for  the  unspoiled  beau- 
ty of  its  scenery,  has  always 
been  an  image  of  possibility 
for  Friel.  For  the  Northern  Irish,  too, 
it  is  magic  tenitory,  where  people  go 
on  holiday.  Living  where  he  does 
stretches  Friel' s  imagination  "between 
politics  and  transcendence,"  in  Hea- 
ney's  phrase.  This  dichotomy  is  the  sub- 
ject of  "Away  from  It  All,"  in  which 
the  poet,  in  conversation  with  a  friend, 
chews  over  lobster  claws  and  aesthetic 
imperatives  confronting  every  Irish  writ- 
er: whether  to  contemplate  the  "motion- 
less point"  or  "participate  actively  in  c 
history."  The  unnamed  friend  in  the 
poem  is  Friel. 

Stories  circulate  about  how  Brian  Friel 
will  agree  to  see  a  journalist  and  then   | 
change  his  mind  at  the  last  minute,  or  o 
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insist,  as  Nabokov  did,  that  questions  be 
submitted  in  writing.  But  the  genial  Irish- 
man who  comes  out  to  greet  me  immedi- 
ately counters  his  formidable  reputation. 
He  is  followed  by  Anne  Friel,  his  wife  of 
thirty-six  years,  a  gentle,  engaging  wom- 
an with  a  soft  Donegal  lilt  and  smiling 
eyes.  Plodding  behind  is  Masha,  their 
geriatric  Labrador,  named  after  the  mid- 
dle sister  in  Chekhov's  Three  Sisters,  a 
play  which  Friel,  often 
called  "the  Irish  Chekhov," 
translated  ten  years  ago  "as 
an  act  of  love." 

In  the  living  room,  with 
its  wide-angle  view  of  the 
loch  and  the  shadowy  hills 
of  Ulster,  there  is  a  piano 
against  one  wall.  Music  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  Friel — stage  directions  in  sev- 
eral of  the  plays  specify  popular  songs 
and  classical  sonatas — but  Anne  Friel  is 
the  pianist  in  the  family.  She  is  also  an 
accomplished  gardener,  and  has  created 
a  romantic  terraced  garden  around  which 
her  husband  takes  me  with  pride.  Even  a 
stranger  can  see  they  have  an  enviable 
rapport.  Anne  Friel  is  always  the  one  to 
whom  Friel  first  shows  his  work.  "He 
wouldn't  change  anything,  though,"  she 
says,  laughing.  "He'd  change  it  for  no- 
body." 

Friel  settles  in  front  of  a  peat  fire, 
lighting  up  a  tycoon-style  cigar.  He  has 
an  awesome  boiled  ham  of  a  face,  like  a 
Francis  Bacon  self-portrait.  A  poet  ac- 
quaintance likens  it  to  "a  four-bar  elec- 
tric fire,"  and  I  think  how  apt  that  is  as 
Friel 's  complexion  glows  through  the 
floating  carpet  of  fug  which  thickens  to  a 
pea-souper  as  the  hours  pass.  The  only 
evidence  in  the  simply  furnished  room 
of  his  huge  London  success  is  what  he 
calls  "my  Lughnasa  clock,"  a  George 
III  antique  which  he  says  is  "more  plea- 
surable than  the  play  itself."  But  later  he 
shows  off  a  new  CD  player — bought  with 
the  proceeds  of  his  play's  long  London 
run — which  he  hasn't  yet  used,  as  he  has 
only  a  couple  of  Abba  discs,  left  behind 
by  one  of  his  five  grown-up  children. 

Dancing  at  Lughnasa  is  an  unlikely  hit, 
with  its  dreamy,  Chekhovian  pace  and 
a  title  few  can  remember  or  pro- 
nounce. (It  sounds  like  "lunacy.")  Yet 
when  it  moved  from  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin  to  London's  National  Theatre  in 
October  1990,  it  instantly  became  the 
most  coveted  ticket  in  town.  It  won  this 
year's  Olivier  Award  for  best  play,  and  is 
still  running  to  full  houses.  The  New  York 
production  will  feature  several  members 
of  the  original  cast,  including  such  superb 


ensemble  actresses  from  the  Abbey  as 
Brid  Ni  Neachtain,  Brid  Brennan,  and 
Catherine  Byrne.  On  Broadway,  Alec 
McCowan  will  be  replaced  by  Donal 
Donnelly,  who  starred  in  the  1966  run  of 
Philadelphia,  Here  I  Come! 

Noel  Pearson,  who  is  producer  and 
chairman  of  Dublin's  Abbey  Theatre, 
fell  in  love  with  Dancing  at  Lughnasa  as 
soon  as  he  read  it.  "I  had  the  same  feel- 


He's  entertaining,  sensitive,  and  he's 
goddamn  good,"  Katharine  Hepburn  said. 


ing  about  this  as  I  had  with  My  Left 
Foot.  I  rang  Friel  the  next  morning  and 
said,  'Not  only  do  I  want  to  open  the 
new  Abbey  with  this  play,  but  I'm  tell- 
ing you  it's  going  to  go  everywhere.'  " 
Friel' s  response  was  characteristically 
laconic:  "Noel,  I  think  your  Left  Foot 
has  gone  to  your  head." 

Like  that  film,  Dancing  at  Lughnasa 
focuses  on  a  large  Catholic  household, 
in  this  case  five  unmarried  sisters  scrap- 
ing a  living  together  in  County  Donegal 
in  the  thirties.  The  story  of  their  last  year 
together  as  a  family  is  elegiacally  narrat- 


chael's  mother,  Chrissie,  switches  on 
the  radio.  Maggie,  standing  with  her 
hands  in  a  bowl  of  flour,  is  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  heavy  beat  of  the  ceili 
band.  Absorbing  the  rhythm,  she  drags 
her  fingers  down  her  cheeks  and  breasts, 
streaking  her  face  like  a  savage.  With  a 
wild  cry  she  starts  to  dance,  arms,  legs, 
and  bootlaces  flying.  One  by  one  the  sis- 
ters follow  suit,  each  one  a  maenad  de- 
ranged by  the  atavistic  spirit 
of  the  music,  all  moving  in 
ways  that  caricature  them — 
like  the  crude  jig  danced  by 
Rose,  a  simpleton,  whose 
Wellington  boots  "pound 
out  her  own  erratic 
rhythm."  The  circumspect 
Kate  is  the  last  to  join  in,  and  her  tight- 
lipped,  autistic  reel  is  the  most  strangely 
driven  of  all.  When  the  music  ends 
midphrase,  the  sisters  stop  as  if  snapped 
out  of  hypnosis,  half  embarrassed  and 
half  defiant.  A  few  members  of  the  audi- 
ence titter  awkwardly,  unsure  of  how  to 
respond.  But  from  that  moment  on,  Friel 
has  both  actors  and  spectators  in  his 
thrall. 

In  subjecting  us  to  what  he  has  de- 
scribed as  "the  momentous  daily  trivia" 
of  life  in  rural  Donegal,  Friel  forces  us 
to  share  the  boredom  and  frustration  of 


ed  by  Michael,  the  illegitimate  son  of     these  five  sisters  quarantined  in  a  rustic 


one  of  the  sisters.  The  play  is  set  during 
the  weeks  of  Lughnasa,  the  Irish  harvest 
festival,  named  after  the  pagan  god 
Lugh  (pronounced  Loo).  For  Michael, 
the  incandescent  memories  of  that  sum- 
mer are  the  appearance  of  his  ne'er-do- 
well  father,  the  hopeless  charmer  Gerry 
Evans;  the  effect  on  his  aunts  of  "Mar- 
coni," a  radio  endowed  with  conta- 
gious, Dionysian  powers;  and  the  return 
from  Africa  of  his  missionary  uncle,  Fa- 
ther Jack,  the  character  Donal  Donnelly 
will  play  on  Broadway. 

In  the  first  act,  Friel  takes  a  consider- 
able risk  with  the  audience's  attention 
span,  concentrating  on  the  mundane  rou- 
tine of  the  sisters'  life — making  mash 
for  hens,  collecting  turf,  knitting,  shop- 
ping, cooking.  Their  conversation  is 
humdrum,  fragmentary.  For  about  half 
an  hour  the  play  doesn't  seem  to  be  go- 
ing anywhere;  there  is  an  edginess  in  the 
air  both  on-  and  offstage.  Rosaleen  Lin- 
ehan,  who  appears  as  the  schoolmis- 
tress, Kate,  agrees:  "The  first  part  is 
very  difficult  to  perform.  It's  not  till  af- 
ter the  dance  hat  the  whole  play  settles. 
After  that  we  more  relaxed,  and  the 
audience  settles. 

The  most  extraordinary  scene  on  the 
London   stage   is   triggered   when   Mi- 


kitchen  by  circumstances  and  conven- 
tion. As  his  friend  Seamus  Deane,  the 
poet  and  academic,  has  written,  "The 
same  blend  of  disappointment  and  un- 
yielding pressure  is  found  time  and 
again  to  characterize  the  experience  of 
his  protagonists."  The  women  in  Danc- 
ing at  Lughnasa  have  surrendered  their 
youth  and  their  dreams  to  a  life  from 
which  only  the  dance  can  release  them. 
Like  music,  dance  confesses  what  can't 
or  shouldn't  be  spoken.  "Don't  talk  any 
more;  no  more  words,"  Michael's 
mother  tells  his  father  as,  later  in  the 
play,  they  perform  a  wistful  Fred-and- 
Ginger  routine,  asserting  the  triumph  of 
Apollo  over  Dionysus,  which  is  a  central 
conflict  in  the  play.  "When  you  come  to 
the  large  elements  and  mysteries  of 
life,"  says  Friel,  "they  are  ineffable. 
Words  fail  us  at  moments  of  great  emo- 
tion. Language  has  become  depleted 
for  me  in  some  way;  words  have  lost 
their  accuracy  and  precision.  So  I  use 
dance  in  the  play  as  a  surrogate  for  lan- 
guage." 

Friel  has  become  bolder  about  allow- 
ing himself  the  freedom  to  indulge  what 
Seamus  Heaney,  one  of  his  closest 
friends,  calls  "the  anti-rational  or  irra- 
tional impulse."  Dance,  expressing  its 
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How  do  you 
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Introducing  the  new  mark  of  gold. 

Gold  has  the  power  to  touch  your  deepest  emotions. 
Nothing  but  gold  is  as  special  as  you  are.  Now  there  is 
a  mark  that  symbolizes  that  golden  feeling. 
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of  the  beauty  the  aura,  the  enduring 
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intuitive,  nondiscursive  truths,  is  just 
one  device  with  which  he  achieves  this. 
"Stagecraft  and  plot  skills  are  all  in  the 
service  of  a  kind  of  reverie  in  Lugh- 
nasa," says  Heaney.  "I  thought  of  Mo- 
net, late,  watery  Monet,  and  not  because 
of  the  poppies  on  the  set,  but  because  of 
the  fluency  and  opulence  of  the  mood 
painting."  It  was  this  hazy  quality  that 
led  the  English  critics  to  label  Dancing 
at  Lughnasa  a  poignant 
nostalgia  play — "a 
bogside  Five  Sisters," 
as  The  Independent 
called  it.  Friel  sees  it  as 
far  more  barbaric:  "It 
is  about  the  necessity 
for  paganism,"  he 
says,  and  in  his  narra- 
tive he  shows  how  the 
old  pagan  customs  still  impinge  on  rural 
life  and  Catholic  propriety. 

The  old  stationmaster's  house  is  up  a 
hill  outside  the  small,  pretty  town  of 
Glenties  in  County  Donegal.  This 
was  the  home  of  the  Mundy  sisters, 
"those  five  brave  women  of  Glenties" 
to  whom  Friel  has  dedicated  his  text. 
One  of  them  was  his  mother.  Dancing  at 
Lughnasa  is  Friel 's  most  directly  auto- 
biographical play.  Like  Michael,  he  was 
seven  in  1936,  although  his  parents  were 
married  and  his  father  was  a  respectable 
schoolmaster.  "I  had  four  aunts  with 
those  names  and  an  uncle  who  came 
back  from  being  a  missionary  in  Africa. 
My  Aunt  Rose  was  a  simple  girl."  Glen- 
ties is  also  where  his  wife's  family 
comes  from;  Friel's  father  was  her  par- 
ents' best  man.  When  the  solid  two-sto- 
ry house  overlooking  the  now  dilapidat- 
ed station  hut  came  up  for  sale,  he 
considered  buying  it,  "but  I  felt  it  might 
have  haunted  me  a  bit."  Knowing  what 
it  meant  to  him,  David  Hammond  chose 
a  different  house  when  he  was  asked  to 
host  a  documentary  on  the  playwright. 
"I  had  to  do  a  piece  to  camera,  so  I 
stood  in  front  of  a  house  about  five  miles 
away.  Nobody  knew." 

The  idea  for  the  play  came  to  Friel 
one  night  when  he  was  walking  along 
London's  Strand  with  Tom  Kilroy,  the 
theater  director.  Looking  at  the  card- 
board-quilted vagrants  sleeping  in  shop 
doorways,  Friel  said,  '  ~ure  some  of 
those  are  Irish  people,"  and  recounted 
the  stc  no  of  his  aunts,  who  lived 

rough  ij  ion  and  died  young  as  pen- 

niless al<  cs.  "Write  a  play  about 

it,"  said  Kilroy. 

Those  close  to  Friel  say  he  feels  a  cer- 
tain guilt  about  Dancing  at  Lughnasa, 


for  he  fears  he  has  exploited  his  family 
circumstances.  But  the  element  of  auto- 
biography is  just  a  tracing,  which  allows 
him  to  rework  perennial  themes  from 
earlier  plays:  the  role  of  language,  the 
attraction  of  exile,  the  hardship  of  an 
agrarian  life — conventional  issues  in  the 
Irish  theatrical  tradition.  As  Seamus 
Deane  has  written,  "Irish  drama  has 
been  heavily  populated  by  people  for 


"When  you  come  to  the  large  elements  and 
mysteries  of  life,  they  are  ineffable.  So  I  use 
dance  in  the  play  as  a  surrogate  for  language." 


amateur  production  of  Translations.  At 
Sharkey's  Bar  and  at  the  Cope  shop,  fur- 
ther down  the  road,  beaming  proprietors 
offer  Irishly  prolix  directions  to  his  hide- 
away in  Kincasslagh,  which  is  un- 
marked on  any  map.  I  eventually  located 
it  at  a  spot  where  a  dirt  track  stops  at  the 
edge  of  a  cliff.  Far  below,  Atlantic 
rollers  thrash  the  long  crescent  of  white 
strand  where  Katharine  Hepburn  went 
cycling  at  seven  every 
morning  when  she 
stayed  with  the  Friels. 
She  loves  the  lack  of 
ostentation  and  the 
privacy  of  their  life 
("something  I  try  to 


whom  vagrancy  and  exile  have  become 
inescapable  conditions  about  which  they 
can  do  nothing  but  talk,  endlessly  and 
eloquently  and  usually  to  themselves. 
The  tramps  of  Yeats  and  Synge  and 
Beckett,  the  stationless  slum  dwellers  of 
O'Casey  or  Behan,  bear  a  striking  fam- 
ily resemblance  to  Friel's  exiles." 

Friel's  disclosure  of  the  existence  of 
the  Glenties  household  is  the  closest  he 
has  come  to  identifying  the  whereabouts 
of  Ballybeg,  the  fictitious  setting  of 
Dancing  at  Lughnasa  and  most  of  his 
plays  (Heaney  compares  it  to  William 
Faulkner's  Yoknapatawpha  County). 
Ballybeg,  as  Friel's  poet  friend  Tom 
Paulin  puts  it,  could  be  "Ballyany- 
where."  It  is  a  microcosm  of  Ireland — 
the  whole  island:  there  is  no  place  in 
Friel's  writing  for  "the  border."  But  its 
location  is  unmistakably  western  Done- 
gal. It  is  a  bleak,  architectural  landscape 
where  Irish  is  the  first  language  and 
where  many  Celtic  customs  and  tradi- 
tions are  preserved.  Friel  chose  to  base 
his  characters  on  the  people  there,  whom 
he  once  found  "completely  untouched 
by  present-day  hysteria  and  hypocrisy," 
though  he  now  admits  that  that  is  too 
romantic  a  notion.  He  is  a  miniaturist 
and  confines  his  canvas  to  the  local  and 
the  domestic.  But  parochialism,  in 
Friel's  hands,  is  rarely  constricting.  Be- 
cause he  deals  so  accurately  and  so 
truthfully  with  the  fundamentals  of  life, 
he  is  able  to  make  the  Irish  condition  a 
universal  one. 

n  County  Donegal,  Brian  Friel  is  a  lo- 
cal hero.  Mention  his  name  in  Bunbeg, 
a  two-boat  fishing  port  fifteen  miles 
from  his  summer  retreat,  and  the  young 
Cockney  owner  of  the  only  pub  will 
probably  recount  how  he  played  in  an 


have   and   fail,"    she 
said),  and,  of  course, 
Friel,  the  hard-drink- 
ing, brilliant  Irishman,  is  exactly  her 
type. 

Now  that  he  lives  by  the  sea  in  Green- 
castle,  Friel  rarely  visits  Ireland's  West 
Coast.  The  house  there  is  kept  as  a  holi- 
day cottage  for  his  grandchildren.  Friel 
is  a  terrific  grandfather,  according  to 
David  Hammond,  and  has  always  been  a 
tolerant  and  perceptive  father.  "He 
gives  his  children  vast  freedom — the 
freedom  to  make  mistakes."  Only  his 
daughter  Judy  is  following  him  into  the 
theater,  as  a  would-be  director.  Paddy 
Friel  lives  in  Kilkenny,  where  she  is  cu- 
rator of  the  castle;  Mary  is  a  housewife 
in  Dublin;  Sally  lives  in  Canada  and 
works  in  the  hotel  business;  and  the 
youngest,  David,  is  completing  his 
studies  in  marine  biology  at  a  universi- 
ty in  Wales.  Although  they  are  fre- 
quently drawn  back  home,  none  of  the 
children  shares  their  father's  affiliation 
with  Donegal.  "They  don't  have  that 
acute  sense  of  place,"  he  says.  "They 
probably  feel  smothered  by  it." 

For  Friel,  though,  it  is  "the  ultimate 
fashioning  of  experience.  .  .maybe  a 
substitute  for  some  kind  of  intellectual 
rootlessness."  There  was  a  time  thirty 
years  ago  when,  like  John  Millington 
Synge  discovering  the  uncomplex  peo- 
ple of  the  Aran  Islands,  Friel  conscious- 
ly integrated  himself  into  the  local 
community,  going  out  with  the  fisher- 
men and  getting  seasick  "like  a  stupid 
townie,"  feeling  his  way  into  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  He  drew  on  that  period  in 
wonderful  stories  like  "The  Gold  in  the 
Sea,"  first  published  in  The  New  Yorker 
in  the  sixties.  Friel  wrote  fourteen  sto- 
ries in  all  for  the  magazine,  supplement 
ing  the  small  income  he  earned  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  Derry. 

He  dismisses  his  two  collections  of 
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short  stories  as  "stammerings  from  the 
past,"  but  they  are  just  as  fresh,  inti- 
mate, and  evocative  today  as  when  they 
were  written.  It  was  the  New  Yorker  sto- 
ries that  prompted  Tyrone  Guthrie  to 
write  Friel  a  fan  letter — the  beginning 
of  a  close  friendship  and  an  inspired 
creative  partnership. 

At  Guthrie's  invitation,  Friel  spent 
the  spring  of  1963  at  the  Guthrie  Theater 
in  Minneapolis,  "learn- 
ing about  the  physical 
elements  of  plays." 
Through  the  director,  he 
became  aware  of  the  au- 
dience and  how  to  move 
it,  as  he  does  so  brilliant- 
ly in  Lughnasa.  Friel  has 
described  the  Minneapo- 
lis experience  as  "a  pa- 
role" from  stifling  Derry.  Those  months 
in  America  acted  as  a  catalyst  on  his 
imagination,  and  he  came  home  to  write 
Philadelphia,  Here  I  Come!,  the  play 
that  secured  his  international  reputation. 

Success,  however,  had  a  reverse  ef- 
fect on  Friel.  Friends  say  that  after  his 
Broadway  triumph  he  went  into  a  re- 
treat. He  began  work  on  what  David 
Hammond  describes  as  his  "hinterland" 
plays,  such  as  The  Gentle  Island  (1911), 
which  is  almost  vengeful  in  tone  and  re- 
nounces the  Celtic  Twilight  values 
which  he  had  dramatized  in  the  world  of 
Ballybeg  as  illusory  and  sham.  Friel  has 
always  had  what  Heaney  calls  a  "sub- 
versive intelligence,"  which  he  explains 
as  " Friel' s  need  to  unsettle  pieties  (in 
The  Communication  Cord)  and  question 
the  stability  of  myth/memory /history  (in 
Faith  Healer,  Making  History,  and  Aris- 
tocrats)." 

It  got  him  into  trouble,  particularly  in 
America  and  England,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  defending  the  I.R.A.  in  his 
angry,  polemical  plays  The  Freedom  of 
the  City  and  Volunteers,  which  retaliate 
against  the  British  army's  butcherings 
in  Ulster.  Though  their  subject  is  still 
topical,  they  are  not  among  Friel' s  best 
works.  He  is  a  master  of  nuance  and 
suggestion,  and  therefore  any  element 
of  pamphleteering  is  more  forceful 
when  he  speaks  out  in  a  refracted  way. 
Translations — about  the  mapping  and 
renaming  of  Ireland  by  the  English — 
is  a  highly  political  but  very  subtle 
play,  written  with  compassion,  not  bit- 
terness. 

"I  don't  think  Friel  is  vitally  and  cen- 
trally interested  in  politics  in  Northern 
Ireland,"  says  David  Hammond.  "He 
was  made  a  senate  in  Dublin — the 
equivalent  of  England's   House   of 


Lords — which  is  unusual  for  someone 
who  is  apolitical.  But  he  only  went  once 
and  he  didn't  speak." 


I 


I 


bet  that's  a  bloody  political  table  over 
there,"  remarks  Friel.  We  are  having 
dinner  on  the  harbor  at  Kealy's  Bar, 
renowned  in  the  area  for  the  fish  it 
serves  straight  off  the  boats.  Friel  has 
spotted  John  Hume,  the  Social  Demo- 


Friel  has  what  Seamus  Heaney  calls  a 
"subversive  intelligence,"  which  he  explains 
as  "Friefs  need  to  unsettle  pieties." 


cratic  and  Labor  Party  leader,  a  conviv- 
ial fellow  who  has  a  weekend  cottage 
nearby.  Despite  his  well-known  aversion 
to  the  profession  (he  once  declared  on 
television  that  all  politicians  were  rats), 
Friel  likes  Hume  and  speaks  of  him  as 
"very  skillful — in  Irish  terms  a  new  pol- 
itician, a  committed  European  with  vi- 
sion." Hume  sits  at  one  of  the  bar's  two 
Formica  tables,  and  is  joined  by  his 
"henchman,"  as  Friel  calls  his  compan- 
ion, their  respective  wives,  and  a  couple 
of  friends.  They  are  there,  Hume  says, 
to  "talk  about  the  talks";  the  next  morn- 
ing the  first  round-table  talks  in  sixteen 
years  will  take  place  in  Derry. 

Kealy's  could  be  the  set  of  a  Friel 
play  or  the  prelude  to  his  story  about 
salmon  fishing,  "The  Gold  in  the  Sea." 
Sitting  around  the  bar  are  three  or  four 
local  fishermen,  tanking  up  before  tak- 
ing the  salmon  boats  out  for  several 
nights.  A  colleague  sticks  his  head  in  the 
door  and  calls,  "Half  nine,  Paddy."  But 
Paddy  looks  very  anchored.  Friel  has 
warned  about  the  slow  service:  "You 
have  to  pace  your  waiting."  Jimmy 
Kealy  cooks  on  two  gas  rings,  but  even- 
tually the  lobsters  and  perfectly  pink 
salmon  appear.  Friel,  jovial  and  relaxed, 
talks  enthusiastically  about  his  friends, 
particularly  Seamus  Deane,  whose  first 


take  Irish  drama  to  culturally  starved  ar- 
eas of  the  country.  Since  its  inception, 
Field  Day  has  expanded,  and  now  pub- 
lishes literary  and  political  pamphlets. 
Its  most  ambitious  project  to  date,  mas- 
terminded by  Deane,  will  be  the  publica- 
tion in  November  (printed  and  distribut- 
ed by  Faber  and  Faber  in  the  U.K.  and 
Ireland  and  W.  W.  Norton  in  the  U.S.) 
of  The  Field  Day  Anthology  of  Irish 
Writing,    three   volumes 
of  poetry,    drama,    and 
fiction  as  well  as  politi- 
cal,   historical,    and 
philosophical  articles  in 
Irish  and  English  written 
between  the  year  600 
and  the  present  day. 
Deane  is  overall  editor, 
but  the  seven  Field  Day 
directors  and  friends  have  all  contributed 
to  the  project  in  some  way. 

The  small  literary  fraternity  in  Ireland 
is  both  enriching  and  inhibiting  for  Friel. 
The  word  he  uses  to  describe  it  is  "meta- 
biotic" — which  refers  to  organisms  that 
need  other  organisms  to  thrive.  So  close- 
knit  is  the  group  that  the  writers — particu- 
larly Friel  and  Heaney — occasionally 
find  themselves  sharing  the  same  images, 
most  memorably  digging  and  divining. 
When  Friel  sent  Heaney  the  script  of  Vol- 
unteers, the  poet  was  so  excited  by  the 
coincidence  of  their  both  being  imagina- 
tively at  work  on  the  same  Viking  dig  that 
he  spent  a  weekend  typing  and  ordering 
his  poems  and  sent  off  the  manuscript 
immediately  to  Faber  and  Faber.  "His 
tunneling  and  tapping  met  my  tunneling 
and  tapping  and  set  me  on  my  way  with 
the  book."  The  book  was  North,  pub- 
lished in  1975. 

It  is  nearly  eleven  when  we  leave  Kea- 
ly's Bar,  and  "the  bloody  political  table" 
is  still  waiting  to  be  served.  Friel  wishes 
Hume  good  luck,  both  with  the  arrival  of 
the  food  and  with  the  next  morning.  "So 
much  hope  is  pinned  on  those  talks,"  he 
says,  leading  the  way  out  into  the  twi- 
light-bright northern  night. 

Since  then,  the  talks  have  collapsed. 
Friel  is  unsurprised.  As  Deane  says,  Friel 


novel  is  about  to  be  published  and  who     has  always  been  conscious  of  the  recur- 


has  just  been  elected  to  the  Aosdana, 
the  Irish  academy  of  arts.  "I  think  he's 
the  most  brilliant  man  in  Ireland.  A 
conversation  with  him  is  a  kind  of 
epiphany." 

Deane  and  Friel 's  other  good  friends — 
Seamus  Heaney,  Tom  Kilroy,  Tom  Pau- 
lin,  the  actor  Stephen  Rea,  and  David 
Hammond — are  all  co-directors  of  Field 
Day,  the  theater  company  Friel  started  in 
1980  with  Rea.  The  original  aim  was  to 


rent  failures  of  the  political  imagination  in 
Ireland — "a  whole  history  of  failure." 
But  his  anger  of  twenty  years  ago  has 
mellowed,  and  he  now  acknowledges  that 
human  nature  provides  its  own  conso- 
lations. "The  Troubles  are  a  pigmenta- 
tion in  our  lives  here,  a  constant  irritation 
that  detracts  from  real  life.  But  life  has  to 
do  with  something  else  as  well,  and  it's 
the  other  things  which  are  the  more  per- 
manent and  real."  □ 
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The  new  photo  book  by  bon  vivant- 
entrepreneur  Jean  Pigozzi  is  a  Who's  Who  of 
his  very  best  friends,  from  Cannes 

to  the  Hamptons 


Jean  Pigozzi — the  very  free- 
floating  venture  capitalist, 
photographer,  and,  as  of 
last  February,  co-owner, 
with  British  ad  mogul 
Charles  Saatchi,  of  Spy 
magazine — is,  perhaps  above  all,  a  col- 
lector, "a  trash  can,"  as  he  puts  it,  "of 
anything."  In  his  homes  in  Manhattan, 
London,  and  the  South  of  France,  you 
can  find  eclectic  evidence  of  this  mania: 
collections  of  computers,  television  sets, 
eyewitness  paintings  of  U.F.O.'s, 


BY  BEN  BRANTLEY 
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Jean  Pigozzi  on  the 

Caribbean  island  of  Mustique, 

New  Year's  Eve,  1989. 


illuminated  ceramic  fish,  flea-market 
portraits  of  unknown  people,  and,  most 
important,  thousands  of  postcard-size 
photographs,  representing  a  fragmented 
chronicle  of  his  life  since  he  received  his 
first  camera,  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  likes 
having  them,  he  explains  in  his  smoggy 
monotonic  murmur,  because  (a)  he  has 
no  visual  memory  ("Every  time  I  look  at 
myself  in  the  mirror  in  the  morning 
when  I  shave,  it's  a  surprise"),  and 
(b)  "you  can  organize  photographs  in 
books  and  computerize 
them."  Accordingly, 
when  in  search  of  lost 
time,  he  need  only,  he 
says,  type  into  his  com- 
puter "Mick  Jagger, 
Barbados,"  or  "Swifty 
Lazar,  New  York, 
1982,"  to  be  given  the 
number  which  will  al- 
low him  to  retrieve  the 
image.  Not  that  he  en- 
joys doing  it,  particu- 
larly. "I  don't  like  the 
past  very  much,"  he 
says.  "It  depresses 
me."  Then  why  keep 
all  those  pictures? 
"Because  I'm  a  col- 
lector. That's  what 
you  do." 

Jagger  and  La- 
zar doubtless  have 
many  entries  in 
Pigozzi's  com- 
puter, as  do  Jack 
Nicholson,  Jim- 
my Goldsmith,  Andy  Warhol,  Robert 
De  Niro,  Michael  Douglas ...  Be- 
cause, of  all  Jean  Pigozzi's  collections, 
his  most  formidable  is,  arguably,  his 


friends.  Like  certain  fashionable  astrol- 
ogists  and  art  dealers,  Pigozzi,  at  thirty- 
nine,  is  someone  whose  fame  is,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  local,  largely  limited 
to  the  itinerant  global  village  of  the  fa- 
mous, by  many  of  whom  he  is  per- 
ceived as  an  ideal  host  and  amusingly 
sardonic  traveling  companion — a  man 
who,  as  one  friend  puts  it,  "works 
very  hard  at  having  a  good  time." 

When  Jean  Christophe  Pigozzi  arrived 
in  America  from  his  native  Paris  to  at- 
tend Harvard  in  1970  with  the  tidy  for- 
tune left  him  by  his  father — Enrico 
Pigozzi,  the  Italian  immigrant  who 
founded  France's  Simca  motor  compa- 
ny— his  only  social  connection  in  Amer- 
ica, he  says,  "was  one  person  in 
Detroit,  somebody  who  used  to  work  for 
my  father.  Now  my  address  book  is  like, 
you  know..."  He  holds  his  hands  a 
foot  apart.  So  for  at  least  fifteen  years, 
Pigozzi  and,  by  extension,  his  camera 
(which,  he  says,  is  "actually  just  like 
my  nose,"  in  that  it  seems  irrevocably 
attached  to  him)  have  been  wont,  sooner 
or  later,  to  show  up  at  nearly  every  oasis 
of  the  affluent,  from  Cannes,  France,  to 
Bodrum,  Turkey.  And  wherever  Pigozzi 
goes,  he  snaps,  usually  just  a  choice 
twenty  frames  a  day,  since  "I'm  not  a 
photographer,  I'm  a  tourist."  Having 
documented  his  first  decade  of  celebrity- 
studded  adulthood  in  Pigozzi's  Journal 
of  the  Seventies — followed  by  a  small, 
private -edition  volume  in  1986  docu- 
menting one  of  his  many  cherished  focal 
points,  Pigozzi's  Living  Feet — he  has 
now  produced  a  third  book  of  photo- 
graphs, A  Short  Visit  to  Planet  Earth 
(Aperture),  which  chronicles  the  1980s. 
The  pictures — showcased  in  frames  spe- 
cially designed  by  (close  friend)  Ettore 
Sottsass,  the  Italian  who  pioneered  the 
"Memphis"  look  in  interior  design — 
will  also  be  on  view  this  month  at  the 
new  space  for  drawings  and  photographs 
at  (close  friend)  Larry  Gagosian's  gal- 
lery on  Madison  Avenue. 

Though  Pigozzi  has  described  himself 
as  a  groupie,  he  qualifies  that  by  saying 
he  is  by  no  means  an  indiscriminate  one. 
"I'm  very  interested  by  people  who  do 
things  and  are  very  clever,"  ho  says  in 
the  democratically  deadpan  manner  with 
which  he  addresses  every  subject  from 
stardom  to  salami.  "If  somebody  says, 
'Oh,  he's  very  sweet,'  I'm  not  interest 
ed.  If  somebody  says,  'He's  tough  ind 
nasty,'  I'm  much  more  interested/1  And 
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while  his  avowed  status  as  groupie  and 
omnivorous  collector,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
altation of  the  snapshot  as  an  art  form, 
would  seem  to  evoke  the  ghost  of  Andy 
Warhol  (whom,  of  course,  he  managed 
to  meet  while  still  at  Harvard),  friends 
insist  that  the  parallels  are  tenuous.  "I 
actually  found  Andy  to  be 
quite  earnest,"  says  Fran 
Lebowitz,  the  sometime 
writer  and  professional  con- 
versationalist. "And  there's 
not  an  earnest  bone  in  Pigoz- 
zi's  body.  He  has  a  genuinely 
ironic  eye,  which  I  think 
many  people  aspire  to.  But 
it's  really  a  thing  like  height. 
Either  you  have  it  or  you 
don't."  She  adds  that  he  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  "very  unreal 
world"  of  the  extremely  rich 
in  that  "he  actually  does  see  it;  that  sets 
him  apart." 

It's  true  that,  in  spite  of  Pigozzi's  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  celebrities,  his 
pictures  suggest  a  man  at  a  distinct  re- 
move from  the  world  he  inhabits,  some- 
one fueled,  above  all,  by  the  conviction 
of  his  own  lopsided  obsessions.  This  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  even  among 
crowds  where  drugs  and  alcohol  are  the 
main  course  at  dinner  he  remains  rigor- 
ously sober,  a  trait  he  attributes  to  his 
inveterate  hypochondria.  (His  favorite 
reading  material  is  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control's  Morbidity  and  Mortality 
Weekly  Report.)  His  photographs  tend  to 
fracture  the  inherent  glamour  of  his  sub- 
jects, capturing  them  out  of  sync  with 
their  official  images.  "He  kind  of  waits 
for  the  moment  when  nothing  happens," 
says  Larry  Gagosian.  "It's  like  in- 
between."  Accordingly,  British  tycoon 
Jimmy  Goldsmith  is  portrayed  as  a  sin- 
gle hand  on  a  cluttered  restaurant  table, 
"attacking  Indian  food,"  the  caption 
tells  us;  Charles  Saatchi  appears  as  a 
vast  mound  in  a  polka-dot  bathing  suit, 
sprawled,  face  down,  on  a  boat  deck.  "I 
try  to  add  a  little  kink,  a  little  weirdness, 
to  what  I  see,"  says  Pigozzi.  Even  his 
signature  self-portraits  with  the  fa- 
mous— which  he  shoots  by  placing  his 
impassive,  moonlike  face  next  to  his 
subject  and  extending  his  arm  with  the 
camera — suggest  a  curious,  data-gather- 
ing alien,  eager  to  certify  his  presence  in 
a  strange  land. 

In  fact,  Pigozzi  chose  Planet  Earth's 
title  because  he  thinks  the  pictures  sug- 
gest what  might  happen  "if  some  Mar- 
tian came  here  for  ten  years  and  then 
left. .  .A  sort  of  connected  Martian,"  he 
adds,  crucially.  Though  his  friend  Ah- 


met Ertegun,  the  Atlantic  Records  mag- 
nate, snorts  at  the  idea  ("He  wouldn't 
invest  in  a  flying  saucer,"  he  says  tart- 
ly), Pigozzi  says  he  believes  "we're  not 
the  only  ones  in  this  universe,"  and 
when  I  visit  him  in  his  duplex  apartment 


Pigozzi  photos  from 
the  new  book:  top,  Swiss  art  dealer 
Thomas  Ammann  and  Andy  Warhol;  above, 
basset  hounds  in  New  York. 


off  Central  Park  West,  he  makes  a  point 
of  showing  me  one  of  his  U.F.O.  paint- 
ings and  the  small  pre-Columbian  figu- 
rines he  thinks  resemble  "little  green 
men."  The  apartment  itself,  located  in 
one  of  New  York's  statelier  post-World 
War  I  buildings,  has  been  totally  reno- 
vated by  Ettore  Sottsass  in  his  antic  post- 
modernist vein  and  is  replete  with  movie 
screen,  extensive  video  and  music  play- 
ers, a  neat  clutter  of  offbeat  paintings 
and  photographs,  mostly  by  little-known 
artists  (though  there's  a  Basquiat  he 
bought,  he  says  contentedly,  for  $  1 ,200), 
and  elaborate  models  of  airplanes  and 
satellite  dishes.  Stamped  with  Sottsass's 
primary-color-blocked,  asymmetrical 
signature,  the  apartment  bears  little  ves- 
tige of  its  origins,  and  when  Ertegun  vis- 
ited it,  he  complained  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  majestic  fireplace.  Pigozzi 
obligingly  slipped  a  cassette  into  his 
VCR  and  projected  the  image  of  a  roar- 
ing fire  onto  the  wall.  His  parties  there 
are,  Ertegun  says,  "like  circuses,"  with 
movies — a  horror  film,  perhaps,  or 
something  by  Russ  Meyer  (large  breasts 
are  another  Pigozzi  obsession) — playing 


soundlessly  on  the  screen  while  the  pow- 
er crowds  nosh  from  buffets. 

It  seems  a  perfect  playroom  of  a  set- 
ting for  a  man  who  says  he  is  "trauma- 
tized by  getting  old.  You  know,  the  day 
you  get  your  driver's  license,  the  first 
time  you  fuck,  the  first  time  you  have  to 
pay  taxes,  when  you  get  your  degree 
from  Harvard,  the  first  time  you  get 
sued.  Those  are  things  in  your  life  that 
are  like... an  incredible  hit  on  the 
head."  So,  of  course,  is  marriage.  And 
while  Pigozzi  is  also  a  collector  of  wom- 
en— many  of  whom  he  has  photo- 
graphed, in  various  states  of  undress  and 
framed  by  his  feet  at  the  ends  of  beds  in 
hotel  rooms  throughout  the  world — he 
has  never  settled  with  one  for  very  long. 
So  there  are  no  pictures  of  girlfriends — 
in  fact,  very  few  personal 
pictures  at  all — in  the  apart- 
ment, "only,"  he  says,  "in 
my  books." 

Nonetheless,  in  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  advanced 
from  star-searching  dilettante 
to  effective,  if  unorthodox, 
businessman.  Pigozzi — who 
had  made  experimental  (and, 
of  course,  autobiographical) 
films  and  had  a  show  of  en- 
larged Polaroids  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  while  still  at 
Harvard,  and  worked  briefly  in  Los  An- 
geles for  France's  Gaumont  movie  com- 
pany after  graduating  in  1974 — remem- 
bers the  seventies  as  far  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  decade  that  succeeded  them. 
"The  eighties  were  no  fun,  really.  They 
were  basically  all  about  business." 
While  he  still  managed  to  find  time  for 
such  traditional  pursuits  as  visiting  Mick 
Jagger  on  tour  and  holding  his  celebrat- 
ed luncheons  during  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival  at  the  villa  he  inherited  from  his 
father  in  Cap  d'Antibes,  he  increasingly 
became  a  canny  if  cautious  investor — 
largely  in  computers,  which  fascinate 
him — comfortably  swelling  the  size  of 
his  private  fortune. 

"Probably  every  money  manager  I 
know  has  gone  through  an  interview 
with  Johnny,"  says  Ertegun.  Though  Pi- 
gozzi disdained  the  art-investment  scene 
of  the  eighties  ("People  who  made  a  lot 
of  money  in  their  business  became  com- 
plete puppies  on  Saturday  afternoon 
with  Mary  Boone,  like  children"),  he 
found  his  own,  side  entrance  into  the 
field.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  he's 
accumulated  hundreds  of  paintings  from 
Africa — the  total  value  of  which,  he  es- 
timates, "is  not  even  worth  the  price  of 
one  bad  Eric  Fischl" — some  of  which, 
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starting  in  September,  will  be  shown  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Mexico. 

His  business  dealings  generated  al- 
most no  media  attention  until  it  was 
learned  last  winter  that  he  would  be  pur- 
chasing 87  percent  of  Spy  with  his  friend 
Charles  Saatchi,  the  publicity-eluding 
British  advertising  millionaire  and  high- 
stakes  art  collector,  for  a  reported  $4 
million.  The  satirical  media-  and  celeb- 
rity-baiting monthly  was  distinctly  ad- 
slim  when  the  purchase  was  made,  and 
Pigozzi  admits,  "It  might  never  be  a 
great  investment."  His  attitude  toward 
the  enterprise  recalls,  uncharacteristical- 
ly, the  entrepreneurial  fecklessness  of 
Orson  Welles 's  Charles  Foster  Kane, 
who  memorably  decreed  "it  would  be 
fun  to  run  a  newspaper."  "I've  always 
been  obsessed  by  magazines,"  says  Pi- 
gozzi. "And  now  I  understand  why  peo- 
ple like  to  own  a  magazine.  You  have 
artistic  problems — what  you  should  put 
on  the  cover,  what  a  magazine  should 
look  like.  It's  also  interesting  to  see 
what  kind  of  stories  you  should  do,  and 
how  you  move  a  publication  that  every- 
one says  is  stuck  in  the  eighties  into  the 
nineties." 

A  Pigozzi  acquaintance  from  his  early 


days  in  New  York  notes,  "Look,  I  think 
Johnny's  always  been  interested  in  pow- 
er. He  likes  to  give  the  lunch,  control 
the  guest  list.  He's  about  power.  And  if 
you're  interested  in  power,  money's  not 
enough.  Having  a  big  piece  of  the  me- 
dia— and  especially  a  piece  of  the  media 
that's  about  the  media — gives  you  a 
very  nice  position." 

Since  the  purchase,  two  of  the  maga- 
zine's founders,  publisher  Tom  Phillips 
and  co-editor  E.  Graydon  Carter,  have 
left,  though  its  third  founder,  Kurt  An- 
dersen, remains.  "It  wasn't  nice  that  he 
left,"  says  Pigozzi  of  Carter's  depar- 
ture, "but  I  think  we  can  survive,  find 
some  new  people,  new  blood.  Maga- 
zines get  tired  at  a  certain  moment. 
From  the  little  I  know  about  them,  you 
have  to  bring  new  people  in."  Spy,  ac- 
cording to  Pigozzi,  will  now  be  "more 
visual"  (its  layout  has  already  altered 
dramatically,  with  larger  type  and  in- 
creased white  space)  and  "less  cliqu- 
ish." His  own  involvement,  he  claims, 
has  largely  to  do  with  the  business  side. 
(It  was  Pigozzi  who  in  July  hired  the 
new  publisher,  Gerald  L.  Taylor,  a  for- 
mer National  Lampoon  publisher.)  Kurt 
Andersen  describes  Pigozzi  as  "having 
remarkably   acute  journalistic   instincts 
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about  things,  for  somebody  not  trained 
as  a  journalist.  He  looks  at  the  world — 
the  things  he  reads  and  the  people  he 
meets — in  a  very  where-is-the-good- 
story-here  way."  Pigozzi  says  he's  on 
the  phone  almost  daily  with  Saatchi 
about  the  magazine's  direction,  and  he 
does  read  most  of  what's  going  into  it. 
Though  Andersen  says  Pigozzi's 
friendships  with  some  of  the  maga- 
zine's traditional  targets  haven't  "pro- 
vided any  conflict,"  Pigozzi  himself 
says  that  should  the  magazine  attack 
"one  of  the  ten  best  people  I  really 
like"  he  would  kill  the  story.  Though  a 
barbed  parody  of  a  Rolling  Stone  inter- 
view by  longtime  Pigozzi  crony  Jann 
Wenner  has  appeared  under  the  Pigozzi 
regime,  he  says  that  particular  kind  of 
story  is  unobjectionable.  "If  they 
claimed  Jann  was  a  crook — first  of  all, 
he's  not — I  wouldn't  let  them  do  it.  If 
they  say  he's  fat  or  always  dropping 
names  of  famous  people,  I  couldn't 
care  less.  But  I'm  not  a  masochist.  I'm 
not  going  to  piss  on  my  own  friends.  I 
don't  think  you'll  ever  see  something 
against  Ahmet  or  Mick  or  Michael 
Douglas — you  know,  my  real  close 
friends.  They  can  make  fun  of  them  a 
little  bit,  but  it  won't  be  nasty.  That's 
the  only  privilege  [as  an  owner]  you 
have." 

In  the  meantime,  Pigozzi  continues 
to  pursue  his  own  singularly  nomadic 
existence,  keeping  tabs  on  New  York 
by  phone  or  fax.  He'll  return  to  Man- 
hattan from  Cap  d'Antibes  in  the  early 
fall  for  his  book's  publication  and  the 
Gagosian  show  and  will  then  probably 
wander  on  to  Southeast  Asia.  "I've 
never  been  there.  And  I  might  find 
some  new  paintings  and  some  new 
things.  Why  not?" 

He  also  continues  to  take  his  daily 
dose  of  photographs,  shaped  by  his  gov- 
erning fixation  of  the  moment.  When  I 
saw  him  in  New  York  last  spring,  he'd 
been  adding  to  his  collection  of  breast 
shots,  which  he  usually  accumulates  at 
parties,  a  "nerve-racking"  practice,  as 
"sometimes  there's  a  large  boyfriend 
you  think  is  going  to  hit  you  over  the 
head."  When  I  reached  him  by  phone  in 
the  South  of  France  a  few  months  later, 
he  had  moved  on  to  safer  territory.  He 
had,  as  always,  attended  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival,  but  was  referring  to  it  as 
the  "Cannes  Food  Festival.  A  lot  of 
parties,  a  lot  of  food.  The  films  were 
O.K."  The  emphases  in  the  description 
reflect  Pigo/vi's  new  ambition:  to  "doc 
ument  everything  th;ii  goes  into  my 
mouth."  D 
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MAILER'S  ALPHA 
AND  OMEGA 

Are  we  all  two  people? 
Norman  Mailer  thinks  so  in  Harlots  Ghost. 

his  "mega-novel"  about 
deception  and  the  C.I.A. 


BY  TOBY  THOMPSON 


T 

I  here's   something   terribly   vul- 

I  nerable  about  Norman  Mailer. 

I  He's  tiny,   no   more  than  five 

I  seven,  yet  massive  through  the 

I  neck  and  shoulders.  The  tangle 

I  of  white  hair  has  thinned  and  his 

ample  gut  is  blanketed  by  a  checked 

shirt.   Black  Reeboks  and  khakis  lend 

him  more  the  air  of  an  off-duty  rabbi 

than  that  of  New  York's  first  figure  of 

letters.   He  hugs  the  wall  at  Random 

House,  rocking  in  a  bosun's  gait  toward 

the  office  of  his  editor,  Jason  Epstein. 

"Jason's  been  a  great  help,"  Mailer 
says.  "Like  a  blocking  back.  I  dedicated 
Harlot's  Ghost  to  him." 

Harlot,  Mailer's  novel  about  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  which  took 
seven  years  to  complete,  is  being 
trimmed  from  its  2,656  manuscript 
pages  to  2,450.   On  the  final  page  is 

typed,  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

"This  volume  is  the  first  half  of  what 
I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  call  a  mega-nov- 
el," Mailer  says,  settling  at  a  conference 
table.  "With  a  long  book,  at  a  given  mo- 
ment you  feel  you're  making  love  to  a 
three-hundred-pound  woman,"  he 
laughs ,  "  so  that  woman  better  be  agi le . " 

He  looks  his  sixty-eight  years,  yet  in 
mirth  the  scarred  brow  and  half-moons 
of  flesh  beneath  his  eyes  contract  to 
those  of  an  adolescent.  He  squirms  with 
fatigue.  "My  body  never  prospered 
when  I  was  writing.  It  just  puts  j  state  of 
tension  and  stress  through  all  you  -.ys- 
tem.  What's  easier  now  is  that  there  re 
fewer  distractions.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  about  being  a  young  writer  is  ev- 
ery day  you  spend  writing  is  the  day  you 
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don't  meet  this  fabulous  hero- 
ine who'll  be  the  best  heroine 
ever  written  in  American  fiction. 
I'm  happily  or  unhappily  re- 
moved from  all  that.  Work  used 
to  be  the  great  stone  you  carried 
on  your  back.  Now  it's  just  the 
opposite." 

Mailer  has  labored  nonstop 
through  the  eighties,  publishing 
Ancient  Evenings  and  Tough  Guys  Don't 
Dance,  writing  Strawhead,  a  play  about 
Marilyn  Monroe,  directing  the  film  of 
Tough  Guys,  serving  two  years  as  presi- 
dent of  PEN .  .  .  and  disgorging  the  mam- 
moth Harlot,  which  indulges  his  obses- 
sion with  the  C.I. A.,  an  outfit  he's 
studied  "probably  since  the  Bay  of 
Pigs." 

He  sighs.  "In  1973,  I  had  that  odd 
fiftieth-birthday  party,  where  I  wanted 
to  start  a — I  cringe  when  I  think  of  the 
name  now — a  People's  C.I. A."  A  few 
months  later,  Watergate  broke.  "Then, 
in  1976,  I  wrote  something  about  the 
C.I. A.  called  'A  Harlot  High  and 
Low.'  That  stayed  in  my  mind,  like, 
God,  there's  got  to  be  a  novel  there 
somewhere." 

The  essay's  germ  was  conspiracy.  But 
amid  speculation  about  secret  agency 
funds,  a  bugging  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  Howard  Hunt  in  Dealey  Plaza,  Mai- 
ler struck  an  odder  note:  "The  human 
brain  is  divided:  into  a  right  lobe  and  a 
left  lobe;  a  bold  side  and  a  cautious 
one;  a  moralist  and  a  sinner;  a  radical 
ai '1  a  conservative.  .  .a  hard  worker 
and  a  sloth." 

Duality  of  character  is  at  the  core  of 


|  '  ,||M'  Mega-author: 

What  his  "hip  existentialism" 

was  to  the  sixties,  Mailer's 

new  theory  may  be  to  the  nineties. 


Harlot's  Ghost.  Mailer's  mouthpiece  is 
Kittredge,  a  darkly  beautiful  ingenue. 
She's  "this  Radcliffe  girl,"  he  says, 
"with  a  very  overheated,  but  essentially 
innocent,  background.  Her  father  is  a 
Shakespearean  professor  at  the  highest 
level.  She's  had  a  particularly  sheltered 
life,  but  she  is  brilliant.  She  comes  up 
with  this  extraordinary  thesis  that  Allen 
Dulles  adores." 

Kittredge's  theory  is  that  we  have 
"two  psyches,"  going  "through  life 
like  Siamese  twins  inside  one  person." 
They  are  Alpha  and  Omega,  a  male  and 
a  female  psyche,  each  with  its  own  su- 
perego, ego,  and  id,  and  with  "separate- 
ly functioning  memories.  .  .  .  Artists  and 
extraordinary  men  and  women  have  dra- 
matically different  Alpha  and  Omega," 
she  says.  "So  do  the  feebleminded,  the 
addictive,  and  the  psychotic."  Her  as- 
sumption, she  boasts,  "could  prove 
the  first  reliable  psychological  theory 
to  explain  how  spies  arc  able  to  live 
with  the  tension  of  their  incredible  life- 
situations." 

Psychology  has  been  fundamental  to 
Mailer's   interests.    While   still   at   Hal 
vard,  he  composed  a  novel  set  in  a  men 
tal  hospital — he  had  workcil  there  om- 
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week — containing  the  "most  terrible 
themes  of  my  own  life,"  he  later  wrote: 
"the  nearness  of  violence  to  creation, 
and  the  whiff  of  murder  just  beyond  ev- 
ery embrace  of  love."  He  spent  the  fif- 
ties studying  Wilhelm  Reich,  experi- 
menting with  orgone  energy,  peyote, 
mescaline,  marijuana,  and  "too  much 
sex,"  and  promised  an  epic  novel  that 
would  reconcile  Marx  with  Freud.  In 
1959,  he  wrote,  "I  thought  often  of  be- 
coming a  psychoanalyst."  He  was  com- 
mitted to  Bellevue  in  1960  for  obser- 
vation after  stabbing  his  second  wife, 
Adele,  an  event  so  key  to  his  life  that, 
Gay  Talese  predicts,  "it  will  be  in  his 
obituary." 

In  the  introduction  to  1982's  Pieces 
and  Pontifications ,  he  described  him- 
self, in  the  third  person,  as  "a  divided 
man.  Not  schizophrenic — divided.  His 
personality  is  bicameral  and  built  on  two 
points  of  reference."  This  notion  was 
born  in  1970's  Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon, 
and  has  been  toyed  with  in  every  book 
since.  Jason  Epstein  whispers,  "He's 
obsessed  by  that. ...  He  has  an  idea  that 
we're  all  two  people." 

After  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
printed  pages,  Harlot's  readers  will  have 
indulged  Alpha  and  Omega  thoroughly; 
the  book  is  even  divided  into  Alpha  and 
Omega  sections.  "I  don't  think  [the  the- 
ory's] going  to  be  popular,"  Mailer 
sighs.  "The  intimations  I  get  are  that  a 
lot  of  people  don't  like  it."  In  fact,  it's 
the  book's  most  interesting  aspect. 
Much  of  the  historical  ground  Mailer 
covers  has  already  been  plowed;  it's  the 
fictional  musing  on  why  his  characters 
act  as  they  do  that  infuses  the  book  with 
excitement. 

jailer's  work  focuses  on  two  grand 
themes,  "establishment  and  identi- 
fy." Raised  lower-middle-class 
Jewish,  he's  long  considered  himself  an 
outsider,  and  the  C.I.A.'s  leadership 
represents  the  apex  of  Wasp  culture  to 
him.  In  Harlot's  Ghost,  Hugh  Monta- 
gue, a  counterintelligence  officer,  wants 
the  agency  to  become  "the  mind  of 
America."  But,  Mailer  says,  chugging 
on  a  seltzer,  "in  this  book,  it's  much 
more  a  question  of  identity ...  of  the 
choices  in  identity  and  the  idea  of  that 
age-old  adolescent  question  'Who  is  the 
real  me?'  In  intelligence  work  you  get 
into  that  probably  at  the  deepest  levels 
society  offers." 

Why  make  it  a  work  of  fiction  rather 
than  nonfiction,  for  which  he's  won  a 
Pulitzer  (two,  if  The  Executioner's  Song 
counts  as  journalism)  and  a  National 


Book  Award?  "I  write  fiction  because 
it's  the  only  way  I  can  ever  make  nonfic- 
tion believable  to  myself."  He  inter- 
viewed C.I. A.  sources  for  Harlot, 
which  charts  the  agency  from  its  O.S.S. 
roots  through  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  but  says, 
"I  could  have  written  the  book  without 
sources.  It  would  have  suffered  a  bit,  but 
not  terribly. 

"The  strategy  for  characters  was  ei- 
ther they're  real  and  given  their  real 
name  or  they're  fictional.  A  rule  of 
thumb  I  used  was  that  if  I  could  create  a 
real  character  with  a  real  name,  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  available  to  me,  I'd  do 
it.  But  if  I  didn't  know  enough  about  the 
man,  I  would  not  use  his  real  name.  For 
instance,  everybody's  going  to  be  saying 
Harlot  is  Jim  Angleton.  I  found  that 
Angleton  was  such  a  complex  character 
with  so  many  sides  to  him  that  if  I  were 
going  to  do  it  from  the  outside  it  would 
be  so  far  away  from  the  real  Angleton 
that  the  character  should  not  have  his 


"With  a  long  book, 
at  a  given  moment  you  feel 
you're  making  love  to  a 
three-hundred-pound  woman. 


name.  So  I  decided  to  create  my  own 
man,  who  won't  be  Angleton  at  all. 
He'll  be  someone  that  I  believe  could 
have  been  there  in  the  C.I. A.  instead  of 
Angleton. 

"Howard  Hunt,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  a  couple  of  books,  and  those 
books  established  the  parameters  of  a 
fictional  character.  From  his  books  I  got 
a  sense  of  what  the  style  of  his  dialogue 
would  be.  And  I  knew  a  few  people  who 
knew  him.  I  also  felt  that  I  wouldn't  be 
doing  him  an  injustice.  ...  I  wouldn't 
have  him  doing  anything  nastier  than  he 
himself  had  talked  about  doing." 

How  about  Judith  Campbell  Exner? 
"I  use  the  events  in  her  life,  but  I  create 
a  character  who  as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
is  altogether  different.  Because  I  never 
knew  her.  However,  she  wrote  a  book 
which  is  not  a  bad  book,  and  it  gave  me  a 
sense  of  the  narrative  flow  in  her  life.  And 
that  was  what  I  wanted.  I  felt  that  her  book 
gave  me  the  sanction  to  create  a  character 
who  would  not  be  like  her  in  detail,  but 
would  have  experiences  comparable  to 
hers.  In  other  words,  have  an  affair 
with  Sinatra,  have  an  affair  with  (iian 


cana,  and  have  an  affair  with  Kennedy." 
He  braces.  "Finally,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  write  any  piece  of  fiction  at  all 
without  this  essential  argument:  'I  write 
it,  therefore  it  exists.'  The  corrective  to 
that  is  that  if  it's  too  fanciful  it  falls  of  its 
own  weight.  .  .  .  But  I'll  say,  'This  is  my 
C.I. A.,'  and  what  I  would  argue  is  that 
my  C.I. A.  is  just  as  good  as  the  C.I. A. 
of  almost  everyone  who  was  in  the 
C.I. A.  Because  they  only  have  a  partial 
view  of  it."  Still,  there  are  mysteries. 

"I  mean,  here  you  have  these  extraor- 
dinarily respectable  people  in  the 
C.I. A.,  many  of  them  good  Harvard 
men  of  the  sort  I  knew  reasonably  well 
when  I  was  there.  Now,  fifteen,  twenty 
years  later  they're  out  trying  to  murder 
Castro.  Well,  how  do  you  get  to  that 
point?  What's  the  reasoning?  I  thought. 
That's  worth  writing  about." 

Why  should  he  trust  his  take  on  spies? 
"Because  I  could  have  been  one."  He 
pauses.  "If  I'd  had  a  totally  different 
background  and  came  from  an- 
other kind  of  family,  and  had  a 
different  set  of  politics  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  could  have 
been  in  the  CIA.  And  I  proba- 
bly would  have  been  pretty 
good  at  it." 

He  leans  back,  stretching. 
"Somewhere  along  the  way  I 
began  to  think,  In  the  spy  and 
the  actor  there  are  profound  sim- 
ilarities. .  and  what  does  that 
mean  to  us,  that  pulls  us  to  step  out  of 
our  own  identity?" 
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lieg  lights  bathe  a  crowd  straining 
the  velvet  ropes  before  Manhattan's 
Hard  Rock  Cafe  as  notables  dart  be- 
neath the  antique-Cadillac  canopy.  Rob- 
ert Duvall's  film  Convicts  has  been 
previewed  and  a  benefit  for  the  Actors 
Studio  is  under  way.  Mailer  stands  cen- 
ter floor,  poking  his  drink  at  Paul  New- 
man, then  at  Harvey  Keitel.  He  wears 
slacks  and  a  blue  blazer,  his  chest 
stretching  the  fabric,  his  thick  neck 
pinched  by  a  tic.  He  looks  enormous. 
Entertainment  itmight  plays  its  lights  on 
the  group,  and  Mailer  swells.  He  seems 
ten  years  younger  and  hall  a  loot  lallei 

His  sixth  wife,  Norris  ("The  last," 
friends  predict),  is  an  auburn-haired 
knockout  in  a  purple  dress  who's  on- 
stage introducing  Marilyn  Sokol,  of 
Guilt  Without  Sex.  Sokol  will  sing  I 
number,  as  will  Paul  Hipp,  of  Buddy, 
and  Keith  Carraclme.  oi  I  he  Will  Rog 
crs  lollies.  Norris,  a  portrait  p. mil 
er,  model,  and  actress  who's  worked 
in  films  and  TV  soaps,  is  CO  chairing 
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this  benefit.  She's  written  two  Actors 
Studio  plays  and  starred   in  several. 

Mailer  met  her  at  a  friend's  house  in 
Arkansas  in  1975,  was  so  struck  with 
her  beauty  he  fled  the  room.  "She's  half 
my  age  and  twice  my  height,"  he  likes 
to  quip.  Raised  a  Freewill  Baptist,  she 
never  swears,  and  drinks  abstemiously. 
"She  has  a  sense  of  self  that's  enor- 
mous," a  relative  notes.  Norris  has  been 
married  to  Mailer  since  1980,  has  a  thir- 
teen-year-old son,  John  Buffalo,  by 
him.  "She's  the  best  thing  that's  hap- 
pened to  Norman,"  everyone  agrees. 

Mailer  snorts.  "If  there's  anything  a 
husband  can't  bear,  it's  that  all  he  has  he 
owes  to  his  wife."  He  smiles.  "There's 
something  about  those  pious  guys  who 
go  around  saying,  'I  got  just  such  a  won- 
derful wife,  everything  turned  out  all 
right  for  me.'  You  want  to  hit  them  with 
a  blivit — that's  two  pounds  of  shit  in  a 
one-pound  bag." 

John  Buffalo  has  performed  in  an  Ac- 
tors Studio  play,  and  is 
out  on  auditions.  Of 
Mailer's  nine  children, 
five  work  as  actors  or 
producers;  four  of  his 
wives  have  been  ac- 
tresses. He  himself  has 
directed  four  movies, 
acting  in  three,  plus  Mi- 
los  Forman's  Ragtime. 
He's  been  associated 
with  the  Actors  Studio 
since  1957,  and  serves  on  its  board,  de- 
voting generous  amounts  of  time  and  en- 
ergy to  the  organization. 

His  fascination  with  theatricality  be- 
gan in  childhood.  Robert  Lucid,  Mai- 
ler's archivist  and  authorized  biographer, 
says,  "His  parents  had  him  writing  and 
reading  virtually  from  the  moment  he 
opened  his  eyes.  But  the  movies  are  an 
unmistakable  influence." 

Mailer's  first  novel,  The  Martian  In- 
vasion, was  35,000  words  and  written 
the  summer  he  was  ten.  "By  and 
large,"  Lucid  says,  "the  Martians  are 
bad  guys,  in  the  sense  that  they're  gro- 
tesque and  they  do  all  kinds  of  very, 
very  frightening  things." 

"I'd  been  listening  to  Buck  Rogers  on 
radio  all  winter,"  Mailer  recalls.  "So 
that  summer  I  wrote  about  my  hero,  Bob 
Porter.  And  there  was  a  Dr.  Huer — the 
origin  of  Hugh  Montague  in  Harlot's 
Ghost.  I  don't  remember  if  there  was  a 
devil,  but  there  certainly  were  villains; 
there  were  dark  presences  in  it." 

In  the  few  pages  published  in  Tuli 
Kupferberg  and  Sylvia  Topp's  First 
Glance:  Childhood  Creations  of  the  Fa- 


mous, Captain  Bob  Porter  and  Private 
Ben  Stein  are  captured  by  Martians. 
"The  captives  were  placed  in  a  prison 
for  several  days  in  which  they  were  bru- 
tally treated  by  their  captors,"  Mailer 
wrote.  "Bob  had  a  hard  time  restraining 
his  temper. ' ' 

Mailer's  home  life,  in  1933,  was 
"rough,"  says  his  sister,  Barbara  Was- 
serman.  She  remembers  the  Depression 
as  "very  hard. . . .  There  were  times 
when  my  father  didn't  have  a  job."  He 
was  a  South  African  accountant  and 
closet  gambler  whose  debts  would  later 
be  paid  by  Norman.  Their  mother,  Fan- 
ny, supported  the  family  by  working  in  a 
small  fuel-oil  business.  Barney  Mailer 
owned  theatrical  style,  speaking  in  a 
British  accent.  He  "was  charming  and 
feckless,"  Barbara  says.  "He  was  a 
guy,"  Norman  adds,  "who'd  go  out 
looking  for  a  job  during  the  Depression 
wearing  spats  and  a  cane.  He  was  a  sly 
guy. .  .a  very  odd,  quirky  fellow.  I  was 


"If  I'd  had  a  totally  different 
background,  and  a  different  set  of 
politics  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
I  could  have  been  in  the  CIA" 


never  as  close  to  him  as  I  was  to  my 
mother,  but  I  did  get  awful  fond  of  him 
because  he  had  a  lot  of  class." 

Lucid,  a  friend  of  thirty  years  who 
knew  both  parents,  says,  "They  had  a 
fairly  stormy  relationship,  but  Norman 
unquestionably  was  treated  as  the  ap- 
ple of  everyone's  eye.  Nevertheless, 
the  childhood  reveals  a  fairly  rough 
terrain."  Barbara  recalls  Norman  as 
"very  intense;  our  older  cousin  used 
to  call   him   'Desperate   Ambrose.' 

Each  summer  the  Mailers  retreated 
from  Brooklyn  to  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  shore,  where  Norman  was 
born.  "It  was  an  established  thing  for 
Norman  to  write  during  the  summers," 
Lucid  says.  "In  a  kind  of  Alexander 
Portnoy  way,  Norman  was  treated  as 
just  the  most  fabulous  kid  who  ever 
lived,"  but  was  given  "this  tremendous 
sense  of  mission"  within  the  family, 
which  was  suffocating. 

In  The  Martian  Invasion,  a  monster 
promises  Bob  Porter,  "You  shall  die  a 
nice  death.  . .  .  Suffocation  is  nice  isn't  it. 
A  .^low  long  drawn  out  death."  By  the 
time  he  wrote  Advertisements  for  Myself, 


in  1959,  Mailer  had  condensed  the  senti- 
ment to   "The   shits   are   killing   us." 

In  his  vocabulary,  Alpha  and  Omega 
were  formed  by  the  contradictory  na- 
tures of  his  parents:  one  "charming  and 
feckless,"  the  other  hardworking  and 
conscientious.  "I  have  a  great  fear  with 
this  book,"  Mailer  confesses.  "What  if 
Alpha  and  Omega  succeed  and  it  be- 
comes a  new  talking  point?  And  I'm  in 
small  part  responsible  for  a  new  psy- 
chology? I've  got  to  deal  with  that  crap 
for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Right  now  he's  indulging  his  Alpha. 
Or  is  it  Omega?  Having  retreated  to 
Hard  Rock's  balcony,  he  sips  Miller  Lite 
with  a  group  of  writers.  Jokes  are  trad- 
ed, workout  strategies  limned,  tales 
spun  of  jockish  pals.  "Jose  Torres," 
Mailer  barks,  "is  writing  fiction.  He's 
having  trouble,  he  says,  because  he 
can't  tell  the  truth."  Chuckles.  "In  the 
ring,  fighters  always  try  to  trick  you." 

A  reporter  challenges  Mailer  to  a  bout 
of  thumb  wrestling.  "I'm  the  all-time 
champ,"  Mailer  says,  brightening.  He 
extends  his  hand,  which  is  startling  in  its 
softness.  The  goal  is  to  pin  one's  oppo- 
nent's thumb,  holding  it  three  full  sec- 
onds. Fingertips  grip  as  thumbs  wiggle 
like  little  boys'  penises.  Mailer  beams. 
Ten  minutes  pass;  the  reporter  grows 
weary  and  succumbs.  Mailer  is  gracious 
in  victory,  orders  another  Lite.  A  beefy 
poet  approaches  and  someone  blurts, 
"He  wants  to  head-butt  with  you." 

Mailer  is  somber.  "I  never  head-butt 
with  writers."  He  taps  his  forehead. 
"All  their  strength  is  here." 

On  November  19,  1960,  Mailer  and 
his  wife,  Adele,  threw  a  party  at 
their  West  Side  apartment  to  test  the 
waters  for  his  first  mayoral  bid — on  the 
existentialist  ticket.  It  was  Camelot  in 
Washington;  Mailer's  "Superman 
Comes  to  the  Supermarket"  helped  elect 
J.F.K.,  and  he  fantasized  something 
comparable  for  New  York.  They  invited 
a  "natural  constituency"  of  street  peo- 
ple, junkies,  prostitutes,  athletes,  artists, 
actors,  writers,  "the  power  structure," 
and  celebs.  Few  power  people  showed; 
instead,  it  was  mostly  bohos,  cops,  and 
Times  Square  hustlers.  'The  hostility 
was  all-pervasive,"  one  guest  told  Mai- 
ler biographer  Peter  Manso. 

Mailer  lapsed  into  different  accents — 
southern,  Irish,  British — to  a  degree 
that,  his  friend  Doc  Humes  recalled,  "it 
didn't  seem  to  be  Norman."  He  drunk- 
enly  fist-fought  guests,  batted  George 
Plimpton  across  the  face  with  a  rolled 
newspaper,  divided  his  entourage  into 
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those  for  and  against  him,  and,  near 
dawn,  stabbed  Adele  in  the  upper  abdo- 
men and  back,  almost  killing  her. 

The  party  that  began  as  Camelot  fin- 
ished as  Altamont. 

The  fifties  had  been  a  period  of  dislo- 
cation for  Mailer.  The  McCarthy  era 
was  unfolding;  he  came  under  surveil- 
lance by  the  F.B.I,  for  his  leftish  poli- 
tics. The  enormous  success  of  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead  in  1948  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  tepid  reception  of  1951  's 
Barbary  Shore  and  a  rejection  by  seven 
publishers  of  The  Deer  Park  (for  ob- 
scenity) before  its  1954  appearance  to 
mixed  reviews.  He  seemed  paralyzed 


did  both  in  conversation  and  in  print)  are 
two  symptoms  of  dissociation — the  ex- 
treme of  which  is  a  division  of  selves  into 
what  Kittredge  in  Harlot's  Ghost  calls  a 
discordant  Alpha  and  Omega,  but  what 
psychiatry  calls  multiple  personality. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Putnam,  author  of  Di- 
agnosis and  Treatment  of  Multiple  Per- 
sonality Disorder  and  a  specialist  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
says,  "If  you  can  demonstrate  that  there 
are  two  personalities  who  take  over  ex- 
ecutive control  of  the  individual,  so  that 
they  control  the  behavior,  and  are  basi- 
cally different,  distinct,  and  separate; 
that  there  are  periods  of  amnesia  in  one 


by  the  prospect  of  failure.   "Norman      personality  for  the  behavior  of  other  per- 


always  complained,"  Barbara  says, 
"that  our  mother  loved  us  so  much  she 
didn't  teach  us  how  to  cope  with  peo- 
ple who  didn't." 

"I'd  been  frightened  in  the  womb  by 
my  mother's  dream  of  having  a  little 
Einstein  in  her  belly,"  he  says.  "Most 
of  the  urge  I  used  to  have  for 
experience  was  that  I  felt  I  had 
been  deprived  by  becoming 
successful  too  early.  Which  left 
me  in  such  a  dislocation  of  my 
own  identity  that  it  took  me  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to 
rebuild  an  identity." 

He  wrote  in   1959's  Adver- 
tisements that  "defeat  has  left 
my  nature  divided . .  .  and  anger 
has  brought  me  to  the  edge  of 
the  brutal."  The  cover  included  photo- 
graphs of  the  author  in  five  separate 
guises,  from  scholar  to  goateed  hipster. 
Defeat — or  success — had  cleaved  him. 

In  a  sense,  Mailer  had  already  lived 
the  sixties.  His  experiments  with  sex, 
magic,  psychedelics,  radical  politics, 
psychology,  and  hipsterism  would  de- 
fine that  decade.  But  despite  his  genius 
they  had  nudged  him  close  to  madness. 
Today  he  characterizes  his  stabbing  of 
Adele  as  "a  species  of  derangement."  A 
doctor  who  examined  him  that  bloody 
morning  in  1960  wrote,  "In  my  opinion 
Mr.  Norman  Mailer  is  having  an  acute 
paranoid  breakdown  with  delusional 
thinking  and  is  both  homicidal  and  sui- 
cidal." 

He  entered  Bellevue  but  was  released 
after  seventeen  days.  Adele  refused  to 
press  charges.  Later  she  remembered, 
"Norman  began  to  develop  these  man- 
nerisms, the  accents,  which  he  had  nev- 
er used  before  with  me.  He  became  a 
different  person.  Something  was  happen- 
ing that  was  very,  very,  very  wrong." 

A  shifting  of  accents  and  referring  to 
oneself  in  the  third  person  (which  Mailer 


sonalities,  then  you  can  call  it  multiple- 
personality  disorder." 

Despite  Kittredge 's  assurance  that  Al- 
pha and  Omega  have  "separately  func- 
tioning memories,"  Mailer  argues  that 
"I  don't  consider  [it]  multiple  person- 
ality.  Kittredge  is  saying  this  is  the 


Mailer  snorts.  "If  there's 
anything  a  husband 
can't  bear,  it's  that  all  he  has 
he  owes  to  his  wife." 


normal  condition.  Multiple  personality 
would  be  a  form  of  psychosis,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned." 

Not  psychosis — it's  a  "dissociative 
condition,"  experts  say,  neither  schizo- 
phrenia nor  insanity.  It's  normally  closer 
to  Vietnam  vets'  post-traumatic  stress 
than  Sybil's  histrionics,  or  Eve's  in  The 
Three  Faces.  Putnam  says,  "The  evi- 
dence is  that  everybody's  multiple,  at 
some  level.  We  all  come  into  the  world 
with  that  potential.  But  with  halfway-rea- 
sonable parenting,  we  learn  to  smooth  the 
transitions  and  develop  an  integrated  self. 
.  .  .  Multiples  seem  to  teeter  continuously 
on  the  brink  of  disaster." 

In  Armies  of  the  Night,  Mailer  wrote 
of  a  slumbering  "Beast"  who  would  ex- 
asperate the  bookish  Mailer  by  hooting 
onstage  in  rapidly  cycling  accents,  hop- 
ping in  odd  gaits,  and  shouting  invec- 
tive. The  Beast  frequented  New  York's 
toughest  dives,  challenging  patrons  to 
head  butting,  arm  wrestling,  staring 
matches,  or  fistfights;  it  appeared  drunk 
on  television  enjoyed  being  arrested, 
brawled  at  panics,  fucked  inconsolably, 
insulted  Mailei  s  friends,  spent  lavishly 


on  his  doomed  movies,  slowed  his  seri- 
ous literary  production,  and  sabotaged  a 
second  bid  for  mayor  with  besotted  pub- 
lic performances.  When  the  Beast  slum- 
bered, Mailer  often  wept. 

lultiple   personality  (discordant  Al- 
pha and  Omega)  is  invariably  a  re- 

Isponse  to  trauma,  usually  childhood 
trauma.  In  Mailer's  case  one  can  only 
speculate  what  may  have  occurred,  for, 
as  Lucid  asserts,  "he's  not  his  own  best 
source  on  this .  .  .  not  a  deeply  introspec- 
tive player." 

One  looks  to  the  prose:  In  "Maybe 
Next  Year,"  a  story  written  at  Harvard, 
a  boy  walks  the  railroad  to  flee  his  par- 
ents' bickering:  "Don't  compare  the 
child  to  me,"  his  father  screams,  "the 
God-damn  child  is  splitting  us  up  the 
middle."  The  boy  himself  divides: 
"The  railroad  tracks  made  a  funny  kind 
of  a  mirror.  I  could  see  myself  in  them, 
one  of  me  on  each  side."  In  later 
work.  Mailer's  heroes  are  amnesiac  or 
uncertain  of  their  past.  Molestation, 
buggery,  and  incest  are  common.  The 
protagonist  of  Harlot's  Ghost,  Harry 
Hubbard,  a  half-Jewish  writer  and 
C.I. A.  agent,  is  sexually  abused  by  an 
assistant  chaplain  at  the  elite  prep 
school  he  attends.  "What  a  bend  it  put 
into  the  shape  of  my  psyche,"  Hub- 
bard exclaims.  He  beds  Kittredge,  his 
third  cousin  and  wife  of  his  godfather, 
Hugh  Montague,  and  "the  tincture  of 
incest  enriched  the  bliss." 

In  Mailer's  work,  the  victims  either 
rise  above  or  stay  locked  in  equivalents 
to  "the  one  personality  [Mailer]  found 
insupportable,"  he  wrote  in  1968,  "the 
nice  Jewish  boy"  with  "the  softness  of  a 
man  early  accustomed  to  mother  love." 

He  admits  to  having  been  overmoth- 
ered:  "You're  talking  about  Jewish 
mothers!"  he  roars.  "  'Oh,  oh,  watch 
out,  you'll  get  hurt!'  There's  little 
doubt  Fanny  invested  more  in  him  than 
in  his  father,  who  by  the  tough  standard 
of  immigrant-Jewish  wives  was  a  fail- 
ure. Mailer  says  of  Barney,  "He  had  a 
lot  on  his  mind  all  the  time,  because 
things  weren't  going  well.  And  he  was  a 
man  who  wanted  to  be  very  successful 
and  wasn't."  In  Harlot's  Ghost,  Hub- 
bard writes  of  his  lather,  "Much  of  the 
time  I  came  near  to  hating  him  because 
he  was  disappointed  in  me  and  I  did  not 
hear  from  him  often. 

"My  mother  was  a  different  matter." 

Lucid  says,  "Norman  began  to  win. 
in  certain  odd  ways,  very  early." 

Mailer  harrumphs.  "People  have  this 
idea  I  was  dominated  by  my  mother,  but 
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it's  just  not  true.  It's  a  matter  of  who 
loves  whom.  When  you  have  a  mother 
who  adores  her  children,  and  lives  for 
them,  then  she  can't  be  a  match  for 
them." 

Nevertheless,  that  "species  of  de- 
rangement" with  Adele  was  directed  at 
a  woman,  as  feminists  would  point  out. 
And  the  bloodletting  focused  Mailer. 
"A  decade's  anger  made  me  do  it,"  he 
said.  "After  that  I  felt  better."  Asked 
whether  she  thinks  Adele's  stabbing 
quelled  Norman's  demons,  Barbara  an- 
swers, "I'd  rather  not  say.  But  my 
mother  used  to  say  that  at  one  point  in 
her  life  she  was  very,  very  upset.  Her 
parents  were  dying,  and  she  realized  my 
father  was  a  gambler;  she  went  to  her 
doctor  and  told  him,  'I  think  I'm  going 
to  have  a  nervous  breakdown.'  He  said, 
'Fanny,  there's  nothing  I  can  do  for  you. 
You're  going  to  have  to  pull  yourself 
together.'  My  mother  said,  'And  so 
I  pulled  myself  together.'  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  Norman  just 
pulled  himself  together. " 

It  wasn't  easy,  for  he 
was  divided  "narcissisti- 
cally,"  he  says.  How 
did  he  cure  this?  "Box- 
ing. No,  you  get  out  of  it 
by  encountering  the  real 
world.  You  know,  I 
hardly  think  about  my- 
self anymore.  ...  In 
that  sense,  I  don't  feel 
near  to  myself  as  I  speak.  I  feel  like 
I'm  talking  about  someone  else." 

The  sixties  and  seventies  became  his 
era,  with  forays  into  "existential  film- 
making" and  brilliant  social  analyses  (in 
the  third  person)  of  every  national 
event.  His  fiction  mined  the  country's 
violence  with  stunning  honesty.  He  be- 
came America's  Writer,  the  literary 
champ,  molding  opinion  and  pricking 
sensibilities,  much  as  Hemingway  had 
pricked  his. 

"What  I  admire  about  Mailer,"  Tom 
McGuane  says,  "is  that  he's  made  these 
startlingly  reckless  changes  in  direction. 
He's  reached  into  his  skull  and  taken 
handfuls  of  color  and  flung  them  on  ev- 
ery goddamned  thing  around."  Novelist 
Robert  Stone  feels  "Mailer  produced  far 
and  away  the  best  example  of  the  New 
Journalism  in  The  Executioner's  Soni^. 
It's  one  of  the  great  books  since  the 
war."  Larry  McMurtry  adds,  "There 
were  two  books  that  stuck  in  my  mind  as 
a  young  writer,  remarkable  for  their 
freshness:  one  is  On  the  Road  and  the 
other  is  Advertisements  for  Myself." 
And  authc    Camille  Paglia  says  that  "all 


of  contemporary  culture  is  being  refract- 
ed through  his  consciousness,  which  is  a 
very  complex  consciousness." 

Four  days  after  the  Actors  Studio  ben- 
efit, Mailer  is  on  his  Brooklyn 
Heights  terrace,  chatting  with  Alex- 
andra Schlesinger  while  Dominique  Na- 
^bokov  photographs  him  against  the 
Manhattan  skyline.  "I  think  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  I  could  keep  writing  at 
a  reasonably  good  level  until  I'm 
eighty,"  he  says.  "I  may  well  be  alive 
at  eighty,  but  I  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  write  a  novel.  So  no  more 
quick,  dopey  books." 

Tugs  honk  and  ferries  whistle  as  one 
explores  the  apartment.  It's  bohemian:  a 
fourth-floor  walk-up  in  an  1836  brown- 
stone  high  above  the  East  River.  Mailer 
bought  this  house  in  1961,  but  as  wives 
left,  exacting  alimony,  and  the  I.R.S. 
nagged,  he  sold  all  but  its  top  floor. 
"The  servants'  quarters,"  he  says.  A 


'1  have  a  great  fear  with  this  book/' 
Mailer  confesses.  "What  if 
Alpha  and  Omega  succeed  and  it 
becomes  a  new  talking  point?" 


pug  named  Huey — for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey— yaps  at  Alexandra  and  Domi- 
nique's exit. 

This  afternoon  Mailer  is  neither  large 
nor  small,  he's  medium.  Wearing  a 
white-collared  blue  oxford-cloth  shirt 
and  khakis,  he  sits  at  a  rosewood  table  in 
a  window  facing  the  harbor.  Nearby  is  a 
desk  stacked  with  material  on  Picasso 
("my  next  interpretive  biography"); 
books  line  the  walls,  fill  cases,  clutter 
furniture,  and  obstruct  traffic.  There's  a 
multivolume  Talmud  opposite  a  minia- 
ture pool  table  and  various  paintings  by 
Norris.  John  Buffalo's  electric  piano 
rests  near  a  Wurlitzer  jukebox  racked 
with  hits  from  the  sixties. 

It's  Bob  Dylan's  fiftieth  birthday. 
What  happens  to  the  aging  hipster? 

Mailer  strokes  his  chin.  "There  are 
very  few  aging  hipsters,  as  such. 
...  At  the  moment  the  possibility  of 
being  the  best  lover  in  the  area  is  gone, 
when  you  no  longer  qualify  as  a  real 
hard-rock  stud,  then  you're  no  longer  a 
hipster." 

One  no  longer  evaluates  ones  chanu 
ter  by  the  orgasm?  "That  you  can  Mill 
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do,  but  maybe  you  don't  do  it  on  drugs 
anymore." 

Norris  is  forty-two.  "Yes."  She  may 
want  to  go  out,  party — "Look,"  he  in- 
terrupts, "if  I  were  someone  else  sitting 
here,  you  wouldn't  dream  of  asking  me 
these  questions."  He  grunts.  "You're 
looking  at  the  remnants  of  a  legend! 
Norris  and  I  are  well  balanced.  Don't 
forget,  we  were  born  on  the  same  day." 
A  minute  apart,  on  January  31.  "We're 
Aquarians,"  he  reminds,  "and  we  have 
to  be  near  water." 

By  water  was  where  Mailer  learned  to 
write,  and  the  interior  of  this  apartment, 
with  its  plank  ceiling  and  nautical  rig- 
ging, its  compact  galley  and  cabins  aft, 
is  fitted  like  a  ship. 

He  and  Norris  shuttle  between  two  wa- 
terfront offices — in  Brooklyn  Heights  and 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts.  P-town  is 
the  setting  for  Tough  Guys  Don't  Dance 
and  its  1987  film — but  more  tellingly  for 
sections  of  that  "big  novel"  he's  prom- 
ised since  1959,  when  he  pledged  "to 
attempt  an  entrance  into  the  mysteries  of 
murder,  suicide,  incest,  orgy,  orgasm, 
and  Time." 

"Norman's  a  workaholic,"  Norris 
says.  "We  seldom  go  on  a  trip  that's  not 
a  working  trip."  He  adds,  "I  get  up  ear- 


ly, 6:15,  wake  up  John  Buffalo,  and  we 
go  to  the  gym.  I  come  back  and  read  the 
papers,  have  breakfast,  and  about  9:30 
or  10  my  day  starts.  I  may  make  some 
phone  calls,  then  I'll  go  to  my  studio 
and  work.  It  takes  forever  to  get  going. 
...  It  takes  me  ten  hours  to  get  four 
hours  of  writing  done.  That's  a  matter  of 
sanction:  you  have  to  believe  you  have 
the  right  to  write  what  you're  writing." 

A  clock  chimes;  Mailer  gazes  toward 
the  harbor. 

Do  we  possess  Alpha  and  Omega  cul- 
turally? "Yeah,  very  much  so  now  in 
America:  the  right  and  left  wing,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  That's  why  the 
country's  so  unhealthy.  There's  no  dia- 
logue any  longer  between  the  right  and 
the  left." 

Putnam  agrees.  "We're  in  a  very  dis- 
sociated culture.  The  amount  of  drug  use 
and  altered  states  that  people  are  in  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  fragmentation.  .  .  .  Many, 
many  individuals  often  experience  a 
dual  sense  of  self."  Science  is  acknowl- 
edging that. 

As  Mailer's  "hipexistentialism"  clari- 
fied the  sixties  for  laymen,  his  "Alpha 
and  Omega"  may  focus  the  nineties. 

The  last  decade  saw  the  death  of  his 
mother  (Barney  had  died  in  1972),  Mai- 
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ler's  hard  work  as  president  of  PEN — 
which,  board  member  Gay  Talese  says, 
"made  that  organization.  He  put  it  on 
the  map  in  a  way  that  it  had  not  been 
before" — and  publication  of  Ancient 
Evenings,  his  longest  book  before  Har- 
lot. Though  set  in  eleventh-  and  twelfth- 
century-B.C.  Egypt,  it  is,  says  Barbara, 
"his  most  autobiographical  novel — he's 
pll  those  characters."  It  maps  the 
growth  of  protagonist  Menenhettet  (of 
Manhattan?)  through  four  lives  (four 
selves?)  and  three  incarnations. 

If  Harlot  is  an  evisceration  of  Wasp 
culture,  where  Hugh  Montague  is  pre- 
pared to  "die  for  Christ"  in  the  agen- 
cy's war  against  Communism.  Eve- 
nings explores  the  pre-Christian  mind- 
set, where  "the  seven  spirits  of  the 
self"  survive  death. 

The  Executioner's  Song,  written  be- 
tween bouts  with  Evenings,  works  simi- 
lar turf.  Putnam  says,  "There  are  lots  of 
reasons  why  one  would  expect  themes 
like  this  to  appear  in  serious  writers,  that 
are  not  indicative  necessarily  of  patholo- 
gy, but  of  sort  of  a  deep  introspection  of 
mental  processes.  I  would  guess  a  third 
of  writers  in  a  rough  survey  I  made 
talked  about  a  splitting  of  self." 

According  to  Putnam,  synthesis  can 
occur  in  later  life  for  trauma  victims.  Ex- 
ecutioner, Evenings,  and  Harlot  all  pre- 
figure a  synthesis  of  stable  and  trou- 
blesome selves,  leading  to  dialogue. 
Mailer  says,  "To  the  degree  Alpha  and 
Omega  can  live  with  one  another,  then 
extraordinary  things  can  happen... be- 
cause they  accomplish  so  much  more." 
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his  is  a  good  party!"  He  scans  the 
Rainbow  Room,  crammed  with 
2.5(H)  American  Booksellers  Associ- 
ation conventioneers,  plus  assorted  au- 
thors. It's  a  petting  ZOO  for  sales  folk, 
with  two  orchestras  tinkling  against  the 
sunset,  platters  of  shrimp,  salmon,  and 
filet  mignon  circulating  to  lubricate  pur- 
chase orders,  and  champagne  at  every 
table.  Harlot  is  Random  House's  major 
fall  book.  Its  author  looks  huge.  Grandly 
double-breasted,  he  chats  with  Norris, 
lean  Stem,  Jason  Epstein,  and  other 
confidants.  A  fan  approaches:  "I'm  the 
world's  least-known  writer,"  the  young 
man  says.  Mailer  offers  his  hand.  "You 
couldn't  be  doing  that  bad  if  you're  Bl 
Random  House's  party!" 

Norris    is   steered    toward    the   dance 
floor.    What   of  Alpha   ami   Onn 
"That's  something  I  jusl  take  lor  granl 
ed."  she  says,   "that   we  all  have  two 
complete   personalities     I   certainly   do 
Norman  niij-'lil  have  a  <"///</<   ol  Alphas 
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and  Omegas;  he  has  a  lot  of  different 
personalities." 

His  best  friend,  Richard  Stratton — a 
muscular  forty-five-year-old  novelist — 
says  of  Mailer,  "There's  this  tremen- 
dously intelligent  and  artistic  writer 
who's  embattled  with  a  man  who's  an 
outlaw  and  a  revolutionary.  The  switch 
happens  fairly  fast. . . .  You  can't  reason 
with  him  at  that  point.  It's  not  a  question 
of  'Look,  Norman,  don't  start  a  fight 
with  the  biggest  guy  at  the  party,'  be- 
cause if  that  guy  insults  him,  that's  who 
he's  going  to  start  the  fight  with."  An- 
other friend  says,  "Norman  was  always 
a  terribly  sweet  man,  very  affectionate, 
anticipating  your  feelings.  Then  at  the 
same  moment  he'd  go  berserk  and  start 
tearing  the  house  apart.  But  he's  becom- 
ing more  or  less  one  nice  person,  rather 
than  one  nice  and  one  awful  one." 

Mailer  stops  en  route  to  the  buffet. 
What  of  this  Beast? 

"I  don't  have  to  struggle  against  that 
anymore,"  he  says. 
"The  self-destructive 
side  is  much  less  active 
now."  He  bristles.  "But 
I  never  saw  it  as  self-de- 
structive. That  was  the 
inquiring  side,  the  side 
that  was  looking  for  new 
experience.  Usually  I 
fucked  up.  So  people 
said,  'Oh,  he's  so  self- 
destructive!'  I  never  felt 
that  way.  My  feeling  would  be  'No,  no, 
they  don't  understand  what  I'm  getting 
at  in  this.  I'm  prepared — not  always,  but 
very  often — to  pay  the  price.' 

How  about  with  Adele? 

His  voice  thickens.  "That  was  a  large 
price.  Too  big  a  price  for  too  many  peo- 
ple, including  Adele  and  myself."  Was 
that  a  conscious  act,  to  stab  her  for  ex- 
perience? "No,  no,  no.  That  was  self- 
destructive.  And  destructive  to  a  lot  of 
other  people.  It  didn't  do  my  girls  any 
good,  didn't  do  Adele  any  good." 

Traces  of  the  Beast  were  glimpsed, 
during  the  1980s,  in  his  defense  of  Jack 
Abbott  (who  murdered  while  on  parole) 
that  "culture  is  worth  a  little  risk,"  and 
then  in  his  support  of  Stratton  and  Buzz 
Farbar  at  their  1984  drug  trial.  "Rick 
just  got  out  of  prison,"  Mailer  explains, 
"for  trying  to  smuggle  seven  tons  of 
hash  out  of  Lebanon."  He  frowns.  "But 
Buzz  committed  suicide  last  winter." 

Buzz  Farbar  was  Mailer's  great  chum 
of  the  sixties,  running  his  film  company, 
acting  in  the  movies,  general  in;.:  book 
projects,  and  boxing  in  then  Saturda 
morning  clash,    "the   Ragii  g   Jews. 


"There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
pressure  on  Buzz  and  me  to  implicate 
Norman,"  Stratton  says.  "They  had  this 
theory  that  he  was  involved,  which  was 
bullshit." 

Mailer  visited  his  friends  in  lockup, 
appeared  on  TV  in  support  of  Farbar' s 
parole,  and  wrote  Stratton  forty-odd 
pages  of  single-spaced  letters.  He  cri- 
tiqued Stratton's  fiction,  sent  him 
books,  and  "was  incredibly  support- 
ive," Stratton  says,  wondering  if  "this 
long,  slow  endless  imprisonment  that 
has  been  put  upon  you .  .  .  may  be  hard- 
ening you  for  a  mission."  And  he  ar- 
gued that  "the  mark  of  a  great  country 
would  be  to  recognize  that  its  prison 
population  consists  not  only  of  vic- 
tims and  monsters  but  heroes  who 
crashed." 

He  seemed  to  be  writing  of  Bob  Porter 
in  The  Martian  Invasion.  Or  his  own 
caged  selves. 

A  sixties-style  combo  shouts  "Proud 


"At  the  moment 

the  possibility  of  being  the  best 
lover  in  the  area  is  gone, 
then  you're  no  longer  a  hipster." 


Mary."  Mailer  stands  in  the  far  corner, 
jousting  with  a  reporter.  "I  don't  think 
I've  had  pot  in  three  years,"  he  says. 
"I'd  smoke  it  if  there  were  good  pot 
around.  But  I  wouldn't  smoke  it  if  I 
were  working.  It  would  disrupt  the  next 
week's  work." 

Will  he  direct  another  movie? 

"If  one  comes  walking  in  the  door 
that  I  want  to  do.  Nothing  gives 
me   more  pleasure   and  excitement." 

What  about  Wild  90,  his  first  film,  in 
which  he  and  Buzz  Farbar  played  mafio- 
si?  Mailer  beams.  "That's  the  one  that 
needs  subtitles."  He  cackles.  "You 
can't  hear  a  word  in  it.  You  have 
speeches  where — "  He  cocks  his  head. 
"I  play  somebody  called  the  Prince. 
He's  particularly  inarticulate,  so  at  a 
given  moment  he'll  say" — Mailer's  face 
contorts — "  'WE-ULL  TELL  DA  FAZZ, 
AND  WE'RE  GONNA   UNNNHHH'   " — he 

lunges,  rolls  his  eyes — "  'unhhh  UH- 

UNNNNH???  UNNNHHH.'' 

Then  all  is  calm.  "You  could  have  fun 
with  subtitles,"  Mailer  says  distractedly. 
He  sips  his  drink.  "You  could  say,  'The 
Prince  is  somewhat  displeased.'  "  □ 


INTRODUCING 

A  GREAT  FALL 

NUMBER  FROM 

LIZ  CLAIBORNE: 

1(900)246-HOSE. 

It's  the  number  to  call  for  a  free 
pair  of  Liz  Claiborne  Silky  Sheer 
Control  Top  pantyhose  in  one  of 
this  fall's  essential  colors.  For  just 
$1.50,  the  cost  of  the  call,  postage 
and  handling,  you'll  get  a  retail 
value  of  $6.00.  It's  a  one-time 
chance  to  get  yourself  real  fit,  real 
fashion  and,  of  course,  a  pair  of 
Real  Live  Legs,  on  us.  Just  phone 
before  Oct.  31, 1991,  and  be  sure  to 
be  prepared  with  the  following 
information  when  you  do. 


Name,  address.  City.  State  &  Zip  code 

Size:  Small,  medium,  long.  Extra  Tall 
(Please  refer  to  chart  below.) 

color  by  code: 
Ei  (Off  Black).  E2  (Cream) 
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Offer  expires  October  3 1 .  1 99 1 ,  or  when  200.000  calls 
have  been  received,  whichever  comes  first.  Sorry,  but 
only  one  free  pair  per  name  and/or  address. 
Duplicates  will  automatically  be  voided.  Please  allow 
eight  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  good  only  in  USA,  void 
where  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted  by  law. 

REAL      LIVE      LEGS 

Us  Claiborne 
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Eau  de  toilette 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 
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United  Colors  of  Benetton  and  Sisley  are  trademarks  ot  Benetton  Group  Spa  Italy  -  Ph.  Toscani 


UNITED  COLORS 
OF  BENETTON. 


Pick  up  our  new  magazine  "Colors" 

at  any  Benetton  store. 

For  the  nearest  Benetton  store  location 

call  1-800-535-4491  anytime. 


DI  SARONNO 


Amaretto  Originale 


D  I  S  A  R  O  N    0  AND  CREAM.  SOMETHING  TO  SHARE 

IT  STIRS  THE  HEART 


Where  style 
meets  substance 


ace  it:  the  Japanese  have  brought  only  a  cosmetic 
change  to  Hollywood,  but  who  better  to  personify 
it  th^n  the  town's  hottest  heartthrob,  Keanu 
Reeves.  (This  Brando  cub's  career  is  so  on-track 
he'll  be  saying  Sayonara  only  if  he's  cast  in  the 
remake  of  that  Brando  film.)  Keanu  would  like  us 
to  think  that  he's  just  another  excellent  dude,  yet 
the  roles  he  picks  prove  otherwise — whether  he's 


batting  his  eyelashes  as  Danceny  in  Dangerous  Liaisons 
or  playing  battleship  with  the  Grim  Reaper  in  Bill  and 
Ted's  Bogus  Journey.  With  the  release  of  Gus  Van 
Sant's  My  Own  Private  Idaho,  a  bleakly  humorous  tale  in 
which  he  stars  as  a  hustler  along  with  River  Phoenix,  he 
turns  in  another  controversial  performance.  His  role  as  a 
rich  boy  working  the  streets  has  raised  more  than  a  few 
painted  eyebrows.  — kiki  mason 
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unfair 


Booker  Prize  winner 
Nadine  Gordimer, 
above,  is  vice  president 
of  PEN  International 
and  a  member  of 
the  A.N. C. 
Susan  Crosland  is 
the  widow  of  Labour 
Cabinet  minister 
Anthony  Crosland. 
Julian  Barnes's 
previous  novel 
is  A  History  of 
the  World  in  10'/2 
Chapters. 


SUSAN  CROSLAND 


Leafing  through  the 
fall  titles 


Brotherly  Love  (Random  House),  by 
Pete  Dexter,  is  a  terse  novel  set 
in  Philadelphia's  mob  lands.  Pulit- 
zer Prize— winning  reporter  Philip 
Caputo  remembers  his  years  as  a 
war  correspondent  in  Means  of 
Escape  (HarperCollins).  A  Russian 
princess  makes  her  peace  with  his- 
tory in  Asya  (Knopf),  the  first  novel  by  Mi- 
chael Ignatieff .  Russell  Banks  constructs 
a  small-town  morality  play  in  his  new  novel, 
The  Sweet  Hereafter  (HarperCollins).  J.  O. 
Ballard  does  battle  with  adulthood  in  The 
Kindness   of  Women   (Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux),  a  sequel  to 
Empire  of  the  Sun.  William  Least 
Heat-Moon's    PrairyErth 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  explores 
the  land  and  the  people  of 
Chase   County,    Kansas. 
Pico  Iyer  ponders  the  se- 
crets of  Kyoto  in  The  Lady 
and  the  Monk  (Knopf). 
High-stakes   journalism   on 
the   Washington— Downing 
Street  axis  sets  the  scene  in 
Susan  Crosland's  novel 
Dangerous   Games   (Wei- 
denfeld  &  Nicolson,  U.K.).  Jump  (Far- 
rar,  Straus   and   Giroux)    is   Nadine 
Gordimer' s  new  collection  of  stories. 
Two  men  and  a  woman  bare  it  all  in 
Julian  Barnes's   novel   Talking   It 
Over  (Knopf).  Melissa  Fay  Greene 
chronicles  the  struggles  of  the  black  commu- 
nity of  Mcintosh  County,  Georgia,  in  Praying 
for  Sheetrock  (Addison  Wesley).  Auberon 
Waugh  tells  excruciating  tales  of  living  in 
the  shadow  of  his  father,  Evelyn  Waugh,  in 
Will  This  Do?  (Century  General,  U.K.).  The 
Campaign  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux)  is  a 
picaresque  saga  of  nineteenth-century  Latin 
America  by  Carlos  Fuentes.  And  sibling 
rivalry  takes  on  a  new  dimension  in  Blue  Riv- 
er (Houghton  Mifflin),  by  Ethan  Canin. 
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I  Car  makers  always  worry  about  how  many  miles 

you  put  on  their  cars.  At  Infiniti,  our  added  concern  was 
how  many  miles  does  the  car  put  on  you? 

You  can  measure  the  stress  limits  of  the  engine  and  the  chassis. 
But  what  about  the  driver  and  passengers? 

The  Infiniti  G20"  is  a  brilliant  example  of  stress  reduction. 


Which  allows  another  sensation  to  surface.  Absolute  exhilaration. 

We  designed  the  interior  cabin  before  the  exterior.  Creating  a 
more  spacious,  luxurious,  environment.  And  minimizing  fatigue 
C^^)C\     and  tension  in  the  process. 

$20,635*  Because  nothing  reduces  stress  like  having  control, 

we  endowed  the  G20  with  agile  maneuverability.  Making  it  one 
of  the  best  handling  front-wheel  drive  cars  in  the  world.  And  let's  not 
forget  the  price  of  admission,  $20,635*  That  should  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off.  The  G20  mid-size  luxury  sedan  from  Infiniti. 

The  only  anxiety  you  might  encounter  is  figuring  out  why  it's 
taken  you  so  long  to  purchase  one.         C^J\^%    INFINITI 

To  arrange  a  guest  drive,  call  1-800-826-6500. 

'M.S.R.P.  fully-equipped  including  automatic  transmission,  leather  seating  surfaces,  power  sunroof  and  destination  charges;  title,  taxes  and  license  fees  not  included. 
©  1991  Infiniti  Dintjon  oJNissan  Motor  Corp  in  U.S.A. 


«  CLASSES  TWICE  A  WEEK.  A  RAVE  RECEPTION  IN  THE  JUNIOR  PRODUC- 
TION. AND  THE  MAESTRO'S  ALREADY  TALKING  ABOUT  BROADWAY.» 


OMEGA.  The  watch  that  records  the  world's  significant  moments. 
At  the  Olympic  Games.  In  outer  space.  And  exclusively  for  you. 
Here  is  the  Omega  Constellation  in  18  K  gold,  water-resistant. 


OMEGA 


A 
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By  Any  Image  Necessary 


A  portfolio  of  the  best  photo  books  for  fall 


Classic  Avedon  in  Appearances:  Fashion  Photography  Since  1945. 


Flora  and  fauna  in  Penn's  Passage. 


Rogue's  gallery:  Visions  of  Nixon  in  The  American  Magazine. 


Hello,  Dalis:  Gala  and  Salvador  by  Horst,  1943- 


hat  happened  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can novel?  The  great  American 
picture  book  bumped  it  off  the 
bookshelf.  This  month  sees  the 
publication  of  Horst:  Sixty  Years 
of  Photography  (Rizzoli),  a 
•  glamorous  anthology  of  his  clas- 
.  sic  fashion  shots,  marmoreal 
nudes,  immaculate  still  lifes,  and  witty  por- 
traits— and  this  fall  Bendel  stores  throughout 
America  celebrate  the  book's  publication  with 
benefit  exhibitions  of  sixty  photographs,  cu- 
rated  by  Horst.  Irving  Penn's  hefty  tome  Pas- 
sage (Knopf) — a  formidable  objet  dart  in 
itself — chronicles  the  evolution  of  the  reticent 
master's  cool*,  analytical  eye.  Art  historian 
Martin  Harrison  evaluates  the  substance  be- 
hind the  style  of  fashion  photography  in  an 
elegant,  erudite  volume,  Appearances  (Riz- 


Cover  girls:  Rols ton's  Mata 
Hari—esque  Cyndi  Lauper 
and  Mark's  circus  waif. 
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zoli).  In  Big  Pictures  (Bulfinch),  Matthew 
Rolston's  camp,  arty  lens  transforms  models 
and  movie  stars  into  "cultural  symbols  instead 
of  mere  individuals."  The  "psychodocumen- 
tary"  photos  of  Mary  Ellen  Mark:  25  Years 
(Bulfinch)  cut  straight  to  the  enigmatic  hearts 
of  lepers,  circus  performers,  and  runav/ays. 
Sheila  Metzner's  Color  (Twin  Palms)  repro- 
duces a  retrospective  of  eighty  images,  some 
reviving  a  nineteenth-century  color-printing 
process.  With  a  cartographer's  sense  of  linear 
abstraction,  Herb  Ritts  maps  out  the  bulges, 
bumps,  and  rumps  of  two  bodybuilder  lovers 
in  Duo  (Twin  Palms).  Edited  by  Amy  Janello 
and  Brennon  Jones,  The  American  Magazine 
(Abrams)  glorifies  the  ephemeral  medium  on 
which  this  country's  best  writers,  illustra- 
tors— and  the  above  photographers — all  cut 
their  incisive  teeth.  — amy  FINE  COLLINS 
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Nothing  fits  lie  an  E&  J  and  soda. 
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e  knows  exactly,  to  the 

last  ruffle,  how  far 

to  go,  "  pronounced  fabled 
I  fashion  editor  Carmel  Snow 

of  a  gangly  Frenchman 

who,  at  twenty-four , 

had  just  opened  his  own 

house  of  couture  in  Paris.  In 

the  succeeding  thirty -nine  years, 

Hubert  de  Givenchy — known 
as  le  grand  Hubert  for  both  his  height  and 
aristocratic  comportment — has  tempered  made-to- 
order  extravagance  with  disciplined  subtlety ,  creating 
some  of  the  more  enduring  images  of  elegance  in  the  twentieth 
century,  from  the  "nothing"  black  sheath  worn  by  Audrey  Hepburn 
in  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  to  the  white  satin  gown  in  which  Jackie  Kennedy 
won  the  hearts  of  the  French  at  Versailles.  This  month,  "Givenchy:  40 
Years  of  Design,  "  a  celebratory  exhibition,  opens  at  the  Museum  of  Fashion 
and  Costumes  at  the  Palais  Galliera  in  Paris. 


Givenchic:  An  illustration  for 

Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,  1961,  and 

Audrey  Hepburn  with  the  designer  on 

the  set  of  Funny  Face,  1957 . 


A  Cipriani 

off  the  old 

block:  Arrigo 

in  Venice  at  one 

of  the  many 

offshoots  of 

Harry's  Bar, 

founded  by  his 

father. 


Harry  Bar  None 


i  ith  two  top  New  York  restaurants,  Harry  Cipriani  and 
Bellini,  already  under  his  black  belt  in  karate,  Arrigo 
Cipriani,  the  impeccable  imp  who  also  owns  Harry's 
Bar  in  Venice,  has  now  delivered  a  double  kick  to 
American  bookstores.  Last  month,  Arcade  published 
his  first  novel,  Heloise  and  Bellinis,  an  ironic  cross 
between  Kay  Thompson's  Plaza-hotel  fantasy,  Elo- 
ise,  and  the  medieval  romance  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  set  in 
Beirut  in  the  year  2000,  complete  with  champagne  dialogue  and 
peach-juice  sex  scenes.  Next  month,  Bantam  serves  up  The  Harry's 
Bar  Cookbook.  It  features  no  fewer  than  nineteen  recipes  for 
risotto,  as  well  as  one  for  the  gooey  classic  "tagliolini  gratinati  al 
prosciutto."  Meanwhile,  back  on  the  Grand  Canal,  the  pugna- 
cious restaurateur-cum-author  is  in  the  middle  of  a  legal  kicking 
match  with  his  sister  Carla  Cipriani  and  her  husband,  film  director 
Tinto  "Caligula"  Brass,  who  want  to  market  their  own  Cipriani's 
Salsa  di  Paprika,  based  on  their  latest  soft-pom  hit.  — BOBCOLACELLO 
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ANDREW  FEZZA 


MENSWEAK 


Glove  story:  Mercedes  strikes  a  pose  in  Central  Park. 


flock 
'n' 

Ruehl 


here's  a  modest  celebrity  fallout  that  is  new  to  my 
life,"  says  Mercedes  Ruehl  in  the  wake  of  her 
Tony  Award  for  Neil  Simon's  Lost  in  Yonkers. 
"It's  exhausting  and  bewildering  and  delightful." 
Ruehl  won  acclaim  as  a  crazed  Mafia  wife  in 
Married  to  the  Mob,  but  decided  not  to  make  a 
career  of  playing  "naturalism  to  a  maniac  pitch." 
Offered  many  goofy  best- friend  roles,  she  admits 
thinking  to  herself,  "Eve  Arden  already  had  this 
career."  It  was  after  Off  Broadway's  Other  Peo- 
ple's Money  that  worthwhile  opportunities  finally 
turned  up,  including  the  part  of  Anne,  a  video-store  owner 
who  helps  nurture  a  fallen  D.J.  back  to  sanity,  in  The  Fisher 
King  (opposite  Robin  Williams  and  Jeff  Bridges).  Explains  the 
actress,  "[Anne]  is  sexy,  businesslike,  funny,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  compassion  beneath  a  practical  exterior."  In  other 
words,  she  Ruehls.  — michael  musto 


Kristy  McNkttol  (actress):  The  Magical 
Child  Within  You,  by  Bruce  Davis 
(Celestial  Arts).  "It  reminds  me  to  remember 
the  'child'  in  everyone. 


Jeffrey  Archer  (novelist):  Kill  the  Messenger, 

by  Bernard  Ingham  (HarperCollins,  U.K.). 

"Mr.  Ingham  was  Mrs.  Thatcher's 

press  secretary  for  ten  years,  so  I  was  fascinated 

to  learn  his  views  on  the  decade.  " 


Wynten  Marsalb  (musician): 

The  Beer  Can  by  the  Highway, 

by  John  A.  Kouwenhoven  (Johns  Hopktn\ 
University  Press).  "It  tells  you  what's  American 

about  America — similarities  in 
American  architecture,  literature,  and  music." 


I  Taylor  Bradford  (nun  list): 

TOUJOUR  Provence,  by  Piter  Mayle  (Knopf). 

"Mayle  brings  insight,  affxtion, 
and  humor  to  his  engaging  tales  of  Provtnti 

That's  irresistible  travel  U/Hting.  " 
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HERMES 

PARIS 
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The  creators  of  Apriori  clothing 
admit  they're  not  the  first  to  stop  people 
with  their  designs. 
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Jessica 

Jessica  Lange  may  be  an  intoxicating  star, 

but  she's  never  found  a  better  role  than  the  one  she  plays 

in  real  life.  What  does  she  think  now 

about  her  wild  bohemian  passions,  Hollywood, 

family  life  in  the  Minnesota  woods,  and  her  coup  defoudre 

romances  with  Paco,  Mikhail,  and  Sam? 

NANCY  COLLINS  has  a  candid  heart-to-heart  with  Lange, 

who  next  stars  in  Martin  Scorsese's  Cape  Fear 


/"TBT"  J  /     hen  we  started  it,"  says  Jessica  Lange,  refer- 

ring to  her  famous  romance  with  Sam  Shepard, 
"it  was  never  with  the  intention  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  run  off,  live  together,  have  a  family,  do  all 
these.  .  .regular.  .  .things.  It  was  just  this  unbeliev- 
ably passionate  love  affair.  But  then  we  just  couldn't 
give  it  up." 

Lange  is  sitting  at  the  long,  rough-hewn  pine  table  that 
anchors  the  cozy  kitchen  of  her  Minnesota  cabin,  remem- 
bering the  first  time  she  ever  set  eyes  on  Shepard,  before  the 
shooting  started  on  Frances.  "It  was  one  of  those  horrible 
meetings  in  the  director  ■•-  office ...  he  was  talking  to  a  couple  of 
different  actors  for  Sam's  role.  I'd  sec  Sam  in  Resurrection  and  there  was 
something  about  him  that  struck  such  a  tamiliar  chord,  probably  because  I'd 

Photographs  by  STEVEN  MEISEL  •  Styled  by  MARINA  SCHIANO 
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spent  the  last  fifteen  years  with  for- 
eigners. I'd  lived  with  a  Spaniard, 
then  this  Russian,  and  there  was  some- 
thing about  Sam.  .  .his  long  legs.  .  . . 
I  immediately  felt  I  knew  something 
about  him,  that  wildness,  that  typically 
American  wildness,  a  no-restraints  out- 
law quality. 

"The  director  introduced  us  and  then 
he  just  up  and  left.  We're  both  terribly 
shy  and  we're  sitting  there.  I  had  Shura 
[her  six-month-old  daughter  by  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov]  in  her  stroller  and  Sam 
looked  like  he  was  ready  to  run  out.  We 
were  both  doing  this,"  she  says,  raising 
her  hands  as  if  pushing  something 
away.  "We're  both  very  judgmental,  so 
we  were  judging  each  other.  Then  we 
went  away  on  location  [in  Seattle]. 
Movie  sets  are  the  most  seductive 
places  in  the  world — there's  nothing 
like  them  for  creating  an  ambience  of 
romance  and  passion.  I  had  a  feeling 
Sam  and  I  were  going  to  fall  in  love." 

Which,  of  course,  they  did — despite 
his  wife  (O-Lan  Jones)  and  Lange's  on- 
going relationship  with  Baryshnikov.  "I 
don't  exactly  remember  the  .  .  .  uh 
. .  .footwork,"  she  says.  "Sam  was  so 
mysterious  in  those  days.  He  was  al- 
ways disappearing.  He  had  this  whole 
thing  going  on  with  music  and  nightlife. 
I  never  had  any  idea  what  this  man  was 
up  to.  I  was  so  completely  wrapped  up 
in  playing  Frances,  having  a  new  ba- 
by. ..  .  It  was  almost  more  than  I  could 
handle." 

But  she  didn't  expect  to  be  handling 
it  that  long;  she  assumed  it  was  merely 
an  on-set  fling.  "I  thought,  I'll  go  back 
to  my  life,  which  meant  Misha." 

Did  Baryshnikov  know  about  the  af- 
fair with  Shepard?  "It  was,  like,  I 
didn't  know  he  was  seeing  Lisa,  you 
know?"  she  answers,  referring  to  Lisa 
Rinehart,  the  ABT  ballerina  whose 
long-standing  affair  with  Baryshnikov 
bore  him  a  son,  Peter,  two  years  ago. 
"I'm  sure  we  both  knew,  but  it  was 
nothing  that  was  ever  discussed.  Then 
this  thing  with  Sam  just  snowballed.  It 
was  meant  to  be,  that's  all." 

Soon  after  shooting  on  Frances 
wrapped,  the  two  were  secretly  rendez- 
vousing at  places  like  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont.  Things  got  trickier  when  she  flew 
to  New  York  to  film  Tootsie,  while 
Shepard  stayed  in  Marin  County  with 
his  wife  and  thirteen-year-old  son,  Jesse 
Mojo. 

Lange,  meanwhile,  had  also  decided 


to  divorce  her  husband,  Paco  Grande, 
whom  she'd  married  in  1970. 

So — let's  get  this  straight — she  was 
divorcing  Paco,  living  with  Misha,  and 
sleeping  with  Sam,  right?  "Talk  about 
complicated!"  she  laughs.  "I  was  so 
overwhelmed  that  ever  since  I've  been 
trying  to  simplify  my  life.  It  was  a 
mess." 

Trying  to  untangle  things,  Lange  ulti- 
mately moved  out  of  the  upstate-New 
York  house  she  shared  with  Baryshni- 
kov. "I  can't  be  that  duplicitous.  It's 
not  my  nature.  I  moved  to  L.A." 

A  happy  ending?  Not  yet.  Momen- 
tarily reunited,  Lange  and  Shepard  soon 
split.  "It  was  a  no-win  situation,"  she 
explains.  "He  was  married  and  I  had  a 
little  year-old  baby.  And  when  we  were 
together  we  were  so  wild — drinking, 
getting  into  fights,  walking  down  the 
freeway  trying  to  get  away — I  mean, 
just  really  wild  stuff.  I  didn't  want  to 
keep  going  in  that  direction.  So  we  quit 
talking.  Then,  through  the  works  of 
some  good  friends,  we  got  back  in 
touch  and  that  was  it.  He  left  his  wife.  I 
was  in  Iowa  doing  pre-production  for 
Country,  so  he  met  me  there,  and  we 
drove  to  New  Mexico,  and  that's  where 
we  settled." 

But  wait,  what  about  Mikhail? 

"When  Sam  and  I  ran  off  together, 
Misha  didn't  know.  We  were  living 
separately.  I  knew  he  was  with  Lisa, 
even  though  they  weren't  living  togeth- 
er— that's  been  fairly  recent.  But  it  still 
came  as  a  great  shock  when  I  told  him  I 
was  in  New  Mexico  with  Sam.  ...  All 
the  stuff  Misha  and  I  had  done  before, 
having  affairs — he'd  had  his  share, 
much  more  so  than  I — was  very  Euro- 
pean. You're  with  somebody,  want  to 
sleep  with  somebody  else  or  have  some 
kind  of  minor  dalliance  or  whatever 
...that's  acceptable  as  long  as  you 
know  where  home  is,  who  your  partner 
is.  The  fact  that  he  or  I  was  having  an 
affair  didn't  alter  our  relationship.  We 
were  still  together. 

"But  when  I  called  Misha  and  said  I 
was  living  with  somebody  else,  that  was 
the  ultimate  betrayal.  He  just  hung  up 
the  phone  and  we  didn't  speak  again  for 
two  years.  It  was  a  painful  situation  for 
all  of  us.  I  would  never  want  to  go 
through  that  again." 

Still,  Lange  feels,  they  had  no 
choice.  "Sam  and  I  were  so  much  in 
love,  o  wild  about  each  other  and  being 
together.  We    (Continued  on  page  228) 
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aster  in  Palm  Beach. 
that  toniest  of  Amer- 
ica's winter  sun  re- 
sorts, has  not  proved 
to  be  a  felicitous 
holiday  time  for  the 
Kennedy  family. 
The  1.984  taster 
weekend  ended  in 
tragedy,  with  the 
death  from  a  drug  overdose  of  twenty- 
eight-year-old  David  Kennedy,  the 
fourth  child  of  Ethel  and  the  late  Robert 
F.  Kenned} .  a  few  davs  after  his  release 
from  a  drug  rehabilitation  center  in 
Minnesota.  The  1991  Easier  weekend, 
despite  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's 
subsequent  description  of  it  as  "a  tradi- 
tional family  weekend."  ended  in  dis- 
grace, with  an  accusation  of  rape  at  the 
Kenned\  mansion  by  a  twenty-nine- 
year-old  unmarried  mother  picked  up  in 
a  nightclub  an  hour  or  so  before,  after  a 
Good  Friday-Holy  Saturday  night  on 
the  town  involving  the  senator,  his 
tw cut v -three-year-old  son.  Patrick,  and 
his  thirty-year-old  nephew  William 
Kennedy  Smith,  known  as  Willy,  the 
son  of  Jean  Kennedy  Smith  and  the  late 
Stephen  Smith. 

This  is  a  story  of  America's  most 
prominent  Catholic  family  behaving  in 
a  most  un-Catholic  manner  on  the  holi- 


est of  holv  days.  It  is  also  a  story  of 
excessive  drinking,  impaired  judgment, 
wrong  decisions,  and  stealthy  exits. 
There  has  been  an  almost  unprecedent- 
ed public  reaction  to  this  case.  Months 
after  the  event,  it  continues  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  media  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  longest-running  tabloid  scandal 
in  years,  and  maybe  the  trashiest.  And 
Willy  Smith,  a  heretofore  unknown 
member  of  the  famous  family,  has 
emerged  as  its  most  infamous  member, 
the  possessor  of  a  name  that  w  ill  forev- 
ermore.  whether  he  is  acquitted  or  con- 
victed o\~  the  charges  lodged  against 
him.  be  brought  forth  in  even  discus- 
sion of  date  rape.  At  the  time  of  the 
alleged  rape,  or  sexual  battery,  as  it  is 
called  in  Elorida.  he  was  in  his  last 
year  of  medical  school  at  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington.  D.C.  He 
subsequentlv  graduated  from  George- 
town but  did  not  turn  up  for  his  medi- 
cal-residency program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  Hospital  in  Albu- 
querque. 

The  house,  or  compound,  as  Kenne- 
dy estates  have  come  to  be  known, 
where  the  incident  took  place  was  pur- 
chased by  the  family  patriarch.  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  in  1933  as  a  vacation  re- 
treat tor  his  huge  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren.   It    iiained    international    stature 


THE  PARTY'S  <>\  KK 
William  Kennecrf|Sinith  at 
his  West  Palm  Beacfll 
arraignment,  and,  opposite. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kenfl 
in  Washington. 
The  nation's  disenchantment 
with  the  famil;  it  once 
nearly  worshiped  has  added 
to  the  public  perception 
of  Willy's  guilt. 
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Willy  Smith  has  dragged  the  Kennedys 

into  the  grittiest  tabloid  blowout 

since  Chappaquiddick,  and  sent  the 

Kennedy  damage-control 

machinery  into  overdrive.  But  can 

any  of  the  principals  be  saved? 

Or  will  accusations 

of  rape  on  a  debauched 

fGood  Friday  be  the 
scandal  that  finally  buries 
the  myth  of  Camelot? 
J)OMINICK  DUNTNE  reports 
on  three  generations 
of  tragedy  and  trespass,  and 

the  twilight  of 
Americas  First  Family 


Jer 


JOE'S  BOYS:  Teddy,  Jack,  and  Bobby  at  La  Guerida  in  1936. 

Right,  the  brothers  with  their  father,  Joe  Kennedy,  who  Sam  Giancana  reportedly 

told  Judith  Exner  "was  one  of  the  biggest  crooks  that  ever  lived." 


when  President  Kennedy  used  it  as  a 
winter  White  House.  Called  La  Gueri- 
da, it  is  an  old-fashioned  Mediterra- 
nean-style mansion  of  no  particular  dis- 
tinction, a  lesser  work  of  the  Palm 
Beach  architect  Addison  Mizner,  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  build  for  Rod- 
man Wanamaker  of  the  Philadelphia  de- 
partment-store family.  It  is  a  house 
large  enough  for  several  dramas  to  be 
enacted  concurrently  but  independently 
of  one  another,  as  happened  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  March  30.  Michele 
Cassone,  a  former  waitress  at  Testa's 
Restaurant  in  Palm  Beach,  whom  Pat- 
rick Kennedy  picked  up  at  Au  Bar  on 
Good  Friday  night  and  took  back  to  the 
compound,  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
words  during  her  brief  moment  in  the 
spotlight.  She  dismissed  the  famous 
house  out  of  hand.  "If  it  was  my  house, 
I'd  have  it  exterminated,"  she  said.  "It 
was  dark,  dingy,  and  smelly." 

When  Joseph  Kennedy,  who  was  the 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  died  in 
1969,  his  will  was  not  made  public,  but 
he  supposedly  bequeathed  the  house  to 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.  Foundation, 
an  organization  founded  in  1946  by 
Kennedy  and  his  wife,  Rose,  in  honor 
of  their  oldest  son,  Joseph  junior,  who 
was  killed  in  World  War  II,  and  their 
retarded  daughter,  Rosemary.  Although 
the  foundation  honored  both  son  and 
daughter,  it  was,  in  the  male-chauvinis- 
tic manner  of  the  Kennedys,  named 
after  only  the  son.  The  foundation, 
which  created  the  Special  Olympics, 
funds  research  on  Down's  syndrome 
and  aids  the  retarded.  For  years,  Rose 

!  90 


Kennedy  resided  as  the  chatelaine  of  La 
Guerida  during  the  winter  months,  but 
she  is  now  101  years  old  and  confined 
to  the  other  Kennedy  compound,  in 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts.  The  winter 
months  are  now  divided  up  by  her  chil- 
dren's families.  This  past  season  the 
Sargent  Shrivers  (Eunice  Kennedy) 
used  the  house  over  Christmas  and  New 
Year's.  Patricia  Kennedy  Lawford  used 
it  in  January.  Senator  Kennedy  had  the 
use  of  it  in  February,  although  Ethel 
Kennedy,  widow  of  Robert,  used  it  dur- 
ing that  month,  and  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith  had  the  house  in  March.  Senator 
Kennedy's  Easter  visit  took  place  dur- 
ing his  sister  Jean's  tenancy.  Neither 
Jacqueline  Onassis  nor  her  children 
used  the  house  this  winter.  According  to 
federal  laws  governing  tax-exempt 
foundations,  the  estate  should  not  be 
used  by  family  members  as  a  vacation 
retreat,  but  a  Kennedy  spokesman  has 
denied  that  the  mansion  itself  is  owned 
by  the  foundation.  However,  in  order  to 
enter  the  house  in  the  wake  of  the  Easter 
incident,  the  Palm  Beach  police  had  to 
get  permission  from  the  foundation's 
trustees — the  children  of  Joseph  and 
Rose  Kennedy. 

The  reported  facts  of  the  boys'  night 
out  are  sometimes  contradictory.  Often 
Senator  Kennedy's  version  did  not  coin- 
cide with  the  versions  of  other  witness- 
es. Most  notably,  the  senator  said  that 
he  awakened  his  son  and  nephew  at 
1 1:30  P.M.  to  go  out  and  have  a  couple 
of  beers.  He  was  later  severely  criti- 
cized for  that,  and  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Boston  Herald,  62  percent  of 
those  questioned  said  he  should  step 


aside  for  someone  new  in  1994.  But  if 
other  depositions  are  to  be  believed, 
neither  Willy  Smith  nor  Patrick  Kenne- 
dy was  in  bed  or  even  at  the  Kennedy 
home  at  that  hour.  They  were  at  a  night- 
club called  Lulu's  with  the  Rooney  sis- 
ters— daughters  of  friends  of  Jean  Ken- 
nedy Smith  who  had  lunched  and  drunk 
daiquiris  and  wine  at  the  compound  ear- 
lier in  the  day — and  their  female  house- 
guests,  not  only  drinking  and  dancing, 
but  dancing  on  tabletops.  The  group  of 
young  people  left  Lulu's  sometime  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning.  The 
girls  went  home.  This  information  was 
sworn  to  in  depositions  given  by  the 
Rooney  sisters,  their  houseguests,  the 
bartender  at  Lulu's,  and  an  out-of-uni- 
form  member  of  the  Palm  Beach  police 
force  present  at  the  club.  Just  exactly 
when  Willy  and  Patrick  met  up  with  the 
senator  to  continue  their  revels  at  Au 
Bar  is  not  clear.  But  meet  up  they  did. 

Bars  and  clubs  come  and  go  in  Palm 
Beach,  but  Au  Bar  was  the  favored 
place  to  be  this  past  season,  even  before 
the  notoriety.  The  Kennedy  scandal 
made  it  for  a  brief  time  the  most  famous 
club  in  the  world,  with  people  willing  to 
wait  in  line  for  an  hour  just  to  get  inside 
the  doors.  Au  Bar  bears  very  little  re- 
semblance to  the  disco  image.  Nothing 
about  the  decor  suggests  a  den  of  iniqui- 
ty. There  are  no  flashing  lights.  No 
overt  wildness.  It  looks  more  like  a 
high-class  ice-cream  parlor  than  a  night 
club,  with  pink-and-white  striped  CU1 
tains  and  chair  covers.  The  livelier  Palm 
Beach  swells  go  there  lor  a  dunk  on 
their  way  home  from  dinner  parties  anil 

then  clear  out.  it  gets  noisiei  aftei  the) 


'Teddy  used  to  keep  the 
whole  family  laughing.  After  the 
deaths  of  Jack  and  Bobby, 
his  dark  side  appeared.  That  was 
when  his  indiscretions  started." 


GLORY  DAYS:  President  Kennedy  with 
Stephen  Smith,  Willy's  father,  in  the  White  House. 


leave.  After  midnight  it  is  jam-packed. 
Girls  "looking  for  rich  guys,"  as  one 
Palm  Beach  society  woman  described  it 
to  me,  arrive  without  dates  and  some- 
times dance  together  until  they  make 
contact.  The  crowd  at  the  bar  is  often 
three-deep,  and  the  dance  floor 
mobbed.  The  noise  level  is  very  high. 
Conversation  generally  consists  of  put- 
ting your  lips  to  the  ear  of  someone  you 
want  to  converse  with,  and  then  revers- 
ing the  process  to  get  the  reply.  Rox- 
anne  Pulitzer,  herself  no  stranger  to 
tabloid  scandal,  was  a  nightly  visitor 
this  season  with  her  current  lover, 
Count  Jean  de  la  Moussaye,  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  year's  biggest  Palm 
Beach  divorce  trial.  "Before  Au  Bar, 
we've  always  gone  over  the  bridge  to 
dance,"  said  Roxanne,  her  lips  at  my 
ear.  "Over  the  bridge"  means  West 
Palm  Beach,  which  is  O.K.,  but  cer- 
tainly not  as  O.K.  as  Palm  Beach, 
which  looks  down  on  West  Palm  as 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  or  in  this 
case  waterway.  Now  it's  the  West 
Palm  peopje  who  come  over  the 
bridge,  but  .-they  come  late,  after  the 
swells  are  gone. 

A  woman  well  known  in  Palm  Beach 
society  who,  like  many  people  in  the 
story,  spoke  to  me  only  on  the  condition 
of  anonymity  said  she  was  in  the  ladies' 
room  of  Au  Bar  on  the  night  of  the 
alleged  rape  and  overheard  three  girls 
talking.  "I  did  not  hear  their  names," 
she  admitted.  "When  I  came  back  to 
my  table,  I  said  to  my  friends,  'What  is 
the  world  coming  to?  Three  very  nice 
girls  in  the  ladies'  room  said  they  were 
going  to  get  laid. '  They  were  there  to  be 


picked  up,  and  they  were.   I  was  in 
shock  over  it." 

Champagne  is  the  liquor  of  choice  at 
Au  Bar,  although  Senator  Kennedy  in 
his  deposition  stated  he  drank  Chivas 
scotch  and  soda  that  night.  For  a  while 
the  three  men  stood  at  the  bar,  drinking 
and  watching  the  action.  Then  Willy 
drifted  away,  met  a  girl,  and  started 
dancing.  After  forty-five  minutes  at  the 
bar,  the  senator  and  Patrick  sat  down  at 
a  table,  and  people  the  senator  de- 
scribed as  strangers  came  up  and  sat 
with  them.  One  of  these  was  a  young 
woman  named  Anne  Mercer,  who  in 
her  version  said  the  senator  and  Patrick 
sat  down  at  her  table.  Within  minutes  of 
meeting,  the  senator  had  a  heated  ex- 
change with  Mercer,  who,  according  to 
his  deposition,  he  felt  was  rude  to  Pat- 
rick. Willy  Smith  then  reappeared  and 
introduced  the  senator  to  the  girl  whom 
he  would  later  ask  to  drive  him  back  to 
the  compound,  and  who  would  later  still 
accuse  him  of  raping  her  on  the  grounds 
of  the  estate.  The  girl  was  there  with 
Anne  Mercer,  who  would,  after  the  al- 
leged rape,  go  to  the  compound  with  her 
boyfriend,  Chuck  Desiderio,  to  fetch 
her  distraught  friend  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, look  for  her  friend's  lost  shoes  and 
remove  a  valuable  china  urn  to  prove 
that  her  friend  had  been  where  she  said 
she  had  been.  Also  in  the  group  was 
Anne  Mercer's  father,  Leonard  Mercer, 
a  former  Palm  Beach  restaurant  owner, 
who  is  on  parole  after  serving  part  of  a 
four-year  prison  sentence  for  income- 
tax  fraud,  perjury,  and  bank  fraud. 
Patrick  Kennedy  soon  took  up  with  Mi- 
chele  Cassone,  the  chatty  waitress  from 


Testa's.  He  brought  her  to  his  father's 
table  to  introduce  her.  Cassone  said 
the  senator  "was  not  an  attractive 
man — not  someone  you'd  want  to  be 
with,"  although  that  didn't  stop  her 
from  returning  to  La  Guerida  with  fa- 
ther and  son. 

Back  at  the  compound,  the  senator, 
Patrick,  and  Michele  Cassone  talked 
and  continued  to  drink,  but  they  did  not 
interact  with  Willy  Smith  and  his  date, 
who  went  to  the  beach.  Did  the  young 
woman  give  mixed  signals?  Did  the 
young  man  suddenly  become  some- 
thing other  than  what  he  had  appeared 
to  be?  Whatever,  the  woman  claims 
she  changed  her  mind  and  wanted  out. 
In  her  deposition  and  in  statements  to 
the  police,  the  alleged  victim  de- 
scribed what  happened: 

I  wondered  who's  grabbing  me,  and  then  I 
realized  the  only  person  who  could  be 
grabbing  me  was  him,  and  I  got  real 
scared  and  got  away  and  started  to  run. 
...  I  thought,  if  this  is  playing,  that's 
way  too  rough  for  me.  I  don't  play  that 
way.  I  broke  my  neck  years  ago,  and  I'm 
concerned  about  whether  I'm  fragile  or 
not,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  played  with 
that  way. . . .  When  I  was  running,  he 
caught  me  again  and  tackled  me,  and  I  fell 
to  the  ground  out  by  the  pool  which  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house. ...  All  I  know 
is ...  he  tackled  me  and  then  he  had  my 
dress  up  and  his  hands  in  my  pants . . .  and 
he  raped  me. ...  I  was  yelling  no  and  to 
stop  and  he  wouldn't. ...  He  might  have 
been  yelling  at  me  something,  but  I 
don't  know  what  it  was.  ...  All  I  know 
is,  I  was  just  screaming  no  and  to  stop 
. .  .and  I  couldn't  figure  out  why,  why 
he  wasn't  stopping  and  why  nobody  was 
helping  me. 
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CASE  REOPENED:  Thomas  Skakel, 

Ethel  Kennedy's  nephew,  above,  center,  was 

reportedly  the  last  person  seen  with 

Martha  Moxley  before  she  was  bludgeoned 

to  death  the  night  before  Halloween  in  1975. 


Either  the 
investigation 
was  botched  or 
someone  bowed 
to  influence. 


i 


mong  the  denizens  of 
Palm  Beach,  the 
members  of  the  Bath 
and  Tennis  and  the 
Everglades  clubs, 
there  is  a  dichotomy 
of  feelings  about  the 
events  of  that  eve- 
ning, just  as  there  are  mixed  feelings 
about  the  Kennedys  themselves.  Al- 
though the  Kennedys  have  been  resi- 
dents of  the  exclusive  resort  for  almost 
sixty  years,  they  are  still  referred  to  as 
"liquor  people"  by  some  of  the  Old 
Guard,  especially  after  any  instance  of 
improper  public  behavior.  A  grande 
dame  on  North  Ocean  Boulevard  said 
to  me,  "It's  the  Irish  coming  out," 
referring  to  the  latest  scandal.  Rose 
Kennedy  has  always  been  a  popular 
figure,  and  everyone  wanted  to  know 
the  president  and  his  wife  during  the 
thousand  days,  but  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily has  generally  remained  apart  from 
Palm  Beach  society.  Unlike  all  those 
social  aspirants  who  come  to  Palm 
Beach  each  winter  and  try  to  penetrate 
the  inner  circles,  the  Kennedys  have 
never  been  social  climbers,  nor  have 
they  tried  to  join  the  clubs.  They  sim- 
ply think  of  themselves  as  the  best, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  being  with  one  an- 
other. During  the  long  Easter  week- 
end, they  attended  none  of  the  fash- 
ionable parties  at  the  resort,  preferring 
to  lunch  and  dine  at  the  compound  en 
famille,  with  occasional  family  friends 
for  company. 

Many  residents  are  vociferous  in  their 
hope  of  bringing  the  Kennedys  down, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  warmth 
of  feeling  toward  the  accuser.  "I  mean, 
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what  kind  of  girl  would  be  drinking  in  a 
bar  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
then  go  back  to  the  Kennedys'  house?" 
is  the  most  commonly  heard  statement. 
"What  did  she  think  she  was  going 
there  for,  to  discuss  Proust?"  the 
grande  dame  from  North  Ocean  Boule- 
vard indignantly  asked.  "I  heard  this  is 
a  girl  who  goes  wild  when  she  drinks," 
a  man  wearing  green  linen  trousers  and 
loafers  with  no  socks  said  to  me  at  a 
cocktail  party.  A  friend  of  the  alleged 
victim  said  about  her,  "Look,  the  girl's 
a  tease,  a  big  teaser — do  you  know 
what  I  mean?  And  she's  got  this  back 
problem,  from  the  automobile  accident. 
When  she's  in  pain,  she  takes  medica- 
tion, and  then  if  she  drinks,  she  goes  a 
little  wild.  I  spoke  to  her  two  days  after 
all  this  happened.  I  didn't  bring  any- 
thing up  to  her.  She  said,  'I'm  having 
some  crazy  things  going  on  in  my  life 
now.  I'll  have  to  call  you  back.'  She 
didn't  call.  The  next  time  I  called  her, 
there  was  a  guy's  voice  on  her  answer- 
ing machine.  It  was  either  her  brother  or 
her  stepfather." 

The  stepfather  is  a  very  rich  man.  Per- 
haps not  as  rich  as  the  Kennedys,  but 
rich.  He  was  at  one  time  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  a  company  in  Ohio  and  the 
owner  of  a  communications  company. 
His  wife,  who  used  to  be  the  executive 
secretary  in  a  corporation  he  had  deal- 
ings with,  is  the  mother  of  the  alleged 
victim.  Although  Irish  and  Catholic 
himself,  he  is  a  conservative  Republi- 
can and  reportedly  a  Kennedy  hater, 
who  has  said  that  bad  blood  between  his 
family  and  the  Kennedys  goes  back  to 
the  thirties.  He  is  not  a  man  who  could 
be  bought  off. 


ever  have  there  been 
more  rumors,  told 
with  absolute  author- 
ity. One  girl  told  me 
the  name  of  another 
girl  who  knew  for 
certain  that  the  al- 
leged victim  was  set- 
ting up  the  Kennedys.  When  I  finally 
reached  this  girl  on  the  telephone,  she 
said,  "I  don't  know  anything.  Don't 
use  my  name.  The  only  thing  I  know  is 
that  Willy  Smith  couldn't  remember  her 
name  after  he  was  finished  with  her."  It 
subsequently  came  to  light  that  the  al- 
leged victim  could  not  remember  Wil- 
ly's name;  she  called  him  Michael. 
Another  account,  not  firsthand,  had  the 
scenario  going  this  way:  "The  girl  was 
in  the  bar  when  Teddy  came  in.  Teddy 
was  blasted.  Willy  definitely  raped  her. 
Teddy  watched.  The  whole  time  Willy 
was  saying,  'You  can't  do  anything  to 
me.  You  can't  get  me.'  No  rumor 
was  more  prevalent  than  the  three-se- 
men scenario.  There  seemed  to  be  not  a 
person  in  Palm  Beach  who  was  not  talk- 
ing about  sperm.  It  was  the  new  word 
on  every  lip.  One  woman,  Susan  Ken- 
nedy, the  editor  of  The  Social  Index- 
Directory,  who  is  no  relation  to  the 
Kennedys,  went  on  the  popular  local  ra- 
dio show  World  Headquarters  and  said 
positively  that  there  were  three  different 
kinds  of  sperm  found  in  three  of  the  ori- 
fices of  the  alleged  victim's  body.  She- 
had  heard  it,  she  said,  from  a  reporter 
she  trusted  completely,  who  said  he  saw 
the  medical  report  at  Humana  Hospital. 
The  host  of  the  show.  Jack  Cole,  re 
plied,  about  the  orifices,  "I  lake  it  we 
are    not    discussing    the    ears    and    I  he 
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THE  CRASH:  Ethel,  Joan,  and  Edward  Kennedy  leaving 
the  funeral  of  Mary  Jo  Kopechne  in  Hyannis,  1969,  and,  left, 
the  car  Kopechne  drowned  in.  The  continuing  anger  for 
the  slippery  behavior  at  Chappaquiddick  probably  explains  the 
relentless  media  focus  on  the  Palm  Beach  incident. 


nose."  Then,  within  days,  the  jokes 
started.  "Willy  said  to  the  girl,  'If  you 
don't  fuck  me,  I'll  have  my  uncle  drive 
you  home.'  '  Or  the  sign  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Kennedy  estate:  trespass- 
ers WILL  BE  VIOLATED. 

A  picture  of  the  slime  side  of  Palm 
Beach  resort  life  began  to  emerge. 
There  were  people  who  were  eager  to 
talk,  even  about  their  friends,  but  al- 
ways for  money.  Telephone  numbers, 
addresses,  and  photographs  of  the  lead- 
ing players  were  for  sale  by  their 
friends,  or  former  lovers.  On  May  17,  I 
received  a  call  from  the  lawyer  Raoul 
Felder,  who  said  he  had  heard  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  with  his  client  Anne 
Mercer.  I  said  yes,  I  wanted  to  talk  with 
her.  "The  thing  is,  she  wants  money  to 
talk,"  he  said.  "We  don't  pay,"  I  re- 
plied. "I'll  see  if  I  can  get  her  to  talk  to 
you.  Let  me  get  back  to  you  on  Mon- 
day," he  said.  Two  days  later  Mercer 
was  on  A  Current  Affair.  The  rumor 
was  that  she  received  more  than 
$10,000  and  less  than  $100,000.  Mi- 
chele  Cassone,  Patrick's  date  of  the 
evening,  soon  let  it  be  known  that  she 
would  sometimes  charge  at  least  $1 ,000 
to  be  interviewed.  For  Cassone,  like 
other  peripheral  figures  in  notorious 
cases,  the  Kennedy  story  was  a  godsend 
for  two  weeks.  She  had  probably  never 
been  happier.  Pictures  of  her,  drinking 
champagne,  roaring  with  laughter,  ex- 
periencing bliss,  were  in  every  paper, 
and  she  appeared  on  the  television  chat 
shows  of  Geraldo  Rivera,  Sally  Jessy 
Raphael,  and  Phil  Donahue.  Her  fleet- 
ing fame  came  to  an  ignominious  end 
when  Steve  Dunleavy,  senior  reporter 
on  A   Current  Affair,    questioned   her 


about  her  much-publicized  plans  to 
pose  nude  or  semi-nude  for  Penthouse 
magazine.  No,  she  said,  she  would 
never  pose  in  the  nude.  Never?  asked 
Dunleavy.  Never,  she  replied.  Then 
Dunleavy  produced  several  nude  photo- 
graphs of  Cassone,  some  relatively 
mild,  but  one  of  a  more  exotic  nature, 
in  which  she  was  performing  fellatio 
on  a  young  man,  although,  good  taste 
prevailing,  that  picture  was  screened 
from  the  audience.  Shocked  by  the  on- 
the-air  revelation,  Cassone  angrily 
tried  to  grab  the  picture.  A  screaming, 
kicking,  biting,  swearing  scene  fol- 
lowed. 

"How  did  the  pictures  get  into  the 
hands  of  Steve  Dunleavy?"  I  asked 
Cassone  when  I  reached  her  in  Key 
West  after  she  had  fled  Palm  Beach. 
She  said  an  ex-boyfriend  had  provid- 
ed them. 

"Did  he  get  paid  for  them?" 

"More  than  likely.  I  called  and  asked 
him  how  much  he  got,  and  he  hung  up 
on  me." 

"Steve  Dunleavy  said  he  didn't  pay 
for  the  pictures.  Who  paid  him,  do  you 
think?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Were  you  shocked  to  see  those  pic- 
tures?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Big  time.  Those  pictures 
were  from  years  ago."  She  then  made 
disparaging  comments  about  the  ex- 
boyfriend.  "That's  the  sort  of  person 
he  is." 

"You  went  home  with  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy that  night?" 

"Yes." 

"What  about  him?" 

"Pat  was  a  sweetheart." 


"And  Ted?" 

"Ted  was  fine.  I'd  say  he  was  drunk." 

"How  about  Willy  Smith?" 

"I  don't  even  know  who  he  is.  I  nev- 
er talked  to  him.  I  never  saw  him.  I 
don't  have  a  clue  about  him." 

"Whom  do  you  blame?" 

"Teddy  Kennedy.  His  misjudgment 
started  the  whole  thing.  He  came  into 
the  room  where  I  was  in  just  his  shirt. 
That's  what  made  everybody  talk.  They 
ruined  my  life." 

Subsequent  to  her  brief  fame,  Cas- 
sone was  banned  from  Au  Bar  for 
drunken  behavior. 

Ashley  Murphy,  a  more  peripheral 
figure  to  the  story,  was  not  even  in  Au 
Bar  on  the  night  of  the  incident,  but 
she  received  an  early-morning  tele- 
phone call  from  Anne  Mercer,  who  re- 
peated the  events  of  the  night  before. 
Ashley  Murphy's  current  boyfriend, 
Ken  Brown,  is  involved  in  a  business 
deal  with  Leonard  Mercer,  Anne  Mer- 
cer's father,  in  the  Bahamas.  Murphy 
admits  it  was  she  who  first  told  a  re- 
porter the  name  of  the  alleged  rape 
victim,  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 
cealed. She  also  admits  in  her  deposi- 
tion to  selling  the  woman's  name  to 
a  Globe  reporter  for  $1,000  cash  in 
Au  Bar.  Murphy  is  a  friend  of  Anne 
Mercer's,  or  was  a  friend  of  Anne  Mer- 
cer's until  she  went  public  with  her 
personal  theories,  disputing  that  a  rape 
ever  took  place.  Murphy,  who  has 
twice  been  in  alcoholic  rehabs,  has 
herself  been  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
peace,  but  according  to  her  deposition 
the  charges  were  dropped.  Murphy 
further  states  that  Anne  Mercer  and 
Chuck  Desiderio  have  accused  her  of 
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KENNEDY  RETREATS:  Senator  Kennedy 

atop  a  woman  on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  1989,  above. 

Right,  the  family  playground  in  Palm  Beach, 

once  the  winter  White  House. 


"As  soon  as  I  saw 
it  on  the  news, 

said  its  probably 

illy,"  said  a 
classmate  from 
Duke  University. 


selling  Mercer's  telephone  number  to 
the  press,  an  accusation  that  she  de- 
nies in  her  deposition.  Murphy  makes 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
like  the  alleged  victim.  "I  had  warned 
Anne  about  her,"  she  told  me  in  a 
telephone  conversation.  "I  can't  stand 
her.  I  never  could.  She  didn't  know 
Anne.  They  were  not  old  friends.  She 
wanted  to  go  out  with  Anne  and  meet 
people.  Once,  Anne  made  a  date  with 
her  and  then  broke  it,  and  she  was 
really  upset.  Then  she  did  go  out  with 
her,  on  this  night  that  it  happened.  The 
next  thing,  literally  at  seven  A.M., 
Anne  called  me.  She  said,  'My  God, 
you  were  right!'  I  talked  to  her  for  an 
hour.  I  said,  'Why  did  you  go  to  pick 
her  up?'  " 

Ashley  Murphy  then  told  me  that 
she  had  been  uncertain  about  what  to 
say  to  the  police  if  they  questioned 
her,  so  she  called  Anthony  Shriver, 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver's  son,  whom 
she  had  at  one  time  gone  out  with. 
"He  said,  'Say  whatever  you  want  to 
say.'  That  girl  is  just  not  somebody  I 
want  to  know."  In  her  deposition, 
Murphy  said,  "I  consider  someone 
that's  promiscuous  someone  that 
sleeps  with  a  lot  of  people  and  doesn't 
really  care  whether  or  not  they're  in 
love."  Prosecutor  Moira  Lasch  stated 
in  the  same  deposition,  "Miss  Murphy 
has  been  listed  as  a  witness  to  testi- 
fy as  to  the  victim's  promiscuity." 
According  to  the  police  report,  the  al- 
leged victim  stated  that  she  had  not 
had  sexual  relations  in  the  last  six 
months. 
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The  Kennedy  house  was 
not  merely  a  boys'  dorm 
for  the  Easter  weekend. 
What  did  not  emerge  for 
several  weeks  after  the 
incident  was  that  the  res- 
idence was  cram-full  of 
people  other  than  the 
senator,  his  son  and  nephew,  and  the 
girls  they  brought  home.  There  was,  in 
fact,  a  full  house  party  in  the  mansion  at 
the  time,  all  of  them  sleeping  in  various 
bedrooms  while  Patrick  Kennedy  was 
drinking  wine  and  necking  with  Mi- 
chele  Cassone  in  his  room,  while  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  was  running  around  in 
what  he  described  as  a  nightshirt,  al- 
though Cassone  said  he  was  wearing  a 
long-tailed  oxford  button-down  without 
his  trousers,  and  while  Willy  Smith  was 
or  was  not  raping  the  alleged  victim  on 
the  lawn  beneath  the  open  bedroom  win- 
dows. Jean  Kennedy  Smith,  Willy's 
mother,  was  upstairs,  as  was  Willy's  sis- 
ter Amanda,  twenty-three,  a  graduate 
student  at  Harvard.  Also  present  were 
William  Barry,  aformer  F.B.I,  agent  and 
longtime  family  friend,  who  had  once 
provided  security  for  Bobby  Kennedy 
and  was  with  him  when  he  was  shot,  as 
well  as  Barry's  wife,  Mary  Lou,  his  sons, 
Patrick  and  Stephen,  who  is  an  assistant 
district  attorney  in  the  office  of  Robert 
Morgenthau  in  New  York  City,  and  Ste- 
phen's wife,  Carol  Di  Salvatore,  a  prose- 
cutor in  the  same  office,  where,  inciden- 
tally, John  Kennedy  Jr.  is  also  an  assis- 
tant district  attorney.  There  were  also 
Jean  Kennedy  Smith's  cook  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  Bridey  Sullivan,  whom  she 


had  brought  with  her  from  New  York;  the 
live-in  caretaker,  Dennis  Spear;  and  Nel- 
lie McGrail,  the  Palm  Beach  cook.  From 
all  reports,  none  of  the  ten  sleeping  in  the 
various  bedrooms  heard  or  saw  anything 
of  the  various  high  jinks  going  on  below, 
except  for  Patrick  Barry,  who  looked  out 
the  window  for  ten  seconds  on  his  way  to 
the  bathroom  and  thought  he  saw  two 
figures. 

When  the  police  went  to  the  house  at 
1:30  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  to 
question  the  senator  and  Willy  Smith, 
they  were  received  in  the  kitchen  by 
William  Barry,  who  identified  himself 
to  the  police  as  providing  security  for 
the  family.  In  their  depositions,  both 
Jean  Smith  and  Ted  Kennedy  denied 
that  he  worked  for  them.  Barry,  in  his 
role  as  family  spokesman,  led  the  police 
to  believe  that  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Willy  Smith  were  not  there.  The  police 
gave  Barry  a  Polaroid  of  the  urn  taken 
from  the  house  by  Chuck  Desiderio, 
which  no  one  had  missed.  William  Bar- 
ry is  now  experiencing  the  downside  of 
a  friendship  with  the  rich,  powerful, 
and  famous.  In  that  sort  of  unequal  alli- 
ance, when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
neck  of  the  privileged  person  has  to  be 
saved,  even  if  it  means  sacrificing  the 
worthy  servitor.  Barry  may  eventually 
face  obstniction-of-justice  charges  !<>i 
providing  misleading  information  to  the 
police  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  senatOI 
and  his  nephew.  He  said  that  Willy 
Smith  might  already  have  left  town,  bill 
he  wasn't  sure  Me  said  that  he  believed 
the  senator  was  out.  Sworn  Statement! 
from  family  members  and  houscgucsts 


THE  NEW  GENERATION:  The  family 

closes  ranks  at  the  wedding  of  Robert  Kennedy's  son  Max, 

second  from  left,  in  Philadelphia  in  July.  His  ushers 

included,  from  left,  his  brothers  Michael,  Chris,  Robert,  and 

Douglas  and  his  cousin  Willy.  Conspicuously  absent 

at  the  last  moment  was  John  Kennedy  Jr. 


later  showed  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
questioning  in  the  kitchen  the  entire 
household  was  assembling  for  a  family 
lunch  party  elsewhere  in  the  mansion. 
Two  hours  later,  Barry  told  the  same 
police  officer  in  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion that  the  senator  and  Mr.  Smith  had 
left  Palm  Beach  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton. The  depositions  showed  that  Barry 
'  and  Jean  Smith  had  driven  Willy  to  the 
airport  after  the  family  lunch,  and  that 
the  senator  did  not  leave  Palm  Beach 
until  the  next  day.  "You  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions,"  said  Palm  Beach  po- 
lice sergeant  William  Atkinson.  "There 
was  certainly  the  possibility  detectives 
were  misled." 

ow  would  you  like 
to  have  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy's dreams?"   a 
network  newsperson 
asked  me  recently. 
The  litany  of  his 
tragedies   is   over- 
.  whelming,  those  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  him  and  those 
that  he  has  brought  upon  himself.  He 
has  followed  too  many  caskets  down 
too  many  church  aisles.  He  has  giv- 
en too  many  eulogies.  He  has  played  par- 
ent to  too  many  orphaned  nieces  and 
nephews.  He  has  lived  recklessly,  per- 
formed brilliantly  in  Congress,  and  of- 
ten failed  miserably  in  life.  When  he 
was  young,  hopes  for  him  were  high. 
"He's  the  one  who  should  be  presi- 
dent," they  said  of  Ted.  "He's  the  one 
who's  got  it  all."  Today  he  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a  man  who  has  given  up  hope, 


of  whom  too  much  has  been  asked,  who 
wants  to  abdicate  all  responsibility.  And 
he  drinks.  Had  the  Good  Friday  frolic 
been  dealt  with — then,  there,  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  police  came  to  call  on 
Easter  Sunday — the  story  would  never 
have  turned  into  the  tabloid  marathon 
that  it  became,  but  an  underling  under- 
took the  job  that  the  senator  should  have 
done  himself.  Wrong  decisions  were 
made,  as  wrong  decisions  are  always 
made  when  alcoholics  in  crisis  make 
them.  Essentially,  alcoholism  is  at  the 
root  of  this  story,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
was  that  terrible  night  at  Chappaquid- 
dick  twenty-two  years  ago  with  the 
death  by  drowning  of  Mary  Jo  Ko- 
pechne,  after  the  car  in  which  she  had 
been  riding  with  Senator  Kennedy  went 
off  Dike  Bridge.  What  happened  that 
night  could  have  happened  to  anyone, 
and  had  it  been  dealt  with — then,  there, 
at  the  moment — it  would  have  been  no 
more  than  a  sad  summer  accident  that 
was  soon  forgotten.  But  it  was  dealt 
with  in  the  classic  alcoholic  manner. 
Fear,  panic,  self-preservation,  bad  judg- 
ment, lies,  and  stealthy  behavior  took 
over.  A  girl  who  might  have  been  saved 
lay  trapped  in  an  Oldsmobile  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  channel,  and  the  accident  went 
unreported  for  nearly  ten  hours  while  the 
senator  was  attempting  to  exculpate  him- 
self, even  to  the  point  of  trying  to  get  a 
cousin  to  say  he  was  driving .  The  name  of 
Mary  Jo  Kopechne,  who  had  led  a  virtu- 
ous but  undistinguished  life,  is  now  em- 
blazoned on  the  tapestry  of  the  Kennedy 
history.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  con- 
tinuing anger  for  the  slippery  behavior  at 


Chappaquiddick  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
lentless media  focus  on  the  Palm  Beach 
incident.  Without  Senator  Kennedy's  in- 
volvement, it  might  have  been  a  two- 
week  story  rather  than  the  marathon 
scandal  that  it  has  become. 

Senator  Kennedy,  who  has  been  for- 
given his  trespasses  over  and  over 
again,  has  what  recovering  alcoholics 
call  a  severe  case  of  denial,  which  is 
when  everyone  but  you  knows  that  your 
life  has  become  unmanageable.  Recent- 
ly, on  the  Today  show,  Bryant  Gumbel 
asked  the  senator  if  he  had  a  drinking 
problem,  and  he  said  no.  More  recently, 
he  was  quoted  in  a  newspaper  as  saying, 
"I  have  never  felt  I  had  a  problem  with 
alcohol,  and  I  don't  feel  it  now."  His 
great  friend  and  colleague  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch,  Republican  from  Utah,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  he  thought  Ted  Kenne- 
dy should  stop  drinking,  said,  "I  don't 
think  he's  an  alcoholic.  If  he  does  drink, 
he  becomes  very  jovial.  He's  not  mean, 
or  spiteful,  or  rotten.  He  always  seems  to 
be  in  control."  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  Joseph  and  Gwen  Kopechne,  the  par- 
ents of  Mary  Jo,  who  were  compensated 
with  a  $50,000  accidental-death  insur- 
ance policy,  plus  an  additional  $90,923 
from  the  senator's  own  pocket,  for  the 
loss  of  their  daughter,  would  agree  with 
Senator  Hatch  that  Ted  Kennedy  always 
seems  to  be  in  control. 

A  close  friend  of  the  senator's  said 
about  him,  "He  likes  drinking.  He 
doesn't  want  to  give  up  drinking.  He 
utterly  refuses  to  go  for  help.  Teddy 
used  to  be  so  much  fun.  He  kept  the 
whole  family  laughing.  After  the  deaths 
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of  Jack  and  Bobby,  his  dark  side  appeared,  which  can  only 
be  described  as  melancholy.  That  was  when  his  indiscretions 
started.  He  stops  drinking  from  December  to  February  every 
year,  so  he  thinks  he's  not  an  alcoholic."  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  story  after  story  after  story  of  loutish  behav- 
ior, in  Hyannis,  on  Nantucket,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  on 
Fishers  Island,  at  Claridge's  in  London,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
debutante  party  of  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  friends,  where, 
several  young  guests  reported,  his  tit-and-fanny-pinching 
was  "so  gross,"  and  his  drinking  totally  out  of  control.  In 
Leo  Damore's  best-selling  book,  Senatorial  Privilege,  Cleo 
O'Donnell,  the  brother  of  Kenny  O'Donnell,  the  former 
White  House  appointments  secretary  and  political  strategist 
under  President  John  Kennedy,  said,  "One  problem  Teddy 
always  had  was  keeping  it  in  his  pants — even  when  other 
people  were  around."  In  recent  years  there  have  been  con- 
firmed accounts  of  a  drunken  tabletop  episode  with  a  wait- 
ress as  well  as  public  fornication  with  a  lobbyist  in  La 
Brasserie,  a  Washington  restaurant.  There  is  also  the  by-now 
famous  photograph  of  the  senator  atop  a  woman  on  the  open 
deck  of  a  sleek  powerboat  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  picture 
that  prompted  another  senator  to  say  to  Kennedy,  "Well,  I 
see  you've  changed  your  position  on  offshore  drilling." 


After  the  Kennedys  and  their  houseguests  left  Palm  Beach 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  sort  of  adjutants  who  are  called 
in  to  clean  up  rich  people's  messes  arrived.  Among  them 
were  three  private  detectives  hired  to  investigate  the  personal 
life  of  the  alleged  victim  and  her  friends.  One  of  the  detec- 
tives, Steve  Roadruch,  is  so  apt  in  his  duties  that  he  is  called 
Dr.  Dirt  for  his  ability  to  unearth  embarrassing  facts  about 
any  person  he  is  investigating.  A  Palm  Beach  investigator 
said  admiringly  of  him,  "He  hits  pay  dirt  every  time."  An- 
other is  named  Tom  Meyers,  an  ex-F.B.I.  agent,  who  told 
reporters,  "If  seeking  the  truth  is  going  to  be  called  intimida- 
tion, then  I  will  continue  to  seek  the  truth."  They  have 
delved  into  the  alleged  victim's  sexual  history,  interviewed 
her  old  boyfriends,  and  attempted  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
abortions  she  may  have  had.  They  tried  to  discover  if  she  had 
a  history  of  drug  abuse,  and  talked  with  a  jailed  dealer  who 
had  told  police  that  he  had  sold  her  cocaine  in  the  past.  They 
have  even  quizzed  local  escort  services  and  pimps  to  see  if 
sl]e  ever  worked  as  a  hooker.  Their  information,  in  the  clas- 
sic tradition  of  demeaning  the  rape  victim,  could  be  used  to 
present  a  blemished  portrait  of  the  woman  which  would  dam- 
age her  credibility  as  a  witness  against  Willy  Smith. 

Meanwhile,  stories  began  to  circulate  in  the  press  corps 
that  William  Kennedy  Smith  might  himself  have  an  imper- 
fect past  in  his  sexual  behavior  with  women.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  reputation  that  recalls  that  of  his  late  uncle,  the 
slain  president,  although  the  tendency  toward  rough  behavior 
in  sex,  if  true,  is  his  own  variation.  His  personality  when 
sober  is  described  by  his  friends  as  "quiet,"  or  "charming," 
or  "sweet."  The  author  George  Plimpton,  a  close  family 
friend,  recalled  Willy's  moving  and  loving  eulogy  at  his  fa- 
ther's funeral  last  year.  However,  he  is  said  to  have  a  person- 
ality change  when  he  drinks,  becoming  aggressive  and 
difficult.  Names  of  girls — some  of  them  socially  exalted 
names — were  circulated  in  media  (Continued  oh  page  275) 
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ley  left  the  group  Shalamar  in  1983,  a  (for- 
mer) adviser  told  her  she'd  never  make  it  as 
a  solo  artist.  "They  all  told  me  that,"  she 
says,  smiling  her  radiant  Diana-esque  smile. 
"But  I'm  a  driven  woman.  I  didn't  care."  Af- 
ter two  top-ten  records  and  the  imminent, 
destined-to-go-platinum  Affairs  of  the  Heart, 
Watley  is  having  her  revenge  on  the  nay- 
sayers.  They  may  have  lumped  her  together 
with  Janet  Jackson  as  another  dance- 
crazed,  neo-disco  diva,  but  Watley  outdis- 
tanced any  comparisons;  she's  looser  than 
Jackson  and  funkier  than,  say,  Paula  Abdul. 
And  Watley's  niche  in  the  pop  firmament  is 
enhanced  by  a  tremendous  sense  of  style. 
A  former  Soul  Train  dancer,  she  once 
thought  of  becoming  a  fashion  designer, 
and  her  knack  for  reinvention — she  has 
gone  from  gamine  to  outrageous  neo- 
romantic  punkette  to  siren  and  back  again — 
has  always  complemented  her  music.  "I  style 
myself,"  she  says.  "I  got  that  from  my  par- 
ents— my  dad  would  change  clothes  four 
times  a  day.  It  drives  the  record  company 
crazy.  They  say,  'Don't  change  so  fast.  Peo- 
ple have  to  get  used  to  your  new  look.'" 
Watley  smiles  again.  "But  I  know  my  goals 
better  than  anyone — I  want  to  b<.  mega- 
famous  and  I  want  to  do  my  own  grocery 
shopping."  —LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 
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How  did  Boris  Yeltsin 

survive  the  old  order 

to  become  the  people's  only 

legitimate  hero? 

And  once  the  euphoria 

surrounding  his  victory 

over  the  hard-line  putschists 

passes,  will  he  be  able 

to  make  the  new  Russia 

work  in  a  way  that 

Gorbachev  could  not? 

T.  D.  ALLMAN  reports  from 

Moscow  and  Sverdlovsk 

on  the  rise  of  the  man 

who  seized  the  day 
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Barricades  in  Moscow 

and,  below,  Boris 

Yeltsin,  a  man 

who  has  done  what  so 

many  Russians 

desperately  want  to  do: 

learn  from  the 

mistakes,  and  move  on 

to  a  better  future. 
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he  crowd  was  sullen  until  Boris  Yeltsin 
took  off  his  clothes. 

Off  came  the  jacket  of  his  conserva- 
tive dark  suit;  off  came  the  tie,  the 
white  shirt.  Then  shoes,  then  socks.  Fi- 
nally, as  thousands  watched,  the  presi- 
dent of  Russia  took  off  his  pants.  It 
was  five  o'clock  on  a  chill  Siberian  af- 
ternoon in  May. 

"You  think  I've  sullied  myself  by 
compromising  with  Gorbachev?"  Yel- 
tsin asked  the  crowd  of  angry  coal  min- 
ers gathered  beside  the  Tom  River. 
"Well,  now  watch  me  cleanse  myself." 
At  which  point  Yeltsin — clad  only  in 
the  white  bikini-style  underpants  many 
Russian  men  wear — dived  into  the  river. 
The  Tom  freezes  solid  in  winter;  the  ice 
had  broken  just  two  weeks  earlier.  Ice 
floes  still  dotted  the  river. 
As  Yeltsin,  who  turned  sixty  last  February  1,  swam 
straight  out  into  the  river,  the  miners — who  were  on  strike 
against  derisory  wages  and  abysmal  working  conditions — 
started  cheering  and  applauding.  Yeltsin's  two  private  body- 
guards didn't  know  what  to  do.  One  began  racing  up  and 
down  the  riverbank.  The  other  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
was  about  to  plunge  in  when  he  stopped:  if  he  did  swim  after 
Yeltsin,  what  would  he  do  with  his  revolver? 

Two  hundred  yards  out  into  the  river,  one  of  Siberia's 
swiftest,  Boris  Yeltsin  disappeared  underwater.  Then  he  re- 
surfaced, purposefully  making  toward  shore.  Someone 
raced  to  get  a  towel.  "What  you  need  is  a  vodka,  Boris 
Nikolayevich,"  said  one  miner  as  Yeltsin  dried  himself 
and  put  on  his  clothes. 

"I'm  certainly  not  against  this,"  Yeltsin  replied.  But  in 
Russia  these  days,  vodka  is  nearly  as  scarce  as  lettuce  or 
light  bulbs.  No  one  in  the  crowd  had  any.  So  Yeltsin  contin- 
ued his  efforts  to  end  the  strike  without  the  benefit  of  this 
restorative — not  that  the  lack  of  vodka  stopped  him  from 
being  completely  successful. 

The  miners  did  go  back  down  into  the  pits,  as  Yeltsin 
urged— but  only  after  authority  over  the  mine  was  transferred 
from  the  Soviet  government,  headed  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
to  the  government  of  the  Russian  Republic,  which  Yeltsin 
heads.  For  the  first  time  the  miners  would  also  receive  a 
portion  of  the  foreign  exchange — precious  dollars  and  deut- 
sche  marks — when  their  coal  was  exported.  Most  important, 
the  workers  won  what  seventy-four  years  of  Communism 
had  always  promised  but  totally  denied  them:  control  over 
their  own  means  of  production.  "We  are  the  owners  now," 
as  one  strike  leader  put  it. 

"The  miners  were  confused  and  angry  when  Yeltsin  first 
asked  them  to  end  the  strike,"  said  a  close  friend  of  Yeltsin's 
who  was  with  him  on  that  trip.  "They  were  afraid  Boris 
Nikolayevich  was  turning  into  another  Moscow  elitist." 

Yeltsin's  foray  among  the  ice  floes,  as  far  as  the  miners 
were  concerned,  dispelled  that  fear.  Here  was  a  leader  who, 
just  like  them,  could  brave  the  elements,  survive  them,  and 
prevail.  Not  long  after,  similar  people,  all  overthe  immensi- 


ty of  Russia,  made  Yeltsin  the  first  freely  elected  leader  of 
that  nation  in  its  millennium-long  history. 

Politically  speaking,  Yeltsin's  swim  had  another  result  he 
certainly  welcomed,  and  probably  intended.  Gorbachev  had 
also  tried  to  settle  this  strike,  and  where  he  had  failed,  Yel- 
tsin succeeded. 

Settling  the  strike  was  a  signal  triumph  of  perestroika — for 
if  the  Soviet  Union  is  ever  going  to  liberate  itself  from  its 
past  disasters  it  .will  have  to  be  through  countless  such  re- 
structurings of  economic,  as  well  as  political,  power.  How 
had  Yeltsin  peacefully  wrested  control  from  the  apparatchiks 
in  Moscow,  and  transferred  it  to  the  people  who  actually 
produced  the  coal? 

Yeltsin  succeeded  partly  because  he  had  indeed  "sullied" 
himself  by  compromising  with  Gorbachev,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  had  offered  the  miners  something  more  important 
than  money:  the  possibility  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
way  they  lead  their  lives.  But  the  crucial  catalyst  was  that 
plunge  into  the  river. 

For  three  unforgettable  days  in  August,  the  whole 
world  was  like  those  miners  in  Siberia.  Countless 
millions  were  cheering  and  applauding  as  Yeltsin 
took  an  incomparably  more  menacing  crisis  and 
transformed  it  into  a  new  opportunity,  this  time  the 
opportunity  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
finally,  and  forever,  to  put  the  past  behind  them,  and 
begin  building  a  free,  decent,  productive  future. 
Those  three  days  were  unforgettable  because  of 
the  tanks,  because  of  the  people  surging  into  the 
streets.  But  they  were  unforgettable  for  another  reason.  We 
now  truly  do  live  in  one  world,  in  which  technology  and  the 
urge  for  freedom  combine  to  change  the  nature  of  events — to 
change  people  themselves.  Because  of  TV  cameras  and  satel- 
lites and  cellular  telephones  and  facsimile  machines,  history 
had  changed. 

As  they  faced  the  tanks,  the  people  making  history  knew: 
We  are  not  alone.  We  are  not  10,000.  We  are  not  100,000. 
Billions  share  our  urge  for  freedom,  and  they  are  with  us 
now.  And,  of  course,  the  one  Russian  people  everywhere 
saw  most,  and  heard  most,  was  Boris  Yeltsin.  Of  all  the 
unforgettable  images,  that  image  of  Yeltsin,  unarmed,  in  his 
civilian  suit,  standing  on  the  tank,  is  the  one  that  will  endure. 
It  is  the  one  children  will  see  illustrated  in  their  Russian- 
history  books  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

That  first  ominous  morning  in  Moscow,  as  the  tanks  trun- 
dled into  the  city,  people  had  a  desperate  need  for  informs 
tion — and  the  plotters  already  controlled  TV  and  radio.  But, 
more  than  facts,  people  needed  to  know:  What  docs  this 
mean?  What  is  at  stake  here?  Anything  worth  dying  for? 

Certainly  not  the  survival  in  office  of  Mikhail  Gorbfl 
chev — an  extraordinary  figure  who  lost  the  confidence  ol  his 
own  people  long  ago,  in  part  precisely  because  he  placed  his 
confidence  in  men  like  the  ones  who  overthrew  him  and  held 
him  prisoner  for  seventy-two  hours  in  his  lavish  dacha  in  the 
Crimea.  And  if  average  Russian  people  were  not  going  to 
face  the  tanks  for  Gorbachev's  sake,  then  for  what? 

Yeltsin  did  not  explain.  Instead,  with  one  sine  gesture,  IM 
personified — he  epitomized   with   his  own   body,   his  own 
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Shattered:  Yeltsin 

had  denounced  Gorbachev's 

love  of  luxury,  including 

the  same  Crimean  dacha 

where  the  Soviet  leader  was 

held  captive.  Here, 

(he  return  to  Moscow. 
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people.  Moscow  destroys  people. 


life — the  great  question  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  now 
had  to  answer,  and  answer  fast.  Who  would  be  on  top?  The 
tanks  or  the  freely  elected  representatives-of  the  people? 

The  great  train  of  events  that  had  begun  only  two  years 
ago  in  China,  having  swept  around  the  world  through  East- 
ern Europe  and  many  other  places,  had  now  come  almost  full 
circle.  Would  there  really  be  a  new  global  order  based  on 
democracy  and  the  democratization  of  technology?  Or  would 
not  just  one  but  two  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  be 
unable  to  transcend  the  past?  Then  Yeltsin  provided  the  an- 
swer: We  will  not  let  this  end  like  Tiananmen  Square. 

He  did  this  by  walking  out  of  the  big  white  headquarters  of 
the  Russian  Republic  and  walking  up  to  a  iank.  Then  Boris 
Yeltsin  climbed  on  top  of  the  tank,  and  stood  there.  From 
that  moment,  the  coup  was  doomed,  though  in  the  ensuing 
hours  before  it  totally  collapsed  Yeltsin  created  a  second 
symbol — and  this  was  a  truly  extraordinary  metamorphosis. 

No  one  would  die  for  Mikhail  Gorbachev — the  man  who 
had  launched  perestroika,  and  one  element  of  whose  current 
catastrophe  is  that  he  would  never  dream  of  taking  his 
pants  off  in  public.  But  now  millions  were  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  the  principle  Yeltsin  had  caused  Gorbachev 
to  embody.  For  Yeltsin  had,  fleetingly.  transformed  his  old 
enemy — the  man  who  had  once  humiliated  him  and  tried  to 
destroy  him — from  a  failed,  detested,  unelected  Commu- 


nist Party  boss  into  a  revered  symbol  of  constitutional, 
democratic  legitimacy. 

Even  before  the  coup,  while  Boris  Yeltsin  was  break- 
ing with  the  Communist  Party  and  dismissing  his 
K.G.B.  bodyguards,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  more  and 
more,  was  already  living  in  a  kind  of  luxurious  pris- 
on. The  day  Yeltsin  took  his  swim  in  the  Tom  River, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  away  Gorbachev  was  also 
displaying  himself  to  the  public.  Gorbachev,  unlike 
Yeltsin,  was  bundled  up  in  a  heavy  long  overcoat. 
He  never  took  off  his  scarf  and  fedora,  even  though 
it  was  already  sweater  weather  in  Moscow.  Up  on 
the  roof  of  Lenin's  mausoleum  in  Red  Square,  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  security  men,  Gorbachev,  looking  irritable  and 
unhappy,  was  as  isolated  from  the  Russian  people  as  any 
czar  or  commissar. 

True,  50,000  people  were  in  Red  Square  that  day.  Bal- 
loons filled  the  sky,  music  filled  the  air,  but  this  was  a  Po- 
temkin  celebration.  Admission  to  Red  Square  was  limited  to 
a  handpicked  crowd — Communist  Party  hacks,  obedient 
schoolchildren,  docile  pensioners. 

Beyond  these  stage-set  revelries,  central  Moscow  was  de- 
serted except  for  the  soldiers  and  militiamen  manning  the 
checkpoints   keeping   average   (Continued  on  page  263) 
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What  was  Jerzy  Kosinski 

trying  to  disguise  in  these  startling 

unseen  portraits? 

ANTHONY  HADEN-GUEST  asks 

photographer  CZESLAW  CZAPUNSKI, 

Kosinskf  s  confidant  and  collaborator 

on  their  unpublished  book, 

Kosinski  s  Passions,  finished  just 

months  before  the  writer's  suicide 


BEING  THKKK 


kosinski  himself  provided  the  false  hair, 
leather  mask,  and  assorted  other  props  used 
in  this  series  of  images. 


zeslaw  Czaplinski  arrived 
in  Manhattan  in  1979  to 
get  together  an  exhibition 
of  portraits  of  some  of  his 
countrymen  who  had 
found  success  in  New 
York.  He  showed  his 
portfolio  to  Jerzy  Ko- 
sinski.  Both  men  were 
from  the  Polish  town  of 
Lodz.  Photographer  and 
novelist  were  soon  fast 
friends. 

In  America,  Czaplinski 
became  fascinated  by  the 
spectacle  of  Halloween.  He  began  to 
shoot  pictures.  "Two  or  three  years  ago 
I  showed  Yurek  the  photos,"  Cza- 
plinski says,  "Yurek"  being  what  Jerzy 
Kosinski  was  and  is  called  by  his  fellow 
countrymen.  The  photographs  gave  Ko- 
sinski an  idea.  He  had  always  been  the 
subject  of  rumors — mostly  provoked  by 
himself — that  he  enjoyed  playing  games 
of  identity,  slipping  in  and  out  of  the 
shadows.  He  would  now  unmask  him- 
self. By  masking  himself. 

These  photographs  were  shot  during 
several  sessions  in  the  Manhattan  apart- 
ment where  Kosinski  lived  with  his 
wife,  Kiki.  The  writer  provided  the 
false  hair.  So,  too,  the  leather  mask. 
"We  made  twenty-five,  thirty  different 
pictures,"  says  Czaplinski.  The  book 
they  are  to  be  used  in,  which  is  to  be 
published  in  Poland,  at  least  first,  is  "a 
mosaic,  in  words  and  pictures" — Cza- 
plinski's  phrase — of  the  novelist's  life. 
It  is  called  Kosinski's  Passions. 

It  happened  that  Jerzy  Kosinski  was 
doing  very  little  writing  of  his  own  dur- 
ing this  period.  His  energies  were  whol- 
ly sapped  by  his  attempts  to  help  set  up 
such  Polish-American  financial  entities 
as  AmerBank,  which  opened  in  Warsaw 
just  one  week  after  his  suicide  in  May. 
This  spring  he  told  Czaplinski  that  the 
last  two  years  "turned  my  way  of  life 
totally  upside  down.  My  habits  until 
then  were  that  I  wrote  in  the  morning. 
Unfortunately,  during  negotiations  with 
the  bankers,  I  had  to  stop  writing  total- 
ly, since  meetings  began  at  breakfast 
and  continued  until  lunch." 

When  Czaplinski  said  at  least  the 
novelist  could  look  forward  to  making 
some  dough,  he  retorted  that  he  might 
as  easily  lose  everything.  Anyway,  he 
said,  "when  I  go  to  bed,  I  begin  to  re- 
call what  my  father  told  me,  that  you 
never  know  whether  you  will  wake  up,  I 
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do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  in  my  present  health  situation  it 
becomes  more  and  more  real." 

Czaplinski  does  not  believe  in  the  consensus  that  Kosin- 
ski's  primary  health  anxiety  was  over  his  arrhythmia — an 
irregular  heartbeat — noting  that  "he  lived  with  this  condition 
for  many  years,  as  do  millions  of  people."  Nor  does  he  think 
the  main  causes  of  his  depression  were  the  ever  active  ru- 
mors that  he  was  a  plagiarist  or  the  doldrums  of  his  American 
career.  There  was  something  else. 

"Apparently  the  problem  started  in  the  beginning  of 
1991,"  Czaplinski  states.  "We  met  at  the  end  of  January  to 
go  over  some  final  corrections  of  the  book.  As  we  spoke, 
Yurek  began  looking  for  some  documents  in  a  closet." 
Pointing  to  a  pile  of  suitcases,  also  in  the  closet,  Kosinski 
told  the  photographer  that  they  were  "useless." 

Why?  "I  have  forgotten  the  combinations  to  all  the 
locks,"  Kosinski  said.  He  had  made  up  the  combinations 
from  a  melange  of  dates — birthdays  and  so  forth,  he  ex- 
plained. Why  hadn't  he  written  the  combinations  down? 

"That  is  the  whole  point.  I  have  always  relied  on  my 
excellent  memory,  which  has  never  failed  me  before." 

Kosinski  went  to  Florida  to  play  polo  and  work  on  some 
essays  while  Czaplinski  went  to  Europe.  He  faxed  Kosinski 
upon  his  return  and  they  met  in  New  York  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  10.  Kosinski  was  still  in  his  pajamas,  and  the  pho- 
tographer could  see  the  electrodes  that  monitored  his  heart- 
beat. "I  must  confess  that  my  health  is  deteriorating," 
Kosinski  told  him. 

It  wasn't  the  heart,  though.  It  was,  again,  the  memory.  "I 
forgot  my  way  home  in  Florida,"  he  said.  "I  always  had 
splendid  orientation.  Yesterday,  in  a  restaurant  not  far  from 
home,  I  was  horrified  when  several  persons  threw  them- 
selves at  me.  From  their  informal  behavior  they  seemed  to  be 
my  close  friends.  I,  unfortunately,  did  not  know  with  whom 
I  was  speaking.  Kiki  wasn't  with  me."  Back  in  Manhattan, 
his  close  friend  Urszula  Dudziak,  a  jazz  singer,  suggested 
they  go  to  their  "favorite  place." 

"I  asked  her,  Where?"  Kosinski  told  the  photographer. 
"She  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  'Not  far  from  here.  Don't 
you  know?'  I  did  not  know!  Why  don't  you  begin  recording 
before  I  lose  all  my  strength?" 

Czaplinski  thinks  he  must  have  been  one  of  his  towns- 
man's only  confidants.  Where  Kosinski 's  American  friends 
were  concerned,  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  fear — Alz- 
heimer's?— to  himself.  Just  three  weeks  after  this  conversa- 
tion, on  May  3,  Kosinski  put  his  head  in  a  plastic  bag  and 
asphyxiated  himself  in  his  bath.  Surreal  as  this  sounds,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  gentle  death. 

In  March,  Kosinski  had  punctiliously  provided  an  explan- 
atory essay  to  the  photographer.  It  is  just  a  thousand  words 
long.  It  is  called  "Masking  Oneself"  and  deals  with  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  this  exotic  drive,  or,  rather,  it 
doesn't,  because  it  is  a  sadly  incoherent  piece  of  work.  In 
his  taped  discussion  with  Czaplinski,  though — they  are 
discussing  his  Polish-American  bank — Kosinski  is  tren- 
chant and  has  his  familiar,  dark  brilliance.  These  were  just 
two  selves  in  the  man  we  see  here  presenting  many  prepos- 
terous others,  shuffling  them  for  games  that  were  more 
than  just  games.  D 


SPOT  LIGHT 


Hockney's 

ABC 


he  versatile  characters 
shown  at  right,  H  and  U,  are  two  of  the  twenty-six  stars 
of  Hockney's  Alphabet,  an  abecedarian  volume  created 
expressly  to  raise  money  for  AIDS  programs  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  Drawn  with  brightly  sophisticated 
ingenuousness  by  David  Hockney,  the  letters  are  sup- 
ported by  written  entries  composed  by  a  correspond- 
ingly wide-ranging  host  of  novelists,  poets,  and 
playwrights,  each  of  whom  was  assigned  a  letter  by  the 
book's  editor,  Stephen  Spender.  The  results  are  an  ele- 
gant, often  surprising  exercise  in  free  association,  which 
ranges — as  the  passages  by  Martin  Amis  and  Julian 
Barnes  demonstrate  here — from  the  profoundly  person- 
al to  the  blithely  semantic,  from  the  ontological  (Joyce 
Carol  Oates  on  8,  as  in  Birth;  Paul  Theroux  on  D,  as  in 
Death)  to  the  practical  (Doris  Lessing,  who  provides  lyri- 
cally recorded  recipes  for  Pumpkins).  Some  of  the  pair- 
ings manifest  a  devilish  appropriateness  (Erica  Jong  got 
/;  Norman  Mailer,  F).  Only  two  of  the  entries  directly 
address  the  issue  of  AIDS.  But  each,  in  its  own  way, 
shows  how  twenty-six  primal  characters — an  incongru-  • 
ous  group,  after  all,  of  mere  lines  and  curves — can  be 
carefully  assembled  into  something  that  will  always  tes- 
tify to  the  pains  and  pleasures  experienced  in  the  short 
passage  of  any  life.  They  represent  an  affecting  contri- 
bution to  what  Spender  describes  in  his  poem  "The  Al- 
phabet Tree"  as  "a  dance  throughout  Time. .  .Where 
the  living  read  /  Those  more  living — the  dead!"  The 
book,  to  be  published  by  Faber  and  Faber  in  England 
and  by  Random  House  in  the  States,  will  be  launched 
next  month.  A  deluxe  edition  was  made  possible  by  a 
donation  from  William  A.  McCarty-Cooper,  the  Ameri- 
can interior  designer  who  died  of  AIDS.  Proceeds  go  to 
the  AIDS  Crisis  Trust  in  England  and  the  American  Friends 
of  AIDS  Crisis  Trust  in  the  U.S.  —BEN  BRANTLEY 


VANITY  FAIR/OCTOBi 


H  IS  FOR  HOMOSEXUAL 

T7"hen  I  was  nine  or  ten,  my  brother  and  I  obliged 
r  a  slightly  older  boy — Billy — on  a  deserted 
beach  in  South  Wales.  It  didn't  last  very  long,  and  my 
brother  and  I  took  turns,  but  our  wrists  ached  all  day. 
These  few  minutes — later  totemized  by  a  friend  as 
"Martin's  afternoon  of  shame  with  Billy  Bignall" — 
represent  my  active  homosexual  career  in  its  entirety. 
But  the  memory  leads  on  to  another  memory:  the 
nausea  and  despair  1  experienced  when,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  I  saw  my  Best  Friend  walking  from  the 
games  field  with  his  arm  over  the  shoulders  of  an- 
other boy. 

I  wish  I  understood  homosexuality.  1  wish  1  could 
intuit  more  about  it — the  attraction  to  like,  not  to  oth- 
er. Is  it  nature  or  nurture,  a  predisposition,  is  it  writ- 
ten in  the  DNA?  When  I  think  about  it  in  relation  to 
myself,  it  is  not  the  memory  of  Billy  Bignall  that 
predominates,  but  the  other  memory,  somehow  ex- 
panded, so  that  its  isolation  and  disquiet  become 
something  lifelong.  In  my  mind  I  call  homosexuality 
not  a  "condition"  (and  certainly  not  a  "preference"). 
I  call  it  a  destiny.  Because  all  I  know  for  certain  about 
homosexuality  is  that  it  asks  for  courage.  It  demands 


courage. 


-MARTIN  AMIS 


We  were  trying  to  decide  the  most  sinister  word 
in  the  English  language.  We  started,  unsurpris- 
ingly, with  horror-movie  stuff:  necromancer,  holo- 
caust, rabies,  syringe,  gout.  Soon  we  realized  that  this 
was  mere  representationalism:  bad  thing,  bad  word.  So 
we  became  adjectival:  crepuscular,  curdled,  inspissat- 
ed, fetid.  Then  we  tried  for  suggestiveness:  ought, 
ganglion,  ukaz.  We  got  skittish:  gherkin,  someone 
suggested,  and  VAT,  twinset,  virtue;  what  about  sinis- 
ter itself — isn't  that  pretty  sinister?  We  got  stuck  and 
went  back  to  bad  things  again:  wen,  oven,  plague. 
Finally  one  of  our  number  said,  "Unless.  .  ."  We  all 
looked  at  her.  "Yes?"  "No,  that's  the  answer,"  she 
replied.  "Unless .  .  .  "  It's  the  oiled  hinge  of  a  sentence, 
a  slick  clunk  of  the  points.  Remember  it  from  frighten- 
ing stories  in  childhood:  Unless  this  isn't  the  door  we 
came  in  by.  .  .  Imagine  it  in  bankruptcy:  Unless  I've 
misread  the  figures.  Fear  it  close  to  home:  Unless,  of 
course,  I  don't  love  you  any  more.  It  remains  menacing 
even  in  cliches:  Unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken .  Where- 
as but  is  a  short-arm  jab  in  the  face,  unless  is  the  subtle 
creak  from  underfoot  which  tells  you  that  you're  stand- 
ing on  a  trap-door.  Its  often  attendant  trail  of  dots, 
(whether  written  down  or  not)  extends  that  moment 
anguishingly:  Unless.  .  .  Then  the  padded  thump  and 
your  echoing  wail  as  you  fall  through  all  you'd  be- 
lieved, known,  relied  upon.  Unless:  the  most  sinister 
word  in  the  English  language.  — JULIAN  BARNES 


Somehow  she  made  it  through  Vegas,  Elvis,  and  her  own 
Marilyn-like  brush  with  mortality.  This  month,  thirty  years  aftec 
v   seduced  Hollywood  overnight,  the  ever  sultry  star  is  ma 
lie?  debut  at  New  York's  Radio  City  Music  HaU 
PAUL  RO^NFIEID  meets  the  last  of  the  red-ho* 
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ou  have  to  understand  walks  over  the  canyon  to  her  mother's  her,  in  1960,  singing  in  a  lounge  in  Ve- 

one  fundamental  thing  house  in  the  Valley  and  the  workouts  gas,  the  nineteen-year-old  Ann-Margret 

about   Ann-Margret:  Roger  has  devised  for  those  dancer's  was  on  the  cover  of  Life  being  dissected 

They  wrote  her  off.  legs  keep  her  in  shape.  In  Aspen,  where  by  Shana  Alexander.  She  broke  through 

Twice.  Before  she  was  the  Smiths  have  a  house,  she  outskis  in  films  as  Kim  MacAfee  in  Bye  Bye 

thirty-five.  They  said  it  people  half  her  age.  Birdie;  within  twelve  months,  she  was 

was  over  in  the  sixties,  We're  sitting  in  the  living  room  of  committed  to  sixteen  pictures  at  five 

when  she  did  one  terri-  her  Benedict  Canyon  home,  which  be-  studios.  When  she  shimmied  compul- 

ble   movie   too   many,  longed  to  Bogart  and  Bacall  during  their  ,  sively  on  the  1962  Academy  Awards,  she 

usually  playing  a  tramp,  honeymoon  period.  It's  small,  but  on  made  Hedda,  Louella,  and  Winchell  the 

They  said  it  again  in  ten  acres,  and  it  has  the  drama  of  a  morning  after;  Louella  crowned  her  the 


1972,  when  she  fell  twen- 
ty-two feet  off  a  platform 
at  the  Sahara  Tahoe  during 
a  nightclub  gig.  They  said 
she  was  drunk.  The  hotel, 
nervous  about  a  lawsuit, 
hired  private  eyes  to  fol- 
low her  for  six  months. 
They  discovered  what  ev- 
eryone in  Hollywood  al- 
ready knew — that  Ann- 
Margret  hardly  ever  went 
out  in  public,  except  to 
Raiders  games.  Then  the 
mob  rumors  started — how 
one  of  the  Nevada  crime 
families  wanted  a  cut  of 
her  $150,000  a  week  in 
Vegas.  How  the  manager- 
husband  said  no.  Him.  The 
Svengali.  Roger  Smith,  the 
former  actor,  Mr.  Heart- 
throb of  1959.  The  gossips 
said  that  he  made  a  fatal 
mistake  letting  A-M  do 
that  awful  John  Wayne 
picture,  The  Train  Rob- 
bers, after  her  triumph  in 
Mike  Nichols's  Carnal 
Knowledge.  That  her  ca- 
reer would  never  recover. 
To  let  her  go  from  Mike 
Nichols  to  John  Wayne! 

But  John  Wayne  didn't 
feel  that  way.  He  felt  the 
same  way  as  Lucille  Ball, 
who  called  her  "Junior." 
The  Duke  saw  A-M  as  a  show-business 
throwback,  a  personality-star,  just  like 
him.   Three   weeks  before  he  died, 
Wayne  sat  propped  up  in  his  bed  at  his 


MOTORCYCLE  MAMA:  Ann-Margret  still  has  the  body  language  of 
a  sexy  teenager — a  mixture  of  virgin  and  vixen. 


next  authentic  star.  She  dis- 
cussed marriage  with  Elvis 
Presley,  and  when  J.F.K. 
turned  forty-six  she  sang  at 
his  birthday,  just  as  M.M. 
had  a  year  earlier.  She  was 
even  immortalized  on  The 
Flintstones  as  "Ann  Mar- 
grock." 

All  of  which  made  Ann- 
Margret,  with  her  "twitch- 
pout-snarl  and  bump  rou- 
tine," as  Michael  Herr 
called  it,  a  favorite  media 
plaything  of  the  New 
Frontier  sixties.  Until  her 
1972  Oscar  nomination  for 
Carnal  Knowledge,  she 
was  called  a  female  Troy 
Donahue  and  a  vanilla  Ra- 
quel  Welch,  "a  lewd  me- 
chanical doll,"  as  Pauline 
Kael  put  it.  Following  the 
fall  in  Tahoe,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple thought  she  had  disap- 
peared, although  she  never 
really  did.  She  was  always 
working,  mostly  onstage, 
taking  her  lavish  revue 
around  the  world. 

Then,  in  1983,  Ann- 
Margret  consented  to  do  a 
TV  movie,  Who  Will  Love 
My  Children?  She  was 
nominated  for  an  Emmy, 
and  when  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck  won   instead,   she 


movie-star  lair — the  ebony  pool  next  to  told  the  crowd,  "The  award  really  be- 

the  entrance,  the  ivory  picket  fence  that  longs  to  Ann-Margret.  I  thank  her  for 

followsihe  long,  winding  driveway,  the  my  tears."  After  The  Two  Mrs.  Gren 

"media  room,"  with  the  framed  posters  villes,  in  1987,  A-M  became  the  Queen 

home  near  Los  Angeles  and  said,      from  her  forty  films.  It's  noon,  and  she's  of  the  TV  Movie.  (John  Kimble,  net 

"When  I  die,  I  want  Ann-Margret  to     wearing  pink  hot  pants,  a  silk  turban,  and  Triad  agent,  says  she's  "at  the  top  of 

dance  on  my  coffin.  If  you  don't  see  me     a  fourteen-carat  marquise  diamond  Peg-  every    network's    list")    OH    the    big 

in  five  minutes,  you'll'know  I'm  dead     gy  Fleming  could  have  skated  on.  screen  since  Alan  Alda's  bomb  A  New 
for  sure." 


Ann-Margret  winks  when  you  tell  her 
this  story,  and  crosses  her  cocktail-party 
legs.  Right  up  close  she's  still  the  cheer- 
leader she  once  was;  the  daily  five-mile 


"Duke  was  always  so  protective  of  Life,  three  years  ago,  A-M  at  fifty  has 

me,"  she  says  softly.  This  former  coed  just  finished  a  cameo  in  Disney's  up- 

from  Northwestern  knows  about  icons;  coming   musical,   Newsies.    And   this 

she's  been  one  for  thirty  years.   Two  month  she  confronts  a  career  long  pho- 

months  after  George  Burns  discovered  bia    about    (Continued   on   page  246 ) 
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William  Eggleston,  one  of  America's  most  important  photographers, 

is  a  southern  gentleman  whose  private  world  is  straight  out  of  Faulkner 

And  like  Faulkner's,  his  hard-edged  portraits  of  a  fading  South 

have  occasionally  put  him  at  odds  with  the  locals. 

RICHARD  B.  WOODWARD  reports  from  Memphis  as  Eggleston  's  work 

goes  on  show  at  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


eeting  William 
Eggleston — shy 
and  well-man- 
nered son  of  the 
South,  descen- 
dant of  planter 
aristocracy  in 
the  Mississippi 
Delta,  fifty-two 
years  old,  and 
father  of  three 
— it's  hard  to 
believe  the  sto- 
ries told  about  him  could  be  true.  Tall 
and  thin  and  pale,  with  the  devilish 
good  looks  of  a  silent-film  star,  he 
seems  like  a  charming  ghost.  A  ciga- 
rette held  in  long  fingers,  and  dressed  in 
what  could  be  called  his  uniform — 
knee-high  Austrian  safari  boots,  khaki 
pants,  stajched  white  shirt,  beige 
scarf — he  could  be  an  English  colonist 
in  East  Africa,  circa  1930,  a  member  of 
Isak  Dinesen's  decadent  set. 

Most  critics  and  curators  agree  that 
Eggleston,  one  of  America's  great  liv- 
ing photographers,  has  had  an  enor- 
mous influence  on  the  medium.  "He's 
the  beginning  of  modern  color  photog- 
raphy," says  John  Szarkowski,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art's  recently  retired 
director  of  photography. 

"There  are  three  photographers — 
Robert  Frank,  Diane  Arbus,  and  Eggle- 


ston— who  have  shown  me  the  images 
of  my  lifetime,"  says  Walter  Hopps, 
founding  director  of  the  Menil  Collec- 
tion. "And  of  the  three,  Bill  is  the  only 
one  with  ambitions  for  photography  that 
go  beyond  the  making  of  a  single  per- 
fect picture,  who  keeps  his  work  cen- 
tered on  turf,  as  though  the  center  of  the 
cosmos  were  the  Mississippi  Delta." 

David  Byrne,  who  invited  Eggleston 
-to  the  set  of  his  pseudo-documentary, 
True  Stories,  is  one  of  many  who  began 
photographing  under  his  spell.  "His 
work  doesn't  show  the  usual  visual  hier- 
archy," says  Byrne.  "He's  not  judging 
'ugly'  or  'beautiful.'  He  sees  without 
prejudice,  in  all  senses  of  the  word." 

But  Eggleston 's  stature  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  distinctive  picture-makers 
is  matched — and  in  some  quarters  sur- 
passed— by  a  reputation  for  outlandish 
behavior  and  substance  abuse  on  a 
Hunter  S.  Thompson  scale.  The  stories 
have  common  themes — alcohol,  drugs, 
women,  and  guns — and  tales  of  dissipa- 
tion are  reported  by  anyone  who  has 
spent  much  time  with  Eggleston,  espe- 
cially on  his  home  ground  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

He  keeps  up  two  large  homes  there, 
one  with  his  wife,  Rosa,  in  east  Mem- 
phis, known  as  "the  Walnut  Grove 
house";  the  other  with  his  girlfriend, 
Lucia  Burch,  near  the  heart  of  the  city, 


known  as  "the  Midtown  house."  This 
delicate  arrangement  has  existed,  each 
woman  aware  of  the  other,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Anyone  wishing  to 
track  down  Eggleston  has  to  call  both 
houses,  and,  more  often  than  not,  no 
one  at  either  place  will  have  any  idea 
where  he  is. 

For  the  first  two  days  of  my  visit  in 
April,  Eggleston  seemed  so  reluctant  to 
talk  about  himself  that  it  was  painful  to 
ask  him  anything.  At  our  first  meeting, 
in  the  bar  at  the  Peabody  Hotel  in  down- 
town Memphis,  he  sat  with  his  head 
turned  at  a  ninety-degree  angle,  staring 
off  through  his  cigarette  smoke  and  sip- 
ping at  a  glass  of  whiskey  as  he  an- 
swered each  question  slowly  and  softly 
throughout  the  afternoon.  He  was  gra- 
cious, if  remote,  in  discussing  photog- 
raphy and  music,  his  childhood  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  adulthood  in  Memphis. 

By  the  third  day  of  my  visit,  I  had 
met  Rosa  and  Lucia,  both  of  them  un- 
derstandably cool  about  a  journalist  in 
their  midst.  Neither  woman  would  talk 
about  him  ("Someone  would  have  to 
twist  my  arm,"  Rosa  told  me),  and  Eg- 
gleston has  taken  some  delight  in  their 
uneasiness.  "Lucia  thinks  it's  'so  com- 
mon' that  I'm  talking  to  you,"  he  says, 
mocking  the  idiom. 

I  am  less  concerned  about  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  his  complicated  ro- 
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mances,  however,  than  I  am  about  why 
he  is  asking  me  to  transport  him  every- 
where, to  the  corner  store  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  to  the  pharmacy  for  a  myste- 
rious elixir,  back  and  forth  between 
Midtown  and  Walnut  Grove.  As  we 
drive  south  on  the  legendary  Highway 
61,  tobacco  and  cotton  fields  on  either 
side,  the  sight  of  a  police  car  that  is 
slowing  traffic  prompts  an  answer. 

"There  are  two  bench  warrants  out 
for  my  arrest,"  he  says  with  a  grimace. 
"For  not  going  to  court,  you  know." 
The  first  contempt  citation,  he  says, 
arose  from  an  arrest  after  he  became 
"militaristic"  in  a  restaurant.  He 
doesn't  remember  much.  "I  don't  know 
what  I  was  on,  but  I  caused  a  real  dis- 
turbance," he  says.  The  second,  after  a 
D.W.I. ,  has  landed  him  in  deep  trouble. 
He  needs  to  locate  that  judge  who's  a 
friend  of  the  family.  "I've  really  got  to 
do  something  about  that,"  he  says 
gravely,  as  if  he's  suddenly  remem- 
bered to  fix  a  leak  in  the  shed  roof. 

The  door  opened  on  his  criminal  past, 
with  Eggleston  neither  boastful  about  it 
nor  particularly  contrite,  I  want  to  know 
if  it's  true  that  he  was  arrested  once  for 
firing  a  gun  in  public.  "No,"  he  says, 
annoyed.  "Who  told  you  that?"  I  say 
that  I  heard  the  story,  and  others  like  it, 
from  several  Memphis  sources.  "No," 
he  repeats,  adding  helpfully,  "I've  fired 
guns  in  the  house." 

I  had  noticed  two  panes  were  gone 
from  the  floor-to-ceiling  stained-glass 
window  over  the  landing  at  Walnut 
Grove.  But  you  can't  always  be  sure 
with  Eggleston  which  house  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  so  after  a  long  pause  I  ask. 

"Both  houses,"  he  says  brightly. 
"Lucia  and  I  have  shot  at  each  other 
lots  of  times.  She  once  aimed  a  .410 
shotgun  at  me.  Those  pictures  of  mine 
hanging  on  the  walls  aren't  there  just 
because  she  likes  them.  They're  cover- 
ing up  bullet  holes,  some  of  them." 

It  is  typical  of  Eggleston  to  be  of- 
fended at  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
done  in  public  what  a  southern  gentle- 
man, like  himself,  has  the  good  man- 
ners to  keep  private.  And  the  more  one 
knows  about  him,  the  more  an  exchange 
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The  house  at  Walnut  Grove  {left). 

Right,  top  to  bottom:  two  cockatiels  at  the 

Midtown  house  Eggleston  shares  with 

Lucia  Burch;  Civil  War  memorabilia  in 

the  Midtown  house's  front  hall; 

Eggleston,  his  wife,  Rosa,  and  his  daughter, 

Andra,  in  Walnut  Grove. 


Photographs  by  MAUDE  SCHUYLER  CLAY 


Eggleston  is 
'of  a  generation  that's 
on  the  crack  of  history. 


of  gunfire  between  consenting  adults 
seems  nothing  much  to  be  ashamed  of. 
A  gothic  celebration  of  absurdity,  along 
with  a  penchant  for  violence,  can  be 
found  in  many  of  his  pictures  as  well. 
Like  Faulkner,  he  has  shot  holes  in  the 
fine  plaster  walls  of  the  Old  South,  and 
documented  a  land  of  shopping  centers 
and  suburban  tract  homes  that  many  of 
his  neighbors  would  rather  ignore.  He 
has  a  shared  history  with  the  people  and 
sites  he  portrays.  And  Eggleston's  eye, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  grotesque, 
forgives;  he  finds  amazing  harmonies  in 
the  most  unlikely  places. 

As  Eudora  Welty  writes  in  her  intro- 
duction to  his  recent  book,  The  Demo- 
cratic Forest,  "We  have  become  used  to 
what  we  live  with,  calloused  (perhaps  in 
self-protection)  to  what's  happened  to  the 
world  outside  our  door,  and  we  now  ac- 
cept its  worsening.  But  the  Eggleston 
vision  of  his  world  is  clear,  and  clarifying 
to  our  own.  .  .  .  What  is  there,  however 
strange,  is  accepted  without  question;  fa- 
miliarity will  be  what  overwhelms  us." 

William  Eggleston  is 
an  artist  who  has 
traveled  from  infamy 
to  immortality  with 
few  watering  holes 
in  between.  His  sen- 
sational one-man  de- 
but at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  1976  incited  the  kind  of 
vicious  scorn  that  rarely  unites  the  art 
world  anymore.  Art  critic  Hilton  Kra- 
mer fumed  that  the  pictures  were  "per- 
fectly boring."  Owen  Edwards  in  The 
Village  Voice  found  in  the  work  "little 
more  than  glossy  pretension."  Gene 
Thornton,  the  photography  critic  at  The 
New  York  Times,  reported  it  as  "the 
most  hated  show  of  the  year." 

"There  wasn't  any  positive  feed- 
back," remembers  Walter  Hopps,  Eg-, 
gleston's  longtime  friend  and  supporter. 
"I  hadn't  seen  anything  so  inflammatory 
since  Warhol  in  '62  and  '63.  It  was  horri- 
ble. They  called  it  'cracker  chic' 

The  75  photographs  shown,  edited 
from  375  pictures  shot  primarily  be- 
tween 1969  and  1971,  and  then  further 
edited  to  4S  pictures  for  the  accompany- 
ing book,  William  Eggleston's  Guide, 
were  so  devoid  of  normal  artistic  affec- 
tation that  almost  everyone  was  baffled 
or  enraged.  The  subjects  were  simple  to 
the  point  ol  inscrutability:  a  tricycle 
seen  from  ground  level;  the  tiled  w.ills 
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of  a  shower;  the  inside  of  an  oven;  an  evening  meal  set  for 
one;  and  an  eerie  cast  of  characters,  some  of  them  lost  in 
America,  others  just  hanging  out. 

Most  shocking  of  all,  everything  was  in  color.  Nearly  all 
serious  photographers  up  to  that  time  had  preserved  their  most 
lasting  thoughts  in  black  and  white,  where  the  chromatics  of 
the  natural  world  could  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  band  of  grays. 
Unreliable  until  the  technology  improved  in  the  sixties,  color 
was  chosen  mainly  to  punch  up  a  scene — garishly,  for  effect, 
by  artists  of  questionable  character.  Walker  Evans  summarized 
the  matter  for  many:  "Color  photography  is  vulgar." 

Eggleston's  color  was  different.  The  subjects  in  his  photo- 
graphs were  rendered  with  a  palette  so  ordinary  it  was  star- 
tling. The  ham,  baked  potato,  and  iced  tea  on  the  dining- 
room  table  were  laid  out  as  nothing  more  than  another  heavy, 
lonely,  southern  meal.  The  shower's  green  tile  had  the  faded 
grottiness  of  something  used  every  day  for  years — the  way 
all  showers  look  after  a  while.  Everything  seemed  as  foreign 
and  yet  perfectly  plain  as  a  family  album  found  in  the  drawer 
of  a  peculiar  neighbor.  There  was  also  something  disturbing 
suggested  by  the  images,  something  ominous.  The  empty 
shower  brought  to  mind  a  torture  chamber;  a  blood-red  ceil- 
ing exploded  like  a  violent  hallucination;  the  open  black 
oven  could  have  been  a  suicide's  last  glimpse  of  the  world. 

Now,  fifteen  years  after  his  scandalous  premiere,  Eggle- 
ston  has  been  embraced  by  critics  and  museums.  The  Demo- 
cratic Forest  (1989),  his  first  commercially  published  book 
since  the  MOMA  show,  was  one  of  the  best-received  collec- 
tions of  the  year.  Andy  Grundberg,  photography  critic  of  The 
New  York  Times,  dubbed  Eggleston  "one  of  the  medium's 
rare  geniuses."  In  a  show  that  opens  on  September  26  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  he  will  be  presented  as  the  key 
figure  in  the  eighties  movement  away  from  street  photogra- 
phy and  toward  personal  documentary.  In  February  he  will 
receive  a  three-hundred-picture  exhibition  at  London's  Bar- 
bican Centre;  van  Gogh  will  be  on  one  floor,  Eggleston  on 
the  other. 

Anyone  who  spends  time  with  Eggleston  exhausts  much 
of  it  waiting  around  for  him.  Born  and  married  into 
wealth,  he  has  never  held  a  job  or  met  a  deadline  in  his  life. 
He  keeps  to  his  own  schedule,  erratic  and  nocturnal,  and 
what  an  art  dealer  calls  his  "rock  'n'  roll  time"  has  become 
increasingly  hard  to  synchronize  with  anyone  else's  watch. 
He  never  would  have  appeared  at  his  MOMA  opening  had  not 
friends,  who  noticed  after  an  hour  that  the  honored  artist  of 
the  evening  had  not  arrived,  retrieved  an  inebriated  Eggle- 
ston from  his  hotel  room. 

His  complex  personal  life  is  reflected  by  surroundings  of 
glorious  ruination.  A  soft-green  1956  Bentley  Continental 
convertible,  badly  in  need  of  restoration,  sits  in  the  garage  at 
Walnut  Grove.  Scattered  around  the  large  rooms  of  the 
house,  constructed  along  the  lines  of  an  Italian  villa,  are  back 
issues  of  Artforum  and  assorted  antique  cameras.  A  rare, 
superb  1957  bottom-loading  Canon  sits  in  a  fruit  bowl;  a 
silver  Leica  in  a  plastic  bag  hides  among  cereal  boxes  in  the 
pantry.  Stacks  of  photos  lie  on  the  floor  and  on  tables;  more 
bulge  from  cabinets  and  drawers.  And  arrayed  on  an  Oriental 
rug   at   the   foot   of  the   stairs   (Continued  on  page  238) 
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hey' re  definitely  myste- 
rious and  undoubtedly  ooky;  they  do  live  in 
a  museum,  and  this  Thanksgiving,  people 
will  certainly  come  to  see  'em.  They  are,  of 
course,  Morticia  and  Gomez  and  Uncle  Fes- 
ter, who  along  with  their  brethren  and  ser- 
vants (Lurch!  Wednesday!  thing!)  make  up 
the  Addams  Family,  one  of  America's  most 
beloved  television  dynasties.  The  show  came 
to  prominence  as  a  sixties  cult  classic,  but  the 
Addams  Family  filmmakers  dug  deeper  for 
ghoulish  inspiration.  "We  went  back  to 
[New  Yorker  cartoonist]  Charles  Addams's 
original  drawings,  on  which  the  characters 
were  based,"  says  first-time  director  Barry 
Sonnenfeld,  who  worked  as  a  cinematogra- 
pher  on  Miller's  Crossing,  When  Harry  Met 
Sally. . .,  and  Misery.  The  result  is  a  movie 
that  Sonnenfeld  describes  as  "handsome 
and  rich  and  dark  and  wacky."  The  sublime 
casting  supports  that  depiction:  Anjelica 
Huston  was  born  to  play  the  sly  seductress 
Morticia,  and  Raul  Julia  is  both  absurd  and 
absurdly  dashing  as  Gomez.  The  plot 
hinges  on  the  return  (from  the  dead?)  of 
someone  who  claims  to  be  Uncle  Fester, 
played  by  Christopher  Lloyd.  The  Ad- 
damses  may  have  trouble  identifying  one 
another,  but,  quirks  and  chaos  aside,  they 
are  a  close-knit  clan.  "It's  an  incredibly  ro- 
mantic movie,"  says  Sonnenfeld.  "A  great 
love  story."  —LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 
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The  Silent  Passa 


In  this  decade,  the  point  women  among  the  baby-boomers  will  begin  the  often 
harrowing  passage  into  menopause.  What  are  their  options,  and  risks?  And  why 
is  the  medical  establishment  still  so  poorly  informed  about  this  biological  inevita- 
bility? In  a  very  personal  report,  GAIL  SHEEHY  talks  to  women  who  are 
speaking  out  on  "the  last  taboo"  and  on  the  shocking  politics  of  menopause 


group  of  recognizably  high-powered 
media  women  on  the  shady  side  of 
forty  were  spaced  around  the  table 
between  their  husbands  or  lovers  at 
a  Washington  dinner  party  when  a 
single  sentence  shattered  their  calm. 
It  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  stun- 
ning network  newswoman  who  ordi- 
narily speaks  in  ninety-second  bursts 
of  inside-the-Beltway  shorthand. 

"O.K.,  there  are  only  two  sub- 
jects worth  talking  about — meno- 
pause and  face-lifts."  It  was  as 
though  a  nine-hundred-pound  goril- 
la had  just  jumped  up  on  the  table. 

Menopause  may  be  the  last  taboo, 
the  stigma  of  stigmas.  The  first 
friend  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject is  a  sultry-looking  woman  of 
fifty  who  has  always  prided  herself 
on  her  body,  her  tennis  g.  me,  and 
her  choice  of  husband,  a  famous  au- 


thor who  looks  somewhat  younger  than  she.  I  asked  if  she 
had  ever  talked  with  anyone  about  menopause. 

"No.  And  I  don't  want  to." 

"Women  don't  bring  up  the  subject  around  you?" 

"One  friend  did,"  she  said  sourly.  "I  haven't  seen  her 
since." 

Another  woman,  a  big-time  public-television  producer 
whose  natural  temperament  is  appallingly  calm,  recalled 
with  rueful  laughter  her  first  sign  of  the  change  of  life.  She 
was  seated  between  two  titans  of  industry  at  a  high-protocol 
Park  Avenue  dinner  party,  the  kind  where  the  place  cards 
look  like  tracings  from  the  Book  oj  Kelts,  and  she  was  feeling 
particularly  confident  and  pretty  in  her  new  black  designei 
suit  with  its  flattering  white  satin  collar  when  out  of  the  blue 
a  droplet  of  something  hit  her  collar.  Then  another  drop 
What  the —  Was  the  help  dribbling  wine?  Could  there  he  i 
leaky  ceiling  above  all  that  gorgeous  boiserie?  Suddenly  she 
noticed  her  husband's  gaze  turn  to  alarm  from  across  the 
table:  what  horrible  thing  was  happening  to  her?  She  put  a 
hand  to  her  face.  Her  forehead  was  as  wet  as  a  swamp. 

Oh  no,  said  her  eyes,  not  me!  as  the  moisture  began  run 
ning  in  rivulets  down  her  face  and  slipping  oil  her  chin 


plop — onto  her  pearly  satin  collar.  Should  1  pick  up  the 
white  linen  napkin  and  wipe  my  forehead?  She  reached  for 
the  five-hundred-threads-per-inch  napery,  hesitated — No,  all 
the  makeup  will  come  off  on  the  damned  napkin — when  a 
few  more  plops  fell  into  her  decolletage.  Frantic,  she  began 
dabbing  at  her  face.  Trying  to  pretend  it  wasn't  happening, 
she  turned  to  her  dinner  partner  and  began  smiling  and  mop- 
ping, chatting  and  fanning,  laughing  at  his  jokes  and  dab- 
bing, trying  to  keep  up  her  end  of  the  conversation,  while  she 
wanted  nothing  more  in  this  world  than  to  disappear  into  the 
kitchen  and  tear  off  her  clothes  and  open  the  freezer  door — 
never  mind  that  it  was  February — and  just  stand  there. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  She  and  her  husband  have  had  the 
Thermostat  Wars  usual  in  menopausal  households:  "It's 
freezing  in  here!"  "No,  it's  boiling."  "Did  you  turn  the 
thermostat  below  fifty  again?"  "Oh,  why  don't  you  just  get 
some  flannel  pajamas!"  But  the  producer  is  one  of  the  lucky 
ones:  she  has  had  no  other  indicators  beyond  hot  flushes  that 
she  is  passing  into  another  stage  of  life. 

Right  now,  the  number  of  American  women  in  perimeno- 
pause  (the  term  that  is  used  to  designate  the  transition  phase 
between  regular  periods  and  no  periods  at  all),  in  meno- 
pause, or  past  menopause  totals  43  million.  And  the  next 
decade  will  see  an  explosion  in  the  menopausal  population  in 
the  United  States — the  number  of  women  between  the  ages 
of  forty-five  and  fifty-four  will  increase  by  half,  from  13 
million  to  19  million.  The  sheer  numbers  may  at  last  confer 
normalcy  on  this  predictable  passage. 

I  know  what  you're  thinking.  "Thank  God  this  is  an  arti- 
cle that  I  don't  have  to  read."  Because  you're  not  menopaus- 
al. You're  not  fifty  yet,  or  even  close.  That's  the  first 
misconception. 


Menopause  is  arbitrarily  defined  as 
one's  last  menstrual  period,  as  if  it 
were  a  single  point  in  time.  The.me- 
dian  age  at  which  women  in  Western 
countries  stop  ovulating  altogether  is 
50.8.  But  today  there  are  no  clear  age 
cues  as  to  when  the  long  transition 
begins,  or  when  it  ends.  Many  women  go  right 
onto  hormone  therapy  and  continue  having  peri- 
ods as  if  they  were  still  reproductive. 

Margaret  Mead,  the  pioneering  anthropolo- 
gist, persuaded  her  doctor  to  try  giving  her  shots 
of  estrogen, .the  primary  female  hormone,  for  a 
circulatory  problem  when  she  was  forty-eight, 
"and  it  worked,"  she  noted  in  a  brief  medical 
history  made  available  to  me  by  her  daughter,  the  anthropolo- 
gist Mary  Catherine  Bateson,  who  is  puzzled  about  when  her 
mother  actually  became  menopausal.  At  age  fifty-three.  Dr. 
Mead  noted  "longer  space  between  periods  and  lower  flow." 
But  she  continued  to  have  hormone-induced  periods  for  anoth- 
er eight  years,  whereupon  she  asserted  that  she  had  held  off 
menopause  until  her  sixties. 

What's  more,  nearly  one-third  of  the  women  in  the  United 
States  reach  menopause  through  surgery— an  astounding  fig- 
ure. (North  America  leads  the  world  in  numbers  of  hysterec- 
tomies.) The  majority  of  these  women  have  hysterectomies 


between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-four.  Having  one's 
uterus  removed  does  not  dispense  with  menopause.  In  fact,  it 
frequently  brings  it  on  earlier. 

To  add  to  the  age  blurring,  researchers  now  admit  they 
have  underestimated  the  number  of  younger  women  who  ex- 
perience symptoms  of  menopause  even  though  they  still  have 
periods.  "We  know  now  there  are  women  who  start  experi- 
encing changes  in  their  menstrual  cycle  in  their  late  thirties," 
says  Phyllis  Kernoff  Mansfield,  a  veteran  researcher  of  fe- 
male cycles  at  Penn  State. 

This  is  part  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  view  the 
adult  life  cycle  of  women.  The  biological  transition  of  meno- 
pause is  no  longer  an  age-tied  marker  event. 

Professor  Mansfield  herself  registered  the  first  signs  in  her 
early  forties.  Having  always  had  a  normal  and  very  predict- 
able cycle,  she  was  unnerved  when  her  periods  became 
heavier  and  more  frequent.  "I  would  have  to  schedule  family 
camping  trips  and  conferences  around  my  cycle."  Although 
she  studied  and  went  for  checkups,  still,  in  the  back  of  her 
mind,  was  a  common  fear:  Are  my  organs  deteriorating? 

She  noticed  something  odd,  too,  about  her  moods.  As  a 
researcher,  she  knew  that  pre-menstrual  stress  occurs  after 
ovulation.  But  when  one's  cycle  becomes  erratic,  with  peri- 
ods every  two  or  three  weeks,  or  two  or  three  months  apart, 
how  does  one  know  when,  or  if,  ovulation  occurs? 

"I'll  have  a  really  long  period  of  magnificent  energy  and 
acute  mental  functioning,  even  brilliance,  when  I'm  never 
tired,  always  very  up,  producing  like  crazy.  At  first  I 
thought,  Oh!  So  this  is  going  to  be  part  of  my  new  personal- 
ity. Then  just  as  suddenly  I  fell  into  a  period  of  intense 
anxiety — and  that  lasted  for  a  month.  I  thought,  So,  is  this  it? 
But  once  I  got  my  period,  the  despond  just  lifted  and  dissi- 


I  don't  know  how  to  be  fifty. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  fifty  like 
my  mother,  and  there  haven't  really 
been  any  models. 


: ; 


pated  in  one  day.  So  then  you  think.  What  happens  when 
there  are  no  more  cycles?  Is  there  one  mood  that  persists?  Is 
it  permanent  mellowing?  Permanent  anything?" 

What  happens  if  I  can't  be  me  anymore? 

Dr.  Trudy  Bush,  epidemiologist  and  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  provides  perspective.  "For  a  long  time 
we've  thought  of  menopause  as  a  very  sudden  event.  It  really 
isn't.  The  ovaries  start  producing  less  estrogen  probably  in  the 
mid-thirties.  There's  a  gradual  loss  of  estrogen  production  and 
other  hormones  until  they  finally  stop  putting  out  very  much 
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estrogen  at  all.  It's  not  uncommon  to  see  symptoms  in  the 
early  forties  as  a  sign  of  gradual  estrogen  withdrawal." 
Acute  or  prolonged  stress  can  affect  a  woman's  cycle  at 
any  point  in  her  life.  Top  literary  agent  Lynn  Nesbit  has  an 
exceptionally  demanding  career,  which  helped  to  precipitate 
a  very  sudden  change  in  her  cycle.  Somewhat  nonplussed, 
she  went  to  her  gynecologist,  a  venerated  Park  Avenue  prac- 
titioner who  has  seen  her  through  the  birth  of  two  children 
("I  see  him  as  my  savior").  He  told  her  she  should  have  a 
D&C,  after  which  her  cycle  disappeared  for  four  months. 
When  she  was  next  examined,  the  doctor  announced  that  her 
hormone  level  had  fallen  drastically.  She  had  just  turned 


Unless  you  have  a  really 
decent  guy,  talking  about  menopause 

is  like  taking  hemlock. 


fifty.  The  doctor  wanted  to  put  her  on  Premarin  and  Provera, 
the  usual  combined-hormone  therapy. 

Being  an  extremely  healthy,  dynamic  woman  and  disci- 
plined about  diet  and  exercise,  Nesbit  was  nervous  about  this 
advice — after  all,  there  was  the  well-publicized  risk  of  breast 
cancer.  "I  thought,  Oh,  God,  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  just 
pop  hormones."  Then  she  thought  about  her  youthful-look- 
ing seventy-five-year-old  mother,  who  has  never  gone  a  day 
for  three  decades  without  her  Premarin.  And  her  doctor  add- 
ed to  all  the  conventional  reasons  a  couple  that  were  new  and 
thought-provoking:  "It  keeps  your  memory,  and  you  don't 
wrinkle  as  badly." 

That  sold  her.  "I  look  at  three  of  my  friends  who  don't 
take  hormones  and  their  skin  looks  like  leather."  So,  never 
having  experienced  a  hot  flash  or  any  change  in  energy  level, 
the  superagent  has  temporarily  detoured  around  this  pro- 
found passage,  or  at  least  the  immediate  physical  experience 
of  it.  Like  many  women  who  choose  hormone  therapy  and 
are  lucky  enough  to  adjust  to  it  easily,  Nesbit  can  say,  "No, 
I  don't  consider  myself  a  menopausal  woman.  I  never  even 
think  about  it." 

Over  the  next  few  years  the  boardrooms  of  America 
are  going  to  light  up  with  hot  flashes.  The  point 
women  among  the  baby-boomers,  those  now  in 
their  mid-forties,  are  the  first  among  their  genera- 
tion to  approach  the  passage  into  menopause.  Most 
are  operating  at  1 10  percent.  They  may  be  in  com- 
mand positions  in  their  professional  life,  or  starting 
over  to  get  a  graduate  degree,  while  also  feeling  a  new  sense  of 
social  obligation.  Those  who  have  remained  childless  and  had 
conflicted  feelings  about  it  can  turn  their  caregiving  instincts 
outward.  The  married  ones  have  a  new  chance  for  romance 
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with  a  neglected  husband,  now  that  the  nest  is  empty;  the 
divorced  or  widowed  ones  may  choose  to  savor  their  indepen- 
dence or  delight  in  a  new  love,  or  a  new  sexual  orientation. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  many  women  over  forty-five  are 
likely  to  be  sandwiched  between  an  abruptly  dependent  par- 
ent or  in-law  who  is  entering  the  twilight  of  ill  health,  and 
the  continued  dependence  of  children  who  today  remain  ado- 
lescent until  the  end  of  their  twenties — and  even  move  back 
in!  This  is  no  time  to  suddenly  find  one  can't  sleep,  or  can't 
shake  the  blues,  or  lacks  the  old  zip. 

The  nervousness  and  uncertainty  one  discovers  just  be- 
neath the  surface  among  even  the  most  attractive  and  suc- 
cessful women  edging  toward  fifty  are  a 
testament  to  the  power  of  the  taboo  that  still 
surrounds  this  mysterious  "change  of  life." 
A  high-profile  executive  I  know  went 
through  a  major  career  move  in  her  late  for- 
ties, the  sort  of  jump  that  inevitably  kicks  up 
gossip.  One  of  her  best  friends  warned  her, 
"You  know,  this  could  be  a  very  bad  mark 
on  your  career  because  people  will  say, 
'She's  probably  postmenopausal.'  You  lose 
your  value." 

"What  are  you  saying!"  the  executive 

gasped  in  disbelief.  "A  dried-up,  over-the- 

hill,  nasty  old  me?  Do  you  really  think  that 

could  be  the  perception  out  there?"  From  a  distance,  clad  in 

a  T-shirt,  jeans,  and  Top-Siders,  the  slim  blonde  woman 

could  still  be  mistaken  for  fourteen. 

"Well,  you  are  getting  older,"  warned  the  friend,  possi- 
bly projecting  her  own  menopausal  malaise. 

"I  was  flushed  with  rage,"  admits  the  executive.  "Be- 
cause that  meant  I  might  be  perceived  as  having  no  power." 
She  began  brooding  on  her  mother's  experience.  From  fam- 
ily pictures  she  remembered  that  her  mother  had  been 
"cute"  in  her  early  fifties,  but  later  in  that  decade,  all  at 
once,  "her  whole  face  died."  So  the  executive  had  been 
spending  more  time  on  maintenance:  getting  her  hair  high- 
lighted more  frequently,  going  for  collagen  shots,  doing  lots 
of  "teeth  things,"  dropping  weight  at  a  ritzy  spa.  Her  first 
line  of  defense,  she  decided,  would  be  to  maintain  her  sex 
appeal  and  sexual  energy. 

"What's  amazing  is  that  at  age  fifty  I'm  having  the  best 
sex  I've  ever  had,"  she  told  me  confidently.  Following  a 
recent  divorce,  "that  part  of  me  has  suddenly  come  to  life." 
What  does  this  have  to  do  with  menopause?  Everything. 
Here  is  a  woman  who  associates  sexual  potency  with  power, 
just  like  the  men  who  have  been  her  mentors  and  models  at 
the  top  of  corporate  life. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I'm  not  going  to  lose  this  part,"  she 
said  fervently.  Menopause  will  be  held  at  bay  as  long  as  she 
can  keep  up  her  sexual  elan. 

"Menopause  is  a  very,  very  powerful  marker  of  aging," 
insists  Dr.  Bush.  "It's  the  termination  of  our  reproductive 
lives.  I'm  forty-two  and  I  don't  think  I'm  going  to  be  meno- 
pausal for  ten  years.  But  in  fact  I've  got  maybe  a  20  to  Ml 
percent  chance  of  developing  some  symptoms  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  I  know  that  because  I  work  in  the  aiea. 
and  I  still  don't  wont  to  know  //." 
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No  more  incongruous  time  or  place  could  be  imag- 
ined, the  night  I  was  hit  by  the  first  bombshell  of  the 
battle  with  menopause.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening. 
Snug  inside  a  remarriage  not  yet  a  year  old,  I  was 
sitting  utterly  still,  reading,  in  a  velvet-covered  arm- 
chair. A  pillow's  throw  away  my  husband  was  doing 
the  same,  while  jazz  lapped  at  our  ears  and  snow 
curtained  the  window.  Every  so  often  we  looked  up  and 
congratulated  ourselves  on  staying  home  in  this  cocoon  of 
comfort  we  had  created. 

Then  the  little  grenade  went  off  in  my  brain.  A  flash,  a 
shock,  a  sudden  surge  of  electrical  current  that  whizzed 
through  my  head  and  left  me  feeling  shaken,  nervous,  off- 
balance. 

"What  was  that?"  I  must  have  mumbled. 

"What?" 

"Nothing." 

But  some  powerful  switch  had  been  thrown.  I  tried  to  go 
back  to  reading.  It  was  difficult  to  concentrate.  When  I  looked 
down  at  the  pages  I  had  just  finished,  I  realized  the  imprint  of 
their  content  on  my  brain  had  washed  out.  I  felt  hot,  then 
clammy.  I  tried  lying  down,  but  sleep  could  not  soak  up  the 
agitation.  My  heart  was  racing,  but  from  what?  Complete 
repose?  I  felt,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  my  life  since  the  age 
of  thirteen,  profoundly  ill  at  ease  inside  my  body. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  I  sometimes  felt  outside  my 
body.  I  was  aware  of  spates  of  "static"  in  my  brain,  and 
came  to  recognize  the  aura  which  preceded  the  first  mi- 
graine-like headaches  I'd  ever  had.  Usually  optimistic,  I  be- 
gan having  little  bouts  of  blues.  Then  little  crashes  of 
fatigue.  Having  always  counted  on  abundant  energy,  I  was 
profoundly  upset  to  find  myself  sometimes  crawling  home 
from  a  day  of  writing  and  falling  into  bed  for  a  "nap,"  from 
which  I  had  to  drag  myself  up  just  to  have  dinner. 

I  was  only  forty-eight.  And  still  menstruating.  So  this 
couldn't  be  "change  of  life,"  could  it? 

Besides,  all  these  strange  physical  sensations  were  only 
background  noise  in  what  was  otherwise  a  thrilling  peripdjof 
creative  redirection,  both  in  my  career  and  my  new  family 
life.  I  was  traveling  all  over  the  country  and  the  world  and 
coming  home  to  a  husband  and  new  adopted  child,  both  of 
whom  I  adored.  So  I  took  Scarlett's  "Fiddle-dee-dee"  ap- 
proach: I'd  think  about  it  tomorrow. 

But  tomorrow  I  began  to  notice  something  strange.  For  the 
first  time  since  my  early  teens,  when  the  sexual  pilot  light 
went  on  and  I  was  warned  not  to  want  sex  too  much,  I  began  to 
worry  about  not  wanting  it  enough.  Again,  I  had  the  sensation 
of  standing  outside  my  body  and  scolding  it:  "What's  the 
matter  with  you — why  don't  you  act  the  way  I  feel  anymore?' ' 

I  went  to  see  my  conservative,  male  gynecologist,  known 
as  a  superb  clinician  but  short  on  communication  skills.  He 
measured  my  hormone  levels.  I  was  very  low  on  estrogen.  I 
vaguely  remembered  my  family  doctor  having  mentioned  in 
passing,  when  he'd  rattled  off  the  results  of  my  annual  physi- 
cal in  recent  years,  that  my  estrogen  levels  were  getting  low- 
er and  lower. 

"Could  I  be  a  candidate  for  hormone-replacement  thera- 
py?" I  asked. 

"Not  yet."  My  gynecologist  went  strictly  by  the  book. 


"You're  not  in  menopause,  because  you're  still  menstruat- 
ing. You  have  to  be  menstruation-free  for  a  year  before  I  can 
give  you  estrogen  replacement." 

"But  this,  um,  effect  on  my  sexual  response" — embar- 
rassed, I  fumbled  for  the  words — "couldn't  that  be  because  I 
need  more  estrogen,  like  a  vitamin  supplement?" 

"It's  nothing  I  can  help  you  with.  Decrease  in  sexual 
response  is  just  a  natural  part  of  aging." 

The  curt  clinician  washed  his  hands  of  me.  I  left  his  office 
feeling  as  though  I'd  just  been  handed  a  one-way  ticket  to  the 
Dumpster.  Does  this  mean  I  can't  be  me  anymore? 

It  was  time  to  shop  for  another  gynecologist.  A  recom- 
mendation sent  me  to  see  a  vivacious  woman  in  her  early 
forties,  who  began  by  taking  a  holistic  history.  The  irreg- 
ular periods,  the  erratic  expanding  and  constricting  of 
blood  vessels  that  caused  the  static,  and  the  mood  swings 
indicated  to  her  that  I  was  in  perimenopause. 
This  new  doctor  posited  that  the  impact  of  low  estrogen 
on  me,  as  on  many  women,  was  emotional.  Of  the  roughly  two 
hundred  patients  who  consult  her  about  managing  their  meno- 
pause, quite  a  few  mention  feeling  depressed  although  they 
have  no  rational  reason  to  be.  She  took  seriously  my  distress 
over  changes  in  libido.  She  also  asked  if  there  was  a  history  of 
osteoporosis  in  my  family,  which  brought  to  mind  memories  of 
my  mother  suffering  as  she  sat  on  her  powdery  bones. 

All  in  all,  she  felt  I  was  a  good  candidate  for  hormone 
therapy,  but  she  drove  a  strict  bargain  with  her  patients. 
Estrogen  by  itself  carries  a  known  increase  in  the  risk  of 
cancer  of  the  endometrium — the  lining  of  the  uterus,  which 
is  sloughed  during  menstrual  periods.  So  she  also  prescribed 
progestin,  a  synthetic  progesterone,  reportedly  a  protection 
against  that  risk.  Also,  I  would  have  to  agree  to  have  an 
endometrial  biopsy  to  see  if  there  were  any  changes  in  the 
tissue.  She  urged  me  to  have  a  bone-density  evaluation  done, 
as  well  as  a  mammogram.  This  complete  diagnostic  workup 
cost  $800,  much  of  which  was  reimbursable  by  health  insur- 
ance. It  was  costly,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  part  of  an  invest- 
ment in  long-term  health  and  productivity  that  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself — and  one  I  would  recommend  for  all  women 
who  can  afford  it. 

But  even  this  sympathetic  gynecologist,  like  every  other 
clinician,  was  unable  to  give  definitive  answers  concerning 
the  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer  when  one  takes  hormones. 
"We  just  don't  know." 

I  filled  the  standard  prescription  for  .625-mg.  tablets  of 
Premarin  (estrogen  made  from  the  urine  of  pregnant  mares) 
and  10-mg.  tablets  of  Provera,  the  progestin  that  stimulates 
the  sloughing  of  the  uterine  lining.  This  is  an  approximation 
of  the  two  hormones  that  the  body  produces  naturally  in  the 
reproductive  years. 

After  only  a  month,  the  estrogen  had  rekindled  sexual 
desire,  stopped  the  surges  of  static  and  dips  of  fatigue,  and 
chased  away  the  blues.  But  the  Provera  was  another  matter. 
It  brought  on  unbelievable  physical  and  emotional  symptoms 
that  I'd  never  experienced  before.  After  a  year  of  the  com- 
bined hormones,  my  body  seemed  to  be  at  war  with  itself  for 
half  of  every  month.  My  energy  was  flagging,  and  resistance 
to  minor  infections  was  falling.   It  felt  as  if  I  were  rac- 
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ing  my  motor.  So  I  stopped  taking  hormones  cold  turkey. 

For  the  first  two  months  off  hormones  I  felt  marvelous;  the 
bloating  disappeared,  as  did  the  induced  periods,  and  the 
terrible  cramps  and  tension  and  sleeplessness  that  had  begun 
to  accompany  them.  I  even  got  my  waist  back.  Then,  a 
crash.  All  the  perimenopausal  phenomena  returned  with  ex- 
aggerated force.  Now  the  static  became  full-fledged  hot 
flushes  and  night  sweats  that  interrupted  sleep  and  left  me 
limp  by  morning.  I  went  back  to  my  little  estrogen  pills. 

Within  days  the  blue-meanie  moods  lifted.  I  was  able  to 
write  for  twelve  hours  straight  on  deadline,  and  remain  calm 
and  reasonable  under  crisis.  Within  a  few  weeks  all  the  other 
complaints  were  gone.  I  was  staggered  by  the  potency  of  the 
female  hormone. 

But  the  impact  of  the  progestin  was  also  intensified.  On 
day  fifteen,  when  I  had  to  add  the  Provera  pills  to  my  regi- 
men, I  felt  by  afternoon  as  if  I  had  a  terrible  hangover.  This 
chemically  induced  state  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  aspirin  or 
a  walk  in  the  park.  It  only  worsened  as  the  day  wore  on, 
bringing  with  it  a  racing  heart,  irritability,  waves  of  sadness, 
and  difficulty  concentrating.  And  to  top  it  off,  the  hot  flushes 
came  back!  By  nighttime,  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  with- 
out a  glass  of  wine,  and  even  then  was  awakened  by  a  racing 
heartbeat  and  sweating.  Won't  I  ever  be  me  anymore? 

It  didn't  require  a  ten-year  clinical  trial  and  double-blind 
study  to  guess  what  was  going  on.  By  taking  synthetic  pro- 
gesterone I  was  burning  myself  out. 

Clinicians  I  later  interviewed  related  common  side  effects 
reported  by  their  patients  who  were  taking  the  drug:  "When- 
ever I  take  that  Provera  I  have  migraines,  bloating,  breast 
tenderness,  the  blues.  I  feel  awful  and  want  to  die." 

No  wonder  fewer  than  20  percent  of  American  women  in 
menopause  are  getting  hormone  supplements.  Dr.  Marc 
Deitch,  medical  director  of  Wyeth-Ayerst,  the  cash  cow  of 
the  pharmaceutical  giant  American  Home  Products,  which 
introduced  Premarin  fifty  years  ago,  acknowledges  that  the 
»  average  length  of  time  women  continue  on  estrogen  replace- 
ment is  only  nine  months.  An  estimated  one-third  of  those 
given  prescriptions  for  hormones  never  even  fill  them,  and 
two-thirds  of  those  who  start  out  with  the  combination  sim- 
ply drop  the  progestin  after  about  a  year,  as  I  decided  to  do. 

y  new  gynecologist  encouraged  me  to  research 
other  regimens.  What  I  found  was  that  Provera 
has  never  been  approved  for  treatment  of  meno- 
pause by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In 
fact,  at  a  meeting  last  June  of  the  F.D.A.'s  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Fertility  and  Maternal  Health 
Drugs,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  progestins 
approved  for  hormone-replacement  therapy  are  "none. ' '  Doc- 
tors who  have  done  small-scale  research  report  that  progestins 
block  some  of  the  estrogen-receptor  sites — so  an  internal  war 
between  the  two  hormones  is  an  endocrinological  reality! 

Progestin  therefore  counters  some  of  the  cardio-protective 
effect  that  is  one  of  the  most  highly  touted  benefits  of  estrogen. 
And  unlike  estrogen,  it  offers  no  added  protection  against  bone 
loss.  A  Swedish  study,  which  showed  estrogen  slightly  in- 
creases a  woman's  risk  of  breast  cancer,  fingered  the  addition 
of  progestin  as  possibly  furthering  the  risk — and  made  a  big 


splash  in  The  New  York  Times.  But  most  North  American 
researchers  found  flaws  in  the  study  and  point  out  that  the 
foreign  subjects  used  a  different,  more  potent  estrogen. 

(A  hopeful  new  way  of  administering  progesterone  is  in 
oral  micronized  form,  which  is  a  way  the  body  can  absorb 
the  natural  hormone  with  minimal  side  effects.  Dr.  Morris 
Notelovitz,  a  pioneer  in  menopause  studies  with  thirty 
years'  experience  running  a  private  women's  health  clinic 
in  Gainesville,  Florida,  thinks  it  may  be  the  wave  of  the 
future.) 

At  the  June  F.D.A.  meeting,  government  health  officials 
were  asked:  To  what  degree  does  the  addition  of  progestin 
affect  the  possible  risk  of  breast  cancer  induced  by  using 
estrogen  alone?  And  does  the  addition  of  progestin  blunt  the 
protective  effect  of  estrogen  against  heart  disease  and  death  in 
women? '  'The  data  are  not  yet  adequate  to  permit  an  answer  [to 
these  questions]"  was  the  reply.  Notwithstanding,  the  F.D.A. 
committee  stated  that  this  combination  of  hormones  "may  be 
used  indefinitely  by  a  woman  with  a  uterus."  What's  more, 
the  advisory  committee  was  asked  what  proportion  of  the 
female  population  over  age  fifty  would  be  suitable  candidates 
for  long-term  consumption  of  estrogen  alone  or  combined 
with  progestin.  "Virtually  all."  A  blank  check. 

"The  bottom  line  is  the  right  studies  need  to  be  done  for 
the  right  length  of  time,  and,  clearly,  for  economic  and  polit- 
ical reasons  they're  not,"  says  Dr.  Jamie  Grifo,  a  gynecolo- 
gist at  New  York  Hospital.  "Why?  Who  supports  the 
majority  of  the  research?  The  drug  companies." 

No  study  has  been  completed  in  North  America  on  the 
possible  carcinogenic  consequences  of  combined-hormone 
therapy,  or  the  long-term  consequences  for  women's  health 
in  general.  "Hormone  replacement  which  includes  systemic 
progestin.  .  .may  be  beneficial,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  harmful,"  concludes  a  critical  review  by  T.  M.  Mack  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  Yet  over  the  past  few 
years  hormone  therapy  has  been  routinely  prescribed  by  doc- 
tors to  somewhere  between  four  and  five  million  American 
women. 

^  Is  it  even  conceivable  that  millions  of  men  over  fifty — 
those  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  power  structure — would  be 
herded  by  physicians  toward  chemical  dependence  on  power- 
ful hormones  at  suspicion  for  causing  testicular  cancer?  "It's 
the  largest  uncontrolled  clinical  trial  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine," charges  public-health  expert  Dr.  Lewis  Kuller.  This 
was  my  introduction  to  the  scandalous  politics  of  meno- 
pause. It  led  me  to  interview  forty  women  in  various  stages 
of  menopause  and  sixty-five  experts. 

y  experience  is  not  abnormal .  From  1 0  to  1 5  percent 
of  women  are  assumed  by  the  few,  inadequate 
studies  to  have  no  problems  with  menopause.  An- 
other 15  percent  are  rendered  temporarily  dysfunc- 
tional. The  rest  of  us — 70  percent  of  all  women 
will  wrestle  to  some  degree  with  difficulties  that 
come  and  go  over  a  period  of  years  as  we  deal  with 
the  long  transition  from  our  reproductive  state    Many  assume 
it's  just  another  burden  of  being  a  woman  and  simply  bear  it. 
though  not  grinning.  But  the  class  differences  ire  glaring. 
The  population  tapped  for  the  rare  studies  has  been  almost 
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exclusively  white,  well  educated,  and  motivated  to  take  care 
of  their  health  preventively.  The  vast  majority  of  women  in 
lower  socioeconomic  groups  have  no  idea  of  the  long-term 
health  issues  related  to  "the  change."  They  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  bleeding  and  having  cramps  and  pre-menstrual  ten- 
sion, when  they  hit  menopause  they  just  shrug  and  say, 
"Here  we  go  again — doctors  mauling  me  and  not  treating  me 
like  I  matter  a  damn." 

That  was  Kate  McNally's  first  reaction.  A  secretarial  assis- 
tant in  local  government  in  a  medium-size  Long  Island  town, 
she  is  now  fifty-four.  "It's  horrendous!  The  most  frustrating 
phase  I've  ever  been  through  in  my  life — and  I  had  four  children 
close  together.  I've  never  felt  so  helpless.  Nobody  understands 
menopause.  And  nobody  knows  what  to  do  about  it." 

McNally  went  to  her  gynecologist  complaining  of  heavy 
bleeding.  She  was  put  on  estrogen.  She  was  also  told  to  have 
a  mammogram.  The  results  weren't  conveyed  to  her  for  two 
months.  A  lump  had  been  found.  Of  course,  at  first  she 
blamed  the  hormones.  But  the  great  majority  of  breast  tu- 
mors, including  hers,  are  slow-growing.  Her  disease  had  prob- 
ably been  developing,  undetected,  for  several  years.  The  irony 
is,  many  women  do  not  bother  with  a  mammogram  until  they 
consult  a  doctor  about  indications  of  menopause.  If  a  tumor  is 
found,  the  culprit  may  look  like  hormones,  but  the  discovery  is 
probably  the  result  of  more  careful  medical  surveillance. 

McNally  never  planned  for  this  stage.  "I  really  never 
thought  it  would  get  here."  She  sighs,  folding  her  hands  in 
resignation  over  the  spread  of  her  stomach.  After  two  lump- 
ectomies, she's  off  estrogen  forever  and  bedeviled  by 
symptoms  no  one  can  tell  her  how  to  relieve.  "I  feel  be- 
trayed," she  says  softly.  "I  have  more  money  to  work 
with  and  more  leisure  time  with  the  kids  gone.  I  should  be 
able  to  do  things  I've  always  wanted — 
and  now  this!"  I  asked  what  things  she 
had  looked  forward  to. 

"Getting  a  decent  night's  sleep."  The 
modest  expectation  is  betrayed  by  the  dull 
film  over  her  blue  eyes.  "You  go  for  years 
with  little  babies  waking  you  up  all  night. 
Then  the  teen  years  when  you  can't  sleep  for 
worrying  because  they're  out  in  your  car. 
And  now  I'm  the  one  awake  all  night!"  She 
laughs  hard.  After  months  of  sleep  depriva- 
tion, no  wonder  McNally,  like  many  meno- 
pausal women,  says  she  feels  depressed. 

Her  sister,  Bindy,  is  only  forty-two  and 
very  attractive,  with  long  curly  red  hair 
and  a  sugar-donut  figure  wrapped  in  shorts 
and  a  T-shirt,  but  already  she  is  wrestling  with  the  emotional 
preamble  to  menopause.  "I  used  to  be  the  no- worry  type: 
just  leave  the  house,  go  to  the  beach — nothing  ever  bothered 
me,"  she  says.  "I  lost  my  temper  but  once  in  a  blue  moon." 
Now  she's  a  virtual  powder  keg.  When  her  son  didn't  come 
to  the  table  until  his  dinner  was  cold,  she  jumped  up  in  such 
a  childish  rage  she  knocked  over  a  chair.  "Everybody  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  had  three  heads." 

She  told  her  girlfriend  later,  "They  measured  the  chemi- 
cals in  my  brain  with  a  blood  test.  They  said  the  chemical 
was  out  of  balance  and  that  indicated  I  was  in  menopause." 


That  explains  why  you're  so  moody,"  sympathized  her 
friend. 

"Moody!  I'm  not  moody!"  Bindy  remembers  shrieking. 
"How  can  you  say  that?  You're  my  best  friend!" 

In  fact,  the  sensors  in  the  brain  that  control  emotions  pick 
up  a  signal  when  there  is  an  erratic  production  of  either 
estrogen  or  progesterone.  In  a  person  whose  nervous  system  is 
finely  tuned,  these  sensors  overreact,  triggering  brain-chemis- 
try changes  and  emotional  symptoms.  Veteran  gynecologists 
affirm  that  some  women  can  have  physical  symptoms  from 
even  slight  changes  in  the  amount  of  estrogen  produced. 

Every  morning,  as  a  waitress  in  a  busy  coffee  shop,  Bindy 
has  to  stroke  hundreds  of  people  who  haven't  had  coffee  yet. 
"The  doctor  told  me  to  stop  smoking,  cut  down  on  cholester- 
ol, and  avoid  stress.  Hah,  avoid  stress!  How?" 

She  knows  she  is  being  grouchy  and  impossible.  "But  I 
can't  control  it.  And  I'm  afraid  if  I  take  this  estrogen,  then 
/'//  have  lumps  like  my  sister." 

ne  reason  for  the  mystery  surrounding  menopause  is 
that  human  females  today  are  monkeying  with  evo- 
lution. Most  higher  primates  do  not  live  long 
enough  in  the  wild  even  to  have  a  menopause;  the 
phenomenon  has  never  been  clearly  established  in 
apes  or  monkeys,  according  to  Kim  Wallen,  a  re- 
searcher at  Emory  University's  Yerkes  Primate 
Center.  Most  female  animals  just  go  right  on  breeding  until 
they  roll  over  and  die. 

The  same  was  true  of  human  females  for  many  thousands 
of  years.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  woman  could  expect  to 
live  to  the  age  of  forty-seven  or  -eight.  She  bore  an  average 
of  eight  children,  which  kept  her  busy  giving  birth  or  nursing 

•  It's  nothing  I  can  help  you  with," 
the  doctorsaid.  "Decrease  in 

sexual  response  is  just  a  natural 

partofaging.* 

right  up  to  menopause,  whereupon,  unless  she  was  one  of  the 
superTold,  she  died. 

"Menopause  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  written  about 
only  in  terms  of  what  women  lose  at  this  stage  of  life,"  says 
Marilyn  Yalom,  senior  scholar  at  the  Stanford  University 
Institute  for  Research  on  Women.  Her  chapter  in  the  docu- 
mentary text  Victorian  Women  quotes  nineteenth-century  ob- 
stetricians, who  taught  that  "the  change  of  life  unhinges  the 
female  nervous  system  and  deprives  women  of  their  personal 
charm."  Even  for  some  of  our  mothers  it  was  "the  change" 
that  may  have  cued  them  to  act  (Continued  on  page  252) 
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Full-Tilt  Jessica 

(Continued  from  page  186)  were  absolute- 
ly inseparable.  We  couldn't  even  go  to  the 
grocery  store  without  each  other,"  she 
says,  breaking  into  a  smile. 

And  what  is  it  about  him  that  flipped 
her  life  upside  down?  To  anyone  who  saw 
Sam  Shepard  turn  gum  chewing  into  an 
art  form  in  The  Right  Stuff,  Lange's  an- 
swer is  not  surprising.  "He's  a  great  man, 
a  natural  man,  which  is  rare.  I've  been  with 
a  lot  of  men  and  I've  known  a  lot  of  men. 
And  you  know  I've  had  romances  with 
what  you'd  call  famous  men,  and  none 
compare  to  Sam  in  terms  of  maleness." 

He  is  well  matched.  At  forty-two,  Jes- 
sica Lange  remains  the  epitome  of  uncon- 
trived  female  sensuality,  a  woman  whose 
sexual  and  emotional  heat  on-screen  has 
been  magnified,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  her 
private  life.  Yet  her  allure  is  quiet;  her 
glamour  resides  in  the  fact  that  she  es- 
chews it.  On  this  rainy  summer  Thursday, 
she  wears  not  a  lick  of  makeup,  and  her 
short  blond-streaked  hair,  roots  unapolo- 
getically  dark,  is  more  brushed  aside  than 
combed.  Her  baggy  beige  Bermuda  shorts 
and  loose,  embroidered  black  T-shirt  cam- 
ouflage her  curves — which  are  kept  in 
check,  she  notes,  only  by  long  walks. 
And  while  her  small  round  prescription 
sunglasses  look  like  Armanis,  they  could 
just  as  well  be  from  the  dime  store.  Sur- 
rounded by  four  adoring  dogs,  she  looks 
like  what  she  is,  a  mother  on  vacation 
with  her  three  kids. 

Every  Christmas  and  summer  you  can 
find  Lange  and  her  family  on  this  120- 
acre  stretch  of  spindly  poplars,  deep  in  the 
northern  woods  of  Minnesota,  an  hour  out 
of  Duluth  and  several  miles  down  the  two- 
lane  blacktop  from  where  her  mother  and 
sister  live.  It  is,  quite  literally,  The  House 
That  Jack  Built:  Lange  bought  the  proper- 
ty and  began  constructing  the  cabin  with 
money  she  made  from  The  Postman  Al- 
ways Rings  Twice,  in  which  she  co-starred 
with  Jack  Nicholson. 

It's  a  country  house  Ralph  Lauren  would 
kill  for:  tamarack-beamed  ceilings,  an  an- 
tique upright  piano,  three  red-and-green 
Mennonite  quilts  from  Lange's  large  col- 
lection covering  one  living-room  wall,  and, 
over  the  massive  stone  fireplace  that  di- 
vides the  living  room  >nd  kitchen,  a  long- 
horn-steer  skull.  Almos;  everything  in  the 
kitchen  is  made  of  pine  except  the  silver- 
arid-black  wood-burning  stove  and  the  re- 
frigerator, -hich  has  a  chiij's  crayon 
drawing  Sc  :'i  taped  to  the  door,  in- 
scrib  I  "To     ad,  Love,  W;.  ker." 

Lai  aid  live  here  lull-time,   but 


Shepard  feels  hemmed  in  by  the  forest. 
"He  gets  'horse  eyes,'  "  she  explains  in- 
dulgently. He  is  now  on  location  in  South 
Dakota,  where  he's  filming  a  role  in 
Thunder  Heart,  yet  another  of  the  movies 
that  "keep  him  in  the  horse  business." 

Shepard 's  passion  for  breeding  horses 
and  playing  polo  anchors  the  family  most 
of  the  year  on  a  110-acre  farm  in  rural 
Virginia,  where  life  for  Lange  revolves 
around  "all  that  suburban-housewife 
stuff,  getting  the  kids  to  school,  picking 
them  up,  taking  them  to  music  lessons." 
Shepard.  meanwhile,  works  daily,  "when 
he's  writing,"  or  busies  himself  with 
"horse  activities."  Both,  she  says,  share 
in  the  parenting.  "Sam  loves  to  read  to 
them.  They've  been  read  to  practically 
since  they  were  out  of  the  womb.  And 
sometimes  he'll  do  their  music  lessons 
with  them.  He's  involved  in  everything. 

"It's  a  regular  existence,"  she  says, 
"but  after  a  couple  of  months  of  it  I'm 
ready  to  go  mad.  I  can't  wait  to  go  on 
location,  start  a  movie,  study  a  charac- 
ter— anything  that  gives  me  a  release." 

Nevertheless,  Lange  hasn't  even  con- 
sidered living  nearer  to  the  Industry. 
"I've  never  felt  I  had  to  live  out  there, 
and  I  don't  see  that  it's  harmed  my  ca- 
reer," she  says.  "If  I  go  to  every  Bar 
Mitzvah  in  Hollywood  it's  not  going  to 
make  any  difference.  My  agent  says, 
'You  should  come  out  to  L.A.'  And  I  say, 
'Why?'  And  he  says,  'It  would  be  good 
for  you  to  be  seen.'  Seen  doing  what? 
Seen  at  Spago  by  a  half-dozen  agents?" 
She  pauses  thoughtfully.  "Sometimes, 
I  think  I  have  chosen  a  very  isolated  exis- 
tence .  .  . 

"But  there  are  just  so  many  actresses  of 
a  certain  age  who  can  carry  off  a  part  I'd 
be  interested  in  playing,"  continues 
Lange,  who  has  been  nominated  for  four 
best-actress  Oscars  (Frances,  Country, 
Sweet  Dreams,  and  Music  Box)  and  won 
once  for  best-supporting  actress  (footsie). 
"There's  Sally  [Field],  Sissy  [Spacek], 
Goldie  [Hawn],  Susan  [Sarandon].  .  .  I 
can  live  up  here  in  the  north  woods  and 
they're  still  going  to  send  me  a  script  if 
they  want  me.  I  can  honestly  say  I  don't 
sit  home  with  envy,  thinking,  Oh,  God, 
why  wasn't  I  the  nurse  in  Dying  Young?" 

She  did,  however,  regret  missing  out 
on  at  least  one  role:  the  part  of  Jake  La 
Motta's  wife  in  Raging  Bull.  "I  was  the 
first  person  they  were  considering,"  she 
recalls.  "Then  this  girl  (Cathy  Moriarity] 
walked  in  who  was  The  Person  and  she 
was  great  in  it."  But  a  year  ago,  "Marty 
and  Bobby"  decided  she  was  The  Person 
for  Cape  Fear,  a  remake  of  the  suspenseful 
film  noir,  which  is  due  out  this  winter.  (It 


will  be  followed  by  her  CBS  "Hallmark 
Hall  of  Fame"  special,  O  Pioneers.',  and 
her  Broadway  debut  as  Blanche  DuBois  in 
A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  in  the  spring.) 

"Marty  Scorsese  is  probably  the  best 
American  filmmaker  working  now,"  de- 
clares Lange,  who  plays  the  wife  of  a  law- 
yer (Nick  Nolte)  who  is  being  stalked  by 
an  ex-con  (Robert  De  Niro).  "He  works 
from  the  point  of  view  of  already  having 
seen  the  film  in  his  head,  so  he  knows 
exactly  what  he  needs  for  each  scene. 

"I  was  stunned  he  didn't  win  the  Oscar 
and  GoodFellas  didn't  win  best  picture," 
she  adds.  "Dances  with  Wolves  was  love- 
ly, but  GoodFellas  was  the  work  of  a  real- 
ly fine  filmmaker.  It's  so  ironic.  In  1981, 
when  Marty  and  Raging  Bull  were  nomi- 
nated, do  you  know  who  won  the  Oscar? 
Robert  Redford  and  Ordinary  People. 
This  year  it  was  'Well,  here's  the  next 
decade's  golden  boy  and  his  first  movie.' 
Ordinary  People  you  remember  as  a  nice 
movie,  but  Raging  Bull  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art.  But  they  just  love 
mediocrity.  They  idolize  it  because  it's 
something  they  can  understand." 

Still,  Lange  says  she's  had  "no  bitter 
experiences  in  Hollywood.  They've  al- 
ways been  very  good  to  me.  I've  done 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  They  paid  me  a  lot  of 
money,  more  than  I  ever  imagined  possi- 
ble, and  they  even  let  me  make  a  movie  or 
two  I  wanted  to.  So  I've  nothing  to  com- 
plain about." 

In  fact,  her  only  objection  to  the  Indus- 
try these  days  is  "the  business  side,  ac- 
countants turned  studio  heads  making  cre- 
ative decisions,"  and  movies  like  Pretty 
Woman.  "Why  are  they  trying  to  glamor- 
ize this  prostitute?"  she  wonders  angrily. 
"What's  that  supposed  to  present  to 
young  women?  They're  going  to  assume 
it's  like  Cinderella,  that  you  can  be  suck- 
ing cock  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  and 
the  next  thing  be  married  to  a  multimil- 
lionaire, looking  like  you're  fresh  oil 
the  farm. 

"I  watched  Steel  Magnolias  not  long 
ago  and  Julia  Roberts  has  the  potential  of 
being  a  good  actress  il  she  doesn't  get 
sucked  into..."  Lange  pauses  purpose- 
fully. "Of  course.  I  judge  things  by  my 
set  of  ethics,  and  obviously  the  commei 
cial  side  has  never  had  that  much  sway  in 
my  decision-making.  Julia  Roberts  is  go- 
ing to  be  offered  everything  now,  whether 
she's  right  for  it  or  not.  I  don't  envy  hei  u 
all.  I'd  hate  to  have  been  talking  to  an 
agent  every  day  at  twenty-three.  I  was 
having  such  a  great  time  before  I  Started 
making  movies,  living  with  no  lies,  no 
responsibilities  Sometimes  I  wondei  wh> 
I  ever  got  involved  in  this." 
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From  the  renown  research  laboratories  of  Orlane,  Paris  comes  B  21  —  Soin  Anti-Fatigue  Absolu.  Now  offers  protection  for  your  skin 
from  signs  of  skin  stress  and  fatigue  with  a  burst  of  dramatic  energy  based  on  the  patented  formula  of  skin  energy  factors. 
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Full-Tilt  Jessica 

By  the  time  she  was  twenty-five  and  a 
big  mechanical  ape's  hand  hoisted 
her  into  notoriety  (if  not  stardom),  Jessica 
Lange  had  already  explored  more  than 
one  jungle.  "From  seventeen  until  I  had 
my  first  child  [at  thirty-two],  I  lived  like  a 
madwoman.  I  really  burnt  out  my  cylin- 
ders. There  is  nothing  I  feel  I've  missed. 
I  lived  everywhere  and,  believe  me,  did 
everything.  I  have  gone  down  the  road 
full  tilt." 

The  road  began  in  tiny  Cloquet,  Minne- 
sota, where  Lange  was  born  the  third  of 
four  children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  to 
Dorothy  and  Al  Lange.  Lange  surmises 
her  parents'  attraction  to  each  other  was 
based  on  something  very  familiar:  "My 
father  was  such  a  passionate  man — which 
is  what  has  directed  my  life.  I  have  always 
followed  the  most  passionate  course." 

Al  Lange 's  passion  manifested  itself  in 
a  restlessness  that  moved  his  family 
around  Minnesota  twelve  times  before 
Jessica  was  a  high-school  senior.  Though 
he  taught  history  and  worked  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman,  among  other  jobs,  "there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  disappointment" 
in  his  life,  since  he  never  realized  his  de- 
sire to  own  a  ranch  in  Montana. 

"My  father  was  an  extreme  personal- 
ity," recalls  Lange,  who  is  still  obviously 
tender  after  his  death  two  years  ago  at  sev- 
enty-six. "He  was  a  drinker,  which  is  al- 
ways schizophrenic.  When  it  was  good,  it 
was  better  than  anything  in  the  world  be- 
cause he  was  such  a  big  man,  full  of  love, 
a  great  entertainer.  People  were  drawn  to 
him.  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
absolutely  precious,  so  gentle.  I've  never 
heard  her  say  an  unkind  word  about  any- 
one. .  . .  She  was  completely  devoted  to 
her  children — at  the  expense  of  her  own 
life.  I  never  remember  her  being  out  of  the 
house." 

The  Langes  of  Minnesota  find  survival 
through  their  families.  Jessica  proudly 
points  out  that  her  maternal  grandparents, 
both  of  whom  died  within  the  last  four 
years,  were  married  seventy-five  years, 
and  that  her  own  parents  were  married  for 
forty-five  years.  When  the  conversation 
turns  to  her  father's  death,  Lange  begins 
to  weep  softly. 

"It  was  the  hardest  thing  I've  ever  been 
through,"  she  says,  her  eyes  welling  up. 
"He  was  so  pivotal  in  my  life.  Two  and  a 
half  years  ago  Sam  and  I  had  started  fox 
hunting  in  Virginia.  Like  everything,  I  did 
it  completely  backasswar..  I  was  on  this 
wild  hunt  and  the  horse  threw  1  hit  my 

head  and  had  a  concussion.  Wh  n  1  came 


to,  I  didn't  know  who  I  was.  I  recognized 
Sam  and  knew  I'd  been  on  this  hunt,  but 
that  was  all.  They  set  me  on  the  horse  and 
we  started  riding  back.  I  remember  staring 
down  at  the  horse,  saying,  'O.K.,  you've 
got  to  remember  who  you  are. '  And  the  first 
thought  that  came  to  me  was:  I'm  Al 
Lange's  daughter.  Now,  I'm  a  forty-year- 
old  woman,  I've  got  three  children  of  my  .- 
own,  I've  lived  an  entire  life,  and  yet  my 
first  identity  is  as  my  father's  daughter.  I 
told  him  and  he  loved  it.  He  loved  being  the 
center  of  anybody's  life. 

"The  overwhelming  power  in  my  fam- 
ily has  always  been  the  bond — how  much 
love  there's  been.  So  a  lot  can  be  forgiv- 
en. ..  .  You  always  wanted  your  house  to 
be  like  Father  Knows  Best.  Your  dad 
coming  in — 'Hi,  Dad!'— everybody  run- 
ning and  Mom  coming  out  in  her  little 
apron.  But  there's  a  whole  generation  of 
women  in  this  family  who  lived  with 
drinkers.  It  was  just  part  of  this  life  here. 

"With  my  father,"  Lange  remembers, 
"nothing  I  did  was  ever  good  enough. 
With  my  mother,  everything  I  did  was  en- 
chanted. Somewhere  in  between  I  got  a 
real  strong  sense  of  myself.  .  .  .  The  abili- 
ty to  remove  myself  when  things  got 
tough,  to  shut  out  everything  else,  was  my 
survival  technique.  That  flight  into  the 
imagination  is  what  drew  me  to  acting, 
where  I  not  only  had  the  fantasy,  I  could 
make  it  materialize." 

In  1967,  armed  with  an  art  scholarship, 
Jessica  left  for  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta, where  she  embraced  the  sixties  coun- 
terculture with  gusto.  "Right  away  I  fell 
in  with  these  S.D.S.-ers,  a  very  interest- 
ing group  of  fringe  people,  the  whole  cre- 
do of  the  hippie  life-style."  Her  college 
career  lasted  just  over  a  quarter — or  until 
soon  after  she  met  twenty-six-year-old 
Paco  Grande,  a  dashing,  sexy  Spaniard 
whose  father  taught  at  the  university.  Part 
of  a  group  of  experimental  filmmakers, 
Paco  spotted  Lange  in  a  photography  class 
and  "that  was  it.  The  chase  was  on," 
Lange  says  with  a  grin.  "I've  never  met 
anybody  like  Paco.  He's  always  lived  ex- 
actly the  way  he's  wanted  to,  never 
worked,  always  been  involved  in  an  artis- 
tic endeavor.  Our  life  together  was  com- 
pletely unconfined.  We  were  always  out- 
side the  law.  He  was  extremely,  you 
know,  double  Scorpio." 

Lange  and  Paco  bolted  for  New  York 
en  route  to  Spain.  They  made  it  as  far  as 
the  Chelsea  Hotel  before  they  were  de- 
railed. Lange's  mother  had  suffered  a  ce- 
rebral hemorrhage  and  needed  her.  "She 
was  a  complete  invalid  who  had  to  learn 
to  speak  and  walk  again,"  says  Lange. 
"There  were  years  when  it  was  almost 


like  she  was  dead.  The  stroke  came  at  a 
bad  time  for  me  because  I  was  just  strik- 
ing out  on  my  own  and  my  mother  figure 
disappeared.  It  was  like  the  anchor  was  let 
loose— which  turned  out  all  right  because 
I  took  a  lot  of  chances  that  maybe  I 
wouldn't  have  otherwise." 

Lange  stayed  with  her  mother  for  a  cou- 
ple of  months,  but  when  she  rejoined  Paco 
she  suffered  from  a  guilt  that  "ate  away  at 
me  for  years  and  years  and  years.  It's  a 
theme  that's  repeated  itself  many  times  in 
my  life:  an  absolute  dichotomy  of  responsi- 
bility and  desire.  Before  I  had  children," 
she  admits,  "I  always  gave  into  desire. 
There  was  this  horrible  yearning  to  break 
away  and  this  tremendous  love  and  respon- 
sibility I  felt  toward  my  mother.  I  split  the 
difference,  probably  cheating  both." 

In  Europe,  Paco  and  Jessica  lived  for 
six  months  with  "the  flamenco  Gypsies," 
making  "a  real  film  for  the  sixties."  They 
drove  a  motorcycle  to  Amsterdam  by  way 
of  Paris,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  May  1968 
revolution.  "That's  when  I  decided  I  was 
going  to  come  back  and  live  in  Paris." 

Returning  to  America,  they  toured  the 
country,  living  out  of  the  back  of  an  Econ- 
oline  van.  "The  van  was  like  a  space  cap- 
sule," she  remembers.  "We  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  outside  world.  We  lived  on 
the  road  for  years.  Everything  was  on  the 
edge.  Paco  was  always  trading  a  camera 
for  a  car  and,  suddenly,  we'd  have  a  car. 
We  once  had  this  huge  old  Cadillac  with 
the  fins  flipped  out.  One  day,  it  blew  up, 
so  we  got  out,  closed  the  doors,  and  left  it 
burning  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 

Jessica  and  Paco  married  in  1970,  but 
only  because  "he  was  busted  and  the  law- 
yer said  it  would  look  good."  Paco  was 
charged  with  "flying  in  some  grass,  a  lit- 
tle importation."  His  plane  "went  down 
in  the  desert  [in  New  Mexico].  .  .  .  We  got 
married  at  the  end  of  July  because  I  had  to 
get  married  while  the  sun  was  still  in  Leo. 
I  was  doing  everything  according  to  the 
stars  in  those  days.  Isn't  that  the  best  rea- 
son for  a  marriage?"  she  asks  facetiously. 
"Your  old  man's  going  to  trial  and  you 
want  to  do  it  before  the  sun's  out  of  Leo.' 
How  could  a  marriage  like  that  fail?" 

It  didn't  immediately,  even  though 
Lange  insisted  on  fulfilling  her  dream  of 
living  in  Paris.  Alone.  She  and  Paco  had 
settled  in  a  loft  in  New  York's  artists'  dis- 
trict, SoHo,  where  she  danced  and  paint- 
ed, specializing  in  colorful  Formica 
boxes.  But  she  had  heard  about  Etienne 
Decroux,  the  master  of  classical  mime 
and  Marcel  Marceau's  guru.  "I  rushed  off 
to  Paris  to  study,"  arriving  with  a  suitcase 
and  $300.  "An  adventure,  that's  all  I  was 
interested   in.    That's   why   I   did  every  - 
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thing — hooked  up  with  all  the  men  I  did, 
tried  all  the  drugs  I  tried,  lived  all  the  dif- 
ferent life-styles.  I  had  no  fear." 

For  two  years  Lange  paraded  around 
Paris  "wearing  long,  black  velvet  coats, 
my  hair  a  mass  of  curls,  and  a  very  mime 
face,  almost  no  eyebrows,"  a  tribute  to 
her  seventy-six-year-old  mentor.  "To  find 
a  great  teacher  is  one  of  the  rare  treasures 
in  life,  somebody  who  so  encompasses 
you,  so  obsesses  you,  that  you  are  forever 
changed.  I've  always  been  drawn  to  men 
who  have  this  powerful  presence,  the 
power  to  obsess  you." 

Paris  had  the  same  sexually  liberating 
effect  on  Lange  that  "it  did  on  Henry 
Miller.  You  couldn't  help  but  have  beaux 
in  Paris. "  Despite  a  husband  in  New  York. 
"Even  though  we  were  living  separate 
lives,  there  was  always  the  idea  we'd  get 
back  together.  I  finally  left  Paris  because  he 
was  living  with  somebody  and  refused  to 
take  my  collect  calls.  That  was  his  last  ploy 
to  get  me  and  it  worked.  I  packed  my  bag, 
got  on  a  plane,  and  came  back." 

Her  reconciliation  with  Paco  was  short- 
lived. While  Grande  decided  to  live  in 
Los  Angeles,  Lange  opted  for  New  York. 
"We  never  lived  together  again,  full- 
time,  after  that,"  she  says. 

By  then,  Grande  was  rapidly  losing  his 
sight,  a  victim  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  a 
degenerative  eye  ailment.  Lange  vehe- 
mently denies  she  left  him  because  of  his 
illness,  as  has  been  reported.  They  finally 
divorced  in  1982.  "It  was  a  bad  time 
because  we'd  always  been  such  great 
friends,  so  crazy  about  each  other,"  she 
says  with  obvious  affection.  She  eventual- 
ly ended  up  paying  alimony,  "a  big  chunk 
of  money.  There  was  no  reason  I  had  to. 
There  was  a  moment  where  it  made  me 
really  angiy.  Then  I  started  thinking  back 
and  thought,  I  had  the  money,  he  didn't. 
This  is  how  we  always  lived  our  lives.  He 
would' ve  given  it  to  me  if  he  had  had  it." 
(Today,  Grande  is  remarried,  has  a  little 
girl,  and  "the  last  I  talked  to  him  he  was 
writing  a  libretto  for  an  opera.") 

Lange  started  studying  acting.  "I  just 
assumed  I  was  always  talented  at  whatev- 
er I  did,"  she  says  matter-of-factly.  "To 
tell  the  truth,  things  always  were  easy  for 
me.  In  acting  classes  I  knew  right  away  it 
was  something  I  could  do.  The  only  time  I 
felt  my  acting  wasn't  up  to  par  is  when  I'd 
overthink  it.  But  as  long  as  I  did  it  as 
though  it  were  a  child's  game,  in  terms  of 
total  commitment  of  the  imagination,  then 
I'd  be  good  at  it." 

It  is  this  innate  self-confidence  that  no 


only  fueled  Lange  but  caused  many  to  re- 
gard her  as  "an  Ice  Queen."  "There  was 
a  haughtiness  about  Jessica,  even  then," 
recalls  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Lion's 
Head,  the  New  York  saloon  where  Lange 
waited  tables  in  the  early  seventies.  "She 
may  have  been  a  waitress,  but  she  acted 
like  she  was  above  it  all,  that  she  was 
doing  you  a  favor  to  drop  your  hamburger 
on  the  table." 

In  Paris,  Lange  had  met  Antonio  Lo- 
pez, one  of  the  world's  premier  fashion 
illustrators,  who  was  as  well  known  for 
discovering  talent — including  Jerry  Hall 
and  Tina  Chow — as  for  the  pictures  he 
drew.  Antonio  eventually  hooked  Lange 
up  with  the  Wilhelmina  modeling  agency, 
where,  in  1975,  producer  Dino  De  Lau- 
rentiis  sought  out  an  unknown  to  play  the 
Fay  Wray  role  in  his  glossy  $25  million 
remake  of  King  Kong. 

Though  press  releases  at  the  time  hyped 
Lange  as  a  top  model,  she  demurs.  "I  was 
a  waitress.  I  was  at  the  agency — if  they 
ever  would' ve  gotten  me  a  job — but  I 
wasn't  the  model  type.  I  was  much  too 
short  and  never  thin  enough.  .  .  .  But  Dino 
called  all  the  agencies,  he  was  auditioning 
everybody  in  the  world  for  that  part." 
Lange  and  another  model  flew  to  Califor- 
nia. "Those  were  the  days  I  had  to  borrow 
a  quarter  to  take  the  subway  uptown.  Here 
I  was,  living  in  this  funky  little  apartment 
in  the  Village  and  the  limo  pulled  up  and  I 
flew  first-class." 

Unintimidated,  Lange  never  doubted 
she'd  get  the  role,  even  though  it  was  her 
first  movie  audition.  "Foolhardily,  I  be- 
lieved I  could  do  anything.  I  walked  into 
this  cattle  call,  weighing  114  pounds, 
looking  different  than  the  other  girls — a 
lot  of  big,  buxom  blondes.  Just  from  sight 
they  weren't  interested  in  me.  By  the  time 
it  was  my  turn,  the  director  had  already 
gone.  I  did  a  screen  test  with  the  assistant 
director,  who  called  the  director  and  said, 
'You  better  come  down  here  and  see  this 
screen  test,'  and  I  did  it  all  over  again 
because  they  called  Dino. 

"Now  I'm  thinking,  Of  course  I've  got 
the  part.  So  I  took  off  to  see  my  sister, 
then  came  directly  to  Minnesota  for 
Christmas.  They  were  frantically  looking 
for  me  because  they'd  just  found  this  girl 
to  star  in  their  $25  million  movie  and  1 
disappeared.  But  I  had  things  to  do.  I 
knew  they'd  find  me  sooner  or  later." 

The  nine-month  filming  of  King  Kong 
on  a  Hollywood  back  lot  was,  says  Lange, 
"extremely  lonely,"  since  "Paco  and  I, 
more  or  less,  had  gone  our  separate  ways. 
It  was  very  sad."  Even  more  tragic,  how- 
ever, was  the  reaction  to  the  film,  which 
was  creamed  by  the  critics,  who  singled 


Lange  out  for  particular  ridicule.  Her 
movie  career  seemed  over  just  as  it  was 
beginning.  "I  never  accepted  failure  at 
anything,"  she  says  now.  "There  was  no 
doubt  I  was  going  to  succeed.  But  it  was  a 
terribly  lonely  time  because  I'd  been  drawn 
out  of  my  most  wonderful  and  interesting 
life-style  into  this  moviemaking  stuff. ' ' 

One  of  those  who  helped  get  Lange 
through  the  humiliation  was  director  Bob 
Fosse,  who  later  wrote  her  into  All  That 
Jazz  as  the  Angel  of  Death.  "There  were 
a  couple  of  men  who  were  crazy  about  me 
when  they  saw  Kong,"  Lange  recalls. 
"Fosse  was  one.  He  got  in  touch  with  me. 
We  became  friends  and  lovers.  We  had  a 
wonderful  relationship.  We  laughed  like 
crazy.  I  loved  Fosse  because  he  was  a  ren- 
egade and  there  was  such  a  dark  side  to 
him.  He  loved  that  whole  seedy  side  of 
New  York — Forty-second  Street,  the  strip 
joints,  the  live  sex  shows.  We'd  hang  out 
there,  go  to  the  arcades,  these  weird 
shows.  Fosse  knew  it  like  the  back  of  his 
hand.  We  were  in  and  out  of  places  you 
wouldn't  even  know  existed." 

Their  relationship  lasted  "on  and  off 
for  years.  There  was  something  very  se- 
ductive about  someone  so  caught  up  in 
self-destruction.  It  was  very  much  like 
what  you  saw  in  All  That  Jazz,  with  his 
drinking  and  smoking.  But  he  was  unbe- 
lievably sweet,  tender,  and  generous.  He 
was  so  kind  at  a  time  when  a  lot  of  people 
had  dismissed  me. 

"There  was,  about  Fosse,  something 
sad.  Profoundly  lonely.  That's  what  I 
connected  with  more  than  anything,  be- 
cause I  understood  that  loneliness." 

Jessica  Lange  was  introduced  to  Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov  by  MiloS  Forman  in 
1976  at  a  party  thrown  by  Buck  Henry  in 
Hollywood.  "I  remember  seeing  him  stand- 
ing at  the  pool , ' '  she  says  through  half-closed 
eyes.  "I  had  never  seen  anybody  so  white. 
It  was  like  he  was  transparent . 

"I  didn't  know  who  he  was,"  she  con- 
tinues with  a  sly  smile.  "In  fact,  I  con-, 
fused  him  with  Nureyev.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  ballet  world;  I'd  been 
totally  unaware  of  his  incredible  defec- 
tion. I  had  no  idea  the  scope  of  his  fame. 

"I  was  definitely  interested,"  she  adds, 
"and  I  knew  he  would  call  me,  even 
though  he  didn't  speak  English.  We  spoke 
French  in  the  beginning." 

Baryshnikov  was  in  town  to  film  The 
Turning  Point,  but  he  was  no  ordinary 
movie  star.  "I  was  stunned  at  how  people 
fawned  over  him,"  Lange  exclaims.  "I'd 
never  seen  anybody  treated  the  way  lie 
was.  Balletomanes  are  some  of  the  wort 
fans,  and  I  found  it  irritating,  how  people 
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kowtowed  to  him.  I  couldn't  stand  the  at- 
tention, but  Misha  was  great  about  it.  He 
was  always  rude,  dismissive.  And  the 
more  dismissive  and  rude  he  was,  the 
more  adoring  they  became.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  this  country, 
his  arrival,  his  'leap  to  stardom.'  " 

For  the  next  seven  years,  they  conduct- 
ed a  relationship  that  defied  time  zones 
and  conventional  morality.  "Misha  and  I 
had  a  great  love  for  each  other,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  never  anything  you  could  term 
traditional.  We  didn't  share  an  apartment, 
didn't  do  that  whole  number,  but  we  had  a 
great  romantic  life.  He'd  be  on  tour  and 
I'd  meet  him  at  some  wonderful  spot,  Par- 
is or  Brazil.  Not  falling  into  husband/ 
wife  roles  sustained  it.  .  .  .  Besides,  we 
couldn't  have  really  lived  together — we 
had  these  knock-down-drag-out  fights." 

Still,  admits  Lange,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  she  wondered  if  this  was 
what  she  really  wanted.  "I  wasn't  ready 
to  settle  down,  but  all  the  time,  in  the 
back  of  my  mind,  I'd  think,  Well,  maybe 
we  should  be  living  together,  because  I'd 
come  from  a  very  American  point  of 
view:  you  had  a  man,  you  lived  with  him. 
So  this  was  very  European.  It  was  a  good 
thing  I'd  lived  in  Paris  all  those  years, 
because  there  you  just  took  lovers.  And, 
more  than  anything,  Misha  and  I  were 
lovers.  I  always  knew  he  loved  me  and 
was  absolutely  committed  to  me  in  his 
particular  way." 

This  did  not  include,  she  says,  any  re- 
quirement of  fidelity.  "We  didn't  have  a 
monogamous  relationship,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  until  toward  the  time  Shura 
was  born."  Baryshnikov's  womanizing 
caused  her  little  concern.  "Every  man 
I've  ever  been  attracted  to  has  been 
known  as  a  ladies'  man.  I  like  men  who 
love  women. 

"I've  never  found  a  man  who  was  easy 
to  live  with,"  she  continues.  "Each 
comes  with  his  own  set  of  difficulties. 
There's  a  side  to  Misha  that's  very  brood- 
ing, Russian,  melancholy.  That  romantic 
Russian-poet  kind  of  thing.  On  one  hand, 
that  can  be  extremely  enchanting.  On  the 
other,  it  can  be  kind  of  lonesome." 

Things  became  more  complicated  when 
Shura  arrived,  "because  that  was  a  transi- 
tion we  couldn't  make — into  a  family, 
Mom  and  Dad."  Shura's  conception, 
Lange  says,  was  an  accident  but,  for  sev- 
eral years,  Lange  had  been  consumed 
with  the  idea  of  having  children.  "All  n  v 
life  I've  been  tremendously  lonely.  Hav- 
ing a  child  was  a  salve  to  my  loneliness. 


You  have  these  relationships  with  men, 
are  in  love  and  loved,  but  there's  nothing 
like  the  need  of  a  child. 

"Who  knows?  We  might  still  be  to- 
gether if  things  hadn't  happened  the  way 
they  did,"  she  says,  clearly  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  this  failed  romance.  "But 
we  were  both  very  careless  about  the  rela- 
tionship. We  were  young,  so  involved  in 
our  careers.  When  you're  young,  you 
don't  understand  how  much  time  some- 
thing like  that  deserves.  Sometimes  I 
think  we  should 've  made  more  of  an  ef- 
fort to  make  it  work,  because  we  did  love 
each  other  so  much.  I  still  love  him  so 
much.  I  think  of  him  as  such  a  great 
friend.  We've  come  full  circle." 

Baryshnikov  feels  the  same  pangs  about 
Lange.  "I  regret  that  my  relationship  with 
Jessie  didn't  work  out  the  way  we'd  want- 
ed and  planned,"  he  told  me  not  long  ago. 
"It's  a  big  regret  that  will  be  there  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  She  was — and  always  will 
be — one  of  the  very  few  women  I  have 
loved  in  my  life.  But  now  we  are  very  good 
friends.  In  fact,  we  have  a  much  better 
relationship  now  than  we  ever  had  before . ' ' 

The  link  in  that  relationship,  of  course, 
is  their  beautiful  daughter,  a  willowy 
blonde  ten-year-old  who  has  her  mother's 
flawless  porcelain  skin  and  her  father's 
azure  eyes.  This  morning,  she  left  the 
house  wearing  baggy  pants,  a  sleeveless 
T-shirt,  and  tennis  shoes  laced  up  with 
metallic  orange  ribbon,  exuding  an  ele- 
gant sensitivity,  "a  goodness,"  as  her 
mother  calls  it.  "Shura  has  a  great  sense 
of  herself,"  Lange  says.  "For  a  triple  Pi- 
sces, she's  very  grounded.  .  .  .  She  has  an 
innate  understanding  that  her  father  and  I 
went  our  different  ways .  .  .  that  I  found 
Sam,  and  Misha  found  somebody  else. 
Sam  has  been  a  great  friend  and  a  really 
good  parent  on  a  daily  basis,  but  she's 
never  been  confused  who  her  father  is. 
It's  always  been  clear  it's  Misha." 

For  his  part,  Baryshnikov  has  made 
himself  a  tough  act  to  follow  in  his  daugh- 
ter's eyes.  "She  adores  him,"  reports 
Lange  happily.  "She'll  probably  never 
find  a  man  as  romantic  as  her  father.  He 
sits  down  at  the  grand  piano,  plays  a  song 
he  wrote  for  her,  and  you  think,  This  is  it, 
it's  not  going  to  get  better  than  this." 

I've  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  a 
restaurant,"  remembers  a  TV  produc- 
er who  spotted  Jessica  Lange  and  Sam 
Shepard  around  1982  at  Butterfield's,  a 
neighborhood  restaurant  down  Sunset 
Strip  from  the  Chateau  Marmont.  "They 
•  literally  attached  to  each  other  over 
the  >op  of  the  table.  They  kept  twisting 
aro    id,  holding  hands,  then  a  hand  would 


go  up  the  arm,  into  Jessica's  mouth.  I 
don't  think  a  lot  of  eating  was  going  on, 
because  her  mouth  was  constantly  full  of 
his  hand.  They  were  just  gorgeous  and 
madly,  wildly,  passionately  involved  with 
each  other.  Once  you  realized  who  they 
were,  you  were  fascinated:  'That  couldn't 
be  Jessica  Lange  and  Sam  Shepard  be- 
cause she's  still  with  Baryshnikov!'  ' 

"You  go  through  life,"  explains  Jessica 
Lange,  "you're  kind  of  in  love,  and  then 
suddenly  you  have  a  great  love."  She  is 
curled  up  in  an  oversize  armchair  in  her 
family  room,  ready  to  talk  about  Sam  Shep- 
ard. "The  worn  part"  about  life  with  Sam, 
she  says,  "is  the  separations.  He's  not  the 
kind  of  man  who's  going  to  follow  a  woman 
around.  He'll  come  see  us  [she  always  takes 
the  children],  but  he's  not  going  to  pack  his 
bags,  sit  on  my  location  for  three  months, 
and  twiddle  with  the  kids.  .  .  .  Sam 
would '  ve  been  happy  if  I  never  made  anoth- 
er movie,  if  we  could've  lived  together  in 
the  wild,  idyllic  manner  we  had  in  the  be- 
ginning. But  I  kept  wanting  to  act.  Those 
separations  became  sources  of  real,  urn, 
difficulty  for  us." 

Isn't  she  concerned  that  if  she's  not 
with  him,  another  woman  might  be? 

"That's  probably  a  blind  side  of  me," 
Lange  answers,  "but  I  never  think  in  those 
terms — maybe  that's  partly  the  thing  with 
Paco  and  Misha.  I  would  go  away,  or  Misha 
would  go  away,  and  I'd  never  imagine  he 
was  sleeping  with  somebody  else — of 
course,  he  would  be.  It  would  never  occur 
to  me  that  Sam  would  be  unfaithful,  al- 
though he  has  a  long  history  of  it." 

And  if  she  discovered  he  was? 

"I'd  kill  him,"  she  laughs.  "Absolute- 
ly. I  consider  myself  lucky  because  I  fell 
into  the  relationship  with  Sam — the  only 
monogamous  relationship  I've  had  in  my 
life — right  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
ies. I  was  very  lucky  not  to  have  been 
promiscuous  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
would' ve  been  disastrous." 

If  Shepard  had  had  his  way,  Lange 
muses,  he  would  have  kept  her  "barefoot 
and  pregnant.  I  was  pregnant  for  three 
years.  Sam's  one  of  those  men  who  loves 
you  when  you're  pregnant — just  thinks 
you  look  more  beautiful  than  ever  before, 
loves  the  big  belly.  It  was  great,  except  I  get 
real  dark  sometimes  when  I'm  pregnant. 
My  mood  swings  tre  extreme  anyhow,  but 
when  I'm  pregnant  I  could  be  like  Medea 
any  moment,  I'm  so  hard  to  live  with.  Sam 
says  he  went  through  it  twice,  he  doesn't 
want  to  live  through  it  again  " 

(When  asked  to  be  interviewed  foi  tins 
article,   Shepard  stayed   in  character,   al 
ways  the  strong  silent  type.  "I've  derided 
not    to   talk,"    he    said     "I've    taken    too 
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many  risks  in  that  area  and  been  burned  too 
many  times.  I'm  not  going  to  put  myself  out 
like  that  anymore,  particularly  when  it  has 
to  do  with  something  private") 

Lange  says  their  relationship  is  "con- 
stantly changing.  I  keep  hoping  that  it  set- 
tles into  a  certain  dynamic  where  there'll 
be  no  question  Sam  and  I  are  best  friends, 
which  is  hard  to  come  by.  To  me,  it  hasn't 
settled  in  completely.  Because  of  the  ob- 
sessive nature  of  our  beings,  the  passion- 
ate nature  of  our  coming  together — and 
it's  still  there,  the  jealousy,  the  passion, 
the  insanity — it's  hard  to  let  the  other 
thing  emerge.  When  you're  in  the  throes 
of  a  love  affair,  it's  about  darker  emo- 
tions. You  can  sustain  that  for  a  while,  but 
you've  got  to  find  something  else  at  the 
foundation.  We've  got  a  lot,  a  whole  life 
together,  but  we'll  also  be  best  friends  at 
some  point.  We're  very  close  to  it." 

And  what  would  she  do  if  Shepard  ever 
left? 

Lange  laughs.  "I  don't  think  he  ever 
will.  You  get  inextricable  connections 
with  people. . .  .  Sam  actually  buried  my 
dad — he  dug  the  grave.  I  was  the  one  who 
told  him  his  dad  died.  He  was  with  me 
when  I  gave  birth  to  two  children. 

"I  never  discard  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing happening  in  life,  but  his  leaving," 
she  says,  "would  surprise  me." 

What  has  surprised  many  people  is  the 
way  Shepard's  career,  so  brilliant  in  the 
eighties,  when  he  added  movie-star  status 
to  his  Pulitzer  Prize,  seems  to  have  drift- 
ed. In  May,  the  production  of  his  latest 
play,  States  of  Shock,  a  father-son  drama 
revolving  around  the  Vietnam  War,  was 
trounced  by  critics;  three  years  ago,  his 
cinematic  directorial  debut,  Far  North 
(starring  Lange),  was  also  panned. 

"The  criticism  was  so  personal,  so 
aimed  at  Sam,"  says  a  puzzled  Lange. 
"They  create  a  myth  about  somebody  in 
America,  and  as  soon  as  it's  been  created, 
it  irritates  them.  They  love  him  because 
he's  a  Renaissance  man,  and  then,  when 
he  branches  out,  they  slap  his  hands.  But 
Far  North  was  a  very  personal,  funny  little 
movie.  It  has  Sam's  mark  on  it,  his  way  of 
seeing  things.  I  think  Sam  is  one  of  the 
greatest  American  writers,  especially  in 
terms  of  dialogue,  because  it's  musical. 

"I  only  saw  States  of  Shock  once. 
When  I  read  it  the  first  time,  I  was  so 
moved  because  it  was  such  a  strong  state 
ment  about  men,  war,  this  country,  fa- 
thers and  sons.  Critics  are  so  stupid.  Look 
at  what  they  did  to  Tennessee  Williams  in 
the  end.  Maybe  he  wasn't  writing  his  great- 


est plays,  but  he  was  still  one  of  the  greatest 
playwrights  A  certain  honor  should  be 
paid  these  people.  You  don't  just  dismiss 
them  flat  out.  When  critics  are  so  hard,  you 
get  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  musicals  on 
Broadway  and  nothing  else." 

Lange  and  Shepard  weather  these 
storms  together,  retreating  to  the  solace  of 
their  country  life.  Even  sheltered  from  the  , 
outside  world,  however,  Lange  says  she 
goes  through  black  periods  of  depression, 
a  lifelong  problem.  'Sometimes,  I  feel 
like  a  borderline  schizophrenic  because 
the  depressions  are  so  bad,"  she  says  soft- 
ly. She  pauses,  fiddling  with  two  simple 
silver  bracelets  on  her  wrist.  "But  it's 
something  you've  got  to  work  against — 
and  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years.  You  have 
to  be  diligent,  a  warrior.  It's  a  daily  disci- 
pline, a  real  concerted  power  you  have  to 
bring  to  your  life  to  keep  it  on  track. 

"There  are  times  I  feel  so  close  to  the 
edge  I  could  easily  tip  over.  Then,  other 
times,  I  feel  much  more  centered.  If  it 
weren't  for  the  kids,  I  could  very  well  be 
gone,  emotionally  or  physically.  These 
kids  have  been  my  salvation." 

It  is  Friday  morning  and  Jessica  Lange 
is  tired.  The  night  before,  she  hosted  a 
sleepover  for  four  of  her  children's  young 
cousins,  and  now  she's  giving  a  full  report 
on  the  evening's  revelry  to  her  mother  and 
older  sister  Jane.  It  was  a  night  of  dancing 
and  musical  beds.  An  impromptu  "prom" 
was  held  in  the  living  room,  complete 
with  corsages  of  wildflowers  and  dancing 
to  the  Rolling  Stones,  with  Lange  herself 
boogying  to  that  family  classic  "Sympa- 
thy for  the  Devil." 

While  her  mother  grinds  coffee  beans, 
Shura  Baryshnikov  begins  dancing 
around,  waging  a  heartfelt  negotiation  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  her  grandmoth- 
er. Lange  demurs,  saying  that  Shura  will 
tire  "Dodie"  (as  Jessica  and  her  sister  call 
their  mother).  In  a  moment,  Hannah 
Shepard  marches  into  the  kitchen,  accom- 
panied by  her  noisy  gang  of  cousins. 

There  stand,  for  an  instant  in  the  same 
room,  several  generations  of  Lange  wom- 
en. Seventy-eight-year-old  Dorothy 
Lange,  dressed  in  simple  cotton  pants, 
blouse,  and  sweater,  quietly  observes  the 
scene.  From  the  broad  forehead  and  high 
cheekbones  of  her  softly  wrinkled  face, 
you  can  see  where  her  daughter  got  her 
looks.  Jessica's  sister  Jane,  meanwhile,  is 
a  knockout  in  her  own  right.  A  big  blonde 
beauty,  as  tall  and  long-limbed  as  her  sis- 
ter, her  hair  pulled  back  in  a  hurried  pony- 
tail,  Jane  has  Jessica's  enviable  skin  and  a 
more  classic  loveliness,  along  the  lines  of 
Candice  Bergen. 


Standing  together,  these  women  radiate 
a  sense  of  strength.  Though  they've  each 
been  drawn  to  magnetic,  unpredictable 
men,  you  feel  they  are  capable  of  with- 
standing any  crisis,  of  carrying  on,  even  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  children. 

"I've  lived  my  life  so  wildly,  without 
forethought  and  without  repercussions," 
Lange  says  later,  spooning  honey  into  a 
late-afternoon  cup  of  tea.  "You  don't  un- 
derstand the  repercussions  of  your  own 
actions  until  you  see  them  reflected  in 
your  children.  That's  where  it  comes 
home  to  roost." 

She  describes  five-year-old  Hannah 
Shepard  as  a  "powerful  personality," 
and,  indeed,  she  is  all  dimples  and  deter- 
mination. Her  brother,  towheaded  Walk- 
er, is  an  unusually  tall  four-year-old 
whose  thin  face  echoes  his  father's. 

"I  am  trying,  with  all  my  will,  to  move 
these  children  into  music,"  says  Lange 
firmly.  "But  they're  not  buying  into  it." 
Shura  has  studied  the  Suzuki  method  for  the 
violin  for  five  years.  Hannah  has  begun  the 
cello.  When  asked  to  play,  however,  Shura 
purses  her  lips:  "I  hate  the  violin." 

"She  hates  it  because  I'm  so  insistent," 
concedes  Lange.  "It's  so  tied  up  with  my 
will,  it  becomes  impossible  to  separate  for 
her.  .  .  .  She's  going  to  do  whatever  she 
wants  to  do.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  his  moth- 
er's determination,  Pablo  Casals  said,  he 
might  well  have  been  a  carpenter.  I  have 
that  quote  pinned  to  the  refrigerator  door. 
.  .  .  She's  very  talented,  has  beautiful  form 
and  tone.  She  could  be  a  violinist  if  she 
could  get  the  passion  behind  it." 

All  of  her  children,  so  far,  "handle  all 
this  really  well."  All  this,  of  course,  is 
fame,  glamour,  and  the  expectations  of  an 
impressive  gene  pool.  "Misha  doesn't 
have  any  pretense  about  who  he  is," 
Lange  says.  "At  home  he's  just  like  this 
Russian  kid  who  loves  to  eat,  sleep,  talk, 
and  see  friends.  That's  the  side  Shura 
knows.  Although  she's  gone  on  tour  with 
him,  she  doesn't  get  caught  up  in  that. 
The  only  time  I  get  a  sense  people  look  at 
her  is  when  I  take  her  to  ballet  class.  She 
has  a  beautiful  foot" — but,  no,  neither 
she  nor  Baryshnikov  wants  their  daughter 
to  follow  in  his  slippered  footsteps. 

Lange  claims  having  a  movie  star  for 
a  mom  hasn't  affected  her  children's 
"choices  or  behavior.  I've  always  taken 
them  to  the  set,  so  making  movies  Mas 
been  completely  demystified.  They  sec  it 
from  the  costumer's  point  of  view,  whal 
my  trailers  like.  I've  always  had  the  same 
makeup  and  hair  people,  so  it's  like  an 
extended  family.  When  we  go  on  location 
they  know  who's  going  to  be  there.  I've 
mod  to  expose  them  in  the  most  practical 
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1 .  "JOY  TURNS  JEANS  AND  A  T-SHIRT  INTO 
HAUTE  COUTURE." 

2.  "A  SINGLE  WHIFF  OF  JOY  TURNS  A  RICH  MAN  INTO  A 
GENEROUS  MAN." 

3.  "Wearing  JOY  perfume  in  baccarat  crystal 

AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  MY  EX-HUSBAND  IS  AMAZINGLY 
PLEASANT  AND  WICKED!" 

4.  "JOY  ADDS  LENGTH  TO  MY  LEGS,  WIT  TO  MY 
CONVERSATION  AND  A  BETTER  ACCENT  TO  MY  FRENCH." 

5.  "My  76  year  old  Grandmother  wears  JOY,  and 

SHE'S  LIVING  WITH  HER  28  YEAR  OLD  FENCING 
INSTRUCTOR." 

6.  "JOY  IS  THAT  RARE  BOUQUET  OF  10,400  JASMINE 
FLOWERS  AND  28  DOZEN  ROSES  THAT  NEVER  NEEDS 
WATERING  AND  NEVER  DIES." 

7.  "A  DAB  OF  JOY  ON  MY  CHECK  WRITING  WRIST  HELPS 
THE  ZEROS  FLOW  WITH  EASE." 

8.  "A  SPLASH  OF  JOY  BEFORE  COFFEE  AND  CORNFLAKES 
PUTS  THE  GLAMOUR  BACK  INTO  BREAKFAST." 

9.  "JOY  BODY  CREAM  MAKES  ME  FEEL  LIKE  A  MILLION 
WITHOUT  SPENDING  A  MINT." 

10.  "I  WEAR  DIAMONDS  BEFORE  FIVE,  BLACK  BEFORE 
DARK  AND  JOY  EAU  DE  TOILETTE  BEFORE  EVERYTHING." 


The  most  precious  flowers  on  earth  are  just  a 
few  of  the  things  that  make  JOY  the 
costliest  fragrance  in  the  world. 
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terms.  'This  is  my  work,  this  is  how  I 
make  money.'  " 

As  for  watching  their  mother  on-screen, 
Lange's  children  have  seen  only  Crimes 
of  the  Heart,  the  one  video  of  hers  she 
keeps  in  the  house.  "They  like  the  story 
of  the  sisters,"  she  says.  Her  racier  fare 
will  just  have  to  wait.  'The  Postman  Al- 
ways Rings  Twice — Mama  fucking  on  the 
kitchen  table — is  one  they'll  look  at  some 
time  on  their  own  in  some  revival  house  in 
New  York." 

Lange  stops  and  suggests  a  walk  out  to 
the  pond.  Though  the  rain  has  let  up, 
it's  overcast,  cold  enough  for  her  to  need 
the  faded  black  sweatshirt  she  has  slipped 
over  her  head.  As  we  walk  outside,  four 
dogs,  including  Masha,  the  thirteen-year- 
old  poodle  (named  after  a  character  in 
Chekhov's  Three  Sisters),  scamper  along- 
side. Strolling  out  onto  the  narrow  wood- 
en dock,  Lange  explains  that  when  the  sun 
shines  she  and  the  children  often  spend 
the  entire  day  here,  lolling  around  in  bath- 
ing suits.  Returning,  we  climb  up  through 
the  wild  grass  to  the  open-air  porch. 

Depending  on  the  light  and  the  mood, 
Jessica  Lange  looks  like  a  fresh-faced 
thirty-five-year-old  or  a  dangerously  at- 
tractive woman  in  her  forties.  "But  I  nev- 
er did  think  I  was  pretty,"  she  says. 
"There  were  periods  when  I  liked  the  way 
I  looked,  but  most  of  the  time  I  didn't. 
Now  I  look  back  and  say,  'Yeah,  I  looked 
good,  I  wish  I  had  enjoyed  it  more.'  I'd 
like  to  have  appreciated  the  twenties  and 
thirties  more  than  I  did,  enjoyed  that  I  was 
young  and  looked  great,  instead  of  tortur- 
ing myself  about  things  like  my  soul.'''' 
She  rolls  her  eyes.  "All  that  soul-search- 
ing, doing  grim  roles,  playing  unattractive 
women . .  .  now  all  I  want  to  do  is  give  up 


'acting,'  play  pretty  women  and  sexy 
parts.  .  .  .  Now  that  I'm  this  age,"  she 
says,  half  joking,  "all  I  want  is  to  look 
. . .pretty! 

"I  find  it  humiliating,"  she  continues, 
'  'that  women  in  this  business  are  getting  all 
this  work  done  [plastic  surgery]  because 
they're  forty  and  they  look  forty.  Well,  I'm 
forty-two  and  I  like  forty-two.  I  have  aged  a. 
lot.  And  I  see  it.  I  don't  like  how  I  look  now 
any  more  than  I  ever  did.  Sure,  I'd  like  to 
look  like  I  did  when  I  was  twenty-six,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  do  it.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
the  face-lift.  Fuck  'em.  I'm  not  going  to  let 
them  dictate  that  part  of  my  life." 

The  night  before,  awake  "on  mosquito 
patrol,"  Lange  says,  she  contemplated 
her  career  and  concluded  that,  with  Holly- 
wood, it's  always  good  to  leave  before 
they  tell  you  you've  left.  "I  lay  awake  last 
night  and  thought,  Maybe  this  whole  peri- 
od of  my  work  is  grinding  to  a  halt.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  it  wasn't  time  to,  may- 
be, really  quit,  do  something  else. 

"Within  the  next  five  years,  I'm  going 
to  make  a  real  clean  cut.  I'm  not  going  to 
let  it  peter  out,  do  a  part  every  once  in  a 
while,  because,  ultimately,  there  won't  be 
that  many  to  do.  I  want  to  have  an  abso- 
lute finishing  date.  I  mean,  is  Jane  Fonda 
still  making  movies?  Faye  Dunaway?  It 
gets  into  this  nebulous  area  and  I  like 
things  definite.  ...  I've  done  many  ca- 
reers in  my  life,  and  suddenly" — she 
snaps  her  fingers — "I'm  on  to  my  next. 
Maybe  directing,  I'd  love  to  direct.  I'd 
certainly  be  good  with  actors." 

Whether  this  is  an  announcement  or 
just  a  stray  thought  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, Jessica  Lange  is  clearly  taking 
stock.  Though  she  seems  to  have  every- 
thing she  could  hope  for — a  successful 
movie  career,  a  great  leading  man,  beauti- 
ful children,  money,  and  health — she  con- 
fesses that  happiness  still  eludes  her.  "If 
you  looked  at  my  life,  somebody  outside 


would  say  it's  happy,  but  I'm  not  a  happy 
person.  It's  not  my  nature.  I've  had  a 
great  life.  It  certainly  has  been  jam- 
packed  with  excitement — except  for  the 
loneliness  and  depression.  I've  had  a 
blessed  life,  very  blessed.  I  can't  say  I'm 
wanting  for  anything.  But  what's  your 
value  system?  You  could  say  I've  had  a 
full  life,  unless  you're  looking  at  it  from  a 
Zen  Buddhist  point  of  view,  and  then  it's 
a  meager  life. 

"I  still  feel  there's  something  ahead, 
that  I  haven't  found  what  I'm  meant  to  do 
yet.  I'm  not  going  to  suddenly  become 
Mother  Teresa,  but  at  some  point  you 
have  to  get  a  selflessness,  and  obviously  I 
haven't  done  that.  Having  a  movie  career 
is  not  the  end-all." 

Still,  Lange  admits,  "I've  always  felt 
I've  had  luck,  certainly  in  the  obvious  ar- 
eas. And  now  I  have  the  greatest  blessing 
of  all — these  children." 

She  pauses  for  a  perfect  beat.  Then 
adds,  with  a  provocative  smile,  "And 
I've  been  with  great  men,  real  interesting 
men.  .  .  .  Men  were  always  interested  in 
me.  If  you  sense  that  from  the  time  you're 
becoming  a  teenager.  . . "  Her  voice  trails 
off.  "There  were  certainly  a  lot  of  girls 
prettier  or  more  available  or  friendlier,  but  I 
just  love  men.  And  they  like  to  have  me 
around.  But  I've  never  gotten  anything 
from  the  men  I've  been  with.  They  haven't 
gotten  me  any  parts.  I'm  sure  I'd  be  in  the 
same  position  now  if  I  had  not  had  anything 
to  do  with  any  of  these  men. ' ' 

Still,  she  can't  deny  that  a  large  part  of 
her  mystique  comes  from  the  men  she  has 
known  and  loved.  "They're  certainly  the 
most  interesting  men  I've  ever  met,"  she 
says  with  a  sexy  grin.  "That's  what  I  like 
about  them." 

So  there  remains  only  one  question,  the 
one  everybody  wants  to  know:  How  did 
she  get  these  guys  anyway? 

"How  did  they  get  me?"  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  220)  in  the  huge 
sunken  living  room  are  six  antique  shot- 
guns. He  never  really  explains  why. 

Walnut  Grove  also  features  a  Japanese 
baby  grand  and  a  harpsichord  missing 
several  strings;  the  Midtown  house  has  a 
nine-foot  Baldwin  concert  grand.  Waiting 
for  him  downstairs  at  Midtown  one  eve- 
ning, I  stumbled  through  a  few  bars  of  a 
Bach  fugue.  When  he  came  down  half  an 
hour  later,  he  played  back  the  phrases, 
transposed  to  another  key,  adding  flour- 
ishes of  his  own.  Self-taught,  he  doesn't 


read  music  well.  But  he  improvises  easily 
on  a  classical  repertoire.  "I'm  also  tran- 
scribing some  Beethoven  symphonies  for 
fun,"  he  told  me. 

Eggleston's  handling  of  a  gun  or  a  cam- 
era or  stereo  speakers  (both  homes  have 
state-of-the-art  models  he  designed  him- 
self) is  something  to  see.  "When  you  give 
him  a  piece  of  equipment  he  feels  it  all 
over,"  says  the  photographer  Lee  Fried- 
lander.  "He's  like  a  blind  man."  Coming 
downstairs  from  his  nap  at  one  point,  he 
breaks  open  a  shotgun  for  my  inspection.  In 


a  few  seconds  he  has  disassembled  the  fir- 
ing mechanism  and  handed  me  each  tiny 
part.  "I  like  the  technology  of  guns,"  he 
says .  '  'The  precision . ' ' 

His  taste  in  music  and  his  technical  sen- 
sibility, like  his  formal  clothes,  are  out  of 
sync  with  his  delinquent  nightlife.  But  to 
gether  with  the  well-deserved  reputation 
for  drunken  unseemliness  (Ik-  casually  li?' 
ures  he's  been  jailed  ahout  a  dozen  times) 
are  a  modesty  and  a  iweetness  that  allow 
Eggleston's  friends  tO  overlook  his  obvi 
ous  shortcomings.  Missing  from  both  his 
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houses  are  copies  of  his  own  books.  As- 
toundingly  generous  and  forgetful,  he  has 
given  away  limited-edition  portfolios, 
prints,  and  expensive  cameras  to  girl- 
friends or  to  people  he  brings  back  from 
the  bar.  After  a  night  of  hell-raising,  he 
will  clear  his  head  in  the  morning  and 
photograph  flowers. 

Even  his  longtime  friend  the  novelist 
and  historian  Shelby  Foote,  who  is  rare- 
ly at  a  loss  for  words,  can't  resolve  the 
contradictions.  "Bill  is  a  mystery,  a 
specter,  a  true  original,"  says  Foote. 
"He  is  very  southern,  from  good  peo- 
ple, conscious  of  all  the  amenities.  But 
he's  an  artist  and,  in  the  South,  that  in- 
troduces complications." 

Separating  the  degenerate  gentleman 
from  the  provocative  artist  is  a  daunting 
task.  Eggleston  likes  to  rattle  people's 
cages.  Tom  Young,  an  artist  and  old 
friend,  tells  about  photographing  with  him 
a  few  years  ago  in  Dallas.  "He  was  taking 
pictures  on  someone's  front  lawn  and  this 
elderly  woman  came  out,  quite  upset,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  He 
said  he  had  just  bought  up  all  the  property 
in  the  neighborhood  and  he'd  have  her  out 
of  there  in  a  week." 

Sometimes  Eggleston  parades  around 
Memphis  in  a  black  SS  overcoat.  Mark 
Holborn,  the  English  editor  who  put  to- 
gether The  Democratic  Forest,  tells  of  the 
afternoon,  after  a  gun  fair,  Eggleston 
pulled  into  a  gas  station  in  his  Nazi  getup. 
He  waited  for  the  attendant  to  approach 
the  car  and  notice  the  SS  insignia  and  the 
backseat,  which  was  filled  with  every 
kind  of  Firearm  imaginable,  including  a 
few  hand  grenades,  before  saying  with  a 
smile,  "Fill  'er  up."  Then  he  drove  off  to 
see  his  mother.  "Had  to  show  Mother," 
Eggleston  explains  to  me. 

The  social  movements  that  have  trans- 
formed the  country  since  the  sixties,  such 
as  civil  rights  and  feminism,  seem  to  have 
barely  grazed  his  consciousness.  He  sees 
nothing  wrong  in  taking  an  assignment  in 
South  Africa  and  can  identify  to  a  disturb- 
ing degree  with  the  Afrikaners.  "It's  no 
more  segregated  than  the  world  I  grew  up 
in,"  he  says.  "Most  of  the  violence  is 
black-against-black,  anyway."  When  1 
object  to  this  canard,  he  quickly  retreats. 
"I  know,"  he  says,  shaking  his  head. 
"It's  a  complete  mess." 

When  it  comes  to  politics  or  money, 
Eggleston  is  hopeless.  But  he  is  also  sen- 
sitive enough  to  know  how  much  he  has 
been  marked  by  birth  with  the  values  of  a 
white,  high-born  southerner.  His  work  is 


shot  through  with  ambivalence  about  his 
surroundings.  Like  Faulkner,  he  refuses  to 
apologize  for  the  life  of  his  ancestors, 
even  though  he  knows  that  it's  doomed 
and,  in  many  ways,  justly  so. 

"He's  of  a  generation  living  on  the 
crack  of  history,"  says  Holborn.  "It's 
like  Russia  in  1861,  after  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  when  the  estates  were 
breaking  up.  The  plantation  families  Bill 
knew  as  a  child  have  moved,  their 
houses  are  mortgaged.  He  knows  his 
children  will  never  live  as  he  does,  part- 
ly because  of  the  way  he's  behaved. 
There's  a  lot  of  despair  in  Bill.  He's  liv- 
ing with  a  lot  of  pain." 

Bom  in  Memphis  in  1939,  Eggleston 
grew  up  a  two-hour  drive  away,  in 
Sumner,  Mississippi,  a  small  town  domi- 
nated by  the  courthouse  where  his  grand- 
father Judge  Joseph  A.  May  presided  for 
three  decades.  Eggleston's  father,  a  native 
of  the  Delta,  married  Ann  May,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  judge.  Trained  as  an  engineer  at 
Rice  University  but  given  a  farm  to  run  by 
his  father-in-law,  he  tried  his  hand  at  cot- 
ton, and  failed.  (The  Mays'  ancestral 
plantation,  Mayfair,  is  the  opening  picture 
in  The  Democratic  Forest.) 

Eggleston  describes  his  father,  who 
died  in  1965,  as  "a  particularly  good- 
natured  man."  His  mother,  eighty  this 
year,  is  "very  hard  for  an  outsider  to  fig- 
ure out,"  says  her  son.  "She  can  put  on  a 
completely  different  facade  at  will."  Wal- 
ter Hopps  says  that  she  "is  very  much  a 
lady.  But  she  also  looks  as  if  she  could 
have  led  a  regiment  of  the  Confederate 
Army."  (Eggleston's  mother  and  both  his 
sisters  live  in  Memphis.) 

An  unusual  child  and  adolescent,  "very 
brilliant,  very  strange,  separate  from  his 
confreres,"  according  to  his  mother,  Eg- 
gleston loved  to  play  the  piano,  draw,  build 
electronic  gadgets.  He  was  always  visual 
rather  than  verbal — "I  can't  write  a  word," 
he  says;  "I  buy  postcards  and  then  I  never 
know  what  to  do  with  them" — and  he  went 
through  a  phase  when  he  cut  out  anything 
green  from  books  and  magazines.  "I  liked 
that  color  green  that  you  used  to  see  in 
comic  books  when  someone  is  handed  a 
dollar — that  green." 

He  had  a  sense  of  distance  from  his  envi- 
rons early  on.  An  audiophile  as  a  teenager, 
he  would  place  hidden  microphones  around 
the  house.  Caldecott  Chubb,  a  former  bene- 
factor and  now  a  Hollywood  producer,  says 
Eggleston  once  played  him  a  secret  tape  of  a 
drunken  family  conversation  at  a  Thanks- 
giving meal;  Eggleston  had  bugged  the 
lamp  over  the  dining-room  table.  "He 
played  it  as  some  kind  of  evidence,"  says 


Chubb,  "as  something  funny  and  terrible, 
like  a  flood  or  a  volcano,  that  he  was  ob- 
serving from  far  away.  Bill  can  be  cruel." 

At  fifteen,  after  his  father  had  a  stroke, 
he  was  sent  away  to  the  Webb  School  in 
Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee,  a  place  for  sons 
of  the  southern  upper  class  and  an  institu- 
tion, according  to  Eggleston,  with  a  total- 
ly undeserved  reputation  for  learning.  "It 
had  a  kind  of  Spartan  routine  to  'build 
character,'  '  he  says.  "I  never  have 
known  what  that  was  supposed  to  mean .  It 
was  so  callous  and  dumb.  It  was  the  kind 
of  place  where  it  was  considered  effemi- 
nate to  like  music  or  painting." 

Atypical  of  the  southern  male,  Eggleston 
doesn't  gamble,  hunt,  or  follow  sports. 
"The  problem  with  hunting  is  the  compa- 
ny," he  says.  "There  are  a  lot  of  just  out- 
right assholes. ' '  He  proudly  claims  never  to 
have  done  a  push-up  in  his  life.  "To  watch 
three  straight  hours  of  football  on  TV, 
that's  my  idea  of  hell,"  he  says.  "Sitting  in 
a  bus  station,  looking  at  people  for  three 
hours — that's  enjoyable." 

Never  academically  inclined,  he 
attended  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nash- 
ville for  a  year,  Delta  State  College  in 
Cleveland,  Mississippi,  for  a  semester, 
and  ended  up  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi in  Oxford  for  about  five  years,  fail- 
ing to  graduate.  "I  went  to  class,  but  I 
never  saw  the  point  in  taking  a  test,"  he 
says.  "I  still  don't." 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  however, 
he  found  himself  as  an  artist.  During  his 
first  year  of  college,  a  friend  had  bought 
him  a  Leica.  A  "perfect  picture"  he  took 
of  the  Parthenon  in  Nashville  and  the  dis- 
covery of  Cartier-Bresson's  book  Tin  De- 
cisive Moment  hooked  him  on  photogra- 
phy. At  Ole  Miss  he  had  his  first  art 
classes,  a  liberating  experience,  and  in 
1959  he  met  Tom  Young,  a  visiting  paint- 
er from  New  York,  who  introduced  him  to 
Abstract  Expressionism. 

Young  was  impressed  by  Eggleston's 
photos  and  offered  some  advice.  "He  was 
doing  interesting  imitations  of  Cartier- 
Bresson,  but  I  told  him  he  was  missing  what 
was  around  him.  And  he  said,  'I  don't 
particularly  like  what's  around  me.'  I  said 
that  could  be  a  good  reason  to  take  pictures 
And  he  said,  'You  know,  that's  not  a  had 
idea.'  Bill  doesn't  always  have  a  greal  li- 
sped for  things,  so  he  can  see  them  lot  wh.n 
they  are." 

Bill  met  Rosa,  the  daughter  of  a  family 

with  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Delta,  when 

he  was  seventeen  and  she  was  thirteen,  As 
a  teenager,  she  spent  weekends  at  his  pal 
cuts'    house    in    Sumner.    According    to 
friends,  they  remain  bound  by  tics  ol  lam 
ily,  land,  progeny,  and  local  history  that 
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go  beyond  love  and  that  they  probably 
couldn't  break  now  even  if  they  wanted 
to.  Most  of  the  credit  for  producing  three 
stable  children  in  an  unstable  household 
must  be  given  to  Rosa.  "Rosa's  whole 
life  has  been  raising  Bill  and  her  chil- 
dren," says  his  cousin  Maude  Schuyler 
Clay,  who  is  also  a  photographer.  "I 
think  Lucia's  getting  a  little  worn  out  by 
the  whole  arrangement."  (Different  from 
many  of  his  girlfriends,  Lucia  is  a  proper 
southerner,  the  daughter  of  a  renowned 
Tennessee  lawyer,  and  a  mother  herself.) 

In  most  accounts  of  his  artistic  develop- 
ment, Eggleston  claims  to  have  shot  al- 
most entirely  in  color  after  1966.  This 
seems  an  exaggeration.  In  the  stack  of 
eight-by-tens  he  hands  me  at  Walnut 
Grove  are  dozens  of  black  and  whites, 
dated  1968  and  1969,  which  show  strong 
influences  of  Robert  Frank,  Garry  Wino- 
grand,  Lee  Friedlander,  and  Diane  Arbus. 

Eggleston  had  been  working  in  isolation, 
except  for  his  friendship  in  Memphis  with 
William  Christenberry,  an  artist  who  in  the 
early  sixties  documented  his  pieces  with  a 
Brownie  loaded  with  color  film.  Eggleston 
found  these  shots  and  color  slides  of  New 
York  streets  taken  in  1968  by  Joel 
Meyerowitz  "tremendously  inspiring." 

The  great  leap  forward  into  color,  at 
least  in  Eggleston 's  case,  seems  to  have 
been  as  simple  as  changing  film.  In  one  of 
the  most  famous  pictures  from  William 
Eggleston' s  Guide,  a  woman  sits  on  a  con- 
crete barrier  at  the  edge  of  a  Memphis 
parking  lot.  By  her  side  is  a  metal  pole 
with  a  chain  as  tightly  wrapped  as  she  is. 
Her  rigidly  coiffed  head  fixed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  frame,  she  could  be  one  of  those 
tough,  sad  creatures  that  Diane  Arbus 
found  everywhere.  Except  she's  in  color. 
The  solid  blue  of  her  dress,  the  rubbed-off 
yellow  of  the  barrier,  and  the  painted  sil- 
ver pole  give  the  picture  a  natural  weight 
it  wouldn't  have  in  black  and  white. 

One  day  in  1969,  Eggleston  appeared  at 
MOMA  "absolutely  out  of  the  blue,"  re- 
calls John  Szarkowski.  "I  had  no  notion 
that  he  existed."  Eggleston  was  carrying 
a  sheaf  of  black  and  whites  and  a  suitcase 
of  "drugstore"  color  prints.  "He  was  ar- 
ticulate in  a  slow,  indirect  way,"  says 
Szarkowski.  "He  couldn't  say  what  he 
meant,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  agree  to 
anything  he  didn't  believe  in." 

A  month  later,  Szarkowski  went  be- 
fore his  Photography  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend the  purchase  of  two  Eggleston 
black  and  whites,  although  he  admitted 
they  were  "difficult  to  defend  in  terms 


of  traditional  values."  The  committee 
bought  only  one  print. 

In  1970,  Christenberry  introduced  Eg- 
gleston to  Walter  Hopps,  then  director  of 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 
"This  well-dressed  gentleman  walked  into 
my  office  with  an  oversized  Kodak  box," 
remembers  Hopps.  "He  had  a  stack  of 
eight-by-ten  Ektacolor  prints.  I  looked 
through  them  in  total  silence.  He  didn't  say 
a  word.  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  I 
was  stunned.  Then  I  asked  a  dumb  ques- 
tion: What  did  he  think  he  was  doing?  And 
he  said,  T  rather  think  this  is  part  of  a  novel 
I  have  in  progress.'  " 

Eggleston  returned  to  MOMA  in  1971, 
this  time  with  a  new  series  of  color 
slides.  Impressed,  Szarkowski  told  his 
committee  the  pictures  showed  "a  whol- 
ly successful  use  of  color  photography." 
But  the  museum  remained  unconvinced; 
it  took  five  years  to  raise  the  money  for 
the  book  and  exhibition.  Though  he  re- 
ceived the  MOMA  imprimatur,  Eggleston 
has  never  found  widespread  acceptance 
in  the  gallery  system.  At  first,  the  radi- 
cal nature  of  his  vision  and,  later,  a  care- 
less attitude  toward  the  sale  of  his  prints 
prevented  more  exposure.  He  has  shown 
his  work  at  respected  New  York 
spaces — Castelli  Graphics,  Robert 
Miller,  Pace/MacGill,  Laurence 
Miller — but  the  frustrations  of  working 
with  Eggleston  often  outweigh  the  re- 
wards. Getting  him  to  release  a  set  of 
prints  in  time  for  a  show  has  always 
been  a  nightmare.  Worse,  only  his  most 
reproduced  pictures  from  the  era  of  the 
Guide  command  high  prices.  A  conser- 
vative estimate  of  Eggleston's  output 
would  be  50,000  photographs — work 
prints  and  what  he  calls  "usable" 
prints — strewn  among  homes,  friends, 
vaults,  museums,  and  dealers.  And,  of 
course,  he  has  no  filing  system  or  much 
of  an  idea  of  what  is  where.  "He's  al- 
ways been  indifferent — and  often  ag- 
gressively indifferent — to  the  gallery 
world,"  says  Hopps. 

For  a  while  the  solution  seemed  to  lie 
in  limited-edition  artist's  books.  From 
1976  to  1980,  Eggleston  teamed  up  with 
Caldecott  Chubb,  an  heir  to  the  Chubb 
insurance  fortune,  to  produce  four  books 
and  two  portfolios,  including  the  classic 
Election  Eve,  one  hundred  photographs 
of  the  countryside  around  Plains,  Geor- 
gia, shot  the  month  before  the  1976  elec- 
tion, and  Wedgwood  Blue,  fifteen 
photographs  of  the  sky,  culled  from 
among  hundreds  that  Eggleston  has  tak- 
en over  the  years. 

Election  Eve  began  as  an  assignment 
for  Rolling  Stone.   As  a  southerner,   he 


seemed  ideal  to  photograph  Jimmy  Carter 
and  his  hometown.  But  Eggleston  didn't 
take  a  single  picture  of  the  Carter  family 
and  managed  precious  few  of  Plains.  In- 
stead, he  photographed  unremarkable 
trees,  bushes,  ditches,  fences,  roads,  and 
buildings.  "He  had  no  intention  whatso- 
ever of  giving  Jann  Wenner  what  he  want- 
ed," laughs  Hopps,  who  met  Eggleston  in 
his  Chicago  hotel  room  and  shook  the  un- 
developed film  out  of  his  luggage.  (This  is 
often  a  necessary  precaution:  Eggleston 
tends  to  lose  or  not  develop  film.) 

Designed  by  Chubb  on  the  scale  of  the 
colossal  two-volume  Gardiner's  Sketch- 
book of  the  Civil  War,  Election  Eve  is  a 
landmark  in  the  art  of  books.  Page  by  page, 
it  moves  to  the  slow  rhythms  of  the  land  that 
supports  the  small  towns  of  the  South.  No 
one  picture  is  more  important  than  another; 
each  supports  a  deeper  concern. 

"We  thought  we  were  going  to  get 
rich,"  says  Chubb.  They  priced  the  set 
at  $15,000,  printed  five... and  sold 
two.  Subsequent  ventures  were  no  more 
profitable.  "I  spent  tons  of  money, 
which  Bill  liked,  and  made  lots  of 
prints,  which  Bill  also  liked.  But  the 
books  never  sold." 

Chubb  dissolved  the  arrangement  after 
a  photographic  misadventure  in  East  Afri- 
ca during  1979,  when  Eggleston  went  out 
of  control.  "Every  other  day  he'd  drink  a 
bottle  of  something,"  Chubb  says.  "I 
idolized  Bill.  But  I  had  to  separate." 

In  1983,  his  chilling  but  respectful  pho- 
tographs of  Graceland  were  included  in  a 
tourist  book,  now  out-of-print.  Graceland 
officials  reportedly  hate  the  pictures.  Eg- 
gleston, who  was  never  a  fan  of  the  mu- 
sic, had  the  run  of  the  place  at  night  for 
several  months.  He  would  have  midnight 
snacks  with  Elvis's  Aunt  Delta,  who  still 
lives  there  by  a  provision  in  his  will,  and 
leave  about  dawn.  "It's  not  the  kind  of 
place  where  you  want  to  bed  down  for  the 
night,"  he  says.  He  avoided  easy  shots  of 
tackiness — a  hard  trick  at  Graceland — and 
concentrated  instead  on  the  airless,  mir- 
rored desolation  of  the  King's  tomb. 

"Pleasures  and  Terrors  of  Domestic 
Comfort,"  the  new  show  at  MOMA,  will 
be  Eggleston's  first  appearance  there  of 
any  size  since  1976.  The  show  is  based  on 
the  tenet  that  during  the  eighties  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  American  artists  began 
photographing  domestic  life  from  within, 
as  diarists  commenting  on  a  world  to 
which  they  had  privileged  access  and 
emotional  ties,  rather  than  as  fldneurs 
with  illusions  of  journalistic  objectivit) 
According  to  curator  IVtcr  (ialassi.  Eggle 
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which  includes  such  artists  as    I  ma  Hai 
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ney,  Larry  Sultan,  and  Nan  Goldin. 
"Photography  has  shown  us  the  life  of  the 
street  and  the  private  life  of  the  poor,"  he 
says.  "But  the  social  relationship  between 
photographer  and  subject  was  not  level. 
With  Eggleston,  it's  level.  The  work 
that's  in  the  Guide  is  the  first  attempt  to 
photograph  from  the  inside." 

Mark  Holborn,  who  is  organizing  next 
year's  Barbican  retrospective,  is  Eggle- 
ston's  new  "patron,"  a  job  with  unique 
risks.  "It  can  be  very  entertaining,  very 
romantic,  and  then  very  dangerous,"  he 
says.  Once,  on  a  visit  to  Memphis,  he  was 
talking  on  the  phone  when  Eggleston  shot  it 
off  the  wall.  But  like  so  many  people,  Hol- 
born forgives  the  insanity. 

"People  feel  lucky  to  know  Bill,"  says 
the  writer  Stanley  Booth.  "Everything  he 
has  ever  done  he's  done  because  he  has  to. 
He's  wild  as  a  goat,  and  he  loves  to  play  the 
outlaw,  the  scaramouch.  But  when  he's 
dead — and  contrary  to  the  way  he  acts,  Bill 
won't  live  forever — there  will  be  those 
thousands  of  prints." 

Eggleston  seems  to  have  cut  a  wide 
swath  through  the  female  population 
of  Memphis.  "There  are  young  women 
all  over  the  city  with  Egglestons  on  their 
walls,"   says  Maude  Clay.    "He  gives 


them  photographs  whenever  he  has  to 
apologize  for  one  of  his  transgressions . ' 

He  may  have  met  his  match,  however, 
with  Viva,  the  actress-writer-Warhol  cre- 
ation who  calls  Eggleston  "an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  worst  in  every  man."  They 
were  introduced  in  New  York  just  before 
his  1976  MOM  A  show.  "I  remember  I 
went  up  the  stairs  to  this  apartment  up- 
town to  meet  Bill,"  she  says,  "and  he 
was  playing  the  piano,  music  wafting 
down.  He  claimed  he  had  composed  the 
music  for  me — although  he'd  just  met 
me."  The  evening  concluded  in  the  gutter 
outside  Elaine's.  "He  was  white  as  a 
sheet  from  some  combination  of  pills  and 
alcohol,  and  he  started  throwing  up  when 
we  got  outside,"  she  says.  "He  had  his 
hand  on  my  arm  and  he  kept  saying, 
'Honey,  you  sure  are  a  strong  woman.' 

Asking  one  about  the  other  provokes 
lots  of  exasperated  laughter,  as  though 
each  had  never  had  more  trouble  or  more 
fun  with  anyone  else.  "She's  totally  im- 
possible," says  Eggleston.  "She's  the 
sort  of  person,  if  you're  with  her  at  a  din- 
ner party,  she's  liable  to  say  to  the  host- 
ess, 'My  girlfriend  says  your  husband  has 
a  really  big  cock.'  " 

They  would  travel  around  the  South 
by  car,  listening  to  his  Gone  with  the 


Wind  sound  track  (one  of  his  musical 
phases)  and  stopping  to  take  pictures. 
Viva's  young  daughter  would  come 
along,  too.  At  the  lectures  he  gave  at 
colleges  in  the  wake  of  his  moma  show. 
Viva  heckled  him  from  the  audience. 
"He  loved  it  that  I  would  ridicule  every- 
thing." she  says. 

But  after  a  couple  of  years  it  became 
clear  to  Viva,  as  it  does  to  every  woman 
who  falls  for  Eggleston.  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  divorcing  his  wife.  Caldecott 
Chubb  remembers  one  evening  at  the 
Chelsea  Hotel  when  Viva  would  not  let  up 
on  the  subject  of  marriage.  "Bill  was 
drunk  and  he  just  looked  at  her  and  said. 
'Honey,  you're  a  six-part  fugue  and  even 
Bach  never  wrote  more  than  five.'  Which 
didn't  mollify  her  a  bit." 

"If  a  man  is  as  creative  and  sensitive  as 
Bill,  everyone  allows  him  excess  insan- 
ity," says  Viva.  "Someone  should  take 
those  guns  away  from  him.  You  have  to 
treat  him  like  a  two-year-old." 

In  the  late  1970s  she  left  New  York 
briefly  for  Los  Angeles,  largely  to  get 
away  from  him.  He  rented  a  place  for  her 
there,  visited  a  few  times,  but  the  relation- 
ship had  run  its  course.  "He  still  calls  me 
constantly  and  tells  me  he's  in  love  with 
my  twenty-year-old  daughter,"  says  Viva 
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Swimming,  sailing  and  snbrkeling  aid 
just  a  few  of  the  water  sports  you'll  enjoy 
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Whether  you're  frolicking  in  the  waves  off  the  finest 
stretch  of  Kaanapali  Beach.  Or  getting  into  hot  water 
in  one  of  our  incredible  pools.  Its  easy  to  immerse 
yourself  at  The  Westin  Maui.  For  reservations,  call 
your  travel  consultant  or  800-228-3000. 

The  Westin  Maui 

Kaanapali  Beach 


Memphis  Beau 

nervously.    "He'll   call   up   and   say, 
'Where's  my  bride?' 

"I  miss  him  a  lot,"  she  says,  sighing 
deeply.  "Today,  everything's  more  vul- 
gar, stupid,  money-oriented.  You  miss 
Bill  more  because  he's  just  the  opposite.  I 
never  felt  crazy  around  Bill.  .  .  .  Tell  him 
to  call  me,  O.K.?" 

Eggleston's  eccentric  double  life  is 
documented  in  a  series  of  black-and- 
white  videotapes  that  he  shot  in  1973 
and  1974  around  Memphis,  Mississippi, 
and  New  Orleans.  He  calls  the  tapes 
"Stranded  in  Canton,"  named  after  a 
character  in  New  Orleans  who  riffs  on 
this  phrase  in  a  long  rambling  mono- 
logue. The  eight  hours  of  partially  edited 
material,  never  publicly  available,  offer 
the  most  extended  view  of  the  aberrant 
world  he  inhabited.  Caldecott  Chubb 
lent  me  a  copy;  Eggleston  couldn't  find 
his. 

It  was  a  time,  he  says,  when  "the 
drug  culture  in  Memphis  was  moving 
from  an  interesting  phase  [LSD]  to  an 
uninteresting  one  [Quaaludes]."  Eggle- 
ston, who  was  never  an  acidhead,  dif- 
fered with  the  hippies  of  that  day  not  so 
much  over  their  drug  policy  as  their 
dress.  "I  was  older  and  I  liked  suits  and 
ties,"  he  says.  "I  couldn't  stand  hippie 
clothes."  He  is  also  quickly  bored  by 
what  he  calls  "socialist  talk." 

But  throughout  the  seventies  and  to  this 
day,  Eggleston  has  been  partial  to  pills. 
He  is  on  a  first-name  basis  with  George 
Nichopoulos,  better  known  as  "Dr. 
Nick,"  who  kept  Elvis  doped  with  barbi- 
turates. "Percodan  was  my  drug  of 
choice,"  confides  Eggleston.  According 
to  Chubb  he  and  Eggleston  routinely 
mixed  Quaaludes  and  alcohol — a  toxic 
cocktail.  "If  there  were  any  retribution  in 
this  world,  we'd  both  be  dead,"  Chubb 
says.  "But  as  they  say,  Bill  was  'born  to 
be  hung.'  " 

Eggleston  denies  rumors  that  he  shot 
heroin.  He  rolls  up  his  sleeve  for  me  one 
morning  to  prove  he  has  no  track  marks. 
"Look,"  he  says,  proud  of  a  vein  at  his 
elbow  that's  as  fat  as  a  night  crawler. 
"That's  a  perfect  vein.  Junkies  go  crazy 
when  they  see  this." 

The  videotapes  have  a  dazed  quality, 
long  stretches  of  time  when  not  much 
seems  to  be  happening.  The  influence  of 
cinema  verite,  and  of  G.  rry  Wlnogrand's 
photos  of  bodies  crowded  t  igether,  can  be 
felt.  Most  of  the  footage  seei,  on- 

al  and  unknowable  as  a  deities  • 


movie.  Scenes  vary  crazily  in  feeling:  an 
episode  of  swooning  tenderness  with  two 
of  his  children,  Andra  and  Winston,  re- 
laxing dreamily  in  front  of  the  camera,  is 
intercut  with  aimless  anecdotes  told  by 
lecherous  old  raconteurs;  a  drunken  party 
in  a  bar,  featuring  someone's  off-key  ren- 
dition of  an  obscure  country  ballad  called 
"Love  for  the  Asking,"  is  followed  by  a 
man  pissing  outdoors  and  sticking  a  beer 
bottle  up  his  behind.  There  are  murky  bits 
of  sudden  violence:  a  geek  bites  the  head 
off  a  chicken  and  drinks  its  blood  in  front 
of  a  cheering  crowd  on  a  street  in  New 
Orleans;  a  man  fires  a  gun  in  a  room  full 
of  people  and  then  smashes  out  the  cam- 
era's light.  The  filmmaker  watches  all 
without  judgment. 

Tedious  as  much  of  the  video  is,  it  also 
shows  a  fearless  naturalism — a  belief  that 
by  looking  patiently  at  what  others  ignore 
or  look  away  from,  interesting  things  can 
be  seen.  In  need  of  further  editing,  it's  part 
of  something  larger  in  his  life — another 
chapter  in  the  southern  novel  he  has  been 
making  since  the  late  sixties. 

During  my  visit,  Eggleston  was  on  one 
of  his  periodic  "cleanup"  cam- 
paigns. The  many  trips  to  the  pharmacy 
w^re,  he  told  me,  to  pick  up  medication  to 
combat  alcoholism.  He  sounded  serious 
about  reforming.  Because  he  prints  almost 
everything  he  shoots,  his  processing  bills 
alone  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  (he  never  develops  or 
prints  his  own  material  but  relies  on  spe- 
cialists). Last  year  he  had  to  sell  "a  BMW 
and  some  Mercedes,"  reducing  himself  to 
a  pair  of  old  Cadillacs. 

His  real  concern,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  belated  realization  that  his  work  has 
been  seen  and  appreciated  by  too  few. 
The  book  published  last  year,  Faulkner's 
Mississippi,  with  a  text  by  Willie  Morris, 
is  Eggleston's  most  openly  sumptuous  and 
accessible.  He  notices  the  nondescript  po- 
etry of  roadways,  boarded-up  buildings, 
and  flowering  shrubs.  A  police  cruiser 
viewed  through  a  filthy,  upstairs  window 
could  be  the  opening  scene  of  a  short  story. 
Behind  a  grand  piano  topped  with  candela- 
bra comes  a  blast  of  sunlight  through  a 
rickety  shutter.  The  golden,  stifling  south- 
ern sun  embraces  nearly  every  picture. 

The  connections  between  Eggleston 
and  Faulkner  made  the  project  inevitable. 
When  Eggleston's  mother  was  young, 
Faulkner's  brother  took  her  flying  in  his 
plane,  and  Eggleston  himself  is  a  dear 
friend  of  Faulkner's  niece.  And  both  art- 
ists have  enjoyed  unsavory  reputations 
"Respectability  destroys  one,"  said 
Faulkner,   whose  Delta  neighbors  never 


understood  his  books  or  his  behavior.  Eg- 
gleston feeds  local  resentment  by  turning 
up  half-crocked  at  receptions  and  shun- 
ning other  photographers.  He  also  shows 
signs  of  abusing  his  gifts.  When  I  was 
with  him,  he  began  to  photograph  one 
evening  in  a  restaurant  without  using  the 
viewfinder;  he  claimed  he  didn't  need  to 
look  anymore.  "There's  a  feeling  that 
he's  laughing  at  the  whole  game,"  says 
Pete  Ceren,  who  teaches  photography  in 
Memphis.  "There's  a  pride  in  seeing  what 
he  can  get  away  with.  The  medium  isn't 
treated  with  respect." 

The  aloofness  that  Faulkner's  friends 
understood  as  a  mask  for  shyness  also  ap- 
plies to  Eggleston.  "He  drinks  to  screw 
his  courage  to  the  wall,"  says  Maude 
Clay.  "I  don't  know  why  he's  so  damn 
shy,  but  he  is."  Eggleston  identifies  with 
Faulkner's  ugly  drinking  habits.  "I'll 
wake  up  some  days  and  think,  I'm  gonna 
get  drunk  today,"  he  says.  "It's  not  just, 
I  think  I'll  have  a  cocktail  before  dinner. 
Faulkner  took  drunk  the  same  way." 

But  the  strongest  link  between  writer 
and  photographer  comes  from  the  modern 
light  they  have  thrown  on  a  region  of 
America  that,  until  they  came  along,  was 
content  to  imagine  itself  still  living  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  weird  cur- 
rents that  suffuse  Faulkner's  novels  pulse 
through  Eggleston's  pictures.  Red  Ceil- 
ing, perhaps  his  most  reproduced  image, 
was  taken  in  the  room  of  a  good  friend 
who  was  later  murdered,  his  house  burned 
down.  His  kinky  sexual  habits  supposedly 
incurred  the  wrath  of  his  neighbors.  The 
case  was  never  solved. 

Willie  Morris  has  written  that  Eggle- 
ston's "depiction  of  the  rural  Southern 
countryside  speaks  eloquently  of  the  fic- 
tional world  of  Faulkner  and,  not  coinci- 
dentally,  the  shared  experience  of  almost 
every  Southerner.  Oftentimes  lurid,  al- 
ways lyrical,  his  stark  realism  resonates 
with  the  language  and  tone  of  Faulkner's 
greatest  work,  invoking  the  mythical  cos- 
mos of  Yoknapatawpha  County.  .  .  .  The 
work  of  Bill  Eggleston  would  have 
pleased  Bill  Faulkner.  .  .  immensely." 

As  you  drive  south  down  Highway  61 
with  Memphis  behind  you,  the  road 
flattening  out  in  every  direction  to  the  ho- 
rizon, you  understand  how  few  of  the  usu- 
al visual  props  Eggleston  has  to  work 
with.  Like  a  Dutch  landscape  painter  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  has  to  contend 
with  country  that  lacks  towering  build- 
ings, masses  ol  people,  mountains,  or  for- 
ests— any  of  the  elements  that  artists  have 
always  relied  on. 
For  years,  Eggleston's  notoriety  .is  ,i 
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Memphis  Beau 

wastrel  prevented  sober  assessments  of  his 
massive  output.  But  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual realization  that  even  his  most  offhand 
pictures  are  highly  organized,  the  colors 
and  perspectives  thought-out,  the  mean- 
ings as  odd  and  rich  as  a  good  poem.  His 
latest  books,   made  up  to  some  degree 


from  photographs  he  took  years  ago,  re- 
veal him  to  be  more  of  a  romantic  than  a 
satirist,  a  landscape  artist  of  deep  original- 
ity. His  roaming  eye,  which  sees  pictures 
in  the  bare  sky  or  in  the  weeds  beneath  his 
feet,  from  a  child's  view  and  through  a 
lens,  darkly,  is  engaged  in  a  lifelong  proj- 
ect to  map  the  world — its  ceiling  fixtures, 
mud  puddles,  and  parking  lots. 

In   the   afterword  to   The  Democratic 


Forest,  Eggleston  discusses  a  trip  on  a 
back  road  in  Mississippi,  a  typical  day  of 
photographing  among  some  dead  leaves: 
"It  seemed  like  nothing,  but  of  course 
there  was  something  for  someone  out 
there.''  Eggleston  doesn't  try  to  hype 
what  he  sees.  He  photographs  what's 
there,  what  no  one  else  would  even  think 
to  look  at,  and,  better  than  anyone  else,  he 
makes  something  out  of  almost  nothing.  D 


Ann-Margret 


(Continued  from  page  212)  playing  New 
York  or  L.A.,  when  she  headlines  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  for  a  week.  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  anybody's  written  her  off. 

"You'd  think  I'd  be  tough  by  now," 
says  the  woman  Mike  Nichols  calls  "the 
most  vulnerable  human  being"  he's  ever 
met.  "After  forty  films,  I  should  be  tough. 
But  I'm  not.  I  mean,  I  know  I'm  crazy  or  I 
wouldn ' t  be  an  actress , ' '  she  says ,  knowing 
exactly  what  she  is  saying.  "But  I'm  not  as 
crazy  as  people  think." 

I'd  just  told  her  about  a  recent  incident  at 
Spago,  where  one  of  the  most  vicious  wom- 
en in  Los  Angeles,  the  birdbrained  wife  of  a 
TV  producer,  was  holding  court  at  the  best 
table  in  the  restaurant.  She  was  talking 
about  a  Hollywood  archetype,  namely,  the 
Recluse.  Jennifer  Jones  was  the  town  re- 
cluse for  years,  until  she  married  Norton 
Simon,  and  so  was  Barbara  Stanwyck,  until 
she  got  sick.  (Not  that  getting  sick  counts 
for  much  in  Hollywood.) 

Ann-Margret  is  much  more  than  a  Holly- 
wood recluse,  but  the  social  bees  whose 
hives  she  ignores  like  casting  her  that  way. 
"I  hear  she  went  out  last  week,"  said  the 
birdbrained  wife  to  her  dinner  partner.  '  'To 
a  wedding.  In  the  turban.  And  the  direct- 
black  aviators."  She  lifted  her  lifted  fore- 
head. "And  that  husband.  .  .he  cuts  her 
meat  for  her." 

"Mmm,"  agreed  one  of  the  other  peo- 
ple, a  quintessential  Hollywood  wife.  "At 
least  Streisand  goes  to  Morton's  or  the  Ivy 
once  in  a  while.  Or  Tana's.  And  Bette 
Midler  is  at  Farmer's  Market  every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  practically  unrecognized 
. . .  but  I  don't  think  Ann-Margret  has  been 
out  of  the  house  since  Hedda  Hopper's 
funeral.  Hedda  taught  her  how  to  curtsy  for 
when  she  met  the  Queen  of  England." 

"Stop  it, "  said  someone  else  at  the  table . 
"She's  a  wonderful  actress." 

"Darling,"  said  the  Hollywood  wife. 
"We  know  that.  I'm  the  one  who  told  Mike 
Nichols  to  use  her  in  Carnal  Knowledge, 
for  Christ's  sake." 

"You  are  not!"  said  the  other  woman 


authoritatively.  "Kathleen  Tynan  told 
Mike  to  use  her.  .  .And  let's  face  it:  she's 
the  only  successor  to  Barbara  Stanwyck. 
That's  how  good  an  actress  she  is." 

When  you  tell  Ann-Margret  this  story, 
her  face  becomes  a  fist.  The  most 
private  person  in  town  never  goes  to  restau- 
rants, ever,  and  she  never  hears  this  kind  of 
talk.  Neither  does  she  talk  this  way  herself. 
"When  we  made  Cincinnati  Kid,"  Joan 
Blondell,  who  co-starred  with  A-M,  told 
me  several  years  ago,  "I  couldn't  even  get 
her  to  say  a  mean  word  about  Tuesday 
Weld.  She  kept  so  to  herself." 

But  if  A-M  is  reclusive,  she  isn't  Norma 
Desmond.  She  entertains  beautifully,  and 
often,  and  her  friendships  are  un-Holly- 
wood,  which  means  they  last  for  decades. 
She  motorcycles  guests  around  Benedict 
Canyon  at  two  in  the  morning,  but  she  likes 
to  think  it's  her  business,  not  yours.  Hear- 
ing about  the  evening  at  Spago  makes  Ann- 
Margret  icy,  and  she  changes  the  subject 
very  fast.  Sort  of.  She  points  to  Sugar,  her 
eleven-year-old  Yorkie,  and  winks  again. 

"What  else  do  they  say  about  me?"  she 
wants  to  know. 

"The  usual.  An  actress  told  me  you  are 
the  only  movie  star  who  slept  with  Sinatra 
and  Elvis  and  J .  F.  K .  A  director  told  me  you 
disguise  yourself  as  a  bag  lady  to  go  to  the 
theater,  so  you  won't  be  recognized.  A 
composer  told  me  you  are  the  most  loyal 
person  in  the  community.  That  you  appear 
when  a  friend  needs  you,  but  it's  unbear- 
ably painful  to  go  out." 

"The  last  thing  is  true,"  says  A-M  mat- 
ter-of-factly.  "About  my  going  out.  But 
what  people  don't  understand  is  that  I  have 
to  become  Ann-Margret." 

The  words  don't  come  easily;  they  never 
come  easily  to  Ann-Margret.  She  rarely 
gives  interviews,  and  she's  tired  already  of 
the  questions  about  her  relationship  with 
Elvis  and  the  plastic  surgery  that  saved  her 
face  after  the  fall.  Yet  this  is  a  woman 
people  care  about,  a  star  even  the  usually 
brittle  Mike  Nichols  is  protective  of.  "Don't 


write  anything  mean  about  Ann-Margret," 
he  once  instructed  as  if  it  were  a  command- 
ment from  above.  "Everything  she  does  is 
to  please  someone  else.  So  she's  the  kind  of 
person  you  feel  responsible  for." 

A-M  is  the  first  person  to  admit  she's  all 
emotion.  "I'm  one  big  nerve  ending.  My 
nerves  are  on  top  of  my  skin.  Can  you  see 
them?"  she  asks.  Sitting  with  her  you're 
aware  of  how  many  hours  in  therapy  she's 
had,  how  far  out  of  her  shell  she's  climbed. 
She  was  so  exploited  by  Hollywood  early 
on  that  the  odds  against  her  recovering  were 
great.  The  men  who  dismissed  her  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  managers  and  studio 
heads,  are  no  longer  in  power,  but  A-M 
may  not  know  that.  In  a  company  town, 
she's  more  internal  than  the  company  likes. 
That  she  knows,  but  it  doesn't  particularly 
bother  her. 

Nobody  was  ever  as  sexy  as  Ann- 
Margret — ever,"  remembered  Mau- 
reen Stapleton,  who  co-starred  in  Bye  Bye 
Birdie.  "Early  on,  there  was  an  exhibitors' 
screening  of  the  movie,  all  men,  like  two 
hundred  of  them,  and  I  remember  how  they 
were  with  her.  This  poor  thing  was  such  a 
baby.  And  I  crossed  the  room  and  told  her, 
'I'm  the  only  person  in  this  room  who 
doesn't  want  to  fuck  you.' 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  story  A-M  her- 
self would  tell.  "There  was  always  this 
sexual  conflict  surrounding  Ann-Mar1 
gret,"  remembers  a  director  who  worked 
with  her.  "People  want  to  see  her  be  down 
and  dirty— that's  the  appeal.  But  it's  also 
her  biggest  problem,  because  she's  basical- 
ly a  repressed  Swede." 

"Well,  I  am  a  Swede,"  A-M  replied 
when  I  repeated  the  remark.  Then  she  stood 
up  to  stretch,  with  the  body  language  of  a 
sexy  teenager.  It's  a  mix  of  virgin  and 
vixen  which  made  so  much  sense  in  the 
Camelot  years  that  it's  no  wonder  JFK. 
is  said  to  have  made  a  pass  at  hei  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  When  she  talks  aboul 
Sweden  you  swear  you're  listening  to  a 
foreign  movie  star — Hcdy  l.aman.  m.i\ 
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Ann-Margret 


be.  Tell  her  that  and  she  doesn't  pause. 

"Hedy  Lamarr  built  this  house,"  she 
says  in  one  of  her  deepest  registers.  "And  I 
always  thought  the  place  was  right  out  of 
the  English  countryside.  Betty  [Bacall]  told 
me  two  of  Bogart's  wives  lived  here,  her- 
self and  Mayo  [Methot,  Bogart's  third 
wife].  There's  history  here." 

Ann-Margret' s  own  history  is  one  for  the 
books .  She  saw  her  electrician  father  for  the 
first  time  at  age  six,  when  she  got  off  the 
Swedish  YinerGripsholm  in  New  York  with 
her  mother.  The  first  place  the  late  Gus 
Olsson  took  his  family  was  Radio  City  Mu- 
sic Hail.  (Seventeen  years  later  A-M  would 
take  her  father  back  to  see  her  name  on  the 
RadioCity  marquee  for  Bye  Bye  Birdie,  and 
this  month  her  mother  will  be  in  the  Radio 
City  audience  for  her  daughter's  New  York 
debut.)  A-M's  was  the  kind  of  poor  child- 
hood where  the  father  drives  all  night  in  the 
rain  to  get  his  daughter  from  suburban  Chi- 
cago to  a  twenty-dollar-a-night  singing  gig 
in  Kansas  City.  And  he  does  it  night  after 
night.  In  the  fifties  A-M's  mother  worked 
for  her  room  and  board  as  a  domestic  and  a 
receptionist  at  a  funeral  parlor.  Her  daugh- 
ter slept  in  the  mourning  room,  after  the 
mourners  had  left,  and  practiced  piano 
while  rats  crept  up  from  the  basement.  It's  a 
saga  that  needs  a  modern  Dickens  to  do  it 
justice. 

The  story  smooths  out  when  she  gets  to 
the  fabled  New  Trier  High  School  in  Win- 
netka,  Illinois — alumni  include  Charlton 
Heston,  Rock  Hudson,  and  Bruce  Dern — 
and  becomes  something  of  a  legend.  (She 
played  the  campus-queen  role  so  well  in 
real  life  that  years  later  William  Goldman 
admitted  that  he  had  based  Peggy  Ann 
Snow,  the  faded  cheerleader  in  his  novel 
Magic,  on  A-M.  She  played  the  part  in  the 
movie,  opposite  Anthony  Hopkins.) 

In  her  teens  she  auditioned  for  Hugh 
Hefner  at  the  Playboy  Club  in  Chicago. 
Producer  Allan  Carr,  who  was  working  for 
Playboy  at  the  time,  remembers  Hefner 
saying,  "This  is  such  a  fresh,  innocent  girl. 
She'll  marry  a  dentist  and  move  to  Wheel- 
ing." Instead,  at  nineteen,  she  went  to  Hol- 
lywood, driving  cross-country  with  two 
male  classmates,  calling  themselves  the 
Suttletones.  They  were  discovered — or, 
rather,  she  was,  by  George  Burns — within 
months  of  arriving.  The  same  year,  Shana 
Alexander  was  already  following  the  un- 
known Ann-Margret  Olsson  from  audition 
to  audition  for  a  L//<?-magazine  story  on 
making  it  in  the  movies.  When  Ann-Mar- 
gret, sans  Olsson,  got  the  cover,  just  before 
her  twentieth  birthday,  the  mythology  had 


begun.  A  crossover  star — part  sexpot,  part 
tragedienne — was  born. 

"What  she  is,"  her  first  manager,  Pierre 
Cossette,  told  a  reporter  from  Cosmopoli- 
tan thirty  years  ago,  "is  every  little  girl  who 
closes  her  bedroom  door,  and  looks  into  her 
full-length  mirror  and  becomes  somebody 
great."  Before  she  became  somebody  great, 
though,  A-M  became  something  hot.  She 
was  Hollywood's  Bachelor  Girl  of  1962 — 
getting  two  Sour  Apples  from  the  Holly- 
wood Women's  Press  Club  for  not  talking 
about  her  love  life — and  she  did  it  with  the 
kind  of  innocence  Madonna  wouldn't  un- 
derstand. A-M  tiptoed  around  the  bound- 
aries, but  never  over  them.  She  and  Jane 
Fonda's  Barbarella  were  probably  the  most 
prominent  post-Monroe  sex  symbols  of  the 
swinging  sixties.  But  if  A-M  did  the  Watusi 
on  a  motorcycle  in  Viva  Las  Vegas,  that's 
all  she  did.  Offscreen  she  and  Elvis  were  as 
private  as  Gable  and  Lombard  in  their  early 
days.  "I  was  with  a  lot  of  men  early  on,  for 
a  reason,"  A-M  told  me.  "I  wanted,  when  I 
married,  to  marry  once.  I  saw  how  women  in 
this  town  turn  into  soft  men  when  they  don't 
have  a  man  of  their  own." 

Like  Madonna?  One  afternoon  I  asked 
A-M  what  she  thought  of  the  Madonna- 
informed  period  of  sexuality  in  this  culture. 
"I'm  from  the  old  school,"  she  demurred. 
"The  animal  side  of  yourself  is  something 
you  only  show  to  your  husband.  The  Ann- 
Margret  you  compare  to  Madonna  isn't 
me — it's  a  character.  People  want  to  see  me 
be  glamorous.  It's  my  image.  .  .When  I 
came  in  in  '61 ,  you  had  to  be  dressed  to  the 
teeth,  so  I  learned  how." 

And  Madonna?  "I  never  met  Madonna. 
I've  seen  Dick  Tracy,  so  I've  seen  her  per- 
form. But  there's  a  lot  of  difference  to  what 
people  do  onstage  and  what  they  are  like 
offstage." 

The  utter  calculation  of  Madonna  is  com- 
pletely missing  in  Ann-Margret,  on-  or  off- 
stage. If  Madonna  is  painted  as  a  puppeteer 
of  the  people  around  her,  A-M  has  often 
been  painted  as  a  gentle  puppet,  a  woman 
not  controlling  but  controlled.  High-con- 
cept lines  emerged  from  various  mouths 
when  I  told  people  I  was  writing  about  A-M. 
"The  last  good  soul  in  Hollywood,"  one 
producer  said.  Or:  "The  best  untold  story  in 
town."  But  the  image  of  her  as  a  beautiful 
toy  driven  by  others  is  no  longer  true. 

"I'll  never  think  of  you  as  frail  again,"  I 
told  her  one  morning  while  we  hiked 
around  Benedict  Canyon  and  she  pointed 
out  the  sites  of  her  one-,  two-,  three-hour 
daily  walks  through  the  woods.  (She  also 
swims  sixty  laps  a  day  when  she's  "in 
training,"  and  she  walks  endlessly  up  and 
down  the  1 86  steps  her  husband  built  for  her 
outside  the  house.)   "I'm  not  frail   that 


way,"  she  said  simply.  "But  it's  the  image 
that  came  around.  I  never  really  understood 
that  I  had  a  choice  about  saying  yes  or  no. 
We  all  have  trees  in  our  brains,  in  various 
areas  and  in  various  amounts.  I  have  trees  in 
the  areas  of  singing  and  dancing  and  acting, 
but  not  in  business  or  cooking.  ...  I  know 
what  people  say — but  nobody  was  there 
with  a  whip." 

When  I  asked  her  about  "the  Svengali 
thing,"  she  didn't  flinch.  "I  was  working 
my  whole  life,"  she  said  plaintively.  "For 
thirteen  years  I  never  took  a  vacation. 
Then,  in  '73,  I  was  very  shaky  and  totally 
burnt  out  after  Carnal  Knowledge  and  the 
death  of  my  father.  I  was  not  in  a  good  state 
of  mind,  and  I  wanted  Roger  to  do  every- 
thing. Now.  .  .if  I  really  don't  want  to  do 
something,  I  don't  do  it.  And  I  can  make  the 
calls  myself  to  explain  why.  You  learn  to 
say  no,  if  you  don't  want  to  unravel." 

It  was  the  TV  movie  of  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams's A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  in  1984 
that  almost  unraveled  Ann-Margret.  "I 
never  played  anyone  who  lost  her  mind, 
and  I  thought  I  was  losing  my  mind,"  she 
whispered  one  afternoon  in  her  dining  room 
in  Aspen.  Her  extraordinary  Victorian 
house,  next  door  to  Jack  Nicholson's,  is  an 
unlikely  setting  to  be  talking  about  Blanche 
du  Bois,  but  A-M  is  never  far  from  her 
characters.  "It  was  loony-tunes  time  on 
that  one.  I  lost  ten  pounds."  She  looked  as 
though  she  remembered  it  well.  "Mr.  Wil- 
liams wanted  me  to  do  Blanche,  but  he  died 
three  days  after  I  was  signed.  By  the  last 
three  days  of  shooting  I  couldn't  quite 
.  .  .grasp  onto  anything.  That  had  never 
happened  before.  [Director]  John  Erman 
came  to  the  trailer,  and  looked  right  into  my 
eyes,  and  he  said,  'Ann-Margret,  this  is  just 
a  movie.  Ann-Margret,  this  is  just  a  movie. 
Ann-Margret,  this  is  just  a  movie 

"I  think  her  Blanche  is  better  than  Vivien 
Leigh's,"  said  legendary  MGM  star  hair- 
stylist Sydney  Guilaroff,  who  not  only  did 
both  Streetcars  but  also  has  done — and  be- 
friended— everyone  from  Garbo  to  Die- 
trich in  a  career  spanning  Camille,  Cleo- 
patra, Ben-Hur,  and  The  Two  Mrs.  Gren- 
villes.  These  days,  the  elegant  Mr. 
Guilaroff  comes  out  of  retirement  only  for 
Ann-Margret.  Recently  he  received  me  in 
his  living  room  in  Beverly  Hills.  "Katha- 
rine Hepburn  told  me  she  thought  Ann- 
Margret  was  the  best  Blanche  she  ever  saw, 
and  she  saw  every  important  Blanche,"  he 
said.  "With  Vivien,  there  was  too  much 
focus  on  her  beauty.  She  was  rather  too  lit, 
and  she  overacted  in  places."  Guilaroff, 
who  has  known  A-M  since  he  did  hei  and 
Elvis  for  Viva  I. as  Vegas  in  1964,  dunks 
she's  changed  "not  at  all  She's  grown 
simpler  is  all.  As  an  actress,  nobody  can 
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touch  her,  and  everybody  knows  it.  .  .  .  She 
has  that  thing  real  stars  have. ' '  It's  a  kind  of 
motto,  Guilaroff  suggests.  "  'Don't  think 
you're  so  great — let  others  think  it.'  Ann- 
Margret  has  that,  and  she  also  understands 
everybody's  daily  sadness." 

"Some  people  thought  I  was  crazy  to 
think  that  she'd  be  right  for  Who  Will  Love 
My  Children?"  says  John  Erman,  who's 
directed  four  of  A-M's  TV  movies.  "I  in- 
sisted she  give  up  her  vanity.  'This  is  a 
dying  farm  woman — no  makeup  at  all,'  I 
told  her.  'You  can't  bring  your  image  with 
you.'  She  looked  at  me,  and  she  looked  at 
Roger,  and  she  said,  'Would  you  let  me  curl 
my  eyelashes?'  I  took  it  seriously.  When 
she's  working  she  has  no  armor." 

If  A-M  missed  the  first  tier  of  movie 
stardom,  she's  lasted  longer  than  many 
who  made  it,  and  she  knows  it.  Yet  there 
were  a  lot  of  almosts  in  A-M's  life.  She 
almost  auditioned  for  the  role  of  Maria  in 
West  Side  Story.  She  was  considered  for 
Bonnie  and  Clyde,  but  her  managers  didn't 
let  her  read  the  script.  Instead  she  made 
mistakes  like  Kitten  with  a  Whip.  She  al- 
most played  Cat  Ballou,  but  instead  took  a 
Dean  Martin  bore,  Murderers'  Row.  She 
came  thisclose  to  playing  the  neurotic  mid- 
western  mother  in  Robert  Redford's  Ordi- 


nary People.  (Redford  wanted  A-M,  but 
Paramount  said  she  couldn't  play  "unsym- 
pathetic," and  Mary  Tyler  Moore  could.) 
If  A-M's  dream  role  was  to  play  Frances 
Farmer,  her  dream  career  move  finally  ma- 
terialized in  1970,  when  she  became  Mike 
Nichols's  best  piece  of  casting  ever:  Bobbie 
Templeton  in  Carnal  Knowledge .  The  di- 
rector had  already  rejected  Dyan  Cannon, 
Natalie  Wood,  Jane  Fonda,  and  Raquel 
Welch.  After  Kathleen  Tynan  told  Nichols 
to  think  about  A-M,  her  agent,  Sue  Men- 
gers,  immediately  set  up  a  dinner  for  her  to 
meet  the  director.  And — big  surprise — 
A-M  almost  didn't  make  it,  fainting  an  hour 
before  cocktails  were  to  begin.  "It  was 
before  panic  attacks  were  chic,"  remem- 
bers somebody  who  was  at  the  dinner,  "but 
I'm  sure  Ann-Margret  had  a  panic  attack. ' ' 
Nichols  went  for  her  anyway.  Playing  the 
burnt-out  barmaid-milkmaid  to  Jack  Nich- 
olson's ravenous  little  boy  got  to  her.  On 
some  level  she  may  never  have  gotten  over 
it;  outtakes  of  the  couple's  scenes  are  be- 
yond erotic  and  are  much  sought-after  on 
Hollywood's  private-screening  circuit.  It 
was  then  that  people  started  comparing 
A-M  to  Monroe,  and  really  worrying  about 
her.  The  husband  drives  her  so  hard  she  has 
to  take  pills,  people  said.  Those  people 
didn't  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith. 


Legend  has  it  that  when  A-M  met  her 
therapist,  Dr.  Lu  Katzman,  in  1974,  she 
told  her  over  and  over,  "Just  don't  let  me 
turn  into  Marilyn  Monroe."  I  asked  her 
about  it.  "I  never  worshiped  anybody,  I 
never  had  idols.  Isn't  that  interesting?  Not 
even  Marilyn  Monroe.  But  I  was  singing  in 
Elko,  Nevada,  when  she  was  filming  The 
Misfits.  And  Mr.  Clift  [Montgomery  Clift] 
heard  us  sing  one  night  at  the  club.  And  he 
kept  coming  back  every  night.  And  one  day 
I  went  to  the  set  with  him.  Mr.  Clift  wanted 
me  to  meet  Miss  Monroe.  But  I  never  did.  I 
just  waited,  like  everybody  else." 

But  the  A-M  comparisons  to  M.M.  be- 
gan to  seem  inevitable  after  a  while,  espe- 
cially when  A-M  employed  Evelyn  Moria- 
rity,  Monroe's  stand-in,  as  her  stand-in. 
Then  there  was  the  fact  that  A-M  began 
using  George  Masters,  the  hair  wizard  who 
made  Monroe  a  white-blonde,  and  Sydney 
Guilaroff,  who  also  did  Monroe.  But  does 
A-M  have  what  Jack  Nicholson  called  "the 
same  glow  of  tragedy  as  Monroe"?  Guila- 
roff thinks  not.  "Marilyn  tuned  in  to  a 
different  thing — she's  a  much  different 
soul  than  Ann-Margret.  Ann-Margret  re- 
members where  she  came  from.  And  men 
didn't  use  her  the  way  they  did  Marilyn. 
Which  is  interesting,  considering  Ann- 
Margret's  sexuality.  In  Mrs.  Grenvilles, 
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Ann-Margret 


when  she  undressed  down  to  that  corset,  I 
thought  corsets  would  come  back  in  style. 
You  could  hear  gapes  on  the  set." 

A  friend  says  that  A-M  "had  some  of  the 
same  traumas  about  childbirth,  and  the 
same  need  for  a  child,  that  Marilyn  iad. 
Nobody  ever  was  as  determined  as  Ann- 
Margret  to  have  a  child.  She  did  state-of- 
the-art  pregnancy  tests.  She  wore  a  syringe 
attached  to  her  stomach  for  a  week  at  a  time 
that  I  couldn't  tolerate  for  an  hour.  But  her 
therapy  changed  her  life." 

Dr.  Katzman  remembers  driving  to  mu- 
tual friend  Nancy  Walker's  house  to  meet  a 
terrified  Ann-Margret;  they  had  such  in- 
stant chemistry  that  people  close  to  A-M 
got  worried  about  the  doctor's  having  too 
much  power.  "So  they  told  Ann-Margret, 
who's  completely  naive  about  money,  how 
expensive  therapy  was,"  remembers  the 
doctor.  "And  she  said,  with  complete  sin- 
cerity, that  she  would  sell  her  diamonds  to 
pay  for  therapy.  Or  she'd  play  some  more 
weeks  in  Vegas." 

"  "\  7"  egas  is  my  favorite  town ,"  A-M  told 
V  me  very  late  one  night  in  1 983 ,  in  the 
Ann-Margret  Suite  at  Caesars  Palace.  She 
was  wearing  a  simple  green  Shetland 
V-neck  and  jeans,  and  she  was  as  relaxed 
as  I've  ever  seen  her. 

"I  was  a  lounge  singer  at  the  Dunes  from 
five  to  eight,"  she  said,  looking  out  at  the 
Vegas  street  of  dreams  and  focusing  on  the 
Dunes.  "Do  you  know  what  they  do  in  a 
lounge  from  five  to  eight?  They  talk,  they 
don't  listen."  The  melancholy  shifted  to  a 
better  memory.  "I  wore  shiny  Capris  that 
cost  five  dollars  when  Mr.  Burns  put  me  in 
his  show  at  the  Sahara,"  she  remembered 
somewhat  wistfully.  "And  Mr.  Benny  [Jack 
Benny]  came  every  night,  and  then  Mr.  Ben- 
ny asked  me  to  be  on  his  TV  show,  and — " 
And  it  began — and  it  began  to  take  its 
toll.  One  night  in  her  dressing  room  at 
Caesars,  I  watched  her  tell  her  bodyguard, 
"I  want  those  bottles  of  bourbon  out  of 
here.  I  want  them  out  now."  She  looked 
knowingly  at  me:  seven  years  earlier,  when 
the  tabloids  had  gotten  wind  of  her  atten- 
dance at  A. A.  meetings  after  the  fall  in 
Tahoe  and  the  tail  the  insurance  company 
put  on  her,  she  talked  to  me,  with  great 
trepidation,  about  alcoholism.  Her  father, 
she  explained,  had  the  drinking  problem, 
and  she'd  been  to  some  Al-Anon  meetings, 
for  family  members  of  alcoholics.  "We're 
talking  about  the  number-one  killer,"  she 
said  plaintively.  When  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  printed  her  A. A.  explanation,  the 
tabloids  backed  off.  The  truth  is  that  A-M 


did,  alter  Carnal  Knowledge,  indulge  in 
diet  and  sleeping  pills.  "When  you've  been 
dead  emotionally  as  I  have,"  A-M  told  me 
in  Vegas,  "you  reach  for  anything."  But 
the  truth  is  also  that  at  the  time  of  her 
accident  she  '  'hadn't  had  any  alcohol  in  me 
in  six  months." 

You  must  understand  something  about 
manager-husbands,"  explained  a 
Hollywood  wife.  "It  only  works  if  the  hus- 
band has  had  his  own  career.  Like  Mitzi 
Gaynor's  husband,  who  made  his  bones  in 
real  estate.  The  man  has  to  have  been  at 
least  semi-successful." 

Roger  Smith  wasn't  boasting  when  he 
pointed  to  a  wall  of  framed  TV  Guide  covers 
in  his  office.  "Between  us  we've  had  seven 
covers,"  said  the  former  star  of  the  televi- 
sion show  77  Sunset  Strip .  One  friend  sug- 
gests Smith  could  now  star  in  "a  healthy 
version  of  the  1954  A  Star  Is  Born,  as  the 
husband  the  star  comes  home  to  from  the 
studio.  She  sings  and  dances  in  the  living 
room,  and  he  creates  the  backdrop.  What- 
ever it  is ,  it  works .  In  their  case ,  it  took  two 
to  make  one." 

A-M  first  met  Roger  Smith  at  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Airport  in  1960,  when  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Los  Angeles  for  her  screen  test 
and  he  was  a  TV  star.  Two  years  later, 
when  they  were  reintroduced  by  producer 
Allan  Carr,  Smith  happened  upon  an  A-M 
mud  slide:  $133,000  in  debt,  she  was  over- 
committed  to  half-baked  projects  at  rival 
studios.  But  Smith  stood  warned.  "This 
girl  you  love  has  career  problems,"  Can- 
told  him.  Smith  remembers  A-M  as  "a  little 
animal  trying  to  protect  herself,"  so,  at  her 
request,  he  and  Carr  became  her  managers. 

If  A-M  and  Roger  were  an  instant  cou- 
ple, they  were  never  voted  most  likely  to 
succeed.  A  hostess  who  has  known  them 
since  the  sixties  told  a  reporter  that  "either 
she's  a  masochist  or  he's  got  hidden 
charms."  A  friend  of  Smith's  claims  the 
problem  is  that  "Roger  doesn't  make  nice. 
So  he  offends  people  in  a  community  where 
everyone  makes  nice.  He's  blunt." 

But  people  who  paint  Smith  as  a  takeover 
artist  miss  the  point;  Ann-Margret  got  ev- 
erything she  wanted — including  the  kind  of 
husband  Monroe  wanted — by  delegating. 
"I  liked  to  be  told  where  to  go,  what  to  do, ' ' 
she  once  told  me.  It  was  Roger  who  told 
A-M  to  take  off  her  bra  for  the  first  time  on- 
screen, in  Stanley  Kramer's  R.P.M.  In  a 
kind  of  only-in-Hollywood  reverse  logic 
Smi:  convinced  the  actress  that  if  she  didn't 
she'd  be  forever  consigned  to  bimbo  roles. 

With  the  onset  of  Smith's  myasthenia 
gravis,  in  the  early  eighties,  A-M  stopped 
playing  Eliza  Doolittle  at  home  and  started 
showing  real  strength  in  the  face  of  her 


husband's  harrowing  illness.  She  still 
doesn't  cook,  and  doesn't  care,  but  she  no 
longer  thinks  she  has  to  sell  her  diamonds  to 
pay  for  things.  By  the  mid-seventies, 
Smith,  with  business  manager  Dan  Gott- 
lieb, had  built  a  real-estate  and  stock  portfo- 
lio with  A-M's  earnings  that  made  the 
couple  financially  independent  for  life. 

It  came  at  a  price,  though.  Cynics  have 
never  stopped  talking  about  Smith  pushing 
his  wife.  Once,  when  she  was  exhausted  in 
Vegas,  A-M  was  wheeled  to  the  stage  on 
room-service  carts,  supervised  by  Smith. 
But  the  husband  did  get  points  when  he 
single-handedly  piloted  a  twin-engine  jet 
all  night  in  fog  to  get  to  A-M's  bedside  in 
Tahoe.  He  then  flew  her  to  Los  Angeles 
while  she  was  still  in  a  semi-coma  ("To 
save  her  face,"  the  same  cynics  said).  The 
two  of  them  put  her  back  together,  howev- 
er, despite  the  gossip  that  she  was  finished. 
"Ten  weeks  after  the  fall,"  A-M  remem- 
bered, "I  was  back  onstage.  Wearing  the 
same  dress.  We'd  gotten  the  blood  out." 

Is  this  the  first  musical  since  Mary  Pop- 
pins'?"  Roger  Smith  asked  one  day  on 
the  set  of  the  Disney  musical  Newsies.  "I 
mean  the  first  Disney  musical?"  Smith 
now  resembles  Larry  Hagman's  J.  R.  Ew- 
ing  more  than  he  does  the  dashing  young 
Patrick  Dennis  he  played  opposite  Rosalind 
Russell  in  Auntie  Mame,  but  swears  he 
never  really  cared  about  acting  anyway.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  tall  director's  chair  next  to 
A-M,  who  was  playing  back  her  lines  on 
her  ever  present  tape  recorder.  Dressed  to 
the  39s  as  the  ribald  Swedish  meadowlark 
Medda  Larkson,  the  star  looked  a  little  like 
Natalie  Wood  in  Inside  Daisy  Clover,  all  of 
seventeen.  On  a  soundstage,  time  stops  for 
Ann-Margret.  What  she's  learned  on  movie 
sets  could  fill  volumes. 

"Ooli-ooli-coo-coo-coo,"  she  sang, 
playing  with  her  lyrics  as  if  they  were 
charms  on  her  bracelet.  "This  one  you  are 
going  to  like,  I  think,"  she  decided. 
"Medda  is  a  Swedish  meatball  who  sings 
and  dances.  But  the  minute  she  comes  off- 
stage, she  talks  in  a  whole  other,  tougher 
voice."  A-M's  attention  to  detail  is  end- 
less. Watching  her  work,  you  think  maybe 
Ann-Margret  should  have  had  the  Disney 
deal  that  went  to  Bette  Midler — A-M 
would  have  been  the  perfect  golden-age 
contract  star.  It  was  A-M  who  knew  that  the 
Newsies  character  should  be  called  Medda 
Larkson  and  not  (as  originally  intended) 
Ruthie  Diamond;  it  was  A-M  who  knew 
how  far  to  take  the  decolletage.  This  isn't 
the  same  frightened  girl  who  hid  in  a  close! 
in  a  bra  and  slip  while  waiting  lor  Mike 
Nichols  to  do  wardrobe  tests. 

But  is  Ann-Margret  still  frightened?  Is 
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Ann-Margret 


she  still  afraid  of  playing  Manhattan?  The 
last  time  she  came  close,  with  Michael 
Bennett  in  1985,  ended  abruptly  the  day 
Bennett  stopped  taking  Roger  Smith's  calls 
for  no  known  reason.  The  niusical  was 
Bennett's  dream  idea,  a  Broadway  version 
of  the  Doris  Day  movie  Love  Me  or  Leave 
Me  with  A-M  as  torch  singer  Ruth  Etting. 
(Bennett  told  people  he  wanted  "Ten  Cents 
a  Dance"  in  quotes  on  his  tombstone.)  If 
the  idea  of  playing  Ruth  Etting  eight  times  a 


week  terrified  her,  the  prospect  of  playing 
Radio  City  seems  not  to. 

"Not  anymore,"  she  says  lightly.  "I 
want  to  do  it  while  I  can  still  kick."  She 
demonstrates  with  a  kick  for  all  seasons. 
But  her  friends  worry  that  if  even  one  adjec- 
tive in  one  review  is  negative,  A-M  will  do 
an  I-told-you-so  and  never  play  New  York 
or  L.A.  again.  Why  is  it  such  a  thing  with 
her? 

"Hive  here,"  she  says  plaintively.  "Ido 
movies  and  TV  here  because  it's  inside 
studios.  I  feel  protected  here. ' '  I  tell  her  my 
favorite  A-M  image  is  of  her  walking  with  a 


hotel  bodyguard  through  endless  corridors, 
very  late  at  night,  and  she  smiles  and  winks 
again. 

"The  band-singer  image,"  she  shoots 
back.  Then  she  seems  to  go  inside  herself.  I 
remind  her  of  something  she  said  a  hundred 
years  ago:  "There  were  a  lot  of  girl  singers 
when  I  started  out,  and  you  no  longer  know 
their  names ...  but  I  plan  to  be  the  girl  who 
sustains,  year  after  year." 

She  smiles,  and  owns  the  line.  "I  guess  I 
wasn't  in  it  for  the  short  haul,"  she  says 
knowingly .  "  I  guess  I  was  in  it  for  the  long 
haul."D 


Menopause 


(Continued from  page  227)  old  or  "crazy. ' ' 

Nature,  then,  never  provided  for  wom- 
en who  would  routinely  live  several  dec- 
ades beyond  the  age  of  fifty.  Once  they 
had  made  their  genetic  contribution,  evo- 
lution was  finished  with  them,  and  society 
followed  suit.  Given  this  historically  pow- 
erful linkage  of  menopause  with  decline 
and  death,  is  it  any  wonder  that  today's 
women  approach  fifty  under  a  shadow  of 
archetypal  fears  of  being  transformed,  all 
at  once,  into  Old  Woman? 

"I  don't  know  how  to  be  fifty,"  one 
West  Coast  woman  told  me.  "I'm  not  go- 
ing to  be  fifty  like  my  mother,  and  there 
haven't  really  been  any  models."  Very 
rarely  had  any  of  the  women  I  interviewed 
learned  much  about  menopause  from  their 
own  mothers,  who  tended  to  brush  it  off. 

But  menopause  is  no  longer  a  marker 
that  means  This  Way  to  the  End.  "Today, 
I'd  put  fifty  as  the  apex  of  the  female  life 
cycle,"  says  Yalom.  And  today,  meno- 
pause is  more  properly  seen  as  the  gate- 
way to  a  second  adulthood,  a  series  of 
stages  never  experienced  by  anyone  other 
than  the  very  long-lived. 

If  forty-five  is  the  old  age  of  youth,  fif- 
ty is  the  youth  of  this  second  adulthood. 
In  fact,  we  have  almost  the  same  number 
of  years  to  look  forward  to  as  we  have 
already  lived  as  reproductive  women.  You 
don't  believe  it,  do  you?  Consider.  Most 
women  begin  menstruating  at  about  thir- 
teen and  begin  stopping  at  around  forty- 
eight — remaining  defined,  and  confined, 
to  some  degree  by  their  procreative  abili- 
ties for  thirty-five  years.  The  life  expec- 
tancy of  a  woman  fortunate  enough  to  live 
to  age  fifty  is  now  eighty-one.  So,  from 
the  time  she  reaches  perimenopause,  the 
average  woman  has  thirty-three  more 
years. 

This  is  a  passage  as  momentous  as  the 
rite  of  passage  into  adolescence — one  of 


the  three  great  "blood  mysteries"  that  de- 
marcate a  woman's  inner  life,  the  earlier 
ones  being  menarche  and  pregnancy.  In- 
deed, the  menopausal  passage  is  almost 
the  mirror  image  of  the  transition  to  ado- 
lescence for  females,  and  it  will  take  just 
as  many  years.  Jolted  into  menstruating  at 
twelve  or  thirteen — remember? — it  took 
five  years  or  more  for  our  bodies  to  adjust 
to  our  uniquely  altered  chemistry,  while 
our  minds  struggled  to  incorporate  our 
new  self-image.  So,  too,  must  we  adjust 
to  not  menstruating. 

Just  as  we  were  apprehensive  as  eleven- 
year-olds,  standing  on  the  doorsill  of 
childhood,  about  to  be  pushed  out  into  the 
unknown  turbulence  of  puberty,  so  are  we 
naturally  nervous  approaching  menopause 
about  letting  go  of  aspects  of  femininity  that 
have  defined  us.  We  become  more  acutely 
aware  of  health,  appearance,  economic  se- 
curity, and  the  harbingers  of  mortality. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  silence  and  ap- 
prehension surrounding  the  subject  of 
menopause  in  American  society  is  our 
phobia  about  aging.  An  anthropological 
study  of  menopause  in  150  different  cul- 
tures identified  one  consistent  feature: 
whatever  the  role  and  status  of  women 
during  their  fertile  years,  it  was  reversed 
at  menopause.  And  where  status  or  role 
was  improved,  the  signs  of  menopause 
were  not  perceived  as  negative.  Indian 
women  of  the  royal  Rajput  caste  do  not 
complain  of  depression  or  psychological 
symptoms  at  menopause,  since  they  are 
freed  from  veiled  invisibility  and  are  at 
last  able  to  sit  and  joke  with  the  men,  as 
reported  by  Harvard  sociologist  John 
McKinlay  and  epidemiologist  Sonja  McKin- 
lay.  In  China,  where  age  is  venerated, 
menopausal  symptoms  are  also  rarely  re- 
ported. 

In  America,  youth  and  desirability  go 


hand  in  hand,  while  the  role  for  the  older 
woman  is  uncertain  at  best.  Of  the  2,500 
women  aged  forty-five  to  fifty-five  stud- 
ied by  the  McKinlays,  most  anticipated 
menopause  with  relief.  But,  for  those 
whose  self-worth  rests  primarily  in  ap- 
pearance and  sexual  desirability,  passing 
fifty  is  like  taking  the  veil — suddenly  they 
feel  invisible.  Jewish  women  in  the  U.S. 
have  the  highest  rate  of  depression  during 
menopause,  report  the  McKinlays,  based 
on  their  large-scale  Massachusetts  Study 
of  Middle- Aged  Women.  Other  white 
women  show  intermediate  rates  of  depres- 
sion, although  those  who  undergo  a  surgi- 
cal menopause  are  a  distinct  group  with 
twice  as  many  depressive  symptoms  as 
any  other.  And  black  American  women 
are  the  most  likely  to  sail  through  meno- 
pause with  no  psychological  problems. 

Another  reason  for  the  fear  inspired  by 
the  prospect  of  menopause  is  the  assump- 
tion that  it  takes  place  at  a  single  point  in 
time.  "Women  are  very  frightened  that  at 
age  forty-nine  all  these  things  they've 
read  about — heart  disease,  osteoporosis, 
vaginal  atrophy — will  happen  all  at 
once,"  says  Professor  Mansfield.  "No 
distinction  is  made  between  women's 
lives  at  fifty  and  at  seventy.  We  would 
never  do  this  with  men." 

The  acute  period  of  biological  passage, 
or  ovarian  transition,  spans  five  to  seven 
years — usually  forty-seven  or  forty-eight 
to  the  mid-fifties.  But  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  little-mapped  stage  of  post- 
reproductive  life.  I  propose  four  demarca- 
tions of  this  second  adulthood  for  contem- 
porary Western  women:  perimenopause 
(start  of  the  transition);  menopause 
(completion  of  the  ovarian  transition);  a 
stage  I  will  call  coalescence,  in  which 
women  can  tap  into  the  new  vitality  Mar- 
garet Mead  called  "postmenopausal 
zest";   and,    finally,    matwescence,    the 
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passage  to  full  maturity  in  the  seventies. 

The  earliest  phase,  perimenopause,  is 
reminiscent  of  the  first  time  one  got  one's 
period — the  I-could-die  feeling  when  a 
girlfriend  whispered,  "You  have  a  spot 
on  the  back  of  your  skirt,"  and  you  had  to 
back  out  of  the  glee-club  rehearsal  so  no 
one  would  see.  And  now,  at  the  dignified 
apex  of  one's  adulthood,  to  have  to  worry 
about  being  hit  with  menstrual  gushing,  hot 
flushes,  night  sweats,  insomnia,  sudden 
bouts  of  waistline  bloat,  weight  gain,  heart 
palpitations,  crying  for  no  reason,  temper 
outbursts,  migraines,  crawly  skin,  memory 
lapses — my  God,  what's  going  on? 

The  important  thing  to  know  is  that  for 
perhaps  three  years — usually  between  the 
ages  of  forty-eight  and  fifty-one  for  wom- 
en with  an  intact  uterus — the  female  body 
is  out  of  sync  with  its  own  chemistry. 

The  first  sign  is  very  often  not  hot 
flashes,  but  gushing:  a  sudden  heavy  flow 
of  blood  that  may  be  dark  or  clotted,  and 
that  may  seep  through  the  normal  protec- 
tion. One  month  a  woman  may  have  a 
heavy  period,  another  month  nothing;  all 
of  a  sudden  she  may  develop  cysts  in  her 
breasts,  or  a  fibroid  mass  in  her  uterus, 
and  two  months  or  a  year  later  she  may  be 
back  to  normal.  With  hormone  levels 
bouncing  up  and  down  like  an  elevator 
stuck  between  floors,  in  frantic  response 
to  desperate  signals  from  the  brain  to  the 
pituitary,  her  menstrual  cycle  not  only  be- 
comes erratic,  but  is  uncoupled  from  her 
temperature  and  sleep  cycles,  and  affects 
her  appetite,  sexual  interest,  and  overall 
sense  of  well-being.  The  body's  whole 
balance  is  thrown  off.  While  this  can  be 
very  unsettling,  it  is  a  temporary  phenom- 
enon, and  one  should  not  be  railroaded 
into  a  hysterectomy  or  onto  hormones. 

Erratic  hormone  activity  may  play  mis- 
chief with  a  woman's  equilibrium  in  any 
one  of  dozens  of  ways.  Ruth  Jacobowitz, 
co-author  with  gynecologist  Wulf  Utian  of 
Managing  Your  Menopause ,  describes  a 
perimenopause  of  several  years  of  epi- 
sodes in  which  "I  was  shaking  but  you 
couldn't  see  it.  I  would  hold  out  my  hand, 
it  would  be  perfectly  still,  but  inside  there 
was  an  electrical  sensation  of  my  heart 
beating  too  fast.  Turns  out,  it  was  palpita- 
tions, and  palpitations  are  one  symptom 
of  estrogen  loss." 

Some  women  have  all  the  indicators, 
some  none;  it  is  highly  individual  and 
somewhat  subjective,  so  that  when  one 
woman  turns  to  another  for  advice  the  like- 
lihood is  she  will  pass  on  misinformation. 

In  a  longitudinal  study  of  five  hundred 


women  graduates  of  a  midwestern  univer- 
sity, Professor  Mansfield  found  that  col- 
lege-educated women  get  their  "facts" 
about  menopause  first  from  a  friend,  sec- 
ond from  books  or  the  media,  third  from 
their  mothers.  One  woman  told  a  re- 
searcher she  learned  about  menopause 
from  Edith  on  an  episode  of  All  in  the 
Family.  The  last  person  most  women  con- 
sult is  a  doctor.  Those  who  do  have  often 
reached  the  point  of  panic. 

"I  think  I'm  going  crazy"  is  a  frequent 
frightened  admission  Dr.  Morris  Notelo- 
vitz  hears.  "Many  women  feel  it's  very 
difficult  to  concentrate.  They  can  hear 
what's  going  on,  they  know  they're  there, 
but  it's  as  though  their  body  is  just  witness- 
ing." These  are  the  women  whose  hor- 
mones are  falling  and  spiking  and  falling 
again,  six  times  a  day  or  even  a  half-dozen 
times  within  an  hour.  They  feel — and  in 
fact  they  are — out  of  control  of  their  bodies . 

One  subject  women  are  least  likely  to 
bring  up  with  their  gynecologists  is  any 
change  in  sexual  interest.  The  raging  hor- 
mones of  adolescence  suddenly  become 
the  wrtraging  hormones  of  menopause. 

Gayle  Sand  meets  me  in  the  Osteopo- 
rosis Center  at  the  Hospital  for  Spe- 
cial Surgery  on  Manhattan's  East  Side. 
She  has  flown  in,  this  slinky,  sexy-look- 
ing California  woman  with  great  black  Di- 
ana Ross  hair,  to  have  her  bone  density 
measured.  "I've  always  been  a  person 
that's  looked  much  younger  than  I  actual- 
ly was.  Even  now  I  don't  think  I  look 
forty-nine  years  old,  do  I?"  She  leans 
back  in  the  mean  metal  institutional  chair, 
attempting  a  seductive  nonchalance,  and 
lets  the  strap  of  her  laminated  white  tank 
top  drop  off  one  deeply  tanned  shoulder  at 
the  two  o'clock  point,  precisely  where  the 
swell  of  breast  tissue  starts  to  come  up  off 
her  ribs.  Not  an  ounce  of  fat  is  discernible 
on  her  body,  nor  is  there  a  line  apparent  in 
her  face.  But  inside  she  is  miserable. 

"I've  always  taken  really  good  care  of 
myself. . . .  Look,  it's  like  baby  skin," 
she  says,  holding  out  an  arm  glistening 
like  a  peeled  peach.  No  nasty  fried-out 
scarf  skin  on  this  cookie;  no  drawstring 
lines  above  the  lips,  either.  In  fact,  she's 
proud  of  having  a  DNA  glow — all  from  a 
diet  of  boneless,  skinless  sardines  she  read 
about  in  the  seventies  in  Cosmopolitan. 

So,  what  is  she  doing  in  an  osteoporosis 
clinic,  with  all  these  brittle  women  suf- 
fering from  low  bone  mass  who  have 
smoked  and  been  slothful  about  exercise? 
Well,  Sand's  own  mother  recently  broke 
her  pelvis.  But  we're  not  going  to  be  like 
our  mothers,  are  we? 

Sand  belongs  to  the  first  generation  of 


the  new  fifties  woman.  She  has  exercised 
almost  every  day  of  her  life.  "So  I  figured 
I'd  postpone  all  of  this.  It  wouldn't  even 
get  to  me.  The  first  time  I  even  thought 
about  it  was  in  an  exercise  class  at  Sports- 
club-L.A.  Dyan  Cannon,  Teri  Garr,  Mag- 
ic Johnson,  they  all  go  there — it's  the 
stars'  gym.  I  see  the  tushies  of  everyone. 
There's  hardly  a  woman  there  who  has  her 
own  breasts.  And  you  can  be  sure  none  of 
them  ever  had  menopause.'''' 

She  was  near  the  end  of  class,  on  the 
floor,  grinding  the  old  lower  abs  into  the 
ground  with  leg  lifts,  when  she  started  to 
perspire  profusely.  She  thought,  What  a 
great  teacher!  "But  later  in  the  afternoon  I 
was  in  Gelson's — it's  like  one  of  the  best 
supermarkets  in  L.A. — and  I  started  to 
have  that  feeling  again.  Uh-oh,  maybe  it 
wasn't  just  the  great  instructor."  Dorian 
Gray  time!  You're  going  to  catch  me  be- 
ing old. 

Sand  was  a  dental  hygienist:  "I  cleaned 
the  teeth  of  the  stars."  She  also  had  a  new 
man  in  her  life,  a  husband-to-be.  She  was 
in  her  psychiatrist's  office  when  another 
hot  flush  hit,  so  she  asked  him  about  it. 
"If  I  were  you,"  he  said,  "I  would  never 
mention  menopause  to  this  man."  She 
followed  the  shrink 's  advice  and  hid  her 
little  secret  from  the  man  she  married, 
which  wasn't  easy  once  she  started  having 
the  night  sweats. 

Just  beyond  rem  sleep — bolt! — she'd 
pop  up  like  burnt  toast.  A  minute  later  the 
sweating  would  start  from  every  pore. 
Swiftly  and  silently  she'd  slip  out  from 
under  the  sheets  and  take  a  cold  sponge 
bath,  but  sometimes  her  husband  would 
awake  and  grumble,  "Hey,  it's  wet  in 
here!  Jesuschrise,  whatsammatta  with 
these  sheets?" 

"I'm  just  having  a  little  anxiety," 
she'd  say,  rubbing  his  head. 

"But  then  around  the  same  time  your 
vagina  starts  to  get  dry.  Also,  I  felt  no 
desire."  Now  she  is  talking  about  the 
flagging  of  libido  as  the  estrogen  level 
drops  and  the  tissue  of  the  vaginal  wall 
becomes  thinner  and  drier.  Imagine  dis- 
cussing that  with  your  mate,  says  Sand. 
"Unless  you  have  a  really  decent  guy, 
talking  to  him  about  menopause  is  like 
taking  hemlock." 

She  had  learned  from  reading  Lear's 
that  yoga  was  the  basis  of  Raquel  Welch's 
regimen  for  reaching  "balance,  calmness, 
and  energy."  Of  course,  Raquel  Welch, 
who  at  fifty  looks  like  a  lowfat-yogurt 
Lachaise,  never  mentions  menopause 
(Hollywood  actresses  would  sooner  admit 
to  having  leprosy.)  But  Raquel  does  s.i\ 
the  secret  of  remaining  a  sex  symbol  fa 
ever  is  yoga.  "Change  excites  me.  I  in 
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fifty  years  old.  It's  when  the  mind  catches 
up  with  the  body."  Along  with  a  diet  of 
Evian,  oat  bran,  and  protein-packed 
steamed  salmon — that's  all  there  is  to  it! 

So  Sand  slides  into  bed  as  if  she  still 
belonged  to  a  world  of  perfectly  matched 
D-cup  mango  breasts  and  record  arousal 
times,  convinced  that  all  she  needs  to  do  to 
enter  the  state  of  fifty-year-old  erotica — the 
state  of  Raquel-mindedness — is  "the  mere 
act  of  holding  a  position  for  a  count  of  thirty 
or  forty  seconds."  She's  thinking,  "I'll  be 
a  menopau»««enterfold.  I  have  this  glisten- 
ing body,  right?  At  the  peak  of  a  hot  flush — 
You  want  a  hot  woman?  This  is  a  hot  wom- 
an." Her  new  husband  gets  her  into  posi- 
tion. And  then,  /'/  hurts. 

"It's  hard  to  decide  which  came  first, 
not  wanting  to  have  sex,  or  not  wanting  it 
because  it  hurt,"  says  Sand. 

Finally,  she  sat  her  husband  down  and 
told  him  the  facts  of  life.  "I'm  going 
through  my  change  of  life."  Blank  look. 
"I'm  going  through  menopause."  Her 
husband  gave  her  a  new  name:  My 
Change-of-Life  Beauty  Queen.  She 
winced — it  was  a  kiss  with  a  kick. 

We  find  there's  a  definite  major 
change  in  sexual  response  from 
pre-menopause  to  perimenopause,"  con- 
cludes Professor  Phyllis  Mansfield  from 
her  past  studies.  "The  lessening  of  sexual 
desire  is  related  to  vaginal  dryness,  which 
suggests  both  hormonal  and  psychological 
factors." 

"Hormones  primarily  regulate  sexual 
desire  in  human  females,"  points  out  Dr. 
Kim  Wallen,  the  primates  researcher  at 
Emory  University.  "Among  monkeys, 
what  we  could  call  middle-aged  females  are 
the  most  socially  savvy  and  attractive  to 
males,  and  sex  is  primarily  initiated  by  the 
female."  When  the  researcher  removed 
half  of  the  estrogen  they  produce,  some  of 
the  female  monkeys  continued  to  be  sexu- 
ally active,  but  when  he  removed  all  the 
estrogen,  they  lost  all  interest  in  sex. 

Virtually  the  same  phenomenon  has 
been  demonstrated  at  McGill  University 
in  studies  of  women  aged  thirty  to  fifty 
whose  ovaries  had  been  surgically  re- 
moved. Whether  or  not  they  took  estrogen 
orally  after  surgery,  they  were  less  inter- 
ested, less  aroused,  and  had  fewer  fanta- 
sies about  sex.  But  while  clinicians  collect 
plenty  of  data  on  the  frequency  of  inter- 
course, they  seldom  look  at  the  key  vari- 
able for  females:  sexual  desire. 

"There  is  an  overall  tendency  among 
doctors  to  discount  women's  emotional 


needs,"  observes  Dr.  Wallen.  "They  will 
spend  a  lot  of  time  seeing  if  there's  vagi- 
nal atrophy,  but  they  won't  spend  any 
time  asking  about  sexual  interest  or  enjoy- 
ment." This  issue  is  still  not  seen  as  an 
appropriate  part  of  a  menopause  work- 
up. Yet  a  single  woman  without  a  regu- 
lar sexual  partner  faces  a  different 
menopause  than  the  married  woman, 
since  the  former  must  be  motivated  if 
she  is  to  find  a  mate. 

When  I  checked  back  with  Gayle  Sand, 
she  had  been  told  by  a  female  doctor 
about  topical  estrogen,  a  very  low  dose  of 
Premarin  used  vaginally  as  a  medication 
to  maintain  lubrication  and  keep  tissue 
from  thinning  in  the  vaginal  walls.  "The 
effects  were  great,"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
have  a  normal  sex  life  again."  But  she 
had  also  started  a  campaign  to  end  the  ta- 
boo. She'll  speak  up  in  an  elevator:  "Is  it 
warm  in  here,  or  am  I  having  a  hot 
flash?"  When  the  occupants  gasp,  giggle, 
then  cluck,  "You,  you're  too  young  for 
that,"  Sand  sings  back,  "No,  I'm  not. 
I'm  menopausal." 

"By  and  large,  the  women  who  have  a 
problem  with  sexuality  in  middle  life  are 
old  married  women,  like  me,"  believes 
Janine  O'Leary  Cobb,  editor  of  A  Friend 
Indeed,  the  menopause  newsletter. 
"Many  of  us  feel  we  had  great  sex  when 
we  were  younger,  and  we  don't  mind  if 
we  have  less  now."  But  she  gets  letters 
from  women  fifty  and  fifty-two  who  have 
taken  new,  younger  lovers.  "They're  hot 
to  trot  and  having  a  lovely  time;  sex  was 
never  so  good." 

Thus  is  born  a  new  Old  Wives'  Tale,  in 
which  women  pass  the  word  about  the 
tonic  effect  of  a  Change-of-Life  Lover. 
The  head  of  a  department  at  a  prestigious 
university  was  in  her  mid-forties  when  she 
first  heard  about  it  from  a  woman  in  her 
mid-fifties.  The  older  woman  told  her  to 
look  forward  to  menopause:  pregnancy 
worries  went  out  the  window,  and  she'd 
had  an  affair  of  grande  passion  at  that 
time — starting  at  forty-nine. 

"I  was  stunned,"  recalls  the  younger 
woman.  She  is  petite  and  had  always  prid- 
ed herself  on  being  taken  for  younger  than 
she  was,  but  the  habit  of  marriage  to  a 
man  she  had  known  for  several  decades 
had  made  a  buried  treasure  of  her  erotic 
self.  Then,  suddenly,  she  found  herself 
swept  up  in  an  affair.  When?  She  smacks 
her  forehead  with  the  insight:  "It's  only 
now  I  recognize  /  was  the  same  age!  May- 
be I  thought,  Forty-nine — last  chance." 

Gloria  Steinem,  known  not  only  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  feminist  movement  but 
as  one  of  the  most  sexually  animated 
women  of  her  time,  was  delightfully  frank 


when  I  asked  her  what  a  fulfilling  sex  life 
means  to  her  now,  having  passed  fifty. 

"I  am  about  to  say  a  series  of  things 
that  if  I  had  heard  them  ten  years  ago  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  them,"  she 
laughed.  "All  the  readers  of  this  should 
brace  themselves — just  have  faith  that  it 
may  be  true  for  them  too."  She  laughed 
again.  "Sex  and  sensuality — going  to  bed 
for  two  entire  days  and  sending  out  for 
Chinese  food — was  such  an  important  part 
of  my  life,  and  it  just  isn't  anymore.  It's 
still  there,  but  it's  less  important.  I  don't 
know  how  much  of  it  is  hormonal  and 
how  much  of  it  is  outgrowing  it." 

Her  still-unlined  face  seemed  more  re- 
laxed; her  signature  sixties  hair  was  pulled 
back  simply.  Languorous  in  a  loose  silk 
shirt  and  floaty  pants,  she  lay  back  against 
her  Renaissance  velvet  sofa,  this  peripa- 
tetic woman  who  never  in  the  last  eighteen 
years  spent  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  in 
her  own  apartment,  and  she  looked,  at  last, 
at  home.  "It  doesn't  really  matter  whether 
sex  goes  or  doesn't  go,"  she  summed  up. 
"What  matters  is  that  the  older  woman  can 
choose  whether  it  goes  or  not." 

Women  who  deal  with  menopause  by 
denying  it  entirely  become  easy  to 
pick  out.  They  are  the  ones  you  see  hav- 
ing a  lettuce  leaf  and  a  glass  of  seltzer  for 
lunch,  their  hair  color  slightly  lurid,  their 
time  more  and  more  taken  up  with  becom- 
ing skillful  makeup  artists  or  searching  for 
the  right  cosmetic  surgeon.  The  results 
may  be  admirable,  and  mask  the  years, 
but  sooner  or  later  time  and  nature  catch 
up  with  us  all. 

Strenuous  dieting  at  this  age,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  worst  way  to  preserve  one's 
long-term  health  and  grace.  After  meno- 
pause, most  estrogen  is  manufactured  in 
the  body's  fat  cells.  Some  researchers 
differentiate  between  the  Thin  Woman's 
Menopause  and  the  Plump  Woman's  Meno- 
pause, the  latter  usually  being  far  less 
symptomatic.  "In  populations  where 
women  don't  get  carried  away  with  wear-' 
ing  a  size  6  dress  when  they're  fifty-five, 
and  they  still  do  regular  exercise  and 
they're  not  smoking,  bone  fractures  are  not 
much  of  a  problem,"  says  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Barrett-Connor,  a  top  epidemiologist  at  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  are  women 
who  allow  themselves  to  become  "vic- 
tims" "of  menopause,  using  this  time  ol 
life  as  an  excuse  to  become  inactive,  go  to 
fat,  beg  off  sex,  and  sulk.  These  are  the 
middle-aged  women  who  perpetuate  the 
stereotype  of  the  menopausal  woman  as 
"mean  old  bitch." 

Everyone  wants  to  be  the  person  she 
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was  before.  But  the  body  is  signaling  that 
this  is  truly  a  change  of  life:  a  woman 
cannot  put  the  same  demands  on  it  and 
expect  it  to  be  there  for  her  whenever  she 
has  a  period  of  high  demand  or  unexpect- 
ed stress.  To  attempt  it  is  the  best  way  to 
precipitate  depression. 

Careful  epidemiological  studies  point  to 
no  association  of  major  depression  with 
menopause.  "That's  looking  at  major  de- 
pression as  a  disease,"  stresses  Dr.  How- 
ard Fillit,  a  gerontologist  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  "A  woman  comes  into  a  doc- 
tor's office  at  age  fifty -one  with  the  meno- 
pause and  says,  'Doctor,  I  think  I  have 
memory  loss,  I  can't  pay  attention  to  my 
work,  and  I  feel  really  depressed.'  If  the 
doctor  reads  the  literature,  he  knows  that 
there's  no  major  association  of  depression 
with  the  menopause,  so  he  says,  'C'mon, 
you're  crazy. '  If  the  doctor  was  aware  that 
these  complaints  and  symptoms  are  real, 
although  they  may  not  qualify  as  a  dis- 
ease, this  problem  could  be  dealt  with  in  a 
constructive  manner."  In  fact,  up  to  80 
percent  of  menopausal  women  in  self- 
report  studies  describe  feeling  nervous- 
ness and  irritability. 

"Estrogen  naturally  enhances  mood," 
explains  Barbara  Sherwin,  a  professor  of 
psychology  and  ob/gyn  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity. "Neurobiologically,  it  has  chemical 
effects  on  the  brain  that  are  similar  to  anti- 
depressants. When  levels  in  the  blood  are 
very  low,  a  woman  might  start  to  feel  a  bit 
sad  or  blue,  or  notice  irritability  or  mood 
swings.  But  not  of  a  clinical  magnitude." 

That  is  the  key  distinction:  women  low 
in  estrogen  often  have  feelings  of  sadness, 
as  opposed  to  suffering  from  the  DSM-III 
criteria  of  depression  as  disease.  Clinical 
depression  actually  subsides  in  women 
over  fifty.  So  unless  there  are  underlying 
causes,  the  blues  that  may  color  the  lead- 
up  to  and  the  first  year  of  menopause  are  a 
temporary  phenomenon. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years  Professor 
Sherwin  has  done  some  of  the  best  clinical 
studies  that  show  a  link  between  hormonal 
changes  and  emotional  and  cognitive  ef- 
fects. She  tested  the  moods  of  otherwise 
healthy  women  about  to  undergo  hysterec- 
tomies for  benign  disease.  After  surgery, 
she  put  one  group  on  hormone-replace- 
ment therapy  and  another  group  on  a  pla- 
cebo. "The  ones  on  placebo  postopera- 
tively showed  a  significant  increase  in 
their  depression  scores  three  months  later. 
Those  who  had  been  on  one  of  several 
different  hormone-replacement  regimens 
maintained  their  mood  scores." 


Professor  Sherwin  emphasizes  that  if 
women  do  seek  hormone  therapy  they 
should  know  it  must  be  individualized. 
No  two  women  respond  the  same  way.  "I 
always  tell  people  the  first  year  is  trial  and 
error.  We're  readjusting  the  dose,  the 
types  of  products,  and  the  regimen." 

"Menopause  is  not  a  disease,"  says 
epidemiologist  Trudy  Bush.  "It's  a  life 
transition,  but  it  carries  with  it  a  dif- 
ferent internal  hormonal  milieu,  which  is, 
in  fact,  detrimental  to  our  bodies.  When 
we  don't  have  estrogen,  our  bones  get 
brittle,  our  rates  of  heart  disease  go  up, 
our  vagina  becomes  less  moist,  our  skin 
becomes  dry  and  thin.  In  fact,  we  can  re- 
verse those  processes  that  are  related  to 
the  hormones  rather  than  to  aging  per  se. " 

Despite  the  trial-and-error  state  of  med- 
ical care,  a  woman  at  fifty  now  has  a  sec- 
ond chance.  To  use  it,  she  must  make  an 
alliance  with  her  body  and  negotiate  with 
her  vanity.  Today's  healthy,  active  pace- 
setters will  become  the  pioneers,  mapping 
out  a  whole  new  territory  for  potent  living 
and  wisdom-sharing  from  one's  fifties  to 
one's  eighties  and  even  beyond. 

But  how?  Few  women  have  anything 
like  adequate  data  to  make  such  a  cal- 
culation. Many  feminists  resist  the  medi- 
calization  of  menopause.  Pragmatists  talk 
about  doing  a  cost-benefit  analysis  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  take  hormone 
supplements.  Lamentably,  most  women 
simply  say,  "I'm  waiting  for  my  doctor  to 
tell  me  what  to  do." 

Gynecologists  by  and  large  find  the 
menopausal  woman  an  unappealing  pa- 
tient. She  isn't  going  to  have  any  more 
babies  or  consult  her  doctor  about  fertility 
or  other  upbeat  matters.  Apart  from  a  hys- 
terectomy, there  is  little  chance  she  will 
require  surgery — the  moneymaking  part 
of  the  practice — but  she  can  be  expected 
to  complain  about  vague  symptoms  and 
ask  questions  for  which  the  physician  has 
only  unsatisfactory  answers. 

More  and  more,  educated  women  are 
beginning  to  see  themselves  as  selective 
consumers  of  health  care  and  refusing  to 
accept  the  gynecologist's  word  as  oracu- 
lar. And  when  they  find  out  how  little  the 
doctors  know,  or  anybody  knows,  about 
this  standard  female  physical  transition, 
they  are  as  mad  as  hell. 

The  TV  producer  who  suffered  embar- 
rassment with  hot  flushes  at  the  Park  Ave- 
nue dinner  party  is  a  case  in  point.  When 
she  reported  her  problem  to  her  gynecolo- 
gist, he  said,  noticeably  bored,  "Oh, 
yeah,  fifty  years  old,  you're  right  on  tar- 
get. Menopau   ..  ' 

"What  can  I  c  >  about  it?"  inquired  the 


take-charge  producer,  accustomed  to  han- 
dling an  $8  million  budget. 

"You  just  start  taking  estrogen." 

She  asked  what  were  the  implications 
of  taking  hormones. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  go  for  a  breast 
X-ray  twice  a  year  instead  of  once  a  year. 
But  there's  no  risk." 

"If  there's  no  risk,  then  why  do  I  have 
to  go  twice  as  often?"  she  asked,  thinking 
logically.  He  brushed  off  her  question 
with  a  few  remarks  that  made  him  sound 
as  if  he  were  reading  out  of  a  manual: 
How  to  Handle  the  Over-the-Hill  Patient. 

"That  made  me  defiant,"  says  the  pro- 
ducer. Finally  she  insisted  he  tell  her  if 
there  was  anything  that  would  treat  the  hot 
flushes.  He  told  her  about  the  old  standby 
called  Bellergal.  "But,"  he  warned, 
"that  won't  help  with  irritability,  depres- 
sion, crying — all  the  rest  of  it." 

"Maybe  I  won't  have  any  rest  of  it," 
the  producer  said,  her  adrenaline  pumping 
full  strength.  "In  the  meantime,  so  I  don't 
have  to  spend  the  next  ten  years  in  a  terry- 
cloth  robe,  I'll  try  the  Bellergal."  She  got 
up  to  leave. 

"You  can  do  that,"  said  the  gynecolo- 
gist, with  what  she  read  as  an  arrogant 
smirk.  "But  you'll  be  back." 

He  was  wrong.  She  managed  well 
enough.  She  is  one  of  the  lucky  10  or  15 
percent. 

"I  started  very  early,  at  forty,"  I  was 
told  by  a  woman  I'll  call  Barbara,  a  de- 
lightfully wise  Oregonian  with  a  thriving 
psychotherapy  practice.  "It  was  no  fun.  I 
was  blown  away  by  the  hot  flashes.  I  felt 
enormous  restlessness,  and  cranky, 
cranky,  cranky!"  Her  doctor  said  she 
wasn't  old  enough  to  take  estrogen.  Or,  as 
she  heard  it,  she  hadn't  suffered  enough. 

A  roaring  extrovert,  Barbara  stood  up 
to  her  full  five  feet  nine  inches  and  stared 
down  her  doctor:  "Either  you  give  me  es- 
trogen or  the  next  time  I  have  a  hot  flash 
I'm  going  to  rip  my  clothes  off  and  shout 
your  name!" 

The  man  dispensed  the  pills  and  pre-, 
served  his  anonymity,  but  once  on  hor- 
mones Barbara  blew  up.  "I  gained  five 
pounds  a  year  for  six  years  until  I  finally 
said  the  hell  with  it.  I  quit  taking  the  es- 
trogen, and  I  have  all  the  lines  in  my  face 
to  show  for  it."  Now  in  her  early  fifties, 
she  does  look  parched  and  abruptly  elder- 
ly. "You  age  faster  after  menopause," 
she  concludes,  though  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  one  ages  faster  after  an 
abrupt  withdrawal  from  hormones. 

"Most  experts  aren't  at  all  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  epidemiological  data  on 
this  kind  of  therapy,  which  suggests  they 
don't  value  the  women  they  are  treating." 
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says  Dr.  Jerilynn  Prior,  an  endocrinologist 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  who  has  spent  twelve  years 
researching  the  female  cycle.  Dr.  Prior  is 
a  firm  believer  that  women  should  always 
have  progesterone,  whether  or  not  they 
have  a  uterus.  "Since  we're  doing  some- 
thing we  don't  really  understand,  we 
should  mimic  nature." 

The  primates  researcher,  Kim  Wallen, 
points  out  that  for  two  thousand  years 
most  women  cycled  only  two  or  three 
times  before  becoming  pregnant,  followed 
by  several  years  of  nursing,  which  again 
suppressed  their  period;  then  they  cycled 
again  several  times  before  the  next  preg- 
nancy. Historically,  then,  a  woman  in  her 
reproductive  years  may  have  had  a  total  of 
forty  or  fifty  ovarian  cycles.  The  modern 
woman  may  have  more  than  three  hun- 
dred. "So  human  females  today  are  get- 
ting a  very  different  pattern  of  hormonal 
stimulation,"  he  concludes.  "Then,  when 
they  go  through  menopause,  we  are  hit- 
ting them  with  another  period  of  exposure 
to  hormones  that  they  never  would  have 
had  in  the  past." 

Our  national  research  institutes  have 
been  perpetuating  women's  state  of  igno- 
rance about  menopause.  Both  Trudy  Bush 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett-Connor  pushed  the 
U.S.  government  to  fund  the  first  limited 
study  (PEPI)  to  measure  the  health  risks 
and  benefits  of  hormone  therapy  on  wom- 
en in  menopause.  But  they  will  not  have 
results  for  another  two  years. 

In  general,  women's  health  has  taken 
the  lowest  priority  in  government  studies 
and  research  grants.  A  mere  $19  million 
has  been  allotted  by  N.I.H.  for  basic  re- 
search on  breast  cancer  this  year.  A  frus- 
trated woman  lobbyist  for  women's  health 
funding  made  a  tongue-in-cheek  sugges- 
tion for  appealing  to  the  mostly  male  law- 
makers considering  a  new  bill  on  breast- 
cancer-research  moneys:  "Tell  them 
they're  saving  tits!" 

The  politics  of  menopause  are  at  last 
being  challenged  by  female  health  profes- 
sionals and  lawmakers.  Congresswoman 
Patricia  Schroeder  and  the  congressional 
women's  caucus  pushed  for  the  first  sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  role  of  meno- 
pause and  disease,  which  took  place  last 
April.  Under  the  glare  of  publicity,  the 
government  responded.  The  new  director 
of  N.I.H. ,  Dr.  Bernadine  Healy,  an- 
nounced the  institutes  would  undertake  the 
first-ever  definitive  study  of  women's 
health,  which  will  include  an  investigation 
of  hormone-replacement  therapies. 


But  results  are  not  expected  for  at  least 
ten  years.  Senator  Brock  Adams,  who 
chaired  the  hearing,  opined  that  it  would 
be  too  late  for  his  wife,  who's  in  her  fif- 
ties now.  "I  just  hope  we  have  results  in 
time  for  my  daughters." 


Busy  professional  women  often  take 
pride  in  toughing  it  out:  "I  was  too 
busy  to  notice  menopause — I  just  sailed 
right  through  it"  is  their  refrain.  They 
may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  hidden 
thieves  of  menopause:  osteoporosis, 
cognitive  changes,  and  heart  disease. 

Margie  is  very  good  at  giving  care  to 
everyone  else— her  laundry-toting  post- 
adolescent  kids  and  the  battered  women 
she  works  with  at  the  community  center  in 
her  college  town.  Still  blonde,  though 
aware  she  is  white  at  the  roots,  Margie 
will  turn  fifty  this  year.  "Oh,  shit,  my 
number's  up"  was  her  reaction.  Her  doc- 
tor told  her  ten  years  ago  she  is  a  sitting 
duck  for  osteoporosis.  Small-boned,  she 
remembers  her  statuesque  mother  shrink- 
ing about  seven  inches  to  five  feet  before 
she  died.  "I  already  know  I  have  bone 
thinning,"  she  admits. 

Typically,  she  resists  addressing  the  is- 
sue, because  for  her  that  would  mean  say- 
ing good-bye  to  youth.  "I'll  take  hor- 
mones when  I  get  there."  "What's 
there?"  her  girlfriend  challenged  her. 
"You  know,  old." 

Old  is  too  old  to  start  protecting  bones. 
"We  build  all  the  bone  we  are  going  to 
make  by  the  time  we're  thirty-five,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  Lindsay,  an  expert  on  osteopo- 
rosis at  the  Helen  Hayes  Bone  Center  in 
West  Haverstraw,  New  York.  "The  prob- 
lem is,  nobody  feels  they're  losing  the 
bone  until  it's  too  late." 

Porous  bones,  which  lead  to  increased 
risk  of  fractures,  are  a  major  public-health 
problem.  One-third  to  one-half  of  all  post- 
menopausal women — and  nearly  half  of 
all  people  over  age  seventy-five — will  be 
affected  by  this  disease,  maintains  the  Na- 
tional Osteoporosis  Foundation.  Almost  a  . 
third  of  women  aged  sixty-five  and  over . 
will  suffer  one  or  more  spinal  fractures. 
And  of  those  who  fall  and  fracture  a  hip. 
one  in  five  will  not  survive  the  year  (usu- 
ally due  to  postsurgical  complications). 

We  start  losing  bone  after  the  age  ol 
thirty-five  at  the  rate  of  about  one  percent 
a  year,  according  to  studies.  "When  you 
hit  fifty,  bone  loss  accelerates  to  about  a 
percent  and  a  half  each  year  for  about  ten 
years,"  says  epidemiologist  Bush.  "Then 
it  levels  off  again  at  one  percent  a  ytta 
Peak  bone  loss  occurs  immediately  iftei 
the  cessation  of  periods,  and  possibl)  Ovei 
the  next  five  years 
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Two  factors  determine  a  woman's  risk 
of  having  significant  bone  loss  during  this 
transition.  First,  her  genetic  background, 
and  here  nature  turns  the  tables  on  our 
Western  beauty  ideal.  "I  could  look  at  a 
woman  and  bet  her  risks  of  osteoporosis: 
fair-skinned,  very  thin,  a  smoker,  and  an 
early  menopause — and  usually  they'll  be 
symptomatic,"  says  Dr.  Lewis  Kuller  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Public  Health.  Dark-skinned  women  with 
larger  bones  and  more  body  fat  have  little 
to  fear  from  osteoporosis. 

The  second  factor  is:  how  strong  are  the 
bones  a  woman  has  built  at  her  peak? 
About  one-third  of  American  women  of 
all  ages  are  calcium-deficient.  "The  pre- 
occupation of  teenage  girls  is  with  thin 
thighs,  not  good  bone,"  laments  Dr.  Bar- 
rett-Connor. But  generational  differences 
here  are  striking.  The  frail  women  who 
are  now  immobilized  in  nursing  homes 
are  a  different  breed  from  the  baby-boom- 
ers who  are  out  there  bouncing  from  work 
to  gym  in  their  nitrogen-cushioned  aerobic 
shoes,  popping  calcium,  and  snacking  on 
veggies  and  yogurt. 

Still,  "your  risk  of  osteoporosis  may 
be  higher  if  you  were  deprived  of  female 
hormones  before  you  entered  meno- 
pause," cautions  Theresa  Galsworthy,  the 
nurse  clinician  who  directs  the  Osteoporo- 
sis Center  at  the  Hospital  for  Special  Sur- 
gery in  New  York.  Estrogen  supplements 
have  proved  most  effective  in  maintaining 
bone  in  the  early  years  of  menopause. 
Adding  calcium  makes  the  estrogen  even 
more  effective. 

Technological  advances  in  machinery 
now  make  it  possible  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  weight  and  strength  of  a  wom- 
an's bones.  Whatever  regimen  of  calcium 
and  exercise  and/or  hormones  she  tries 
can  be  evaluated  against  her  own  base- 
line, to  show  annually  how  much  bone 
she  is  maintaining  or  losing.  It's  the  same 
principle  as  having  annual  mammograms, 
except  that  most  medical  plans  don't  re- 
imburse for -bone  measurement.  Osteopo- 
rosis prevention  hasn't  yet  been  con- 
sidered worthy — another  example  of  the 
scandalous  politics  of  women's  health. 

At  forty,  you  can't  read  the  numbers  in 
the  telephone  book.   At  fifty,   you 
can't  remember  them.  What's  going  on? 

Another  insidious  thief  of  menopause  is 
being  quietly  noted  both  by  pure-science 
researchers  and  by  doctors  who  increas- 
ingly hear  complaints  like  those  of  the 
very  smart  best-selling  author  in  Colorado 
whom  I  happened  to  phone  one  day. 
"How  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  thinking  slower — are  you?  I  have 


tremendous  trouble  concentrating.  I  start 
to  write  and  just  wander.  Am  I  getting 
stupid?" 

All  writers  have  days  like  this.  But  this 
woman,  just  past  fifty,  was  usually  so  wit- 
ty about  life's  pitfalls.  "What  I  feel  is 
panic,"  she  said.  "I  tape  every  interview 
now,  because  I  know  I  won't  remember. 
And  I'm  so  intent  on  remembering,  I  be- 
come extremely  irritable.  Because  if 
somebody  interrupts  me  while  I'm  trying 
to  remember,  then  I'm  frightened  of  los- 
ing it." 

She  wasn't  kidding.  "You  feel  less 
competitive,  slow  off  the  mark,"  she 
went  on.  "I  think  the  bottom  line  is,"  she 
said  glumly,  "I'm  just  plain  dimmer." 

Wait  a  minute.  Hadn't  she  been  all 
smiles  after  having  a  hysterectomy  three 
years  earlier?  "Oh,  sure.  I  was  just  so 
glad  to  be  finished  with  cysts  and  fi- 
broids, and  I  was  mad  at  all  these  doc- 
tors." The  surgeon  told  her  they  had 
saved  one  ovary,  which  should  produce 
enough  estrogen;  she  wouldn't  need  to 
take  hormones. 

"You  might  be  suffering  from  estrogen 
deprivation,"  I  said. 

"So  I'm  not  stupid,  I  just  need  hor- 
mones?" 

I  told  her  story  to  Barbara  Sherwin,  the 
McGill  professor.  After  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  she  said,  that  remaining  ovary 
would  be  quickly  withering  away.  More- 
over, manipulation  during  surgery  to  re- 
move the  uterus  often  compromises  the 
ovaries.  Professor  Sherwin  said  she  would 
be  shocked  if  the  writer's  estrogen  level 
,  weren't  in  the  postmenopausal  range.  And 
the  impact  on  mental  acuity  can  be  quite 
noticeable. 

"Something  has  happened  to  my  mem- 
ory," the  working  women  who  walk  into 
McGill  University  Menopause  Clinic  will 
often  report.  They  misplace  things.  It's 
harder  to  remember  a  new  phone  number, 
though  they  always  remember  the  old 
ones.  "People  start  getting  methodical. 
They  don't  just  put  their  glasses  down  on 
the  kitchen  counter,  they  put  them  down 
in  a  specific  spot,"  notes  Professor  Sher- 
win. Though  this  temporary  strain  on 
short-term  memory  is  quantifiable,  the 
women  are  not  seriously  impaired  in  their 
daily  functioning. 

The  few  studies  that  show  estrogen  loss 
has  a  deleterious  effect  on  mental  func- 
tioning have  been  done  on  surgically 
menopausal  women,  in  whom  the  hor- 
monal drop  is  sudden  and  acute.  For  natu- 
rally menopausal  women,  the  effect  may 
be  a  little  fuzzy  thinking  in  the  early  years 
of  the  change  of  life.  "When  I  was  in  my 
early  fifties,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
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Fortunately, 

one  good  thing  has 

made  a  comeback. 

After  a  two-year  renovation, 

the  grand  new 

Essex  House  has  reopened 

on  Central  Park  South. 

Whether  you  recall  the  hotel 

at  the  height  of  its  glory 

or  you  simply  remember 

the  sign  on  the  skyline, 

you'll  be  happy  to  know  that 

Nikko  Hotels  International 

has  now  restored  one  of 

New  York's  greatest 

treasures.  for  reservations 

call  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-NiKKO-US. 


It's  everything  you 
remember.  and  more. 

1 60  Central  Park  South 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212-247-0300 

&  hotel  nikko  new  york 
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look  up  in  an  index  and  hold  three  differ- 
ent page  numbers  in  my  head,"  chuckles 
newsletter  editor  O  Leary  Cobb.  "I'm  fif- 
ty-seven now,  and  it's  all  come  back 
again.  Most  of  us  do  recover." 

The  absence  of  estrogen  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  synapses  at  certain  specific  sites 
in  the  brain,  confirms  Dr.  Bruce  Mc- 
Ewen,  a  neuroendocrinologist  at  Rocke- 
feller University.  He  has  observed  brain- 
chemistry  changes  in  rats  during  the 
equivalent  of  menopause  (after  their  ova- 
ries were  removed).  "The  number  of  syn- 
aptic connections  actually  decreases.  If 
you  administer  estrogens,  these  synaptic 
connections  are  remade  within  a  few 
days."  During  the  female  rat's  four-day 
estrous  cycle,  which  mimics  the  human 
menstrual  cycle,  these  synapses  come  and 
go.  As  for  human  females,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  estrogens-  do  have  an 
effect  on  mental  functioning — not  on  I.Q. 
but  in  terms  of  performance — though  Dr. 
McEwen  is  quick  to  point  out  our  state  of 
scientific  ignorance.  "No  one  has  bothered 
to  look  at  cognitive  behavior  and  the  effect 
of  estrogen  therapy  in  a  long-term  study." 
He  emphasizes  that  the  subjective  experi- 
ence of  cloudy  thinking  at  times  during 
menopause  can  be  equated,  for  instance,  to 
jet  lag:  "It's  mostly  transient,  and  certainly 
reversible.". 

The  third  thief  of  menopause  is  heart 
disease.  Start  up  a  conversation  with 
any  group  of  women  where  the  ratio  of 
blond  to  gray  has  tipped  well  over  the  fif- 
ty-fifty standoff  and  there  will  be  one  who 
proclaims  righteously,  "Hormones?  Not 
me!  Wouldn't  touch  them — I  want  to  stay 
healthy."  When  this  woman  is  asked 
what  she  expects  she  and  other  women  are 
most  likely  to  die  from,  she  will  swear  it's 
breast  cancer. 

In  fact,  a  woman's  chance  of  dying 
from  cardiovascular  disease  is  more  than 
double  that  of  dying  from  cancer  of  any 
kind.  Even  as  the  rise  in  breast  cancer 
among  American  women  continues  apace 
— one  in  nine  women  is  now  diagnosed 
and  one  in  four  of  those  will  die  from  breast 
cancer  within  five  years — cardiovascular 
disease  quietly  kills  off  one  in  two  women 
over  the  age  of  fifty. 

"Then  why  don't  we  read  about  wom- 
en having  heart  attacks  the  way  we  do 
men?"  someone  will  sensibly  demand. 

Because  doctors  pay  less "  attention  to 
women's  symptoms  of  heart  disease  and 
treat  them  less  aggressively.  As  a  result, 
women  often  develop  more  advanced 


heart  disease  and  are  more  likely  to  have  a 
fatal  heart  attack  than  men.  Two  new 
studies  involving  tens  of  thousands  of  pa- 
tients have  shown  irrefutable  evidence  of 
sex  differences  in  the  way  heart  condi- 
tions are  treated.  The  unawareness  of  the 
general  public  simply  reflects  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  in  the  medical  fraternity  that 
heart  disease  is  a  man's  disease. 

"Women  lag  behind  men  in  heart  dis- 
ease by  about  five  to  seven  years,"  says 
Dr.  Trudy  Bush.  "It  really  starts  hitting 
women  in  their  late  fifties  and  sixties." 
By  the  age  of  sixty-seven  they  are  just  as 
likely  to  have  a  heart  attack  as  their  hus- 
bands, but  more  likely  to  die  from  it. 

The  Nurses'  Health  Study,  involving 
more  than  100,000  female  subjects,  the 
first  prospective  study  of  women's  health 
with  such  a  huge  population,  has  found 
striking  results  on  the  heart-disease  front, 
according  to  investigator  Dr.  Meir  Stamp- 
fer.  "The  incidence  of  heart  disease 
among  users  of  estrogen  was  half  that  of 
the  women  who  never  used  estrogen." 

So  persuasive  is  the  evidence  of  the 
protective  benefits  of  estrogen,  some  top 
researchers  are  now  reversing  themselves. 
"We're  hypothesizing  that  unopposed  es- 
trogen is  better  than  an  estrogen/progestin 
regimen,"  says  Dr.  Bush. 

Yet  most  of  the  experts  I  interviewed 
were  emphatically  against  routinely  giv- 
ing hormones  to  menopausal  women. 
They  remember  the  mini-epidemic  of 
uterine  cancer  in  the  1970s  that  followed 
by  several  years  the  celebration  of  hor- 
mone therapy  in  the  book  Feminine  For- 
ever, whose  author's  foundation  was 
funded  in  part  by  three  drug  companies. 
Could  an  even  greater  catastrophe  in  the 
form  of  widespread  breast  cancer  be  wait- 
ing to  happen  as  combined-hormone  ther- 
apy is  massively  promoted  to  American 
women  to  protect  them  from  heart  attacks 
and  nursing  homes? 

Only  a  year  ago  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
was  one  in  ten;  now  it  is  one  in  nine.  The 
biological  plausibility  that  ovarian  hor- 
mones might  increase  the  risk  of  breast 
cancer  was  established  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  points  out  Dr.  Robert 
Hoover,  a  National  Cancer  Institute  epide- 
miologist. "So  new  data  which  shows 
that  women  on  replacement  therapy  have 
an  increased  risk  is  exactly  what  you 
would  predict." 

The  most  complete  review  of  studies  on 
the  estrogen-breast  cancer  link,  recently 
reported  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, found  a  direct  linear  relationship:  For 
up  to  five  years  of  using  menopausal  es- 
trogen, no  increased  risk' was  found.  But 


a  woman  who  uses  estrogen  pills  for  fif- 
teen years  has  a  30  percent  greater  risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer. 

"Nobody  is  arguing  against  estrogen 
supplement  for  the  short  term — the  first 
three  to  five  years  of  perimenopause  and 
menopause,"  says  Dr.  Kuller.  "But  for 
the  long  term,  meaning  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  estrogen  is  drug  therapy  and  should 
only  be  prescribed  for  women  predisposed 
to  osteoporosis  or  heart  disease,  or  both." 
Dr.  Kathi  Hanna,  senior  analyst  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  a  re- 
search arm  of  Congress  that  has  surveyed 
existing  studies,  agrees:  "It's  alarming 
that  practitioners  are  talking  about  using 
hormone  therapy  indefinitely." 

But  here's  the  rub.  The  key  to  hormon- 
al protection  against  heart  disease  in  older 
women,  according  to  the  Nurses'  Study, 
was  that  the  healthy  women  were  taking 
estrogen  currently.  The  risks  and  benefits 
of  estrogen  therapy  on  eight  separate 
health  conditions  were  toted  up  in  a  thor- 
ough review  by  T.  M.  Mack  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Stopping 
treatment  with  estrogen  at  the  end  of  five 
years  would  produce  a  moderate  reduction 
in  the  expected  number  of  hospitalizations 
for  breast  cancer.  But  it  would  also  virtu- 
ally eliminate  all  the  benefits  of  long-term 
health  enhancement — a  Hobson's  choice! 

Once  a  woman  has  passed  twelve  con- 
'secutive  months  without  menstruat- 
ing, she  is  considered  postmenopausal. 
Freedom  from  all  the  bother  of  periods  is 
greatly  welcomed,  and  the  disquiet  of 
menopause  is  usually  behind  her  or  soon 
will  be.  Whether  or  not  she  is  on  hormone 
therapy,  her  ovaries  have  essentially 
stopped  functioning.  Once  the  ovarian 
transition  is  complete,  a  woman  enters  a 
new  state  of  equilibrium.  Her  energy, 
moods,  and  overall  sense  of  physical  and 
mental  well-being  should  be  restored,  but 
with  a  difference. 

Think  of  it  as  discarding  the  shell  of  the 
reproductive  self — who  came  into  being 
in  adolescence — and  coming  out  the  other 
side  to  coalescence .  (As  in  "coalesce" — to 
come  together,  to  unite — and  "-escence," 
which  denotes  action  or  process,  a  state  of 
change.)  It  is  a  time  when  all  the  wisdom 
a  woman  has  gathered  from  fifty  years  of 
experience  in  living  comes  together.  Now 
that  she  is  not  subjected  to  the  culture's 
definition  of  woman  as  primarily  a  sexual 
object  and  breeder,  a  full  unity  of  her  fem- 
inine and  masculine  sides  is  possible.  To- 
day's "coalescents"  are  mapping  out  a 
whole  new  stage  of  life  for  which  evolu- 
tion never  provided. 

In  fact,  the  elder  women  who  survived 
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in  primitive  societies  developed  a  way  to 
further  species  survival  independent  of 
their  wombs.  These  women  became 
sources  of  experience  and  wisdom,  and 
were  often  venerated  as  shamans  with 
healing  powers,  upon  whom  both  individ- 
uals and  tribe  depended  to  handle  crises. 

The  pioneering  women  in  postmeno- 
pause  in  advanced  societies  today  will 
eventually  give  up  the  futile  gallantry  of 
trying  to  remain  the  same  younger  self. 
Coming  through  the  passage  of  meno- 
pause, they  reach  a  new  plateau  of  con- 
tentment and  self-acceptance,  along  with 
a  broader  view  of  the  world  that  not  only 
enriches  their  individual  personality  but 
gives  them  a  new  perspective  on  life  and 
humankind.  Such  women — there  are  more 
and  more  of  them  today — find  a  potent 
new  burst  of  energy  by  their  mid-fifties. 

Margaret  Mead  spoke  frequently  about 
postmenopausal  zest  and  regarded  it  as  a 
widespread  phenomenon.  When  Mary 
Catherine  Bateson  was  writing  her  own 
book,  Composing  a  Life,  she  was  unable 
to  find  a  formal  discussion  of  the  phenom- 
enon by  her  mother.  Yet  Dr.  Mead  cer- 
tainly experienced  a  grand  bloom  in  her 
fifties,  following  on  a  shattering  series  of 
blows  in  her  forties. 


When  the  bomb  exploded  over  Hiroshi- 
ma, Mead  tore  up  every  page  of  a  book 
she  had  nearly  finished.  As  she  wrote  in 
her  autobiography,  Blackberry  Winter, 
"Every  sentence  was  out  of  date.  We  had 
entered  a  new  age.  My  years  as  a  collabo- 
rating wife.  .  .also  came  to  an  end."  She 
was  forty-three.  Her  adored  husband  left 
the  marriage,  her  closest  colleague  died, 
and  she  spent  several  years  devising  a  new 
way  of  working  without  them,  while  im- 
provising a  life  as  a  divorced  professional 
mother  of  a  small  child. 

But  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty-five,  as  Bateson  pieces  together  the 
famous  anthropologist's  history,  "she 
seemed  to  become  prettier,  she  bought  a 
couple  of  designer  dresses  for  the  first 
time,  from  Fabiani,  and  I  think  she  started 
a  new  romantic  relationship.  Without 
question,  she  went  through  a  complete 
professional  renaissance."  Boldly,  Mead 
decided  to  return  to  the  field  at  age  fifty- 
one.  She  boned  up  on  languages  she  had 
learned  twenty  years  before,  and  went 
back  to  New  Guinea,  forging  a  major  in- 
tellectual new  start  with  groundbreaking 
research  on  social  change  published  in  the 
book  New  Lives  for  Old. 

' '  Do  you  know  how  you  feel  a  week  after 
your  period  ends — like  you  could  climb 
mountains  and  slay  dragons?  That's  how  a 
postmenopausal  woman  feels  all  the  time, 


if  she's  conscious  of  it,"  says  Elizabeth 
Stevenson,  a  Jungian  analyst  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Stevenson  had  a  year  of  hot  flashes, 
which  she  relieved  with  acupuncture,  and 
by  the  age  of  fifty-two  broke  through  to  a 
state  of  postmenopausal  zest.  "It's  both 
physical  and  psychological,"  she  says. 
Now  fifty-five,  she  doesn't  have  the  same 
energy  level  she  had  at  twenty-five,  but 
she  monitors  and  husbands  her  energy  so 
that  her  working  days  can  begin  at  eight 
and  end  at  eight.  If  she  eats  right  and  ex- 
ercises, she  says,  the  consciousness  of  the 
wise  woman  is  always  with  her. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  pursued 
justice  for  women  well  into  her  eighties, 
was  living  proof  of  her  belief,  eloquently 
recounted  in  her  autobiography,  that 
"the  heyday  of  woman's  life  is  the 
shady  side  of  fifty,  when  the  vital  forces 
heretofore  expended  in  other  ways  are 
garnered  in  the  brain,  when  their 
thoughts  and  sentiments  flow  out  in 
broader  channels,  when  philanthropy 
takes  the  place  of  family  selfishness,  and 
when  from  the  depths  of  poverty  and 
suffering  the  wail  of  humanity  grows  as 
pathetic  to  their  ears  as  once  was  the  cry 
of  their  own  children."  □ 

Leora  Tanenbaum  provided  research  as- 
sistance for  this  article. 
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(Continued  from  page  201)  Russians  away 
from  Red  Square.  Partly  this  was  because 
Gorbachev  had  ordered  the  roadblocks,  in 
order  to  prevent  demonstrations  against 
him.  It  also  was  because,  for  most  Rus- 
sians, Gorbachev,  along  with  all  he  repre- 
sented in  Soviet  society,  was  now  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference.  They  didn't  want 
Communism  reformed.  They  didn't  want 
Communism  with  a  human  face.  They 
wanted  to  be  done,  once  and  forever,  with 
the  whole  damned  thing. 

The  festivities  would  continue  another 
hour,  but  already  people  were  leaving.  I 
asked  a  lady  in  her  late  sixties  why  she 
was  leaving  so  soon.  "Boring!"  she  said. 
"I  wouldn't  have  gone  to  all  this  trouble  if 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  so  boring,  be- 
cause, you  know,  my  heart  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be." 

The  departing  crowd,  which  had  started 
as  a  trickle,  quickly  became  a  flood  that 
I  followed  up  Gorky  Street,  and  so 
found  myself  in  Pushkin  Square,  outside 
McDonald's. 

You  hear  a  lot  about  lines  in  Russia, 


and  what  you  hear  is  true:  for  most  Rus- 
sians life  is  a  daily  ordeal  of  want  and 
tedium.  Still,  there's  another  side  to  the 
lines.  When  the  weather's  good,  they're  a 
combination  Easter  Parade,  family  outing, 
and  singles  scene,  where  the  people- 
watching  is  superb.  This  line  in  Pushkin 
Square  was  the  Russian  line  at  its  best. 
Boys  and  girls  flirted.  Kids  laughed. 
Russian  Hare  Krishnas  chanted,  while 
some  sidewalk  musicians  approximated 
Dixieland. 

It  was  May  1 — May  Day! — when  the 
workers  of  the  world  supposedly  unite  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  But  these  proletarians 
were  lining  up  to  buy  Big  Macs  at  McDon- 
ald's Moscow,  not — as  they  once  would 
have — to  file  through  Lenin's  tomb. 

At  McDonald's  everything  is  glasnost, 
openness.  What  you  see  is  what  you  get, 
and  what  you  get  is,  by  Soviet  standards, 
wonderful!  I  don't  mean  just  the  food, 
which  is  precisely  what  it  purports  to  be.  I 
mean  you  don't  have  to  bribe  the  door- 
man, or  be  a  party  member,  or  a  friend  of 


a  friend  of  the  manager,  to  get  in.  I  mean 
the  staff  is  cheerful  and  efficient,  and  you 
are  in  a  clean,  well-lighted  place  where 
you  can  enjoy  yourself  by  exchanging 
your  rubles  for  something  you  actually 
want  to  buy. 

This  triumph  of  culinary  glasnost  would 
have  been  impossible  without  fast-food 
perestroika.  McDonald's  works  because 
an  entirely  new  system  was  created  to 
manage,  staff,  and  supply  it.  All  the  beef 
in  the  hamburgers,  all  the  apples  in  the 
apple  pies,  all  the  milk  in  the  milk  shakes, 
is  produced  and  processed  at  McDonald's 
own  farms  and  factories. 

"I  am  impressed  and  envious,"  one 
Soviet  official  said  when  he  visited  Mc- 
Donald's, which  is  a  Canadian-Russian 
joint  venture.  "We  simply  do  not  have  the 
management  skills  to  produce  such  quali- 
ty, at  such  volume,  for  such  prices." 

Yet  that's  the  whole  point  of  McDon- 
ald's. The  food  it  sells  isn't  trucked  in 
from  Finland,  the  way  it  is  at  most  quality 
restaurants  in  Moscow.  Everything  is  pro- 
duced inside  Russia,  because  its  managers 
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have  created  a  new  economic  structure  in 
which  workers  are  rewarded  for  doing 
their  jobs  well. 

Today,  in  Russia,  Gorbachev  repre- 
sents the  past.  Yeltsin  personifies  the 
present.  And  the  future?  The  longer  I 
stayed  there,  the  surer  I  became.  If  all 
goes  well,  the  future  will  look  like  Mc- 
Donald's. As  always  in  Russia,  the  only 
question  was:  Would  it  work? 

I  wanted  to  ask  Yeltsin  that  question, 
also:  Will  you  wind  up  like  Gorbachev, 
despised  by  the  people  who  idolize  you 
now?  But  the  first  thing  I  asked  Yeltsin 
was:  Does  history  make  the  man  or  does 
the  man  make  history? 

"Both,"  he  replied.  Yeltsin  did  not 
mean  to  be  cryptic,  but  at  that  moment  an 
old  babushka  threw  her  arms  around  him. 
She  was  one  of  the  cleaning  women  at  the 
TV  station  where  Yeltsin  was  appearing. 

"Boris  Nikolayevich,  I  pray  for  you," 
she  said.  Yeltsin  hugged  her  back. 

"Do  you  believe  in  God,  Mr.  Yel- 
tsin?" I  shouted,  even  though  we  were 
only  six  inches  apart,  because  an  "inter- 
view" with  Boris  Yeltsin  isn't  like  most 
encounters  with  a  head  of  government. 
One  minute  you  see  him,  the  next  you 
don't.  When  he's  not  disappearing  under- 
water, he's  buzzing  off  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder.  It's  a  plunge  into  pandemonium. 

The  president  had  now  disentangled 
himself  from  the  cleaning  lady  and,  rather 
than  wait  for  an  elevator,  was  racing 
down  six  flights  of  stairs.  Two  flights 
down,  Yeltsin  remembered  what  the  ques- 
tion was. 

"Do  I  believe  in  God?"  he  said.  "I 
respect  all  religious  beliefs  people  have. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  state  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  church.  Our  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice has  given  the  Orthodox  Church  offi- 
cial recognition.  This  is  a  very  important 
development  for  which  we've  been  striv- 
ing for  a  long  time." 

Yeltsin  answered  most  questions  like 
that.  First  he'd  state  the  official  position. 
Then  he'd  talk  about  himself. 

"Sometimes  I  attend  religious  ser- 
vices," he  went  on,  "and  I  don't  feel 
strange  there.  In  fact,  I  feel  spiritually  up- 
lifted afterwards.  But,"  Yeltsin  added,  "I 
can't  bring  myself  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  It's  because  of  all  the  dogmas  that 
were  beaten  into  me  over  the  decades. 
This  left  deep  scars.  It's  difficult  to  over- 
come them." 

While  Yeltsin  was  saying  this  he  was 
simultaneously  greeting  the  people  surg- 


ing into  the  stairwell  to  see  him.  He  was 
smoothing  his  shock  of  silver-white  hair 
with  one  hand,  the  hand  that  lacks  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  in  anticipation  of 
the  next  TV  cameras,  while  holding  with 
the  other  a  document  an  aide  had  just 
passed  him,  and  reading  it. 

"Will  you  ever  be  able  to  lead  a  normal 
life  again?"  I  asked. 

"No,  never,"  he  answered,  "not  even 
after  I  leave  office.  But  I  won't  take  an 
active  part  in  political  life  after  my  presi- 
dency is  finished,  because  these  past  six 
years  have  been  very  hard  on  me.  I  get 
permanent  beatings — it's  like  I'm  being 
beat  up  all  the  time.  So  this  kind  of  life  is 
very  hard  on  me  psychologically. 

"After  I  leave  politics,"  he  continued, 
"I  would  like  to  work  at  a  normal  job  if 
my  health  permits,  and  so  far  I've  been 
lucky  enough  to  enjoy  good  physical  health. 
As  for  leisure,  I  read  Pushkin  and  would 
like  to  read  a  lot  more  Pushkin. 

"It's  too  bad  about  Pushkin,"  Yeltsin 
said  as  we  ran  down  the  staircase.  "He 
just  doesn't  translate  well.  So  foreigners 
are  deprived  of  that  mirror  into  the  Rus- 
sian soul,"  Yeltsin  said  as  yet  another 
woman  first  grabbed  him — this  time  by 
the  back  of  his  suit  jacket — then  threw  her 
arms  around  him.  She  had  a  pail  with  her, 
though  instead  of  soap  and  water  it  was 
filled  with  fresh  vegetables.  Yeltsin 
paused  for  a  second  so  he  could  be  photo- 
graphed with  her. 

"Did  you  notice  the  lady  with  the  pail 
full  of  vegetables?"  a  Russian  friend  who 
served  as  my  translator  that  morning  said 
later.  "That  was  a  very  important  detail." 
I  asked  why. 

"In  Russian  folklore,"  he  explained, 
"it  always  means  good  luck  for  the  future 
when  a  man  meets  a  woman  with  a  full 
pail.  You  should  be  sure  to  mention  that 
when  you  write  up  your  interview." 

"What  interview?"  I  asked.  All  I'd 
gotten,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  was  the 
chance  to  shout  questions  at  Yeltsin 
whenever  I  could.  Only  when  I  read  the 
transcripts  of  what  Yeltsin  actually  said 
did  I  realize  he'd  answered  the  questions 
with  much  more  candor  and  thoroughness 
than  most  people  in  similar  positions. 

Just  being  in  personal  proximity  to  Yel- 
tsin demonstrates  something  else:  how 
even  a  public  figure's  physical  appearance 
can  be  altered  by  conventional  wisdom. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  a  short,  stocky, 
nearly  bald  man  with  a  large  purple  birth- 
mark on  his  forehead,  which,  in  anyone 
else,  would  be  considered  an  unsightly 
blemish.  But  all  that,  over  the  years,  had 
not  prevented  millions  of  people  from 
considering  Gorbachev  not  merely  wise  or 


good,  or  even  a  great  man,  but  a  figure  of 
compelling  physical  attractiveness. 

As  for  Yeltsin,  he'd  been  the  oaf,  the 
buffoon,  the  spoiler,  the  bull  in  the  china 
shop.  But,  speaking  strictly  factually,  I 
can  report:  physically,  he  is  very,  very 
presidential.  Well  over  six  feet,  Yeltsin 
commands  a  room  just  by  walking  into  it. 
The  first  time  you  see  him,  it's  almost 
shocking  because  he's  so  different  from 
what  you  expect.  He's  athletic,  not  flab- 
by, and  physically  graceful,  not  bum- 
bling. Yeltsin  has  a  deep,  gravelly,  dis- 
tinctive voice  which  is  both  intimate  and 
authoritative.  His  dress  is  completely  ap- 
propriate: well-cut  gray  and  dark  suits, 
conservative  ties  and  shirts  to  match. 
There  is  nothing  tailored  about  him,  yet 
every  time  I  saw  him  Yeltsin  was  perfect- 
ly put  together,  even  when  he  had  been 
attending  meetings  that  lasted  hours,  or 
had  dozens  of  people  touching  him. 

His  demeanor,  as  far  as  I  could  tell, 
matched  the  inner  man.  He  was  always 
calm.  He  always  reacted  to  situations 
forthrightly.  He  never  looked  irritated  or 
bored,  even  when  he  was  hours  behind 
schedule. 

While  Boris  Yeltsin  was  totally  com- 
posed, I  was  extremely  irritated.  Was  it 
really  too  much  to  ask  this  guy  to  stop,  sit 
down,  and  seriously  answer  some  ques- 
tions? Such  as:  What  about  Gorbachev? 
Do  you  like  him?  Do  you  hate  him?  Can 
you  work  with  him? 

"You  must  never  mix  up  your  personal 
feelings  with  your  professional  relations 
when  you're  in  a  position  like  mine," 
Yeltsin  said,  "because  the  future  of  the 
country  is  at  stake,  and  is  of  higher  impor- 
tance than  personal  feelings." 

But  then  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
like  Gorbachev.  I  don't  want  to  travel 
around  the  world  begging  for  dollars.  I 
want  to  create  a  situation,  an  economic 
environment,  here  in  Russia  where  people 
want  to  come  here,  and  want  to  help." 

Sverdlovsk — the  industrial  city  where 
Boris  Yeltsin  was  educated,  where 
he  joined  the  Communist  Party,  where 
he  rose  to  provincial  eminence  as  re- 
gional first  secretary — was  never  meant 
to  be  beautiful,  only  to  produce  things. 
Peter  the  Great,  the  greatest  of  Russia's 
many  failed  reformers,  ordered  it  found- 
ed in  1721  because  the  Urals  were  rich 
in  iron  ore,  also  coal  and  other  miner- 
als. He  named  the  new  town  in  honor 
of  his  wife,  the  empress  Ekaterina. 
The  city  was  renamed  Sverdlovsk  after 
a  Communist  revolutionary,  but  now 
there  was  a  popular  movement  to  give  it 
back  its  old  name,  just  like  the  move- 
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ment  to  rename  Leningrad  St.  Petersburg. 

Muscovites  talked  about  Sverdlovsk  the 
way  New  Yorkers  talk  about  Omaha. 
They'd  never  been  there.  They  never 
would  go  there,  not  if  they  could  help  it. 
The  one  thing  everyone  in  Moscow  knew 
about  Sverdlovsk  was  that  it  was  the  worst 
hole  in  creation.  It  was  ugly.  It  was  pol- 
luted. The  people  were  hicks.  And  Sverd- 
lovsk was  very,  very  cold — colder  than 
any  American  could  imagine.  So  I  must 
bundle  up,  and  bring  along  vital  nutrients, 
because  there  would  be  nothing  to  eat  on 
the  train,  or  in  Sverdlovsk,  either.  I  thus 
found  myself  possibly  the  only  person  in 
Sverdlovsk  wearing  an  L.  L.  Bean  storm 
coat,  though  I  didn't  wear  it  for  long,  be- 
cause every  day  the  temperature  went 
above  ninety  degrees. 

In  parks  and  stadiums  men  and  women 
stripped  down  to  their  underwear  to  sun- 
bathe. At  night  Sverdlovsk  was  like  a  Car- 
olina mill  town  in  August.  Mosquitoes 
buzzed  around  my  room  in  the  official 
Communist  Party  hotel,  while  giant  moths 
flapped  against  buzzing  streetlights.  On 
the  trees — and  Sverdlovsk  has  lots  of 
trees — not  a  leaf  stirred. 

Besides  the  fact  that  it's  Boris  Yeltsin's 
hometown,  Sverdlovsk  has  other  points  of 
interest.  Here,  on  July  16,  1918,  the  czar 
and  his  family  were  murdered  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  house  of  a  mining  engineer 
named  Ipatiev.  Today  the  site  of  the  impe- 
rial massacre  is  a  vacant  lot  covered  with 
graded  gravel.  However,  a  handmade 
wooden  cross  has  been  erected  there,  next 
to  which  I  found  two  very  strange,  largely 
toothless  old  men  sitting. 

"Yes,  we  favor  imposition  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,"  one  of  them  said.  "Only 
when  Russia  is  ruled  as  God  ordained  will 
the  Russian  soul  find  peace." 

"Would  you  like  to  buy  a  pamphlet?" 
the  other  old  man  said.  "It  explains  our 
whole  program,  including  the  restoration 
of  serfdom." 

When  asked  what  they  thought  of  Boris 
Yeltsin,  they  hooted  derisively.  "We  will 
never  forgive  the  Communists  and  Jews 
for  murdering  the  czar,"  one  of  them  ex- 
plained. 

With  a  single  exception,  these  two  men 
were  the  only  people  I  met  in  Sverdlovsk 
who  did  not  assure  me  Boris  Yeltsin  was 
one  hell  of  a  guy. 

In  Sverdlovsk,  even  more  than  Mos- 
cow, you  encountered  example  after  ex- 
ample of  just  how  personally  people  iden- 
tify with  Yeltsin.  Secretaries  and  school- 
teachers proudly  showed  me  autographed 
photos  of  him.  People  pointed  out  offices 
where  he  had  worked.  When  you  went  in- 
side, people  there  pulled  out  their  own 


photos  of  Yeltsin,  and  told  you  their  own 
Yeltsin  stories. 

These  stories  varied  little,  and  all  came 
down  to  one  point:  He  treated  me  like  a 
human  being,  because  he  was  a  human 
being  himself.  For  a  Communist  Party 
first  secretary  during  the  Brezhnev  era, 
this  was  a  phenomenon.  In  fact,  these 
Yeltsin  vignettes  had,  quite  unintentional- 
ly, pathos  in  them.  One  time  I  had  a  prob- 
lem, and  asked  to  see  him,  and  he  saw 
me!  At  a  student  meeting,  he  answered 
the  students'  questions  openly  and  honest- 
ly! There  was  a  meat  shortage,  so  Boris 
Nikolayevich  set  up  a  chicken  factory ! 

Chicken  today  is  still  about  the  only 
staple  protein  regularly  available  in  Sverd- 
lovsk, which  means  that  Yeltsin,  who  left 
there  in  1985,  must  have  organized  pro- 
duction and  trained  the  producers  very 
well.  There  is  almost  no  chicken  to  be  had 
in  Moscow,  because,  I  was  told,  at  the 
giant  chicken  farms  set  up  under  Brezh- 
nev the  chickens  were  pecking  one  anoth- 
er to  death.  To  mass-produce  poultry 
successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  control  pre- 
cisely air  temperature  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  feed,  hormones,  water,  light, 
and  space.  And  since  Soviet  management 
was  no  more  capable  of  that  than  of  run- 
ning a  McDonald's,  not  only  had  chicken 
production  plummeted,  the  chicken  farms 
had  turned  into  Gulags.  And,  forced  to 
live  under  such  concentration-camp  con- 
ditions, the  chickens  themselves  had  de- 
veloped mental  peculiarities. 

It's  a  commonplace  to  say  you  can't 
have  successful  economic  reform  without 
thoroughgoing  political  reform,  but  this 
'proposition  is  now  being  sorely  tested  in 
Russia.  As  the  old  command  economy 
continues  to  break  down,  material  condi- 
tions will  continue  to  worsen  for  years, 
perhaps  many  years,  to  come.  Now  that 
democracy  was  a  fait  accompli  here  in 
Sverdlovsk,  could  it  make  a  difference? 

When  I  arrived,  the  Ekaterinburg 
Theatre  was  performing  An  Aquari- 
um for  My  Tired  Heart.  "This  perfor- 
mance," a  local  ad  in  English  specified, 
"combines  a  Russian  play  by  Lyudmila 
Petrushevskaya  and  an  English  play  by 
Harold  Picter." 

In  spite  of  the  title,  I  found  few  tired 
hearts  in  Sverdlovsk,  and  lots  of  people 
bubbling  with  excitement,  including 
members  of  this  repertory  company. 
"  'Ekaterinburg'  is  a  chamber  theatre  of 
performace,  compact  and  mobile,"  the  ad 
concluded.  "We  are  ready  to  take  part  in 
international  projects." 

So  was  everyone  else,  and  how!  For 
instance,  the  Veznesenskaya  Gorka  Com- 


mittee was  announcing  "an  international 
contest  of  a  monument  at  the  place  of 
execution  of  the  Romanovs."  The  con- 
test committee  had  its  own  logo  and 
name:  "The  INTERNATIONAL*  Contest 
of  Progects." 

Meanwhile,  "The  All-Union  Adver- 
tisement and  Information  Centre  'Sverd- 
lovsk Rock  Club'  "  was  introducing 
"more  than  20  Soviet  rock  groups  to  the 
world."  Its  motto  was:  "Sverdlovsk — 
Boarder  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Sverd- 
lovsk rock  club! — cooperation  without 
boarders ! ' ' 

What  the  Sverdlovskians — or  Ekaterin- 
burgundians,  as  they  preferred  to  be 
called — lacked  in  proofreading,  they 
made  up  for  in  enthusiasm.  For  instance, 
in  the  Communist  Party-hotel  restaurant  a 
young  Russian,  noticing  I  was  a  foreign- 
er, leaned  over  and  said,  "Let's  make  a 
deal."  I  asked  what  sort  of  deal. 

"I  propose  you  buy  from  me  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  onyx,"  he  said. 

"And  what  will  you  buy  from  me?"  I 
inquired. 

"Anything!"  he  replied.  He  was  not  at 
all  disheartened  when  I  told  him  I  was  not 
in  the  onyx  market  for  now.  "This  is  my 
name,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  card  he 
gave  me.  "This  is  my  address  and  this  my 
telephone  number."  He  pointed  to  a  sec- 
ond number:  "This  is  my  fax!" 

Besides  exporting  onyx  and  agitating 
for  the  name  change,  people  in  Sverd- 
lovsk had  other  things  to  keep  them  excit- 
ed, including  the  fact  that  their  hometown 
hero,  Boris  Yeltsin,  was  now  the  first 
freely  elected  Russian  head  of  state. 

But  the  main  reason  there  was  so  much 
excitement  in  Sverdlovsk  was  that  free 
elections  had  already  created  major  new 
opportunities  for  people.  It  wasn't  Yel- 
tsin's election  to  the  presidency  that  had 
changed  things  so  much;  it  was  something 
far  less  dramatic — the  first  free  elections 
of  local  representatives  to  the  Russian  and 
Soviet  parliaments  in  Moscow. 

Though  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
Sverdlovsk  as  it  exists  today  is  Sta- 
lin's creation.  Like  Peter  the  Great,  he 
wanted  to  exploit  the  natural  riches  of  the 
Urals  and  Siberia.  More  than  that,  he 
wanted  to  locate  Soviet  industry  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  enemies  to  the  west. 

The  forced-draft  industrialization  of  the 
Urals  and  Siberia  during  the  1930s  killed 
millions,  created  unimaginable  human 
suffering,  and,  during  World  War  II,  pos- 
sibly saved  the  world  from  the  Nazis.  Not 
even  Hitler's  panzer  divisions  could  pene- 
trate these  vast  distances.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  continue  fighting  be- 
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cause  of  the  tanks,  trucks,  and  airplanes 
produced  here. 

Because  Sverdlovsk  had  such  a  large 
military-industrial  complex,  it  was  vital  to 
Soviet  security.  And  since  it  was  vital 
to  Soviet  security,  the  Soviet  apparatchiks 
found  a  characteristic  way  to  protect  that 
security.  Moscow  simply  ordained  that  no 
foreigners  could  go  there. 

This  did  not  keep  the  enemies  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism from  snooping.  Francis 
Gary  Powers' s  U-2  was  shot  down  over 
Sverdlovsk  in  1960,  and  provoked  one  of 
the  great  U.S. -Soviet  confrontations  of 
the  Cold  War.  But  even  after  U.S.  spy 
satellites  could  see  everything  going  on  in 
Sverdlovsk — and  the  Soviets  knew  they 
could  see  everything — Sverdlovsk  re- 
mained a  closed  city.  Moscow  had  or- 
dained it. 

Like  most  such  "security"  measures, 
this  only  victimized  the  Soviet  people. 
Since  Sverdlovsk  was  a  closed  city,  peo- 
ple there  couldn't  enjoy  any  of  the  cultural 
and  commercial  relations  with  outsiders 
people  elsewhere  take  for  granted:  not  just 
no  trade  shows,  no  visits  by  potential  cus- 
tomers or  investors,  but  no  sister-city  pro- 
grams, no  visiting  symphony  orchestras, 
no  youth-exchange  programs. 

Then,  only  last  year,  everything 
changed  totally,  peacefully  and  overnight. 
The  reason  for  this  change  was  the  free 
elections.  In  order  to  win,  candidates  for 
the  first  time  had  to  promise  the  voters 
something  they  wanted.  What  people  in 
Sverdlovsk  wanted  more  than  anything 
else  was  to  open  up  their  city. 

As  soon  as  they  were  elected,  Sverd- 
lovsk's representatives  in  Moscow  started 
lobbying.  In  less  than  a  year,  with  Yel- 
tsin's strong  support,  they  got  the  neces- 
sary legislation  passed. 

This  literal  triumph  of  glasnost  account- 
ed for  the  cultural  and  commercial  fer- 
ment in  Sverdlovsk.  It  also  had  another 
effect.  It  made  people  happy,  because  it 
made  their  lives  more  interesting.   . 

There  are  only  two  functioning  hotels  in 
Sverdlovsk.  One  is  the  Communist  Party 
hotel,  where  you  stay  by  invitation  only. 
The  other,  called  the  Central,  is  a  dump 
downtown.  You  can  tell  that  the  Central 
once  was  a  place  of  elegance  from  the 
chipped,  omate  plaster  in  the  dining  room, 
and  the  holes  in  the  ceiling  where  the  crystal 
chandeliers  once  hung.  Now  that  the  Cen- 
tral is  getting  customers  again,  it  has  in- 
stalled a  reservations  computer,  and  is 
fixing  some  of  the  bathrooms. 

Every  day   a   waitress   in   her   sixties 


served  lunch  there.  In  spite  of  her  age, 
this  lady  was  no  babushka.  She  plucked 
her  eyebrows.  She  dyed  her  hair  bright 
orange,  and  she  loved  her  job,  she  ex- 
plained, because  it  was  so  interesting 
now:  last  week  there  were  some  Japanese, 
now  an  American.  "And  those  people 
over  there,  they  are  Australians.  It's  been 
so  long  since  we've  had  visitors!"  she 
said,  in  the  manner  of  a  lady  who,  after  a 
considerable  hiatus,  has  begun  receiving 
gentlemen  callers  once  again. 

Needless  to  say,  she  was  a  big  Yeltsin 
fan.  She  had  never  actually  met  him.  But 
she  had  seen  him!  And  he  was  so  tall,  so 
handsome,  so  nice,  it  made  you  proud  to 
be  from  Ekaterinburg. 

In  1931,  at  the  same  time  Stalin  was 
ordering  the  forced  industrialization  of 
Sverdlovsk  and  the  Urals,  Boris  Yeltsin 
was  born  in  a  village  in  Sverdlovsk  Prov- 
ince. With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
he  would  spend  the  next  fifty-four  years 
of  his  life  in  or  not  far  from  Sverdlovsk. 

Like  most  Russians  of  his  generation, 
including  Gorbachev,  Yeltsin  had  a  tough 
childhood.  Because  he  was  ambitious  he 
joined  the  Communist  Party.  And  because 
he  was  talented  and  hardworking,  he 
gradually  moved  up  the  party  hierarchy, 
though  under  the  old  system  he  never 
reached  the  top.  By  1985,  when  Gorba- 
chev called  him  to  Moscow,  Yeltsin  was 
probably  among  the  one  thousand — but 
certainly  not  the  one  hundred — most  im- 
portant men  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

His  importance  was  quite  simple,  and 
very  limited.  Sverdlovsk  had  a  lot  of  fac- 
tories. Yeltsin  was  in  charge  of  Sverd- 
lovsk. Therefore,  he  was  in  charge  of 
meeting  the  production  quotas  Moscow 
set.  How  he  met  those  quotas  was  of  little 
concern  in  Moscow,  especially  during  the 
senescence  of  the  Brezhnev  regime. 

The  village  where  he  was  born  was 
called  Butko.  From  time  immemorial, 
Yeltsin's  peasant  ancestors  had  managed 
to  survive  there.  Then  came  the  famines 
of  the  thirties.  The  causes  may  have  been 
natural:  this,  after  all,  was  the  dust-bowl 
era  in  America.  But  Stalin  starved  the  ku- 
laks— the  entrepreneurial  freeholders  who 
are  the  backbone  of  any  rural  society — 
deliberately.  And  as  farmers  were  forced 
into  collectives,  the  traditional  agricultur- 
al economy  collapsed,  and  farming  in 
Russia  suffered  the  catastrophe  from 
which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  Yeltsin  family  barely  made  it.  First 
the  horse  died,  then  the  cow.  When  Yel- 
tsin was  four,  the  family  hitched  them- 
selves to  '.  ir  horseless  wagon  and  pulled 
it  the  twenty  miles  to  th<  nearest  railroad 


station.  In  neighboring  Perm  Province 
they  went  to  work  on  a  cooperative  farm, 
and  shared  a  wooden  hut  with  nineteen 
other  families.  Never  again  would  they, 
along  with  millions  of  other  Russians, 
possess  a  horse  or  cow.  But  they  acquired 
a  goat.  "The  six  of  us,  including  the  goat, 
slept  on  the  floor,  huddled  together," 
Yeltsin  later  remembered.  "We  had  only 
one  aim  in  life — to  survive." 

"Despite  these  hardships,"  Yeltsin 
adds  in  his  autobiography,  Against  the 
Grain,  "I  always  stood  out  from  the  other 
students — especially  because  of  my  ener- 
gy and  drive.  From  first  grade  on,  I  was 
elected  class  leader,  even  though  I  went  to 
several  different  schools.  I  did  well  at  my 
studies  and  got  top  marks  in  my  exams. 
But  my  behavior  was  less  praiseworthy. 
In  all  my  years  of  school  I  was  the  ring- 
leader, always  devising  some  mischief." 

Later,  Yeltsin  was  briefly  expelled 
from  school.  At  graduation  ceremonies, 
he  stood  up  and  "declared  that  our  home- 
room teacher  had  no  right  to  teach  chil- 
dren because  she  crippled  them  mentally 
and  psychologically." 

Even  before  puberty,  Yeltsin  lost  one 
thumb  and  an  index  finger  because  of 
his  penchant  for  "mischief."  "The  Sec- 
ond World  War  had  begun,"  he  writes, 
"and  some  of  us  who  were  too  young  to 
go  to  the  front  made  our  own  pistols  and 
rifles  and  even  a  cannon.  We  decided  to 
steal  some  grenades  in  order  to  learn  what 
was  inside  them.  I  volunteered  to  break 
into  the  local  church,  which  was  being 
used  as  an  ammunition  dump." 

In  a  forest,  Yeltsin  "volunteered  to 
take  the  grenades  apart.  ...  I  put  the  gre- 
nade on  a  stone,  knelt  down,  and  hit  it 
with  a  hammer.  I  didn't  realize  I  had  to 
remove  the  fuse.  There  was  an  explo- 
sion— and  two  of  my  fingers  were  man- 
gled. . . .  Gangrene  set  in.  The  hospital 
surgeons  cut  off  the  two  fingers."  But 
amputation  didn't  stop  him  from  becom- 
ing a  star  pupil  in  his  class. 

Then,  following  ninth  grade,  during 
summer  vacation,  Yeltsin  led  some  kids 
up  into  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  try  to  find 
the  source  of  the  Yaiva  River.  They 
reached  it,  but  they  also  got  lost  and  were 
forced  to  survive  on  wild  mushrooms  and 
berries,  and  drink  swamp  water.  "As  the 
expedition  leader,"  Yeltsin  writes,  "I 
stayed  on  my  feet.  I  carried  all  the  other 
boys  down  to  the  boat,  laid  them  in  the 
bottom,  and,  exerting  my  last  ounce  of 
strength  to  prevent  myself  from  losing 
consciousness,  steered  the  boat  as  it  drift- 
ed downstream." 

Everyone  got  typhoid  fever,  including 
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Yeltsin,  who  was  hospitalized  for  nearly 
three  months.  But  they  had  found  the 
source  of  the  river.  Thus  began  the  pattern 
in  Yeltsin's  life  that  culminated  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Moscow  coup:  he  leads  his  com- 
patriots into  uncharted  territory;  the 
expedition  is  a  success — but  only  after 
leader,  as  well  as  followers,  endures  severe 
hardship  and  overcomes  serious  danger. 

Following  the  ordeal,  he  studied  twice 
as  hard,  and  won  entry  to  the  Urals  Poly- 
technic Institute.  At  the  institute,  people 
remembered  him  well,  and  fondly.  What 
they  remembered  was  that,  while  Yeltsin 
was  one  hell  of  a  guy,  there  was  always, 
also,  in  the  best  sense,  something  "differ- 
ent" about  him. 

For  instance,  when  he  got  his  first  im- 
portant job — in  the  construction  industry 
in  Sverdlovsk — Yeltsin  did  not  just  move 
into  an  office  and  start  bossing  people 
around,  the  way  most  budding  apparat- 
chiks do.  He  spent  a  full  year  doing  man- 
ual labor  in  the  various  construction  trades 
so  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
give  orders  he'd  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Certain  other  characteristics  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  innate  to  Boris  Yeltsin. 
One  of  the  most  important,  many  of  Yel- 
tsin's friends  told  me,  was  his  love  of  physi- 
cal fitness.  This — in  a  country  which, 
while  famous  for  its  medal-winning  Olym- 
pic teams,  is  a  place  where  average  people 
almost  never  exercise,  and  you  never  see  a 
jogger — was  also  "different." 

Today  he  still  plays  tennis  twice  a 
week,  and  is  probably  the  first,  and  may- 
be the  only,  major  Soviet  leader  to  have  a 
personal  trainer.  This  is  very  important, 
because  Yeltsin  is  also  the  first  major 
Russian  leader  whose  primary  function  is 
not  sitting  at  a  desk,  or  sitting  in  a  con- 
gress hall,  but  dashing  around  winning 
democratic  consent — or  fending  off  tanks 
in  the  heart  of  Moscow. 

"Pure  physical  stamina  is  Yeltsin's 
most  important  asset,"  Valentin  Yuma- 
shev,  the  young  Moscow  journalist  who 
helped  Yeltsin  write  his  book,  told  me, 
"because  ifihe  weren't  physically  fit,  he 
simply  could  not  perform  the  task  he  has 
set  for  himself.  His  daily  schedule  would 
make  a  normal  man  collapse." 

Something  else,  from  the  beginning, 
made  Yeltsin  different.  He  had  charm, 
and  this  may  also  have  been  key  to  his 
survival.  Long  after  Stalin  died,  it  was 
still  very  dangerous  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  so  independent-minded.  Yet  his  unor- 
thodox character  never  seemed  to  hurt 
him.  Boris  Yeltsin  is  always  getting  into 
trouble,  but  he  is  also,  always,  getting  out 
of  trouble. 

If  men  admired  him,  women  adored 


him.  Not  only  was  Yeltsin  a  star  volley- 
ball player,  he  coached  a  Sverdlovsk 
women's  team.  This  established  another 
pattern  in  his  life:  the  throngs  of  immense- 
ly capable  Russian  women  who  have  al- 
ways helped  him.  In  a  sexist  society — 
where,  for  example,  being  a  doctor  is  con- 
sidered a  low-grade  profession  because 
most  Soviet  doctors  are  women — he  didn't 
care  about  your  gender,  as  long  as  you 
were  capable.  I  talked  with  a  number  of 
these  former  co-workers.  In  the  photos 
they  showed  me,  taken  thirty  years  ago,  it 
is  clear  that  they  were  the  brightest  and 
the  best  young  women  in  Sverdlovsk.  One 
group  photo  was  taken  when  Yeltsin  got  a 
big  promotion.  Besides  Yeltsin,  almost  ev- 
eryone in  the  photo  is  female,  and  you  can 
see:  they  are  just  thrilled  that  their  hero  is 
going  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

Yeltsin's  personal  life  mirrored  his  pro- 
fessional life.  His  marriage,  like  his  ca- 
reer, was  a  typical  Soviet  success  story. 

She  was  a  fellow  student  named  Ana- 
stasia,  though  everyone  called  her  Naya — 
except  for  Yeltsin,  who  called  her  De- 
vushka,  "girl."  They  were  pals,  part  of  a 
crowd  of  friends.  For  a  long  time,  as  Yel- 
tsin puts  it,  their  relationship  was  "pla- 
tonic,"  though  "inwardly  I  realized  that  I 
had  fallen  for  her,  fallen  hard." 

Then  one  day,  at  the  Polytechnic,  "we 
kissed — this  time  not  on  the  cheek  but  for 
real."  Typically  for  Yeltsin,  this  led  to  a 
new  test  of  resolve.  "Instead  of  marrying 
right  away,  we  decided  to  test  our  love 
and  see  how  strong  and  deep  it  was." 

Also  typically,  Yeltsin  passed  the  test. 
.After  months  of  separation,  he  writes, 
"my  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  a  flood 
of  emotions;  I  looked  at  her,  and  I  knew  at 
once  that  we  would  spend  the  rest  of  our 
lives  together." 

Today  the  Yeltsins  live  modestly,  in  a 
Moscow  apartment  they  share  with  one  of 
their  two  daughters,  her  husband,  and 
their  child.  His  other  daughter  and  her 
family  live  nearby.  "My  wife  leads  the 
life  of  a  typical  Russian  woman,"  Yeltsin 
told  me.  "She  spends  three  to  four  hours 
standing  in  line."  He  has  vowed  that  the 
living  standards  of  him  and  his  family  will 
rise  only  when  the  Russian  people  as  a 
whole  become  more  affluent. 

This  abstemiousness — which  seems 
sincere,  and  is  certainly  politically  as- 
tute— came  only  later.  Back  in  Sverd- 
lovsk, the  Yeltsins  lived  well  by  Soviet 
standards.  "It  was  a  pleasant  life,"  said 
Yelana  Stepnova,  a  professor  at  the  Urals 
Polytechnic  Institute,  whose  father  was  a 
Communist  Party  official  in  Sverdlovsk, 
and  who  knew  Yeltsin  well  as  a  child. 
"We    had   nice    apartments,    and   when 


something  special  was  available  in  the 
shops,  we  were  the  first  to  know." 

By  the  time  he  became  first  party  secre- 
tary in  Sverdlovsk,  Yeltsin  and  his  family 
were  living  in  a  large  apartment  overlook- 
ing the  lake.  Naya,  who  is  now  retired, 
had  a  career  of  her  own.  For  twenty-nine 
years  she  worked  at  the  Institute  of  Water- 
ways, eventually  becoming  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  a  major  project.  There  were  pleasant 
annual  vacations  with  the  Yeltsins'  former 
classmates  and  their  families. 

If  Yeltsin  has  any  regrets  about  those 
years,  they  are  the  regrets  typical  of  a 
successful  careerist.  "I  must  confess 
that  I  don't  remember  too  many  details 
of  their  childhood,"  he  writes  of  his 
daughters,  "such  as  when  they  started  to 
walk  and  talk.  I  was  working  almost 
around  the  clock." 

Yeltsin  never  had  the  son  he  wanted. 
But  when  his  younger  daughter  eventually 
had  a  son,  she  named  him  Boris.  "I  am 
very  grateful  that  he  was  named  after 
me,"  Yeltsin  later  said.  "Now  there  are 
two  Boris  Yeltsins  in  the  world." 

No  one  who  goes  to  Sverdlovsk  should 
fail  to  visit  Uralmash.  Uralmash  is  to 
Sverdlovsk  what  government  is  to  Wash- 
ington, money  is  to  New  York,  and  steel 
used  to  be  to  Pittsburgh.  It  is  so  immense 
it  takes  half  an  hour,  driving  fast,  to  pass 
along  one  side.  Uralmash,  in  Russian,  is 
an  acronym  for  Ural  Machines.  But  the 
English  connotes  its  real  function  better: 
what  Uralmash  really  does  is  suck  things 
in  from  the  Urals  and  mash  them  up. 

What  does  Uralmash  produce?  How 
does  it  produce  it?  Why  does  it  produce 
it?  "We  have  no  idea,"  an  economist  in 
Moscow  told  me.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "we've 
tried  to  find  out.  We  fed  all  the  data — 
inputs,  outputs,  work  force,  ruble  expen- 
ditures— into  a  computer.  It  broke  the 
computer.  Of  course,  it  was  a  Soviet  com- 
puter," he  said.  "Maybe  one  of  the  latest 
Japanese  or  U.S.  mainframes  could  figure 
things  out. 

"We  have  verified  one  thing,"  he  add- 
ed. "What  Uralmash  does  has  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  with  demand  or  supply." 

Uralmash  is  the  epitome  of  the  Gulag- 
chicken-farm  syndrome  gone  mad  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  So,  quite  naturally,  Ural- 
mash turned  out  to  be  like  the  presidential 
contest,  like  the  coup,  like  everything  else 
in  Russia.  It  became  a  battleground  in  the 
struggle  between  the  insurgents  like  Yeltsin 
who  said,  We  have  to  find  a  different  way  to 
do  things,  and  the  hard-liners  who  said, 
Moscow  has  ordained  it. 

Now  the  insurgents  had  taken  over  Ra- 
dio Uralmash,  the  factory's  radio  station. 
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The  buxom,  very  intense  young  woman 
who  directs  it  told  me  she'd  been  living  in 
the  Soviet  Far  East,  running  a  radio  sta- 
tion there.  "They  said  I  was  doing  a  good 
job,  but  if  I  wanted  a  promotion  I  would 
have  to  join  the  party.  I  decided  I  would 
never  join  the  party,  because  I  wanted  an 
independent  radio  station.  So  I  came  back 
to  Sverdlovsk  and  started  running  this 
one.  We  were  the  first  station  in  the  Sovi- 
et Union  to  interview  Sakharov." 

I  also  met  some  Uralmash  labor  lead- 
ers— gnarled  old  steelworkers  with  cal- 
loused hands,  weather-beaten  faces,  and 
stooped  backs,  who'd  spent  their  lives 
working  in  this  factory. 

"But  if  you  turn  this  into  a  free-market 
operation,"  I  said,  "thousands  of  people 
will  lose  their  jobs.  Worker  ownership  has 
been  tried  in  many  places,  and  it  hasn't 
worked.  You  need  massive  capital  invest- 
ment, high  technology,  and  a  drastically 
reduced  work  force  to  be  competitive." 

"But  Russia  isn't  like  America!"  one 
of  them  answered.  "There  is  a  pent-up 
demand  for  steel  everywhere  in  Russia. 
We  already  have  more  orders  than  we 
can  fill." 

I  stuck  to  my  guns.  "Efficiency  will 
mean  mass  unemployment.  Are  you  and 
the  other  workers  ready  to  face  that?" 

"Yes!"  the  older  of  the  two  men  an- 
swered. "Better  the  young  men  find  real 
jobs  now,  rather  than  wasting  their  lives 
on  'work'  that  produces  nothing." 

"Besides,"  the  other  one  said,  "there 
is  a  labor  shortage  everywhere  in  Russia. 
You  can't  find  people  to  fill  the  real  jobs, 
because  so  many  people  are  sitting  around 
doing  nothing." 

I  had  to  admit  that  these  two  gentle- 
men, neither  of  whom  finished  high 
school,  had  a  very  impressive  command 
of  both  the  microeconomics  and  the  mac- 
roeconomics of  their  situation.  Russian  in- 
dustry, in  order  to  produce  a  better  life 
for  the  Russian  people,  didn't  have  to 
become  like  Western  European  or  Japa- 
nese industry  overnight.  In  this  vast, 
closed,  chronically  undersupplied  mar- 
ket, even  marginal  improvements  in  ef- 
ficiency could  produce  major  improve- 
ments in  people's  lives. 

"But  not  even  with  computers  can  you 
draw  an  organizational  chart  of  this  place," 
I  said.  "How  do  you  even  begin  to  reform 
a  place  like  Uralmash?" 

"Get  the  Communist  Party  out  of  the 
workplace!"  they  replied  in  unison.  In 
fact,  they  were  already  doing  that.  Like 
the  coal  miners  and  the  people  of  Sverd- 


lovsk, the  Uralmash  workers  had  held 
their  first  free  elections — and  the  repre- 
sentatives they  elected  had  already  de- 
manded, and  won,  important  changes. 

But  would  the  party  apparatchiks  really 
leave  the  factory  as  promised?  The  older 
man  had  a  sense  of  humor.  "As  that  great 
philosopher  Karl  Marx  said,"  he  pointed 
out,  laughing,  "  'No  ruling  class  ever 
voluntarily  relinquishes  power.'  So  you 
keep  pushing  them,  and  steadily  you  win 
ground." 

I  guessed  he  was  at  least  seventy.  You 
could  see  how  decades  of  arduous  labor 
had  bruised  and  distorted  his  body,  yet 
this  man  derived  great  satisfaction  from 
his  work.  "I  run  a  turning  machine,"  he 
said.  "It  is  German,"  he  added  proudly. 
"It  was  made  in  1932." 

After  defeating  the  Nazis,  the  Russians 
stripped  German  factories  and  carted  tens 
of  thousands  of  such  machines  back  to 
Russia.  They  imagined  they  were  crip- 
pling Germany  and  making  Russia  into  an 
industrial  power.  Instead,  they  were  seal- 
ing their  industrial  doom.  This  turning 
machine  should  have  been  replaced  by 
more  modern  equipment  at  least  forty 
years  ago.  Instead  it  kept  clunking  over, 
consuming  the  possibilities  of  this  one 
man's  life.  In  his  body  you  could  see  the 
price  Russia's  past  extracted  from  every 
Russian,  just  as  in  his  eyes  you  could  see 
all  Russia's  hopes  that  never  again  would 
such  a  system  consume  them. 

"How  old,  exactly,  are  you,  sir?"  I 
asked. 

"Fifty-five,"  he  answered. 

Could  a  place  like  Uralmash  be 
changed  soon?  Could  it  be  changed  ever? 
The  director  of  the  radio  station,  it  seemed 
to  me,  got  the  time  right. 

"My  daughter  will  live  in  a  better 
world,"  she  said.  I  asked  her  to  describe 
that  world.  "For  instance,"  she  said, 
"there  won't  be  pornography,  not  because 
it's  forbidden,  but  because  people  will  re- 
spect themselves  more." 

She  was,  I  realized,  like  all  those  good 
Communists  Stalin  killed  in  the  thirties, 
an  idealist  who  thought  human  nature 
could  truly  be  reformed. 

And  that  pointed  to  the  greatest  of  all 
Russia's  "reforms" — the  one  that  kept 
the  coup  against  Gorbachev  from  turning 
into  the  Soviet  Union's  version  of  Tianan- 
men Square.  Not  even  in  Russia  anymore 
can  you  kill  people  just  for  trying  to  make 
things  better. 

Investigative  journalism  had  hit  Sverd- 
^k,  >o,  and  in  a  big  way.  "I  have  it 
all  documented,"'  the  ace  reporter  of  Na 
Smenu!,    the  newspaper  of  the  regional 


party  youth  organization,  told  me.  "Yel- 
tsin once  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  cognac, 
and  while  he  was  on  duty!" 

He  had  the  facts  down  cold.  During  a 
provincial  tour,  Yeltsin  had  gone  into  a 
meeting  with  local  officials.  A  bottle  of 
cognac  had  been  opened.  And  when  Yel- 
tsin left  the  meeting,  the  bottle  was  empty. 

"Now,  let  me  get  this  straight,"  I  said. 
"You  never  actually  saw  Yeltsin  drink  the 
cognac.  You  only  observed  that  the  bot- 
tle, which  had  been  full,  was  empty  when 
he  left?" 

"That  is  right,"  he  answered. 

"How  many  people  were  at  the  meeting?' ' 

"Ten,"  he  replied. 

"So  how  do  you  know  Yeltsin  drank  it 
all?"  I  asked.  "Maybe  everybody  took  a 
little  sip." 

"No,  no!"  he  said.  "You  don't  under- 
stand. When  Yeltsin  arrived,  the  local 
chairman  gave  everyone  a  bottle  of  co- 
gnac. And  when  the  meeting  was  over,  all 
ten  bottles  were  empty." 

"It  must  have  been  some  meeting,"  I 
said.  "How  did  Yeltsin  look  when  he 
came  out?" 

"Fine,"  he  answered.  "But  the  others 
were  staggering.  He'd  drunk  the  local 
committee  under  the  table." 

"Well,  what  about  the  stories  about 
Yeltsin  and  the  girls'  volleyball  team?"  I 
asked. 

"Rubbish,"  he  answered  sadly. 
"We've  had  a  team  investigating  his  per- 
sonal life  for  months,  and,  journalistically 
speaking,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Boris 
Nikolayevich  Yeltsin  is  a  faithful  hus- 
band, model  father,  and  loyal  friend.  He 
also  respects  his  enemies,"  he  concluded 
wearily. 

While  it  was  pleasant  enough  wander- 
ing around  Sverdlovsk  hearing  from  vari- 
ous people — including  those  whom,  as 
children,  Yeltsin  had  taught  to  tie  knots — 
what  a  paradigm  Boris  Nikolayevich  was, 
when  I  got  to  Communist  Party  headquar- 
ters I  was  quite  firm. 

"If,  as  you  say,  Boris  Yeltsin  is  a  bad, 
dangerous  man,  you  must  provide  proof," 
I  informed  the  two  party  secretaries  who 
received  me.  "That  way,  I  can  warn  the 
world." 

They  grew  quite  excited  at  this  possibil- 
ity. "Yes,  yes,"  said  the  first  official, 
Viktor  Alferov.  "It  is  our  duty.  We  will 
provide  proof." 

"He  was  very  cruel,"  said  the  other 
man,  Valeri  Aleksandrovir. 

"He  took  away  our  dachas!"  his  col- 
league interjected. 

They  went  into  great  detail  about 
how  they  had  built  these  country  homos 
for  themselves,   at   state  expense,   and 
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then  Yeltsin  had  said  they  were  too  big. 

"Maybe  we  exceeded  the  guidelines  by  a 
few  meters,"  Alferov  conceded.  "But  that 
was  just  an  excuse.  Yeltsin  didn't  want  us 
to  have  dachas.  He  said  living  like  that 
isolated  the  party  from  the  people." 

"But  the  party  is  the  people!"  the  other 
official  pointed  out. 

Were  there  any  other  items  on  the  bill 
of  indictment? 

"Yes,"  said  Alferov.  "When  Yeltsin 
was  first  party  secretary,  he  always  want- 
ed Sverdlovsk  to  be  the  best,  the  first." 

"For  instance,"  his  friend  added, 
"when  Moscow  said  all  the  regions 
should  build  new  party  headquarters,  and 
promoted  a  contest  for  the  best  design, 
Yeltsin  wanted  ours  to  be  the  tallest,  the 
most  modern,  the  best  equipped. 

"This  created  countless  problems,"  he 
said. 

"Also,  it  violated  the  spirit  of  socialist 
competition,"  added  the  other  party  sec- 
retary. 

We  in  fact  were  meeting  in  the  head- 
quarters Yeltsin  had  built,  and,  by  Soviet 
standards,  it  was  very  imposing — a  real 
skyscraper  with  a  vast  marble  lobby, 
banks  of  elevators,  and  big  plate-glass 
windows.  Though  already  showing  seri- 
ous signs  of  deterioration,  it  certainly  was 
the  best  modern  building  in  Sverdlovsk. 

This  building  had  another  notable  fea- 
ture. Other  than  these  two  men,  it  was 
utterly  empty,  as  far  as  I  could  tell.  No 
telephones  rang.  In  the  office  where  we 
met,  there  were  no  dossiers,  no  files. 
From  where  I  sat,  I  was  able  to  see  the 
appointments  calendar  on  the  party  secre- 
tary's desk.  It  was  blank.  In  Sverdlovsk, 
the  Communist  Party  had  literally  with- 
ered away.  You  could  feel  the  power 
draining  out  of  the  building. 

There  was  a  final  curiosity.  Other  than 
the  two  old  men  agitating  for  the  restora- 
tion of  serfdom,  the  two  men  in  this  build- 
ing were  the  only  people  I  was  able  to  find 
in  Sverdlovsk  who  had  anything  negative 
to  say  about  Boris  Yeltsin. 

The  great  conceit  of  socialism  was  that 
Moscow  always  knew  best.  But  Mos- 
cow didn't  even  know  how  to  take  care  of 
itself.  When  I  returned  from  Sverdlovsk  I 
realized,  with  a  start:  The  streets  are 
worse  here;  the  buildings  are  worse;  ev- 
erything is  worse  here.  Moscow  degrades 
people.  Moscow  humiliates  people.  Mos- 
cow destroys  people. 

And  so  Moscow  contained  a  revelation 
about  Boris   Yeltsin   I   hadn't   found   in 


Sverdlovsk  because  it  was  not  to  be  found 
there.  This  was  that  until  1985,  when 
Gorbachev  called  him  to  Moscow,  Yeltsin 
truly  was  "different."  He  was  different 
because  he  had  not  yet  really  suffered. 
The  system  had  not  yet  done  to  him  what 
it  does  to  the  vast  majority  of  Russians.  It 
had  not  yet  inflicted  upon  him  gratuitous, 
capricious  pain. 

I'm  not  referring  to  the  historical  pain: 
to  what  Stalin  did,  or  the  20  million  dead 
during  World  War  II,  or  what  the  K.G.B. 
did.  I'm  referring  to  the  pain  Russia  in- 
flicts on  Russians  every  day. 

The  night  before  returning  to  Moscow, 
I  partied  in  Sverdlovsk  with  some  of  the 
many  Russians  who'd  helped  me  there. 
On  such  occasions  you  order  everything 
all  at  once — because,  after  they've 
brought  the  funny-tasting  caviar  and  the 
warm  champagne,  the  waiters  and  wait- 
resses disappear  forever.  As  usual,  Rus- 
sian jokes  were  told. 

One  was  about  the  man  who  makes  a 
pact  with  the  Devil.  If  he  can  get  the 
American,  the  Englishman,  the  French- 
man— and  the  Russian — to  jump  off  a 
bridge,  he  will  get  $10  million.  This  Faust 
persuades  all  the  others  to  jump.  Then  he 
comes  to  the  Russian.  "It  is  forbidden  to 
jump  off  this  bridge,"  he  whispers  into 
the  Russian's  ear. 

"That  settles  it!"  the  Russian  says. 
"I'm  jumping!" 

In  the  second  joke,  George  Bush,  Hel- 
mut Kohl,  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev  all  go 
to  God  and  ask  when  their  people  will  be 
happy.  "The  American  people  will  not  be 
happy  for  another  ten  years,"  God  re- 
plies. Bush  bursts  into  tears,  saying,  "It 
will  not  happen  during  my  presidency." 

"The  German  people  will  not  be  happy 
for  another  fifty  years,"  God  tells  Kohl. 
So  Kohl  bursts  into  tears.  "It  will  not  hap- 
pen in  my  lifetime,"  he  sobs. 

Then  Gorbachev  asks  when  the  Russian 
people  will  be  happy,  and  God  bursts  into 
tears.  "This  will  not  happen  in  my  life- 
time," God  replies. 

The  first  joke  caught  the  best  part  of  life 
in  Russia  today.  It  used  to  be  said,  All 
that  is  not  forbidden  is  compulsory.  But 
now  millions  of  Russians  are  saying, 
Since  it  is  forbidden,  I'll  do  it! 

Maybe  the  second  joke  is  true,  too.  But 
if  so,  it  proves  another  point.  People  in 
unhappy  nations — nations  that  may  never 
be  happy — have  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
enjoying  themselves. 

That  night,  it  didn't  matter  to  any  of  the 
Russians  that  the  caviar  tasted  funny,  that 
the  champagne  w  »s  warm,  or  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  plates  piled  up,  the  wait- 
resses never  came  back.  The  band  was 


playing.  Our  party  went  nearly  to  eleven, 
very  late  in  Sverdlovsk.  But  even  on  that 
festive  night,  I  encountered  the  pain. 

I  danced  with  a  woman  who,  like  sever- 
al other  women  I  met  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
told  me  she  had  recently  had  an  abortion. 
She'd  wanted  the  child.  "But  I  didn't 
want  my  child  to  have  birth  defects,"  she 
explained.  "I  didn't  want  my  child's  life 
ruined  at  birth.  I  didn't  want  my  child  to 
be  born  in  a  Soviet  hospital." 

In  Moscow,  I  came  to  know  a  couple 
whose  lives  were  being  tom  apart  by  the 
dilemma  that  afflicts  millions  of  Russians: 
whether  to  leave  Russia  or  not.  Economi- 
cally, they  were  getting  by.  Politically, 
they  found  Russia's  new  freedoms  exhila- 
rating. But  they  wanted  to  have  another 
child,  and  their  first  child  had  suffered 
brain  damage  as  a  result  of  an  incompe- 
tently performed  cesarean  section.  It  was 
too  risky  to  have  a  second  child  in  Russia, 
they  told  me,  so  every  day  they  had  to  live 
with  the  pain  of  that  choice. 

Investigate  any  aspect  of  Soviet  society 
and  you  find  Chernobyl  was  only  the  most 
painful  proof  that  no  one  is  accountable 
for  anything — from  the  health-care  system 
to  the  shooting  down  of  a  stray  Korean 
airliner  to  the  chemicals  in  the  caviar. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  the  first  Soviet 
leader  with  the  courage  to  face  that 
fact.  Accounts  vary  of  the  precise  moment 
he  decided  an  unprecedented  openness  in 
Soviet  society,  combined  with  a  funda- 
mental restructuring  of  it,  was  the  only 
answer.  One  story  has  Gorbachev  walking 
in  the  woods  near  his  dacha  with  Eduard 
Shevardnadze.  Gorbachev  says,  simply, 
"We  cannot  go  on  like  this." 

In  1985,  when  Gorbachev  made  him 
head  of  the  city  government,  Yeltsin  was 
still  only  one  of  hundreds  of  senior  offi- 
cials Gorbachev  was  shifting  around,  hop- 
ing to  put  together  a  team  that  could  make 
the  new  policies  work. 

For  most  such  officials,  glasnost  and 
perestroika  were  only  the  latest  variants 
on  the  party  line.  But  Yeltsin  took  both 
very  seriously.  He  really  did  restructure 
power,  establishing  the  first  democratic 
administration  in  the  city's  history.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  emperor  wore  no 
clothes.  Yeltsin  did  this  again  and  again 
and  again. 

Gorbachev  exploded.  He  stalked  out  of 
a  meeting.  He  returned,  thirty  minutes  lal 
er,  to  denounce  Yeltsin  in  terms  that,  eai 
lier  in  Soviet  history,  would  have  inc. ml 
not  just  political  oblivion  lor  Yeltsin  but 
death.  Instead,  the  big  freeze     the  glas 
nost  version  of  internal  exile — was  on 
After  considering  his  position,  Yeltsin  >>l 
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fered  Gorbachev  his  resignation.  Gorba- 
chev simply  ignored  him. 

So,  finally,  at  a  party  conference,  Yel- 
tsin said  publicly,  in  prime  time,  what  he 
had  been  saying  privately — that  perestroi- 
ka  had  become  nothing  more  than  the  lat- 
est catchword  the  apparatchiks  used  to 
preserve  their  own  privileges.  Yeltsin  also 
had  this  to  say:  "At  present,  despite  the 
general  secretary's  clear  statement  that  no 
areas  of  policy  and  no  leaders — including 
himself — are  immune  to  criticism,  in  real- 
ity this  is  not  the  case.  Even  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  are  afraid  to  ex- 
press their  personal  opinions." 

In  Sverdlovsk,  Yeltsin  had  enjoyed  the 
normal  perks  Communism  bestows  on  its 
provincial  elite.  In  Moscow,  however,  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  what  happens  when  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  turns  into  a 
privileged  class.  He  was  given  the  vast 
villa  Gorbachev  had  rejected  because  it 
was  too  small. 

When  a  factotum  showed  the  newly  ar- 
rived member  of  the  uppermost  elite 
around  his  new  estate,  Yeltsin  was  ap- 
palled. "Everywhere  was  crystal,  antique 
and  modern  chandeliers,  oak  and  parquet 
floors,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography. 
"When  we  finished  the  tour  of  inspection, 
the  commander  of  the  bodyguard,  beam- 
ing with  delight,  asked  me  what  I  thought. 
I  mumbled  something  inarticulate;  my 
wife  and  daughters  were  too  overcome 
and  depressed  to  reply. . . . 

"I  do  believe  that  perestroika  would 
not  have  ground  to  a  halt,  despite  the  tac- 
tical mistakes  that  have  been  made,  if 
only  Gorbachev  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
his  reluctance  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  leadership's  privileges — if  he  himself 
had  renounced  all  those  completely  use- 
less, though  pleasant,  customary  perqui- 
sites: if  he  had  not  built  a  new  house  for 
himself  on  the  Lenin  Hills  and  a  new  da- 
cha outside  Moscow,  if  he  had  not  had  his 
dacha  at  Pitsunda  rebuilt" — and  here,  cer- 
tainly, was  a  prophetic  observation — 
"and  then  an  ultra-modern  one  put  up  at 
Thorosin  in  the  Crimea." 

Why  did  Gorbachev — the  man  who 
was  changing  the  world — not  change  his 
own  life-style?  "I  believe  the  fault  lies 
in  his  basic  cast  of  character,"  Yeltsin 
later  wrote.  "He  likes  to  live  well,  in 
comfort  and  luxury.  In  this  he  is  helped 
by  his  wife." 

For  Yeltsin  and  his  wife,  access  to 
such  privilege  produced  an  opposite  re- 
sult.   They   withdrew    into   themselves, 


into  their  small  Moscow  apartment.  For 
the  first  time  they  lived  as  most  Russians 
do — without  enough  space.  All  this 
made  the  Yeltsins  most  eccentric  by  par- 
ty-elite standards.  It  also,  in  due  course, 
would  make  them  heroes  to  average 
Russians. 

When  Yeltsin  finally,  publicly,  broke 
with  Gorbachev,  his  speech  contained 
phrases  like  "The  rottenness  has  surely 
gone  deeper  than  many  people  suppose." 

Why  did  Yeltsin  subject  Gorbachev  to 
this  devastating  public  critique?  The  an- 
swer seems  very  simple.  This  is  what  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin  had  been  doing,  off  and  on,  all 
his  life.  The  structure  and  content  of  his 
speech  were  identical  to  what  he'd  said 
about  the  teacher  nearly  fifty  years  earlier. 
Only  now  it  was  Gorbachev's  turn  to  be 
told  that  he  was  crippling  people  "mental- 
ly and  psychologically,"  that  he  was  unfit 
to  rule. 

In  the  ensuing  uproar,  Yeltsin  went 
through  the  most  important  catharsis  of 
his  life.  In  his  own  words,  he  was  now 
"only  nominally  alive.  Politically  I  was  a 
corpse."  In  consequence,  he  suffered 
what  he  describes  as  "a  breakdown.  ...  It 
was  particularly  bad  at  night  between  3 
and  5  a.m. 

"It  was  a  time  of  fierce  struggle  within 
myself,"  Yeltsin  writes.  "I  knew  that  if  I 
lost  that  fight,  my  whole  life  was  lost.  I 
was  tormented  by  headaches  almost  every 
night." 

But  then,  as  always,  "I  began  to  pull 
myself  together. "  First,  Yeltsin  dismissed 
his  government  doctors,  who  had  been 
pumping  him  "full  of  medicines,  mostly 
tranquilizers";  then  he  started  taking 
walks  and  going  to  movies.  Soon  he  was 
no  longer  lost  in  the  Urals.  He  was 
charging  around  again,  making  himself 
the  personification  of  the  conviction 
which,  by  then,  millions  of  Russians 
shared:  I  won't  let  the  system  do  this  to 
me  again. 

Even  running  down  that  staircase,  Yel- 
tsin had  talked  about  his  scars,  about  the 
sensation  of  having  been  beaten  up.  Part- 
ly, I  believe,  this  was  because  he  is  an 
honest  person.  But  he  spoke  that  way,  I 
also  believe,  because  he  is  a  superb  Rus- 
sian politician. 

For  to  talk  about  pain,  about  the  humili- 
ation, and  then  to  say,  We  must  never  let 
this  happen  again — we  must  restructure 
our  lives  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  never 
happen  again — is  to  talk  directly  to  the 
deepest  emotions,  and  to  the  greatest 
hopes,  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. And  so,  Yeltsin's  disgrace  had  an  ef- 
fect opposite  to  what  Gorbachev  intended: 
it  made  him  a  hero. 


Even  Yeltsin's  disastrous  first  visit  to 
the  U.S.,  with  all  the  talk  of  his 
drunken,  boorish  behavior,  failed  to  stem 
the  tide  of  his  popularity.  More  important, 
he  learned  from  it.  Following  his  return, 
Yeltsin  got  a  speech  coach.  According 
to  those  very  close  to  him,  he  has  scarce- 
ly taken  a  drink  since. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  became  the  King 
Canute  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  more  he 
commanded  the  Yeltsin  wave  to  retreat, 
the  higher  the  tide  ran.  The  Yeltsin  tide 
ran  so  high,  quite  simply,  because  never 
before  in  Russian  history  had  the  Russian 
people  loved  a  political  leader  so  much. 

In  his  first  act  as  president,  Yeltsin 
banned  all  party  activists  from  the  work- 
place. The  most  telling  verdict  came  from 
those  who  were  once  the  heart  of  glasnost 
and  the  soul  of  perestroika.  Outsiders  first 
noticed  that  Gorbachev  was  losing  the 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union's  best  and 
brightest  when  Eduard  Shevardnadze  re- 
signed as  foreign  minister  last  year.  After 
that,  the  exodus  from  the  Gorbachev 
camp  into  the  Yeltsin  camp  became  a 
flood.  Last  July,  Alexander  Yakovlev,  the 
man  who  virtually  invented  perestroika 
(and  who  would  predict  the  coup  two  days 
before  it  happened),  announced  he  was  re- 
signing as  Gorbachev's  senior  political 
adviser. 

Why  was  Yakovlev  leaving?  When  he 
announced  his  intention  to  resign,  Yakov- 
lev expressed  strong  support  for  Yeltsin's 
decision  to  outlaw  Communist  Party  cells 
in  offices  and  factories  in  Russia.  "It's  a 
normal  approach,"  he  said.  "We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  law-based  state,  and  every- 
body should  be  treated  the  same." 

That  statement  crystallized  the  differ- 
ence between  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin. 
Gorbachev  had  become  the  defender  of 
Soviet  privilege,  as  well  as  of  Soviet  inef- 
ficiency. So  in  Yeltsin's  struggles  with 
Gorbachev,  Russians  saw  the  same  strug- 
gle they  fought  every  day — against  the 
unaccountable  apparatchik  who  prevented 
them,  and  things,  from  working. 

Gorbachev  still,  clearly,  believed  histo- 
ry could  be  dictated  from  the  top.  He  pro- 
claimed glasnost.  He  proclaimed  pere- 
stroika. He  worked  on  the  assumption  that 
if  a  few  powerful  people  got  together 
and  came  up  with  the  right  communique, 
and  enough  money,  everything  would  be 
fine.  His  approach  was  strictly  govern- 
ment-to-government. Give  us  money; 
give  us  membership  in  the  O.E.C.D.  or 
the  IMF. 

Meanwhile,  Yeltsin  told  the  Russian 
people  what  he  told  me.  Russia's  problems 
won't  be  solved  by  begging  for  money. 
Russia  will  advance  only  when  it  becomes  ;i 
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country  where  Russians  can  work,  and 
where  foreigners  want  to  invest. 

But  Yeltsin's  visceral  understanding 
that  the  Russians  must  do  it  themselves 
also  accounted  for  much  of  Yeltsin's  un- 
popularity in  the  West. 

This  was  understandable.  They  were 
wonderful,  those  unforgettable  few  years 
when  the  wall  fell,  the  Cold  War  ended, 
and  practically  the  whole  world,  not  just 
Eastern  Europe,  was  swept  with  the  sud- 
den realization:  Things  need  no  longer 
be  as  they  are,  because  we  can  change 
them.  Now. 

What  made  it  especially  wonderful  for 
a  few  select  people  was  that,  at  the  height 
of  this  spontaneous  world  revolution 
from  below,  the  people  at  the  top  could 
get  together  to  manage,  and  ratify,  the 
whole  thing.  Ron  and  Mikhail.  Maggie. 
Francois  and  Helmut,  along  with  the  rit- 
ual Japanese. 

And  for  all  these  people,  except  one, 
this  was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
specific,  personal  change — Someday  I 
will  no  longer  be  in  charge.  You  saw  it 
when  Reagan  and  Thatcher  left  office. 
You  will  see  it  again  when  Mitterrand  and 
Kohl  leave  office. 

They  fully  understand  that  the  nature  of 
democracy  means  that  someday  they  will 
be  replaced  with  someone  else.  In  fact, 
this  is  what  is  already  happening.  George 
Bush  and  John  Major  must  cope  with  a 
sloppier,  less  magnificent  historical  tab- 
leau than  the  one  their  predecessors  faced. 

A  new  generation  of  leadership  now 
faces  the  problem  not  of  changing  the 
world  but  of  making  a  changed  world 
work.  And  it  demonstrates  how  far  Russia 
has  come  that  Yeltsin  personifies  the  chal- 
lenge of  dealing  with  this  new  historical 
dilemma  better  than  anyone  else.  He  is, 
par  excellence,  the  kind  of  leader  these 
times,  "unprecedented  and  unfamiliar," 
as  he  described  them,  have  created. 

Following  the  coup,  Gorbachev  did 
what  he  should  have  done  long  ago. 
He  resigned  as  secretary-general  while 
dissolving  the  Central  Committee.  Not 
even  pausing,  Yeltsin  kept  cutting  through 
Gordian  knots.  He  banned  Communist 
cells  from  the  military  and  government, 
just  as  he  had  earlier  defied  Gorbachev  by 
banning  them  from  the  workplace.  He 
ended  the  crisis  of  the  breakaway  repub- 
lics by  immediately  recognizing  their  in- 
dependence. The  counterrevolutionaries 
had  done  what  Gorbachev  had  always 
feared  to  do  and  what  Yeltsin,  by  himself, 


had  never  been  able  to  do.  They  had  un- 
leashed a  true  democratic  revolution  in 
Russia. 

These  gargantuan  events  also  posed 
personal  questions:  Would  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev finally  understand  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  Russia  was  to  re- 
move himself  from  power  and  let  history 
judge  him — which  in  the  end  it  surely 
will — favorably?  Would  Yeltsin,  having 
learned  the  democratic  lesson,  be  tempted 
to  forget  it — now  that  the  very  tides  of 
history,  not  just  the  tanks,  seemed  to  do 
his  bidding? 

The  headlines  would  give  us  the  facts; 
the  historians  would  try  to  explain  how 
and  why  so  much  changed  so  fast  in  such 
a  country. 

One  thing  had  not  changed.  The  day 
after  the  putsch  failed,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  materially  no  different  from  what  it 
had  been  the  night  before  Gorbachev's 
most  trusted  lieutenants  betrayed  him. 

It  could  be  predicted  with  utter  cer- 
tainty that  the  coming  Russian  winter 
would  be  cold,  that  food  would  go  on  be- 
ing scarce,  that  Russia's  factories  would 
remain  decrepit.  No  matter  how  great  the 
euphoria,  all  this  was  as  sure  as  the  fact 
that,  not  long  from  now,  the  Tom  would 
freeze  again. 

But  this  latest  and  perhaps  first  real 
Russian  revolution  proved  something 
else.  All  revolutions  begin  in  the  mind, 
and  all  successful  historic  change  is  cy- 
bernetic. Nations  need  great  events — they 
need  events  that  become  myths  and  lead- 
ers that  become  symbols — in  order  to  un- 
derstand that  it  really  is  within  the  compass 
of  ordinary  people  to  achieve  extraordi- 
nary things. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  people  is 
that,  sometimes,  they  are  even  capable  of 
changing  themselves,  and  that  was  really 
the  question  the  Moscow  putsch  posed. 
Had  the  Russians  already  changed  suffi- 
ciently, and  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  be 
able  to  say,  No,  history  in  Russia  is  no 
longer  made  by  tanks,  power  no  longer 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  future 
no  longer  belongs  to  faceless  conspira- 
tors— it  belongs  to  us  now? 

Yeltsin  helped  them  answer  that  ques- 
tion. And  he  did  it  while  scrupulously  ob- 
serving democratic  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. When  the  coup  leaders  attempted  to 
flee,  it  was  widely  reported  that  Yeltsin 
called  on  the  populace  to  intercept  them. 
But  a  much  smaller  detail  revealed  just 
how  thorough  was  his  command  of  what 
he  was  doing,  and  why  he  was  doing  it. 

Before  calling  on  the  people  to  inter- 
cept the  plotters,  Yeltsin  asked  for  the 
authority  of  the  Russian  Parliament  to 


issue  his  appeal.  One  of  the  least  noticed 
aspects  of  the  crisis  was  that  Yeltsin  faced 
down  the  emergency  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  procedures.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  fact  for  the  future  is  that 
Russia's  democracy  not  only  defended  it- 
self but  defended  itself  entirely  by  demo- 
cratic means. 

In  retrospect,  the  thing  I  found  most  re- 
vealing in  Yeltsin's  answers  to  the 
questions  I  asked  was  the  way  he  talked 
about  his  retirement.  Imagine  Ivan  the 
Terrible  or  Stalin,  or  even  Brezhnev,  talk- 
ing about  retirement! 

Russia  at  last  has  a  leader  who  does  not 
consider  himself  permanently  indispens- 
able, who  does  not  believe  he  has  some 
Rosicrucian  formula  that  gives  him  mas- 
tery over  history. 

Above  all,  Russia  now  has  a  leader  who 
understands  what  Boris  Yeltsin's  whole 
life  shows:  that  real  leadership,  like  real 
solutions,  can  come  only  from  the  bottom 
up,  from  the  people;  that  reform  from 
above  is  never  reform,  only  counterrevo- 
lution. That  may  be  the  single  greatest 
reason  for  hope  in  Russia.  Amid  all  pere- 
stroika's  defects,  that  also  is  certainly  its 
greatest  victory  so  far. 

Yeltsin's  struggles  and  hopes  now  are 
almost  unerringly  congruent  with  Russian 
struggles  and  hopes.  Just  like  Russia,  he 
made  the  conscious  decision  to  try  to 
change,  and  he  did  change.  He  went 
through  the  same  kind  of  personal  cathar- 
sis that,  it  is  now  possible  to  hope,  facing 
down  the  coup  will  prove  to  have  been  for 
Russia  as  a  whole. 

"How  do  you  become  a  democratic 
leader?"  Yeltsin  asked  a  confidant  years 
ago,  while  he  not  only  still  was  a  Commu- 
nist Party  apparatchik  but  still  had  many 
of  the  same  beliefs  the  coup  plotters  had. 
He  answered  that  difficult  question  last 
June,  the  day  after  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, while  he  was  talking  with  another 
friend. 

"We  will  have  to  work  very,  very  hard  ■ 
to  become  wealthier  and  kinder,"  he  said. 

It  had  taken  years  of  work — of  con- 
scious, constant  effort  to  change — to  be- 
come the  man  on  top  of  the  tank,  the 
unarmed  man  in  the  civilian  suit  who 
embodied  a  power  bigger  than  guns. 
And  it  will  take  many,  many  more  years 
of  hard  work  for  all  Russians  to  trans- 
form themselves  successfully,  along  with 
their  country. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  Boris  Yel 
tsin,  Russia  has  not  just  an  authentic  lead 
er  but  a  valid  model.  In  his  life  you  can 
see  what  Russia  now  really  docs  have  the 
chance  to  become.  D 
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(Continued  from  page  196)  conversation, 
girls  whom  Willy  allegedly  behaved  abu- 
sively toward  during  sexual  encounters, 
although  none  had  ever  filed  charges,  or 
wished  to  go  public.  On  the  list  were  a 
daughter  of  a  famous  writer,  an  heiress  to 
a  great  newspaper  fortune,  a  New  York 
high-fashion  model,  and  a  forty-four- 
year-old  friend  of  Willy's  mother.  Then, 
in  the  National  Enquirer,  a  story  appeared 
that  seemed  to  give  credence  to  the  whis- 
pers. A  student  at  Georgetown  University 
claimed  that  she  had  called  the  Palm 
Beach  police  soon  after  reading  about  the 
incident  at  the  Kennedy  compound  and 
said  that  Willy  Smith  had  behaved  toward 
her  in  a  similar  manner.  "I  thought  of  fil- 
ing rape  charges  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
but  I  didn't,"  she  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"I  remember  thinking,  He's  a  Kennedy 
and  he'll  get  out  of  it.  All  I'll  get  is  my 
name  in  the  papers."  Although  the  stu- 
dent claimed  in  the  article  that  she  would 
be  willing  to  go  on  the  record  with  her 
story,  her  name  did  not  appear,  and  all  my 
efforts  to  contact  her  failed. 

In  England,  in  his  weekly  column  in 
The  Spectator,  Taki,  the  international  so- 
cial figure  and  writer,  printed  a  startling 
story  in  which  he  said  that  he  knew  a  girl 
whom  Willy  Smith  had  beaten  up.  "Now 
we  have  the  case  of  William  Smith,  yet 
another  Kennedy  nephew,"  wrote  Taki. 
"He  is  described  by  the  bunch  of  Kenne- 
dy apologists  that  the  family  has  been  pa- 
rading in  front  of  the  cameras  as  a  quiet, 
dignified  person.  He  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Six  years  ago,  the  very  same  Willy 
Smith  beat  up  an  English  girl  I  know  well. 
When  I  asked  her  to  testify  against  him, 
she  told  me  she  was  too  scared. ' '  Taki  later 
said,  "She  swore  me  to  secrecy  and  said 
the  Kennedys  would  kill  her  if  it  got  out. 
She  went  straight  to  the  airport  and  caught 
a  plane  back  to  England."  Taki's  column 
was  picked  up  and  reprinted  in  part  in  Liz 
Smith's  column  in  New  York  Newsday, 
but,  considering  the  enormity  of  the 
charge,  the  story  received  no  further  cir- 
culation until  the  British  paper  The  Sun 
printed  a  story  revealing  the  name  of  the 
girl  as  Alexandra  Marr,  daughter  of  Don- 
ald Marr,  a  stockbroker,  and  Lady  Weir. 

John  Bryan,  an  American  businessman 
who  lives  in  England,  corroborated  Taki's 
story  for  me.  "Taki  and  I  were  in  New 
York.  I  was  going  out  with  Alexandra  a 
lot  then,  a  lot,  virtually  every  night.  Then 
one  night  she  went  out  with  Willy  Smith. 
We  saw  her  the  next  day.  She  was  beaten 
to  shit  by  this  guy.  Taki  was  going  to  do 


an  article  on  it  at  the  time.  She  said,  T 
swear  to  God,  if  you  do,  they  will  kill  me. 
They  told  me.'  She  had  a  beaten-up  face. 
I  remember  the  absolute  terror  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  afraid  for  her  life.  This  kid  Smith 
is  a  bad  little  shit."  The  young  lady  has 
since  married,  and  both  her  husband  and 
her  father  were  disinclined  for  her  to  come 
forward,  but  a  friend,  India-Jane  Birley, 
the  daughter  of  Mark  Birley,  the  owner  of 
the  famous  nightclub  Annabel's,  talked  to 
Alexandra  about  giving  evidence  against 
Willy  Smith  at  his  trial.  India-Jane  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "She  is  torn  about  what 
to  do.  The  fact  is  that  Smith  beat  her  up, 
but  Alexandra  is  very  reserved,  very 
shy."  Alexandra's  husband,  Scott  Crolla, 
a  fashion  designer,  was  less  reticent.  He 
said  in  the  British  press,  "Smith  is  just 
like  his  old  man,  Stephen,  who  worked 
for  the  Kennedy  family  until  his  death.  He 
was  known  for  his  indiscreet  womanizing. 
I  hate  the  Kennedys.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, you  can  bomb  all  the  Kennedys — 
blow  the  lot  of  them  away." 

According  to  a  male  acquaintance  of 
several  of  the  girls  mentioned  as  having 
been  roughed  up  by  Willy,  the  day  after 
the  incident  in  Palm  Beach  was  reported, 
telephones  in  New  York  were  buzzing. 
"All  the  girls  in  a  certain  age  group  in  a 
certain  segment  of  society  knew  who  it 
was,  even  before  Willy's  name  was  an- 
nounced," he  said.  "Smith  has  mistreated 
every  girl  I  know  that  he  has  ever  been  out 
with.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  girls 
would  blow  a  lot  of  minds."  In  a  similar 
statement,  a  college  classmate  of  Willy's 
from  Duke  University  said,  "As  soon  as  I 
saw  it  on  the  news,  I  said  it's  probably 
Willy.  . . .  Willy  was  very  single-minded 
in  going  after  women.  We  knew  a  lot  of 
the  same  girls.  He  was  very  competitive 
with  me  for  females'  attention.  Once,  I 
was  having  lunch  in  a  restaurant  with  a 
girlfriend  and  her  mother.  Willy  came  by 
our  table  and  talked  for  a  while.  After  he 
left,  the  mother  said  to  the  daughter,  'You 
have  to  watch  out  for  that  guy.  He  has 
mean  hands  and  mean  eyes. ' .  .  .  We  heard 
stories  that  he  knocked  girls  around,  but  I 
don't  know  it  firsthand.  ...  He  wasn't  an 
intimate  guy.  I  don't  think  he  had  many 
close  friends." 

Another  Duke  classmate,  female,  said, 
"I  can  tell  you  about  his  reputation.  He's 
a  creepy  guy.  I  never  heard  that  he  raped 
anyone,  but  he  did  comer  girls.  I  thought 
he  was  more  pathetic  than  violent.  I  heard 
him  referred  to  as  the  Presser,  because 
he'd  push  girls  into  the  corner  and  then 
press  up  against  them.  He  would,  to  be 
crude  about  it,  dry-hump  people. .  . .  Ev- 
erybody did  drugs,  so  he's  not  alone  in 
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that,  but  he  used  drugs  as  a  way  to  get 
girls.  'Come  and  do  a  few  lines,'  he'd 
say.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  he  said  to  me. 
'Do  you  want  to  do  some  lines?'  I  said 
yes.  'Then  you  can  do  them  off  my 
cock.'  '  She  thought  for  a  moment  and 
said,  "He's  very  mild-mannered,  even 
shy.  There  were  parts  about  him  that  were 
very  nice." 

For  months,  not  a  single  girl  would  come 
forward  on  the  record.  One  whose  name 
was  on  every  reporter's  list  was  finally 
reached  in  another  country,  where  she  is 
now  living.  She  not  only  denied  the  allega- 
tions that  anything  untoward  had  been  done 
to  her  by  Willy  Smith,  but  sang  his  praises 
as  a  wonderful  young  man  whose  friend- 
ship she  treasured.  A  friend  of  the  girl's 
parents  called  this  magazine  a  day  later, 
asking  that  I  not  contact  the  girl  again.  "I 
understand  why  she  wouldn't  want  to  talk 
against  Willy,  but  what  I  can't  understand 
is  why  she  praised  him  after  what  hap- 
pened," said  a  classmate  of  the  girl. 

Eames  Yates,  senior  correspondent  of 
the  tabloid  television  show  Hard  Copy, 
has  interviewed  on  tape  a  New  York 
woman  from  a  prominent  family  who 
claims  to  have  been  assaulted  by  Willy 
Smith.  She  was  photographed  in  dark- 
ness, with  the  understanding  that  her 
voice  would  be  disguised  electronically, 
and  for  that  reason  there  was  a  reluctance 
to  air  her  grievance.  Although  she  never 
reported  the  rape  to  the  police,  she  did  tell 
certain  members  of  the  Smith  family  about 
the  assault.  I  asked  Eames  Yates  how  the 
Smith  family  had  dealt  with  the  woman's 
story.  "She  told  me  that  Willy  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  go  with  the  family  to  Aspen  that 
winter,"  he  said. 

Peter  Collier,  the  co-author  with  David 
Horowitz  of  The  Kennedys:  An  Amer- 
ican Drama,  which  first  described  in  de- 
tail the  new  generation  of  Kennedys,  said 
to  me  about  the  Kennedy  men  in  light  of  the 
Palm  Beach  story,  "These  are  toxic  males. 
I  hold  Ted  responsible.  These  guys  give 
heterosexuality  a  bad  name.  You  have  to  go 
back  to  the  old  man,  who  set  the  model." 
The  "old  man"  Collier  was  talking 
about  was  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  For  all  his 
wealth  and  achievement,  Joe  Kennedy 
was  never  a  beloved  figure.  In  Stephen 
Fox's  book  Blood  and  Power:  Organized 
Crime  in  Twentieth-Century  America,  the 
Kennedy  patriarch  is  linked  to  the  Mob  in 
the  founding  of  his  fortune,  and  Harry 
Truman  is  quoted  as  saying  about  him, 
"As  big  a  crook  as  we've  got  anywhere  in 


this  country."  In  the  same  book,  Walter 
Annenberg,  a  later  and  more  popular  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  than 
Kennedy,  calls  him  "dishonorable,  the 
most  ruthless  operator  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life."  And  no  less  a  mobster  than  Sam 
Giancana  is  quoted  as  saying  to  Judith 
Campbell  Exner,  the  mistress  he  shared 
with  Joseph  Kennedy's  son,  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  "Joe  Kennedy  was 
one  of  the  biggest  crooks  that  ever  lived." 
In  a  new  book  by  John  Costello,  Ten  Days 
to  Destiny,  about  Rudolf  Hess's  flight  to 
Britain  in  1941,  Ambassador  Kennedy  is 
described  by  Lord  Vansittart,  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  as '  'a  very  foul  specimen  of 
double-crosser  and  defeatist.  ...  He  thinks 
of  nothing  but  his  own  pocket." 

Even  the  Irish-American  population 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  whose  most 
successful  member  he  was,  despised  him. 
He  flagrantly  cheated  on  his  wife,  with 
the  full  knowlege  of  some  of  his  children, 
even,  occasionally,  with  their  complicity 
in  the  arrangements  for  his  trysts.  He  es- 
tablished a  pattern  of  male  behavior  to- 
ward women  that  has  affected  his  sons  to 
the  present  day.  As  one  family  acquain- 
tance inelegantly  put  it,  "Women  are  just 
holes  for  them."  Except  for  the  Shrivers', 
nearly  all  of  the  marriages  of  Joe  and  Rose 
Kennedy's  children  have  been  clouded  by 
adultery,  drink,  or  drugs.  The  Kennedy 
women  have  always  been  second-class 
citizens,  deferring  to  the  men. 

"How  many  times  can  the  Kennedy 
sisters  straighten  their  backs  and  walk 
down  the  street?"  asked  a  close  friend  of 
Pat  Kennedy  Lawford  and  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith  after  the  Palm  Beach  story  broke. 
They  went  about  their  lives  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  the  same  friend  said.  It  is  a 
family  trait,  I  was  told,  never  to  mention 
anything  to  friends  about  the  scandals  or 
adversities  of  the  family.  Jean  Smith  con- 
tinued to  conduct  her  art  classes  for  hospi- 
talized children,  and  Willy,  in  his  hospital 
whites,  made  an  appearance  at  one  held  in 
the  Georgetown  Medical  Center,  greeting 
several  friends  of  his  mother  who  were 
giving  lessons  to  the  children.  Jean  also 
traveled  to  Milan  and  Venice  in  the  compa- 
ny of  the  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  and 
his  wife,  Alexandra.  Pat  Lawford,  after  an 
evening  of  silence  on  the  matter,  said  to  her 
companion  only,  "Thank  God  for  Nancy 
and  Frank,"  referring  to  the  supposed  af- 
fair of  Nancy  Reagan  and  Frank  Sinatra,  as 
revealed  in  the  sensational  Kitty  Kelley 
unauthorized  biography  of  Mrs.  Reagan, 
which  was  making  tabloid  headlines  at  the 
time.  A  Kennedy  daughter-in-law  said  to  a 
friend,  "They  are  the  most  un-inward- 
looking  family  I  have  ever  known." 


In  1,500  pages  of  legal  documents,  a 
picture  of  family  life  at  the  compound 
emerges  as  each  person  present  replies  to 
virtually  the  same  questions  about  the  Eas- 
ter weekend  from  the  prosecutor  Moira 
Lasch.  Only  Willy  and  Patrick,  roommates 
for  the  weekend,  seem  to  have  alluded  to 
the  night  before  in  early-morning  boyish 
banter.  Patrick  said  that  Willy  assured  him 
that  he  had  "pulled  out"  before  ejaculating 
into  his  Au  Bar  pickup,  a  statement  that  was 
belied  by  the  presence  of  sperm  in  the  wom- 
an's vagina  that  was  consistent  with  Wil- 
ly's. Otherwise  no  one  seems  to  have  ever 
discussed  anything  with  anyone.  On  the 
morning  after  the  alleged  rape,  none  of  the 
guests  sensed  anything  amiss  in  Willy 
Smith's  behavior,  or  noticed  that  a  valuable 
urn  was  missing  from  the  dining  room. 
Breakfast  went  on  as  usual.  Eighty-year- 
old  Nellie  McGrail,  the  Kennedys'  Palm 
Beach  cook  for  twenty  years,  said,  "I  know 
everything  that  them  kids  like.  I  mean  some 
of  them  want  three  scrambled  eggs  and 
bacon  and  three  English  muffins,  some- 
body wants  a  bacon  sandwich,  somebody 
else  wants  poached  eggs  on  toast,  some 
eggs  Benedict.  I  think  the  senator  ordered 
eggs  a  la  Lee.  It's  an  English  muffin  with  a 
piece  of  ham,  a  poached  egg,  and  a  mush- 
room sauce.  It's  supposed  to  be  General 
Lee's  favorite."  McGrail  is  one  of  the 
many  Kennedy  servants  who  have  achieved 
the  status  of  family  retainers.  Even  the  sen- 
ator, who  had  left  Willy  behind  at  Au  Bar 
the  night  before,  did  not  ask  him  how  he  got 
home.  According  to  his  deposition,  he  did 
not  even  know  that  Willy  had  brought  a  girl 
back  with  him.  However,  according  to  the 
alleged  victim's  deposition  and  statements 
to  the  police,  she  saw  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Patrick  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  saw  her 
with  Willy. 

"Did  [Willy]  ever  discuss  with  you  any 
activities  of  the  preceding  evening?" 
Lasch  asked  Jean  Kennedy  Smith.  "No. 
But — no,  that  is  not  unusual.  I  mean,  he 
doesn't  usually  talk  about — they  never 
discuss — none  of  them  ever  discuss  what 
they  do  in  the  evening  with  me.  Except 
they  had  fun,  or  if,  you  know,  something 
like  that.  Nothing."  At  noon  on  Saturday, 
there  was  a  lunch  party  on  the  patio  with 
the  house  party  and  outside  guests,  in- 
cluding Helga  Wagner,  a  Palm  Beach 
jewelry  designer  who  was  once  a  lady 
friend  of  Ted's,  and  her  fiance  of  nine 
years.  There  was  no  indication  in  the 
lighthearted  conversation  that  anything 
unseemly  had  occurred  on  the  grounds  of 
the  estate  a  few  hours  earlier.  William 
Barry's  wife  said,  "Saturday  night  at  din- 
ner we  played  charades,  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
fun.  Everyone  that  was  in  the  house  wis 
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there."  On  Saturday,  Senator  Kennedy 
placed  a  call  to  an  attorney  in  Miami  named 
Marvin  Rosen.  When  questioned  about  the 
purpose  of  this  call,  the  senator  said  that  he 
had  called  the  attorney  to  wish  him  a  happy 
Passover.  Moira  Lasch  asked  Marvin  Ro- 
sen's wife,  Janet,  in  her  deposition  if  Senator 
Kennedy  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  to  wish 
the  Rosens  a  happy  Passover,  trying  to  es- 
tablish whether  the  call  had  anything  to  do 
with  legal  advice  for  his  nephew. 

Amanda  Smith,  Willy's  sister,  said, 
"On  [Easter  Sunday]  I  went  [to  Mass] 
with  my  mother,  Willy,  and  Bill  Barry, 
and  I  believe  we  went  to  the  10:00 
Mass."  After  the  ten  o'clock  Mass,  the 
senator  and  his  son  went  to  Chuck  and 
Harold's,  a  popular  local  restaurant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  deposition  of  Tatianna  Lee 
Pritchard,  the  bartender,  the  senator  or- 
dered a  bullshot,  then  a  screwdriver,  and 
then  a  Perrier.  Patrick  ordered  a  Long  Is- 
land Iced  Tea,  which  is  a  mixed  drink  of 
vodka,  gin,  rum,  tequila,  Triple  Sec,  sour 
mix,  and  a  splash  of  Coke.  They  stayed  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  senator  was  over- 
heard by  another  customer  reportedly  say- 
ing to  Patrick,  "...and  she'll  say  it's 
rape."  Senator  Kennedy  then  paid  a  call 
to  the  condominium  where  the  Rooney 
houseguests  were  staying,  ostensibly  to 
invite  the  group  to  lunch  at  the  compound. 
Just  before  lunch,  the  senator  said,  Bill 
Barry  informed  him  that  an  urn  had  been 
removed  from  the  house,  probably  by 
"Willy's  date."  Jean  Smith,  in  her  depo- 
sition, said  about  the  urn,  "The  set  be- 
longs to  my  mother,  and  she's  given  it  to 
my  sister  Eunice.  But  Eunice  had  left  it  in 
the  house  until,  unfortunately,  I  guess  un- 
til my  mother  dies.  It  could  be  Rosenthal, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  Or  it  could  be  Crown 
Derby,  I  don't  know  really.  I  am  not  sure 
[of  the  value].  My  mother  got  it  many 
years  ago. ...  It  is  a  complete  set.  It  is 
eighteenth-century.  It  is  a  very,  very  valu- 
able piece.  Very  valuable  set  of  china. 
Just  like  any  china  would  be,  like  Crown 
Derby,  or  whatever.  Meissen."  There  are 
some  Kennedy  zealots,  the  keepers  of  the 
Camelot  flame,  who  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  this  is  not  the  story  of  a  rape  but 
of  a  theft.  "She  was  making  off  with  the 
urn.  There  was  a  struggle  to  get  the  urn 
back.  . .  .  She  invented  the  rape  story  to 
cover  up  her  theft, ' '  one  of  them  said  to  me. 

The  senator  claimed  not  to  have  known 
anything  about  the  sexual-battery  allega- 
tion against  Willy  Smith  until  Sunday  after- 
noon ,  when  Bill  Barry  told  him. '  'Have  you 
ever  spoken  to  William  Smith  about  these 
allegations?"  Lasch  asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  senator.  "He  called 
me  on  Sunday  evening  when  I  was  in 
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Florida."  Willy  was  in  Washington.  "We 
had  a  very  brief  conversation  in  which  he 
said,  'You  know,  there's  some  allegations 
against  me.'  And  I  said,  T  have  heard 
that.'  He  said,  'Do  you  want  the  whole 
story?'  I  said,  I  think  I  said,  'You  better  tell 
the  whole  story  to  Marvin  Rosen.'  And  he 
said,  'Fine,  I  will.'  "  Marvin  Rosen  is  the 
Miami  attorney  the  senator  had  called  on 
Saturday  to  wish  a  happy  Passover. 

The  Kennedy  public-relations  appara- 
tus was  constantly  at  work  to  offset 
the  terrible  publicity.  On  Mother's  Day, 
Senator  Kennedy  was  photographed 
wheeling  his  old  mother — slack-jawed, 
unknowing,  unheeding — around  the  com- 
pound in  Hyannis.  Meanwhile,  in  New 
York  on  Mother's  Day,  Jean  Kennedy 
Smith,  Willy,  his  brother,  Steve,  and  his 
sisters,  Kym  and  Amanda,  were  photo- 
graphed strolling  along  the  street,  arms 
around  one  another's  shoulders,  going 
from  Mass  to  lunch.  The  same  week  that 
Thomas  Reeves's  new  book,  A  Question 
of  Character,  revealed  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  write  his  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning book,  Profiles  in  Courage,  the  clan, 
minus  Jean,  gathered  in  Boston  to  present 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Profile  in  Courage 
Award  to  former  U.S.  congressman 
Charles  Weltner  of  Georgia,  known  for 
his  stand  against  Lester  Maddox.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  clan  gathered  again  for  the 
wedding  of  Max  Kennedy,  the  ninth  child 
of  Ethel  and  Robert,  to  Victoria  Anne 
Strauss.  One  of  the  ten  ushers  was  Max's 
cousin  William  Kennedy  Smith.  In  a  re- 
vealing photograph  of  the  ushers,  all 
brothers  and  cousins  of  the  groom,  all 
dressed  in  cutaways  with  gray  vests,  Wil- 
ly Smith  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line,  not 
quite  one  of  them  anymore,  looking 
slightly  awkward.  Also  listed  as  one  of 
the  ushers  in  the  newspaper  accounts  was 
John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  In  an  interesting 
sidelight,  Richard  Johnson,  the  gossip 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
reported  that  John  Kennedy  backed  out  of 
his  ushering  duties  at  the  last  minute — too 
late  to  alter  the  list  of  ushers  for  the  news- 
papers— because  his  mother,  Jacqueline 
Onassis,  did  not  want  him  photographed 
with  Willy  Smith.  The  snub  is  said  to 
have  heightened  family  tensions.  That 
same  week,  the  family  gathered  at  Hyan- 
nis to  celebrate  Rose's  101st  birthday. 
They  dedicated  a  garden  in  her  honor, 
which  featured  white  John  F.  Kennedy 
roses.  In  mid- August,  a  two-page  spread 
of  photos  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
showed  Willy  Smith  and  a  comely  blonde 
companion  strolling  idyllically  in  Central 
Park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 


As  if  there  were  anger  in  the  heavens 
against  the  once  great  family,  wave 
after  wave  of  new  material  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Willy  Smith  has  appeared  during  his  di- 
lemma, keeping  the  rape  story  alive. 
The  nation's  disenchantment  with  a  fam- 
ily it  once  nearly  worshiped  has  added  to 
the  public  perception  of  Willy's  guilt.  In 
a  new  biography  of  Peter  Lawford,  the 
onetime  husband  of  Patricia  Kennedy 
Lawford,  the  author,  James  Spada,  pre- 
sents the  most  seering  picture  yet  of  the 
death  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  who  was  the 
mistress  of  both  President  Kennedy  and 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  in 
which  the  attorney  general  is  placed  in 
the  star's  home  on  the  day  of  her  myste- 
rious demise.  Her  death  is  a  story  that 
simply  refuses  to  die,  as  if  Marilyn  her- 
self, like  Mary  Jo  Kopechne,  were  con- 
spiring with  the  gods  to  get  even  with 
the  Kennedy  men  who  wronged  her.  In  a 
chilling  short  story  in  Lear's  magazine, 
Joyce  Carol  Oates  fictionally  re-created 
the  Chappaquiddick  incident  from  the 
drowning  victim's  point  of  view.  Even 
more  disturbing  is  the  shocking  reassess- 
ment of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in 
Thomas  Reeves's  A  Question  of  Charac- 
ter. Reeves,  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
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University  of  Wisconsin-Parkside,  pre- 
sents the  picture  of  a  sexually  out-of- 
control  man  with  a  flawed  character  who 
took  chances  with  the  presidency  that  no 
other  leader  of  our  country  ever  has,  in- 
cluding sharing  a  mistress  with  Chicago 
mobster  Sam  Giancana,  a  president  who 
seemed  to  govern  the  country  between 
White  House  escapades.  Then  The  New 
York  Times  named  the  alleged  Palm 
Beach  rape  victim  and  profiled  her  in  a 
demeaning  fashion,  in  which  an  un- 
named source  was  quoted  as  saying  she 
had  "a  little  wild  streak,"  although  her 
wild  streak  is  no  wilder  than  any  of  the 
Kennedy  men's  wild  streaks.  The  article 
also  reeked  of  unseemliness  because  it 
included  the  woman's  traffic  violations 
as  a  means  of  discrediting  her,  when  her 
tickets  for  speeding  and  driving  without 
a  license  were  chicken  feed  compared 
with  the  ultimate  traffic  violation  of 
Chappaquiddick.  The  piece  created  a  fu- 
ror and  fueled  the  Palm  Beach  scandal; 
major  news  stories  appeared  in  Time  and 
Newsweek  on  date  rape  and  the  journalis- 
tic ethics  involved  in  naming  victims. 
Then  Joan  Kennedy,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Teddy  Kennedy,  who  has  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  deal  with  her  admitted  alcohol- 
ism, was  arrested  for  drunken  driving,  her 
second  such  violation  in  three  years.  She 
was  sentenced  to  a  rehabilitation  center. 
One  month  later,  Teddy  Kennedy  Jr.  was 
admitted  to  the  Institute  for  Living  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  deal  with  his 
admitted  alcoholism. 

Two  unsolved  and  long-dormant  mur- 
ders peripherally  touching  the  family  were 
even  resuscitated.  The  first  was  that  of 
Mary  Pinchot  Meyer,  the  wealthy  society 
beauty  known  to  have  introduced  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  marijuana  in  the  White 
House  during  their  two-year  affair,  and 
joked  about  being  high  when  it  was  time 
to  push  the  nuclear  button.  A  year  after 
the  president's  assassination,  Meyer  was 
murdered  in  Georgetown,  with  two  shots 
fired  within  eight  seconds.  A  young 
black,  Raymond  Crump  Jr.,  was  arrested 
and  tried  for  her  murder.  And  acquitted. 
The  case  was  not  reopened.  In  a  forth- 
coming book  on  the  case,  Leo  Damore, 
the  author  of  Senatorial  Privilege,  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  Mary  Meyer's 
death  may  have  been  an  ordered  hit,  to 
prevent  her  affair  with  the  president  from 
becoming  public.  Also  surfacing  again  is 
the  unsolved  murder  of  Martha  Moxley, 
which  took  place  in  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut, in  October  1975.  The  fifteen-year-old 


Moxley  was  bludgeoned  to  death,  struck  at 
least  twelve  times  on  the  head  with  the  iron 
end  of  a  golf  club  until  it  broke,  and  then 
stabbed  through  the  neck  with  the  sharp  end 
of  the  broken  shaft.  The  handle  part  of  the 
club  has  never  been  found.  Although  the 
club  was  discovered  to  be  part  of  a  set 
belonging  to  the  late  wife  of  the  Moxleys' 
across-the-road  neighbor,  Rushton  Skakel, 
the  brother  of  Ethel  Skakel  Kennedy,  the 
police  never  obtained  a  search  warrant  to  go 
through  the  Skakel  house.  Either  the  inves- 
tigation was  thoroughly  botched  or  some- 
one bowed  to  influence.  A  prime  suspect 
was  Thomas  Skakel,  one  of  the  seven  chil- 
dren of  Rushton  Skakel.  Then  seventeen 
years  old,  he  was  reportedly  the  last  person 
to  be  seen  with  Martha,  following  a  pre- 
Halloween  gathering  of  teenagers  at  the 
Skakel  home  in  the  exclusive  Belle  Haven 
section  of  Greenwich.  According  to  Doro- 
thy Moxley,  the  mother  of  Martha,  who 
spoke  to  me  recently  in  the  BWI  Airport  in 
Baltimore,  Martha  was  seen  pushing 
Thomas  Skakel  away  from  her,  and  he  was 
seen  pushing  her  down  to  the  ground. 
Whether  the  pushing  was  playful  or  a  pre- 
lude to  violence  is  not  known.  Mrs.  Moxley 
said  she  thought  there  were  five  suspects. 
One  police  inspector  who  worked  on  the 
case  at  the  time  said  recently  on  television 
that  he  felt  the  investigation  had  been  im- 
peded, although  he  did  not  say  by  whom.  It 
is  thought  in  the  community  and  elsewhere 
that  Kennedy  influence  was  brought  to 
bear.  The  Skakel  family  at  first  cooperated 
in  the  investigation  but  then  refused  to  have 
Thomas  questioned  by  the  police,  agreeing 
only  to  answer  questions  that  were  submit- 
ted in  writing  to  the  Skakels'  lawyer,  and 
the  school  he  was  attending  at  the  time 
refused  to  turn  over  his  records  to  the  po- 
lice. Thomas  Skakel  was  then  sent  off  for  a 
stay  in  Ireland.  No  one  was  ever  charged 
with  the  crime.  Today,  sixteen  years  later, 
Thomas  Skakel  remains  a  prime  suspect.  In 
an  eerie  and  unexplained  twist,  it  was  re- 
ported that  an  investigator  in  the  state's 
attorney's  office  had  contacted  the  Palm 
Beach  police,  requesting  forensic  evidence 
from  the  Willy  Smith  case.  State's  Attor- 
ney Donald  A.  Browne  recently  denied 
this,  at  the  same  time  that  he  praised  the 
original  police  work  on  the  case.  Though 
there  have  been  reports  that  Willy  Smith 
was  a  guest  of  the  Skakels  that  night,  no 
evidence  links  him  to  the  case.  Dorothy 
Moxley  has  offered  a  $30,000  reward,  to  be 
added  to  an  already  existing  $20,000  re- 
ward, for  information  leading  to  the  con- 
viction of  her  daughter's  killer.  "I  figure 
someone  out  there  must  know,"  she  said. 
"Someone  at  that  house  knew  something. 
Maybe  now  they'd  be  willing  to  talk." 


"Did  you  focus  your  suspicion  on  any 
particular  person?"  I  asked. 

She  named  a  name  hitherto  unmen- 
tioned  in  the  case — not  Willy  Smith. 
"I've  always  wondered  about  him,"  she 
said.  "When  I  called  his  mother  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  looking  for  Mar- 
tha, he  wasn't  home  yet." 

Late  in  July,  Moira  Lasch,  in  a  stun- 
ning attack  on  William  Smith's  de- 
fense team,  who  had  continued  to  sift 
through  the  alleged  victim's  past  for  dirt, 
disclosed  that  she  had  found  three  women 
who  would  swear  to  having  been  either 
raped  or  sexually  assaulted  by  Smith.  The 
prosecution's  hope  was  to  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  behavior  toward  women  by  Smith. 
It  was  hard  not  to  recall  Smith's  grand- 
stand play  for  the  courtroom  camera  at  his 
arraignment.  When  Judge  Mary  E.  Lupo 
asked  him  how  he  pleaded,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  approached  the  bench,  and 
leaned  forward  to  look  the  judge  straight 
in  the  eye  as  he  loudly  proclaimed  that  he 
was  not  guilty.  Judge  Lupo  was  educated 
by  the  Sacred  Heart  nuns  at  Manhattan- 
ville  College,  the  same  college  earlier  at- 
tended by  Jean  Kennedy  Smith. 

Even  if  the  testimony  of  the  three  women 
who  came  forward  should  be  ruled  inad- 
missible, Lasch  scored  a  decisive,  if  tem- 
porary, victory.  A  person  close  to  Smith's 
defense  team  had  informed  me  weeks  be- 
fore that  they  did  not  take  seriously  the 
rumors  of  his  sexual  misbehavior.  In  effect, 
the  evidence  of  the  three  women  could  keep 
Willy  Smith  from  taking  the  stand  in  his 
own  defense  and  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  present  himself  as  upstanding  or  tell  a 
jury  that  he  has  had  good  relationships  with 
women.  When  the  accused  does  not  take 
the  stand,  there  is  often  an  inference  of  guilt 
in  the  jurors'  minds. 

In  each  case,  there  were  close  similar- 
ities to  the  testimony  of  the  alleged  Palm 
Beach  victim,  although  none  had  reported 
Smith's  actions  to  the  police  or  filed 
charges  against  him.  All  three  had  varia- 
tions on  the  same  theme:  either  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Kennedys  or  they  believed  that 
without  witnesses  they  would  not  be  be- 
lieved. They  also  feared  disrupting  their 
own  lives.  They  all  had  sympathy  for  this 
alleged  sister  victim  in  Florida.  One  of  the 
women,  the  same  woman  whose  story  had 
come  out  in  the  National  Enquirer  months 
before,  described  her  encounter,  which 
took  place  in  Smith's  house  in  George- 
town: "I  realized  I.  .  I  can't.  .  .1  have  to 
go  along  with  this.  ...  I  can't  light  at  this 
point.  .  .that  this.  .  .  .  He's  going  to  hurt 
me  and  I  could  see  it  in  his  face.  ...  He  was 
such  a.  .  .ferocious.  .  .almost  animal  like 
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kind  of  look  to  him. ...  It  was  just  horri- 
ble." Another  said,  "I  was  frightened.  I 
thought  that  if  I  didn't  somehow  talk  this 
fellow  out  of  it  that  I  was  going  to  be 
raped."  The  third,  who  was  at  the  time 
the  girlfriend  of  Smith's  cousin  Max  Ken- 
nedy, claimed  she  was  assaulted  in  Jean 
Kennedy  Smith's  house  in  New  York. 
"One  moment  he  was  standing  in  front  of 
me,  talking  with  me,  saying  good  night  to 
me,  and  the  next  minute,  he  tackled  me 
onto  the  bed . . .  that  I  was  standing  next  to 
and  was  trying  to  kiss  me  and  his  body 
completely  covered  mine  and  had  me 
pinned  on  the  bed,  and  from  there  he  con- 
tinued to  try  to  kiss  me  and  put  his  hands 
on  me. ...  He  stayed  on  top  of  me.  He 
put  all  his  weight  on  me  and  he  tried  to 
kiss  me,  and  he  put  his  hands  on  my 
breasts  and  up  my  dress." 

The  following  day  the  girl  telephoned 
Max  Kennedy  and  told  him,  "I  met  your 
cousin  Willy  last  night,  and  he  attacked 
me,  and  he's  a  sicko."  But,  according  to 
the  woman,  Willy  had  already  called  Max 
and  told  him  he  had  made  a  pass  at  his 
girl,  and  Max  dismissed  his  girlfriend's 
complaint.  However,  after  the  Palm 
Beach  incident  became  public,  Max,  now 
about  to  marry  someone  else,  called  his 
former  girlfriend  to  apologize.  "He  said, 
'I  think  there  are  others  too.  It  sounds  like 
Willy  really  has  a  problem.'  And  [Max] 
apologized  again  to  me." 

In  mid- August,  another  girl  came  for- 
ward with  a  claim  against  Willy.  Nancy 
Narlesky,  the  former  fiancee  of  the  late 
David  Kennedy,  said  that  Willy  attacked 
her  in  a  Philadelphia  hotel  room  in  April 
1980,  when  both  were  working  on  Ted 
Kennedy's  presidential  campaign.  (She 
said  that  Senator  Kennedy  also  made  ad- 
vances during  July  of  that  same  year.) 
Again,  the  scenario  was  strikingly  familiar. 
When  she  told  David  about  Willy's  al- 
leged assault,  she  said,  "he  told  me  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  be  alone 
with  Willy."  After  the  Palm  Beach  inci- 
dent, Narlesky  claims,  David's  brother, 
U.S.  Representative  Joseph  Kennedy,  ad- 
vised her  to  stay  out  of  the  case.  Both  the 
senator  and  the  representative  denied  Nar- 
lesky's  charges. 

The  trial  was  scheduled  to  start  in  Palm 
Beach  on  August  5.  As  expected,  be- 
cause of  the  depositions  of  the  three  wom- 
en, the  Kennedy  lawyers,  Roy  Black  and 
Mark  Schnapp,  asked  for  a  three-month 
delay  and  a  change  of  venue.  Judge  Lupo 
postponed  the  trial  until  early  January, 
two  months  longer  than  requested,  citing 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays 
as  the  reason  for  such  a  long  postpone- 
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ment.  Subsequently,  the  defense  request- 
ed an  even  further  delay.  Then,  in  late 
August,  following  Moira  Lasch's  tempo- 
rary victory,  the  Smith  defense  team 
counterattacked.  They  asked  to  see  the 
medical  history  and  "all  relevant  records 
of  psychological  or  psychiatric  treatment" 
of  the  woman  who  had  accused  Smith  of 
rape.  Smith's  lawyers  said  they  had  found 
"strong  and  compelling  evidence"  indi- 
cating that  the  woman  is  "mentally  or 
emotionally  unstable  and  that  due  to  this 
instability  her  allegations  are  spurious." 
However,  a  lie-detector  test — although 
not  usually  admitted  in  court — validated 
her  claims.  In  another  surprise  develop- 
ment, the  feisty  Moira  Lasch  asked  for 
the  removal  and  replacement  of  Judge 
Lupo  on  the  grounds  that  she  was  biased 
and  had  personal  and  professional  con- 
flicts. 

This  is  a  case  affordable  only  for  the  very 
rich.  It  has  been  estimated  in  legal  circles 
that  Smith's  main  lawyer,  Roy  Black,  has 
charged  a  flat  fee  of  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000,  but  there  is  also  a  battery  of  other 
lawyers  and  private  investigators.  Esti- 
mates are  that  the  total  legal-defense  cost 
could  well  exceed  $1  million. 

There  are  those,  myself  included,  who 
now  believe  that  this  trial  will  never  take 


place,  that  the  rich  Kennedys  and  the  rich 
stepfather  of  the  alleged  victim  will  come 
to  some  sort  of  private  agreement  to  spare 
both  families  the  mortification  of  court- 
room revelations  concerning  the  back- 
grounds of  both  the  accused  and  the 
accuser.  Senator  Kennedy,  already  at  the 
lowest  point  in  his  career,  cannot  relish 
the  thought  of  being  a  witness  at  a  family 
rape  trial,  of  having  to  answer  for  taking 
his  young  relations  out  for  drinks  on  Good 
Friday  night,  of  having  to  answer  for  ev- 
ery drink  of  that  long  day,  of  having  to 
answer  for  every  discrepancy  between  his 
deposition  and  the  depositions  of  others, 
and,  finally,  of  being  the  principal  partici- 
pant in  the  death  knell  of  Camelot.  The 
alleged  victim  cannot  be  looking  forward 
to  a  cross-examination  by  some  of  the 
toughest  lawyers  in  the  country,  having  to 
answer  questions  about  mental  health, 
drugs,  abortions,  and  affairs.  And  Willy 
Smith,  knowing  that  there  are  other  girls 
out  there  who  might  come  forward  to  join 
the  already  existing  three,  cannot  be  look- 
ing forward  to  their  testimony  about  his 
alleged  brutish  tendencies.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, people  will  always  say  that  the  Ken- 
nedys got  away  with  it  again. 

These  were  two  ships  that  should  have 
passed  in  the  night.  Instead,  they  collided.  □ 
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LIBRA  ^fc  September  23-October  23 

When  Venus  moves  forward  on  September  13,  go  ahead  and  resume 
your  normal  MO.  of  shopping  for — but  not  necessarily  buying — a  new 
relationship.  Uranus  and  Neptune  follow  within  a  week,  and  Libras 
born  between  October  3  and  1 1  can  expect  something  like  the  collapse 
of  the  kitchen  ceiling  to  give  them  a  jolt.  Mars  in  your  sign  will  give 
you  renewed  energy  for  fresh  outbursts  of  passive  aggression.  Don't 
worry,  though.  With  Jupiter  in  your  12th  house  for  a  year,  compassion 
reigns  supreme  as  those  you've  driven  to  violence  forgive  you  for  being 
the  Libra  you  are. 

SCORPIO  Ity    October  24-November  21 

Pay  no  attention  to  those  who  consider  your  current  brand  of  whimsy 
and  caprice  a  mark  of  insincerity  or — worse — a  personality  disorder. 
When  Mars  leaves  your  12th  house  on  October  16,  some  sanity  is  sure 
to  be  restored.  Until  then,  just  cast  your  eyes  down  and  be  very  Bud- 
dha-like. It's  during  moments  like  these  that  you  are  reminded  of  those 
crazy  days  in  the  seventies  when  aggressive  people  seemed  to  have  you 
by  the  hair.  With  Jupiter  in  your  1 1th  house  until  the  fall  of  '92,  you 
can  safely  rely  on  friends  to  keep  you  from  getting  too  carried  away 
with  your  fantasies. 

SAGITTARIUS   4^   November  22-December  21 

Here's  good  news.  When  Venus  moves  forward  in  your  9th  house  on 
September  13,  someone  loving  will  raise  your  morale  tremendously. 
That's  great,  because  by  now  you've  got  to  be  sick  to  death  of  hearing 
about  budgets,  costs,  and  payroll  checks'  not  clearing.  It's  enough  to 
make  you  move  back  in  with  your  parents  until  you  get  back  on  your 
feet.  That's  not  possible  with  the  moon's  node  in  your  2nd  house,  and 
anyway,  we  all  know  what  Thomas  Wolfe  said  about  going  home 
again.  Just  be  more  professional  than  ever  in  the  coming  months  and  let 
the  darned  wolf  huff  and  puff  all  he  wants. 

CAPRICORN     f5    December  22-January  19 

Uranus  and  Neptune  meet  only  once  every  171  years,  and  even  if  you 
feel  that  old,  you  couldn't  possibly  have  been  around  the  last  time  it 
happened.  Even  in  this  life  you're  living  now,  however,  you  can  cer- 
tainly recall  a  few  relationships  with  sweaty  two-timers  who  ranted  and 
screamed  and  whined  and  cheated  while  you  supported  them.  Well, 
between  September  19  of  this  year  and  the  summer  of  '93,  look  forward 
to  all  sorts  of  liberation.  You  should  start  to  turn  the  tables  as  Capri- 
corns  everywhere  gather  to  burn  in  effigy  all  those  who  have  done  them 
wrong. 


ARIES  T    March  21 -April  19 


AQUARIUS   ZSC  January  20-February  18 

Hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  somebody  does  love  you,  as  you'll  discov- 
er around  September  13,  when  Venus  moves  forward.  The  problem  for 
you  will  be  to  get  comfortable  enough  to  accept  it.  That  won't  be  easy, 
because  Saturn's  forward  motion  on  October  4  will  make  you  feel  a 
little  mean  toward  everybody.  Uranus  and  Neptune  in  your  12th  house 
also  act  up  between  September  16  and  25,  carrying  you  further  away 
from  the  mainstream  of  society.  You  could  land  in  Nepal  or  even 
Northern  California  in  your  search  for  real  meaning.  When  you  find  it, 
try  not  to  bore  people  with  lengthy  tales  of  your  discovery. 

PISCES   }{  February  19-March  20 

Beginning  around  September  26,  a  powerful  wind  could  sweep  you 
onto  a  very  different  level  of  consciousness  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  the  chance  to  play  at  your  favorite  game:  undermining  rules  made 
by  rigid  people.  Your  life  is  not  about  career  now  but  about  making  a 
contribution  to  humanity.  Unevolved  Pisceans  will  find  a  whole  new 
crop  of  suckers  to  exploit  as  Jupiter  enters  the  7th  house  on  September 
12.  Honest-to-goodness  opportunities  will  be  presented — provided 
you're  in  shape  to  deal  with  them — by  loyal  blue-collar  souls  who  are 
able  to  cheer  you  up  and  make  beds  with  hospital  corners. 


Between  September  19  and  26,  you  can  start  kissing  bye-bye  all  those 
stodgy,  repressed  phonies  at  the  country  club  who  judge  the  sins  of 
others  while  hiding  skeletons  in  their  own  closets.  Uranus  and  Neptune 
are  moving  forward  in  your  house  of  public  reputation  (or  its  ruin),  so  if 
you've  been  one  of  those  hypocritical  types  yourself,  you  may  see  your 
name  in  a  tabloid  headline  in  the  supermarket.  It's  exciting,  of  course. 
Over  the  next  eighteen  months  your  change  of  goals  will  be  so  explo- 
sive that  you  will  have  no  trouble  identifying  with  all  the  crackpots  of 
history  who  turned  out  to  be  geniuses. 

TAURUS    O    April  20-May  20 

Your  9th  house  is  highlighted  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  September, 
which  should  trigger  a  set  of  experiences  over  the  next  year  and  a  half 
that  can  only  be  termed  psychedelic.  Of  course,  many  Tauruses  are  still 
falling  in  love,  having  babies,  and  consulting  plastic  surgeons,  while 
the  more  cerebral  types  are  expanding  their  intellectual  horizons.  Those 
Taureans  who  believe  their  tiny  little  world  is  the  only  world  are  going 
to  wake  up  in  bed  beside  a  sleeping  alien.  Even  the  most  orthodox  and 
conservative  will  have  thoughts  heretical  enough  to  bring  back  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

GEMINI   A    May  21 -June  21 

It  probably  started  back  in  January  1984,  when  Neptune  entered  your 
8th  house,  but  since  then,  gosh,  you've  never  stopped  being  on  edge, 
waiting  for  the  ax  to  fall.  Well,  take  a  breather.  On  September  12, 
Jupiter  enters  your  4th  house  for  a  year,  so  stop  running.  Do  over  the 
kitchen,  buy  new  matching  towels,  and  call  a  cease-fire  on  family 
feuds.  One  year  from  now  you  could  very  well  be  out  of  where  you're 
currently  living,  but  at  the  moment  you're  at  least  able  to  feel  comfort- 
able and  cozy  at  night.  Don't  question  it.  One  of  these  days  soon,  you'll 
have  to  figure  out  seriously  what  your  anxieties  are  all  about. 

CANCER  *3    June  22-July  22 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  July  1 1  may  have  drained  you,  but  it  has 
also  taught  you  a  lot.  You  now  know  you  cannot  control  people  for  long 
without  having  them  blow  a  gasket  in  sheer  rebellion.  Right  now  you 
have  to  content  yourself  with  finding  some  security  in  good  old-fash- 
ioned greed.  Venus  goes  forward  in  your  2nd  house  on  September  13, 
so  treat  yourself  to  some  gold.  Nobody  else  is  going  to  buy  it  for  you. 
The  upheaval  in  your  relationship  house  continues  after  September  16, 
so  if  a  charming  weirdo  asks  you  to  dinner,  by  all  means  go.  Just  don't 
think  in  terms  of  marriage. 


Si 


LEO  OL    July  23-August  22 

As  Jupiter  leaves  your  sign  on  September  12.  some  of  you  Leos  will 
feel  a  little  let  down.  You'll  feel  that  you've  had  it.  that  you've  crested, 
that  the  novelty's  worn  off,  that  summer's  over,  that  it's — yech! — back 
to  school,  back  to  facing  the  most  dreaded  specter  of  all:  normalcy. 
While  it's  true  you've  been  flying  on  the  exuberance  of  Jupiter,  which 
is  often  more  zippy  than  a  diet  pill,  your  work  life  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  will  be  far  from  boring.  Your  mantra  between  now  and  the  fall 
of  1992:  "May  I  have  such  a  better  attitude  about  money  that  I  don't 
have  to  keep  cutting  the  green  part  off  the  cheese  " 


VIRGO  711*  August  23-September   '2 


The  last  time  Jupiter  passed  through  your  sign.  Saturn  was  there  too.  so 
you  couldn't  really  enjoy  it.  You  were  playing  Cinderella,  as  usual,  but 
in  the  1979  version  the  wicked  stepmother  killed  the  fairy  godmother 
long  before  you  got  anywhere  near  the  hall  So  chin  up  alter  Scptcmhci 
12.  Virgo  farmers  will  scrape  the  mud  oil  then  boots  and  hit  the  city. 
Office  workaholics  could  win  a  trip  to  Arizona  No  transit  ol  Jupitei 
can  ever  save  you  from  being  a  Virgo,  of  course,  as  Saturn  will  show 
you  after  October  4,  but  for  now  lake  oil.  look  up,  and — pardon  the 
expression — enjoy  yourself. 
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f  Cary  Grant  is  smiling  a  little  too  smugly  here, 
it's  probably  because  Mae  West  had  recently 
invited  the  thirty-year-old  actor  to  come  up  and 
see  her  sometime,  in  She  Done  Him  Wrong. 
West  liked  to  claim  she  had  discovered  Grant 
("If  that  man  can  talk,  I  want  him  for  my  co- 
star"),  but  in  fact  he  had  already  made  eight 
films,  including  Blonde  Venus  opposite  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich.  Besides,  he  was  the  quintessen- 
tial self-made  gentleman.  Grant  defied  the  stu- 
dio system  by  becoming  one  of  the  first  free- 
lance movie  stars — at  one  time  he  even  received 


commissions  for  representing  himself — and  early  on 
he  negotiated  box-office  percentages  and  rights  to  his 
films.  And  he  wielded  his  power  to  painstakingly 
preserve  his  sophisticated  image  in  such  films  as 
Topper,  The  Philadelphia  Story.  To  Catch  a  Thief, 
and  Charade.  He  did  occasionally  step  out  of  charac- 
ter, most  notably  in  1944  with  Clifford  Odets's 
haunting  None  but  the  Lonely  Heart,  which  reflected 
Grant's  own  childhood  in  the  slums  of  Bristol — when 
he  was  married  to  millionairess  Barbara  Hutton.  Nan- 
cy Nelson  chronicles  Grant's  unique  charms  in  Eve 
nings  with  Cary  Grant  (Morrow). 
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vailable  at  Bemardaiul.  777  Madison  Avenue,  Neir  York, 

and  other  select  stores. 


Exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 


C'est  la  vie!,  the  spirited  fragrance  sensation  from  Christian  Lacroix,  now  only  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  New  body  and  bath  collection  including 

lotion,  creme,  bath  and  shower  gel,  powder  and  soap,  12.50  fb  $50.  Fragrance  collection  including  parfum,  eau  de  parfum  and  eau  de  toilette 

concentrations,  37.50  to  $160.  Bring  this  ad  to  the  C'est  la  vie!  counter  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  receive  your  complimentary  sample; 

while  supplies  last.  For  further  information  on  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  merchandise  and  availability,  call  1-800-562-4485. 
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Parallel  Crimes 


hat  terrible  compulsions  drive  a  man 
like  Jeffrey  Dahmer?  The  Milwaukee 
loner  not  only  killed  a  series  of  young 
men  but  dismembered  them  and  kept 
parts  of  their  bodies  as  mementos  of 
their  brief  encounters.  As  in  The  Si- 
lence of  the  Lambs,  the  most  fruitful 
clues  may  lie  in  the  mind  of  another  man, 
who,  like  Hannibal  Lecter,  happens  to  be  as  brilliant  and 
articulate  as  he  is  criminally  depraved. 

Dennis  Nilsen,  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  a  jail  off  the 
coast  of  England,  is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  figure.  Over  the 
course  of  four  years,  he  lured  fifteen  men  into  his  home, 
murdered  them  in  almost  precisely  the  same  way  as  Dahmer 
did,  and,  much  like  Dahmer,  kept  their  bodies  in  his  apart- 
ment for  company.  He  now  refers  to  the  evening  of  his  arrest 
in  1983  as  "the  day  help  arrived." 

Last  month,  at  the  request  of  Vanity  Fair,  the  British  liter- 
ary biographer  and  historian  Brian  Masters  obtained  a  visit- 
ing order  to  Albany  prison  and  went  to  see  if  Nilsen  would 
offer  any  insights  into  his  soul  mate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Crime  had  not  been  an  interest  of  Masters — he  is  a 
biographer  of  Rabelais,  Moliere,  and  Sartre — but  in  1983  he 
found  himself  fascinated  by  the  undiagnosed  darkness  behind 
Nilsen's  facade.  Masters  wrote  to  Nilsen,  won  his  trust,  and 
in  1985  published  Killing  for  Company,  an  award- winning 


nonfiction  book  that  has  been  compared  to  Truman 
Capote's  In  Cold  Blood. 

Nilsen,  an  eerily  sardonic  and  loquacious  Scots- 
man, was.reluctant  at  first  to  reimmerse  himself  in 
his  nightmares,  but  he  gradually  opened  up,  and  he 
followed  Masters's  visit  with  an  extraordinary  letter 
■  analyzing  Dahmer's  fantasy  world  (page  186).  With 
Nilsen  as  his  psychic  guide.  Masters  traveled  to  Milwaukee 
to  get  inside  the  world  and  the  head  of  Jeffrey  Dahmer.  His 
article  (page  182)  is  a  brilliant  and  startling  exploration  of 
Dahmer's  terrifying  dissociation  from  his  own  personality, 
his  "compulsion"  to  kill,  the  underpinnings  of  his  necrophil- 
ia, and  his  excruciating  remorse  for  his  crimes. 

Masters  is  moved  by  more  than  curiosity.  He  believes 
strongly  that  merely  to  demonize  the  murderer  is  to  fail  soci- 
ety. If  we  cannot  determine  what  disfigures  the  killer's  emo- 
tional grasp  of  the  world  about  him,  says  Masters,  "then  we 
are  left  with  the  miserable  conclusion  that  a  man  becomes  a 
murderer  merely  by  chance." 
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WARREN  BEATTY 
BURNS  UP  THE  WIRES 
Beatty  wears  a 
cashmere  bathrobe 
by  Loro  Piana. 
Grooming  by 
Peter  Savic  for  Cloutier 
and  George  Newell  for 
George  Newell,  Inc. 
Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F. 
by  Herb  Ritts. 
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Beyond  Expectations. 


Blushers  come  in  different  forms 
to  satisfy.every  skin  type:  cream, 
powder,  liquid,  gel.  One  will 
be  a  perfect  fit.  Sometimes  two. 

Or  three.  Clinique's  new-age  colour, 
Beyond  Blusher,  has  the  radiance  of 
cream,  powder's  hug,  the  clarity  of 
liquid  or  gel.  More  than  expected. 

« 

Beyond  Blusher  is  a  creamy  powder 
with  unique  colour  fidelity  and  glow. 
Its  range  extends  beyond  where  most 
blushers  ever  go— to  eyelids,  lips. 


Beyond  Blusher's  lush,  suede-like 
texture  transfers  with  a  sponge. 
Oil-free  and  non-clogging,  its  cling 
of  colour  looks  like  skin's  own  blush. 
Has  two  applicators  for  everywhere- 
blushing  on  face,  around  eyes. 

Find  Beyond  Blusher  and  a  free  skin 
analysis  with  the  Clinique  Computer 
at  any  Clinique  counter. 

Clinique's  Beyond  Blusher  has  a  way 
of  lighting  everything  it  touches— 
beyond  blushing,  beyond  expectations. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 


The  Nature  or 
Shetland  W)ol . 


PURE  WOOL 


hetland  wool  sweaters  come  hy  their 
luxury  and  warmth  naturally,  bpun  rrom 
the  softest,  shortest  rihers,  Shetland  sweaters 

■  are  lightweight,  yet 
■^mf    llfl^^^H         ru^oc'd.  Comfortably 

warm,  yet  weightless  to 
wear.  And  Shetlands 
come  in  a  medley  or 
intricate  designs  and 
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color-steeped  solids,  rrom  classic  to  exotic. 

Our  exclusive  Christopher  Hayes 
Shetlands  are  all  ol  this  and  one  thing 
more:  they're  designed  to  meet  some  very 
high  standards.  Ours.  Which  is  why  we 
chose  Shetland  wool  in  the  tirst  place. 

The  Christopher  Hayes  collection  at 
Macy's  and  Bulloch's.  We  design  it,  we 
produce  it,  and  only  our  stores  sell  it. 


macys 

BULLOCKS 


The  sewn-in  Woolmark  label  is  your  assurance  of  quality-tested  fabrics  made  of  the  world's  best. ..Pure  Wool. 
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Mikimoto  style. 
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MIKIMOTO 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS.  SINCE  1893. 

NEW  YORK  •  Fifth  Avenue  .12-586-7153  Outside  N.Y.  State  Call  1-800-431-4305 
TOKYO  •  Ginia  033-535-4611    PARIS  •  Place  Vendome  1-426-03355 


If  spring  can't  come  fast  enough  tor 
yon,  we  suggest  resorting  to  these 
enamel  and  Austrian  crystal  fantasy 
pins  —  proof  that  imagination  is  in 
full  flower  at  Christian  Dior.  From 
the  top,  wood-violet  with  golden 
glints,  90.00  White  with  pave, 
100.00  Red  with  pave,  75.00 
Lord  &  Taylor,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
selected  Lord  &  Taylor  stores. 
For    information,    1-800-223-7440 
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THE      ART      OF      BEING      UNIQUE 
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Panther  Pen  An  inspired 


BLENDING  OF  GOLD  AND 
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Wool  gloves;  35.00.  All,  domestic.  Necklaces    with  Austrian  crystal;  130.00  each. 
Earrings;  85.00.  In  Savvy.   1-800-695-8000 
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Read 
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They  are  timeless.  Because 
we  make  sure  that  everything 
in  our  catalog  always  remains 
an  enduring  and  classic  style. 

Updated  but  not  trendy. 


And  forever  the  best  value 
you  can  possibly  get.  In  men's, 
women's  and  children's  clothes. 
Soft  luggage  and  furnishings 
for  your  home. 

We  cover  everything  we  sell 
with  the  best  possible  guarantee 
you  can  get,  too.  We  call  our 
guarantee  Guaranteed.  Period® 
It  means  just  that. 

It  also  sets  the  standard  for 
everything  else  we  do  at  Lands' 
End.  Mainly,  pleasing  you. 

A  classic  education  begins 
with  any  one  of  our  catalogs. 
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Please  send  a  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End,  Dept  DD-B8 
Dodgeville,  Wisconsin  53595 
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Guaranteed. 
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Textbook  Case 

A  newly  retired  teacher,  I  often  wonder 
what  happened  to  all  my  students.  After 
reading  Marie  Brenner's  "Erotomania" 
[September],  I  know  what  happened  to 
one  of  them — Diane  Schaefer.  Diane 
was  in  the  brightest  class  of  thirteen 
ninth-grade  divisions.  Students  were 
grouped  homogeneously,  but  Diane  was 
different.  She  was  outspoken,  self-as- 
sured, full  of  competence,  one  who 
sought  a  good  life  and  was  destined  to  it. 
She  was  beyond  her  years.  She  was  one 
of  my  favorite  students,  one  of  my  spe- 
cial students.  If  only  she  can  be  helped, 
and  apparently  she  needs  a  lot  of  help, 
I'm  sure  she  can  be  happy  and  live  a 
decent  life  of  her  own. 

JOANNE  ELLISON 
Orlando,  Florida 

Brenner's  magnificent  article  is  the  most 
extensive  case  report  on  erotomania  in 
the  literature.  It  will  surely  become  must 
reading  for  psychiatric  residents  in  train- 
ing programs  throughout  the  world. 

ABRAHAM  L.  HALPERN,  M.D. 
Mamaroneck,  New  York 

Brenner's  description  of  Schaefer's  up- 
bringing provided  a  battery  of  clues  and 
plausible  roots  for  he.r  subsequently  bi- 
zarre fantasy  life.  My  questions  revolve 
around  the  behavior  of  her  victims.  Why 
did  they  continue  to  read  her  letters?  She 
was  desperately  seeking  attention,  and 
she  got  it  at  every  turn  from  famous  and 
intelligent  people.  She  even  got  her  day 
in  court,  where  she  could  be  the  star  ol 
her  own  "mythic"  drama.  And  why  did 
SO  many  people  involved  in  her  saga 
confuse  her  intelligence  with  her  san- 
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ity?  Finally,   her  prodigious   intellect 

should  not  have  blinded  everyone  to 

the  obvious  solution:  she  ought  to  have 

been  sent  to  a  mental-health  facility, 

not  to  jail. 

MYNA  WALLIN 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Santa  Barbra 

Kevin  Sessums'  meaty  article  and  Herb 
Ritts's  mesmerizing  photos  ["Queen  of 
Tides,"  September]  were  the  perfect 
prelude  to  Barbra  Streisand's  long- 
awaited  movie  and  retrospective  music 
collection.  Sessums'  refreshing  and  de- 
tailed observations  nearly  satisfied  my 
unquenchable  curiosity  about  Streisand, 
the  consummate  performer. 

BETSY  DRU  TECCO 
Villanova,  Pennsylvania 

I  make  my  living  using  words.  I  respect 
them   and   use   them   very   carefully.' 
Therefore,  anybody  else's  feel  singular- 
ly uncomfortable  and  distasteful  when 
placed  in  my  mouth. 

In  the  September  issue,  Kevin  Sessums 
quotes,  or  should  I  say  misquotes,  me  on 
the  subject  of  why  I  think  Barbra  Strei- 
sand was  drawn  to  Pat  Conroy's  novel 
The  Prince  of  Tides.  Quite  correctly.  Ses 
sums  quotes  me  as  saying  that  I  felt  thai 
"The  Prince  of  Tides  is  about  forgiveness 
.  .  .and  not  blaming  It  isahoul  coming  to 
terms  with  [other]  things  in  her  |Barbra's| 
life.  It  is  about  forgiving  her  own  moth- 
er. .  ."  He  then  goes  on  and  completes 
that  sentence  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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How  do  you 
symbolize  a  feeling?    . 

Introducing  the  new  mark  of  gold. 

Gold  has  the  power  to  touch  your  deepest  emotions. 
Nothing  but  gold  is  as  special  as  you  are.  Now  there  is 
a  mark  that  symbolizes  that  golden  feeling. 

Introducing  the  Goldmark:  the  new  herald 
of  the  beauty  the  aura,  the  enduring 
worth  of  gold. 
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GOLD 


Nothing  makes  you  feel  as  good  as  gold. 
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Announcing  the 

return  of  a  new  york 

treasure 

After  a  two-year  renovation, 

the  grand  new 

Essex  House  has  reopened 

on  Central  Park  South. 

Whether  you  recall  the  hotel 

at  the  height  of  its  glory  or 

you  simply  remember 

the  sign  on  the  skyline, 

you'll  BE  HAPPY  TO  KNOW  THAT 

Nikko  Hotels  International 

has  now  restored  one  of 

New  York's  greatest 

treasures.  for  reservations 

call  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-NIKKO-US. 


m 

HOUSE 


It's  EVERYTHING  YOU 
REMEMBER.  AND  MORE. 

160  Central  Park  South 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

212-247-0300 

&  hotel  nikko  new  york 
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(Continued from  page  28)  with  total  inac- 
curacy: "...forgiving  her  own  son." 
Those  are  not  my  words.  Neither  in  the 
film  nor  in  Barbra  and  Jason's  relation- 
ship does  that  make  any  sense. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  peo- 
ple's own  preoccupations,  mind-sets, 
problems,  affect  their  hearing.  Does, 
perhaps,  Kevin  Sessums  need  his  own 
mother's  forgiveness?  Surely,  Jason 
Gould  does  not. 

MARILYN  BERGMAN 
Los  Angeles,  California 

KEVIN  SESSUMS  REPLIES: 

I  stand  by  the  quote.  As  for  my  own  mother,  she 

died  when  I  was  seven.  I  have  forgiven  her. 

When  Kevin  Sessums  asked  Streisand 

why  gay  men  have  always  supported  her 

work,  she  answered,  "I  guess  because  I 

was  so  odd."  Come  on.  Couldn't  it  be 

because  we  respect  her  excellence  and 

recognize  the  degree  of  her  talent? 

CHRISTOPHER  MORRISON 
Linden.  Virginia 

Streisand's  untampered-with  features  are 
a  spit  in  the  eye  to  all  those  committee- 
assembled  glamour  girls  of  Hollywood. 
And  if  anyone  but  Barbra  sings  "The 
Way  We  Were,"  it  might  as  well  not  be 
sung  at  all. 

WILLIAM  L.  BENNETT 
Muskegon,  Michigan 

Post  Man 

Reading  the  virulently  homophobic  lan- 
guage that  spews  out  of  Ben  Bradlee's 
mouth  ["The  Bradlee  Mystique,"  by 
Peter  J.  Boyer,  September],  I  now  un- 
derstand for  the  first  time  why  The 
Washington  Post  has — and  has  had  since 
the  very  beginning  of  this  plague — just 
about  the  worst  AIDS  coverage  of  any 
"great"  newspaper.  As  Bradlee  and 
Mrs.  Graham  have  aged,  the  Post  has 
become  increasingly,  shamefully,  and 
tragically  conservative. 

LARRY  KRAMER 

New  York,  New  York 

Lookout  Tower 

I  am  offended  by  the  treatment  of  Doro- 
thy Heyser  Goddard  in  Leslie  Bennetts's 
article  about  Senator  John  Tower  ["Re- 
member the  Alamo,"  September).  Dor- 
othy was  indeed  a  good  friend  of  his, 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  marriage  was 
not  in  their  future.  His  emotional  reac- 
tion to  the  news  of  her  engagement  and 


subsequent  marriage  shocked  all  of  his 

close  friends  and  associates.  Both  Tower 

and  Heyser  dated  others  during  their 

friendship.    I   cannot  think   of  another 

woman  who  is  as  generous  and  kind  and 

thoughtful  as  Dorothy. 

JANE  GORDON  COYNE 
Washington.  DC. 
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As  one  of  the  lawyers  representing  Joe 
Morgan  in  his  lawsuit  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  I  am  re- 
sponding to  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates's 
comments  on  the  case  in  "Gates's 
Hell,"  by  Fredric  Dannen  [August]. 
Gates's  characterization  of  the  Morgan 
case  is  inaccurate  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  March  15,  1988,  arrest  of  Joe 
Morgan  at  the  L.  A.  International  Airport 
was  not  based  on  the  drug-courier  pro- 
file, and  the  abuse  he  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Detective  Clayton  Searle  went 
far  beyond  a  momentary  inconvenience. 
Prior  to  encountering  Morgan,  Searle 
and  his  partner  stopped  a  suspect  who 
arguably  did  fit  the  profile.  This  suspect, 
a  black  male,  stated  that  he  had  a  com- 
panion who  looked  like  him  and  should 
be  nearby.  Searle  then  proceeded  to 
jump  on  Joe  Morgan,  although  nothing 
about  Morgan's  appearance  or  behavior 
actually  fit  the  drug-courier  profile. 

On  being  physically  accosted  from 
behind,  Morgan  asked  Searle  what  was 
happening,  and  then  offered  to  retrieve 
his  identification  from  his  nearby  attache 
case.  Searle 's  response  was  to  grab  Mor- 
gan around  the  neck  and  throw  him  to  the 
floor.  Searle  handcuffed  Morgan  and 
dragged  him  away.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Searle  offered  to  release  Morgan  if  he 
would  promise  not  to  make  a  complaint 
about  Searle 's  conduct. 

In  both  the  Morgan  case  and  the  Rod- 
ney King  case,  we  believe  officers  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  could  violate  ,i 
black  man's  constitutional  rights  without 
having  to  worry  that  they  might  be  held 
accountable  by  their  superiors.  Before  fil- 
ing suit,  we  tried  to  get  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  to  do  I  serious  investi- 
gation of  Joe  Morgan's  complaint.  This 
proved  to  be  a  complete  waste  of  time. 

WILLIAM  A.  BARNI  S 

<  i.ikl.uul.  (  ulifbrnia 


Basic  Insult 

Regarding    "Say  It  Ain't  So.  Joe!"  bj 
Lynn  Hirschberg  (Continued  on  page  ; 
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THE  NEW  RESOURCE  IN  HYDRATION 


Now  your  skin  can  exist  in  a 
perfect  moisture  environment... 

HYDRATIVE 

Continuous  Hydrating  Resource 

Envelop  your  skin  in 
moisture... 

Lancome  research  has 
advanced  the  study  of 
moisture... the  origin  of 
beautiful  skin. 

An  effect  you  will  feel 
instantly... 

Delicate  in  texture,  intense 
in  its  action,  Hydrative  with 
sunscreens  inundates  the 
skin  with  hydration  for  an 
immediate  sensation  of  fresh 
energy. 


Results  you  experience  all 
daylong... 

Tapping  into  the  skin's  natural  water 
supply,  Hydrative  channels  moisture 
into  surface  layers,  and  keeps  it 
there.  Creating  with  regular  use,  a 
continuous  moist  environment. 

HYDRATIVE... A  continuous  source 
of  moisture  for  your  skin. 
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PARIS 


what  would    you  do? 


everyone 


would  spend 


two  days 


on  the  street 


without 


a  cent 


gary     o'connell,      new     jersey 


tell    us   what   you'd    do.    write   to    esprit    p.o.    box    77903    san   francisco,    ca    94107 


The  Slower  The  Hands, 
The  Better  The  Watch. 


-^ 


After     1   16    years,    the    engineers 


AT     BULDVA     STILL     BELIEVE     A     WATCH     IS 


DNLY     AS     GDDD     AS     THE     HANDS     THAT 


GD     INTD      IT.      SO     TD     CREATE     THE     NEW 


ACCUTRD-N      CDLLECTIDN,     WE     CALLED 


UPON     THE     HANDS     DF     DUR     AMERICAN 


ARTISTS     FDR     A     CLASSIC     THREE     TIERED 


design.    Then     we     enlisted    the 


hands    df    Swiss    craftsmen 


TD     MAKE     CERTAIN     THAT     EACH 


WATCH      IS      PRECISION-MADE 


WITH     THE     FINEST 


MATERIALS 


FROM     DUR     QUARTZ 


TUNING     FDRK     MDVEMENT     TO 


CUSTDM     PAINTED      DATE     DIAL. 


IT'S     THIS     DEGREE     DF     DETAIL 


WHICH     ALLDWS     US     TD     DFFER 


DUR   LIMITED    2  5   YEAR 


WARRANTY 


AND    TD    EN 


SURE    THAT 


WHEN    AN 


ACCUTRDN 

TIMEPIECE 

PASSES    FROM    DUR 

HANDS    TD    YDURS, 

ITS     BEAUTY    AND 

DUALITY       WILL 

LAST        FDR  ACCUTRON 

DECADES. 


15     U     L    ()     V      \ 


Available  at  Bullock's. 


5 1 99 1.  Bulova  Corporation.  Accutron*  and  [he  tuning  fork  symbol  arc  rrgistrrrd  trademarks  of  th.  '  ...         ,  i  ,  ,rn  morr  about  our  Cxckuivf  warranty.  Mt  your  A ran  jtwda 
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you've 
got  to 
lose 
the 
attitude." 


"Don't 
tell  me 
what  to  do 


l^ouis  Vuitton.  JL  he  spirit  ol  travel 


K 


The  Trapeze  clutch  in  black  Epi  leather.  Full  of  the 
magic  of  the  great  voyages  of  yesteryear,  all  the  creations  of  Louis  Vuitton 
belong  to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made  in  the  tradition  of  the 
leatherworker's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear  witness  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp  of  nobility. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETlER  A  PARIS 


MAISON  f  ON  DEE  EN  1854 


^  .  ,,„„       so*  fKfh  c.en.e  •  nelmon  ™,cus  •  I.  magnln  •  no.dS.,om  .  s<*s  -  a... 

n  .  „0,dslrom  •  so,s,fflhove™e  •  ne,moom<..cUs  •  ,. mog«  •  no,d,.,om      «*,.,«-  « 


"1  love  my 
Bijan  perfume 

and  when  something 
is  this  good 

1  hold  it  close, 

very 

very 
close." 

"Alright 
then... 

Action!" 

•. 

v_. 


V 


\ 


CM*v 


Sleek  and 
lovely,  she 
takes  180 
favored  guests  on 
7  and  14  day  cruises 
from  Sint  Maarten  every 


Sunday. 
Rates  start  at 
modest  $995. 
And  in  1992,  join 
our  Mediterranean 
sailings  from  Monaco. 


STAR  CLIPPERS 

2833  Bird  Avenue,  Dept.  VFN  •  Miami,  Florida  33133-4604 
Call  Your  Travel  Agent  or  Star  Clippers  at  h800'4i2'  0551 


Roberta  Flack 

Set  The  Night  To  Music 


She  has  set  our  hearts 

to  music  for  many  years. 

Her  voice  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Now  she  blesses  us 

with  more  of  her  unique  magic. 

Featuring  the  song 

"Set  The  Night  To  Music," 

a  dynamic  duet  with  Maxi  Priest 

(written  by    Diane  Warren). 


Letters 


(Continued from  page  34)  [August]:  In  a 
film  industry  where  lesbian  characters 
rarely  appear  unless  they  are  deranged  or 
psychotic,  Basic  Instinct  features  not 
one  but  two  man-killing  lesbian  or  bi- 
sexual women.  In  addition,  considering 
the  fact  that  most  homicides  are  commit- 
ted by  men,  often  against  women,  such 
depictions  are  serious  distortions. 
Hirschberg  suggested  that  the  protesters 
displayed  "willful  ignorance"  because 
they  hadn't  read  the  entire  script.  But 
when  the  director,  according  to  Joe  Esz- 
terhas,  asks,  "How  can  we  put  more  tits 
and  cunt  into  this  movie?" — i.e.,  sensa- 
tionalize lesbian  sex  after  maligning  les- 
bians— what  more  do  protesters  need  to 
know? 

CM.  JONES 
Queens,  New  York 


Tragic  Loss 


ON  ATLANTIC. .CASSETTES  AND  COMPACT. 


As  an  organization  that  provides  emo- 
tional support  for  survivors  of  homicide, 
we  would  like  to  commend  Chip  Brown 
for  his  excellent  article  "The  Unbear- 
able Loss"  [August].  We  would  like  to 
reprint  and  distribute  the  article  to  our 
clients,  who  are  experiencing  the  devas- 
tation of  a  similar  loss. 

KATHY  FINCH,  Clinical  Director 

Victims  Outreach 

Dallas,  Texas 

All  37,000  members  of  Parents  of  Mur- 
dered Children  salute  Shirley  Parish, 
Gilda  Muskwinsky,  and  the  Houston 
Chapter  for  sharing  their  experiences 
with  the  wonderful  writer  Chip  Brown. 

MATTS.  STEVENS 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

One  of  the  cases  discussed  was  that  of  my 
husband,  James  Ward.  Jim's  case  is  not  in 
the  same  category  as  the  others  mentioned 
because  it  was  not  a  willful,  vicious  act. 
Jim  was  in  the  midst  of  a  total  mental 
breakdown  when  he  shot  his  son  and  him- 
self. He  still  remembers  nothing  at  all 
about  the  phone  calls  to  his  ex-wife  and 
the  shooting.  Medical  experts  have  told 
him  he  will  never  remember  it. 

DOROTHY  WARD 
Victoria,  Texas 


Flying  Hawkins 


As  a  member  of  the  Erick  Hawkins 
Dance  Company,  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed at  the  sensationalist  tone  of  Ag- 
nes de  Mille's  "The  Dancer  from  the 
Dance"  [August].  Martha  Graham  was 


an  undeniably  strong  woman.  Her  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  dance  are,  with- 
out question,  tremendous.  In  this  sense, 
I  do  not  see  that  her  life,  art,  or  career 
suffered  from  her  affiliation  with  Erick 
Hawkins.  Anyone  who  has  followed 
Erick  Hawkins's  career  since  he  left 
Martha's  influence  would  see  that  he  is 
an  incredibly  profound  thinker,  potent 
artist,  and  dignified  man  who  has  led  his 
life  with  unfailing  integrity  and  convic- 
tion. He  is  hardly  a  two-dimensional 
caricature  whose  sole  achievement  in 
life  was  being  Martha  Graham's  muse. 

RENATA  CELICHOWSKA 

New  York,  New  York 


Thunderstruck 


James  Wolcott,  in  "The  Lost  Picture 
Show"  [August],  makes  the  following 
assertions  about  us: 

1.  "Simpson-Bruckheimer  blew  a 
king's  ransom  on  Days  of  Thunder." 
The  fact  is  Days  of  Thunder  has  grossed 
more  than  $230  million  worldwide, 
placing  it  in  the  top  twelve  grossing 
films  of  1990.  One  may  not  like  the 
movie,  but  there  is  no  denying  it  made 
money  for  everybody. 

2.  "Simpson  and  Bruckheimer  built 
themselves  a  health  spa  with  their  own 
money  and  hired  Hans  and  Franz  to  turn 
them  into  regular  Schwarzenburgers." 
For  openers,  we  were  regular  "Schwar- 
zenburgers" before  Days  of  Thunder, 
and  well  into  "Schwarzenburger-like" 
physical  activity.  Further,  had  Hans  and 
Franz  been  available,  we  wouldn't  have 
procured  their  services,  given  that  we 
have  access  to  personal  advice  from  Ar- 
nold himself.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were 
never  at  any  time  paid  trainers  working 
for  or  with  us  on  Days  of  Thunder.  We 
merely  maintained  our  normal  life-style 
training.  As  to  our  building  a  health  spa, 
we  "built"  zero. 

3.  "Simpson's  frightening  new  beard 
[is]  a  failed  attempt  to  disguise  his  jowly 
resemblance  to  Sam  Kinison.  (He  looks 
like  an  evil  twin's  evil  twin.)"  As  to  this 
libelous  maligning  of  my  physical  and 
spiritual  being,  I  have  only  this  to  say: 
I'm  a  cute  guy  with  a  great  personality. 

DON  SIMPSON 

JERRY  BRUCKHEIMER 

Burbank.  California 


Letters  in  the  editor  \hould  be  \ml  with  tbt  writer's 
name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  number  to:  Thi 
Editor,  Vanity  i:.nr,   J30  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  New  York-  10017.  The  letters  chosen  for  pub 
I n.it urn   may    be  edited  for   length   and  clarity, 
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110  YEARS  OF 
PERFORMANCE 


The  Movado  Museum  dial  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Movado  Watch  Company. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  in  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  Switzerland  marked  the  beginnings  of  the 
Movado  heritage.  Throughout  the  years,  Movado 
has  received  over  1,500  awards  for  design  and 
engineering  innovation. 

Today,  one  of  Movado's  most  famous  timepieces, 
The  Museum  Watch,  is  in  the  permanent  collections 
of  museums  around  the  world. 

Appropriately,  it  is  the  design  inspiration  for  a 
unique  new  watch  created  to  celebrate  Movado  at  a 
century  plus  ten. 

The  legend  continues:  Introducing  The  Movado® 
Museum®  110  Anniversary  Watch. 
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Available  in  18  karat  gold  micron  finish  with 

a  quartz  movement  or  a  special  limited  edition  of  110  watches  in 

solid  18  karat  gold  with  a  self-winding  mechanical  movement. 

MOVADO 

The  MuseumM/atch. 

MACY'S/BULLOCK'S 
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CHEVY  CHASE  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
TROY  •  WAIKIKI   •  WASHINGTON   DC  -  CANADA  HOLT  R 


LAURA  ASHLEY 
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OBINSQN'S,  FAMOl 


SHOPS  (1-800-223-6917). 


y* 


3  U  N  D  E  R 


PRESSURE 
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>WC  * 


A      Jtfc**T 


®  NEW  YORK 
BAL  HARBOUR 
GENEVA 


r. 


TOURR€RU 


Madison  Ave.  &  52nd  St.,  500  Madison  Ave.,  NYC  10022 
Madison  Ave.  &  59th  St.,  635  Madison  Ave 

Seventh  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  200  W.  34th  St. 
(212)  758-6234.  Outside  NY  1-800-348-3332. 


-*kW*' 


TAG-Heuer  watches  possess 
endurance  and  precision:  qual- 
ities found  among  those  who 
thrive  on  pressure.  The  GMT 
watch  (Greenwich  Meridian 
Time)  has  a  bidirectional  turning 
bezel  with  a  24 -hour  scale  so 
world  travelers  can  tell  time  in 
different  time  zones.  It  features 
a  double  protection  screw -in 
crown  for  water  resistance  to 
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200  meters  (660  feet)  and  a 
scratch -resistant  sapphire  crystal. 
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TAG-Heuer 

SWISS  MADE  SINCE  I860 
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Blackglanta 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  NATURAL  DARK  RANCH-RAISED  MINK  IS  PPjDDUCED  IN  AMERICA  AND  MARKETED  BY  AMERICAN  LEGEND. 
SOLD  BY  REGISTERED  FURRIERS  WORLDWIDE.  FOR  INFORMATION  TO  GUIDE  YOUR  PURCHASE,  CALL  1-800-445-MINK 


ClLVITAL 


Your  eyes ...  II  uminated 
Intensified.  Incredible. 


:'^.v- 


*  cwaii. 


RLANE 


PA  R  I  S 


Introducing  ClLVITAL.  The  new  mascara  formulated  with  the  latest  technological  advancements  in  essential  proteins  and 
conditioners  for  strengthening  and  revitalizing  your  lashes. 

I.  MAGNIN 


Affairs  Of  The  Heart 
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1989G.J.C. 


Bryant  &  Sons,  Ltd, 

California's  Premier  Jewelers 

812  Slate  Street  ♦  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
(805)  966-9187,  (800)  552-4367 
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TH^l  CLASSIC  FRAGRANCE  FOR  MEN 


FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OR  YOUR  NEAREST  STORE,  PLEASE  RING  1-800-253-1519 


1  HIS  CLASSIC  18  KARAT  GOLD 

LADIES'  ROLEX  FEATURES  THE 

JUBILEE  BRACELET  AND  FLUTED  BEZEL.  LIKE 

ALL  ROLEX  OYSTER  PERPETUAL  WATCHES, 

IT  HAS  A  PRECISION  AUTOMATIC- WIND 

MOVEMENT  AND  IS  WARRANTED  PRESSURE-PROOF 

TO  A  DEPTH  OF  330  FEET. 

A  WELCOME  ADDITION  TO  THE  MOST 

ACTIVE  OF  LIFESTYLES. 


\ 


f 


ASK  YOUR  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  JEWELER 

TO  SHOW  YOU  OUR  COMPLETE  ROLEX  COLLECTION 

OF  18  KARAT  GOLD,  STEEL  AND 

GOLD,  AND  STAINLESS  STEEL  WATCHES. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  OR  THE 

STORE  NEAREST  YOU,  CALL  1-800-999-GOLD. 


f 
ROLEX 


♦  Philadelphia  ♦  Atlanta  •  Boston  ♦  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Denver  ♦ 


BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDI£ 


JEWELERS 


SINCE       18   3    2 


Some  People  Value 


> 
> 


Their  Time  More  Than  Others, 


Wh  ich    Is   Precisely 


Why  Some  People  Wear 


R 
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THE  JEWELER  OF  CHOICE  FOR  SEVEN  GENERATIONS 


II "I" IIIMIIIIIllllfTTTTI 


EW  CONSTELLATIONS 

ARE  AS  BRILLIANT  AS  THE  PLEIADES, 

WHICH  MAKES  IT  AN  APT  NAME  FOR  THE 

%    DIAMOND-STREWN  DIAL  FEATURED  ON  THIS 

18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  LADY  DATEJUST,  WITH 

DIAMOND  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 


A  MEN'S  18  KARAT  GOLD  ROLEX  DAY  /DATE 
OYSTER  PERPETUAL  CHRONOMETER  WITH 
FLUTED  BEZEL  AND  PRESIDENT  BRACELET. 
THE  "MYRIAD"  DIAMOND  DIAL  MAKES 
THIS  WATCH  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
EVEN  THE  MOST  FORMAL  EVENTS. 


epeatedly,  Rolex  watches 
have  proven  themselves  to 
be  extraordinarily  dependable. 
From  boardroom  to  base  camp, 
at  every  longitude  and 
latitude,  they  have  served  their  owners 
handsomely.  No  other  watch  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  Rolex.  No  other  watch  has 
earned  it.  #  For  information  about  the 
complete  Rolex  line,  speak  with  your  official 
Rolex  Jeweler  at  /W\  Bailey  Banks  & 
Biddle.  Stop  by  at  V/y  your  convenience. 


N  ADDITION  TO  CARRYING  FINE  WATCHES,  WE  HAVE  AN 
EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  EXQUISITE  JEWELRY.  COME  IN  AND  SEE  THE 
SELECTION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  RINGS,  BRACELETS  AND  OTHER  JEWELRY  THAT 
HAS  MADE  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  THE  JEWELER  OF  CHOICE  FOR  160  YEARS. 


Lauderdale  •  Honolulu  ♦  tosAngeles  •  Memphis  •  Miami  ♦  Nashville  •  NewOrieans  ♦  Phoenix  •  Pittsburgh  ♦  SanFrancisco  •  Seattle  •  ShortHills  *  St. Louis  ♦  Tampa  *  Washington, P.C.  «  WestPalm Beach 


BAILEY 


BANKS  &         BIDDLE 


The  legends  of  the 


India... the  majestic  Bengal 
hose  spirit  has  ruled 
iture  of  Indifl  for  cen- 
;.  Porcelain  by  Chase 
i.,  and  sterling  from  our 
exclusive  collection. 


SHREVE  &  CO. 

S\N  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  I  800  3  SHREVE 
THkOf  GHOIT  THE  SAiN  FRANCISCO  AREA  AND  SOITH  COAST  PLAZA  LN  ORANGE  COINTY 
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la  NOUVELLE  BAGUE 


FIRENZE 


Symbols 


OF  AN  UNCOMMON  NATURE 


Gold,  enamel  and  stones  in  harmony 


Precious  materials 


TRANSFORMED  INTO  PRECIOUS 


CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE 


Metropolitan 


COMBINES  MEANINGFUL  GEOMETRIES 


AND  IMPORTANT  DESIGNS  IN 


THIS  VIBRANT  COLLECTION 


ANIMATED  WITH 


COLOR 


U 
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<•  makes  you  feel  as  good  as  gold. 
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Theorema 


IS  CLASSICAL  ELEGANCE 


Timeless  jewelry 


IN  EXPRESSIVE  INTERPRETATIONS 


Rational  yet  emotional 


GO  BEYOND  THE  DESIRE 


La  Nouvelle  Bague    \ 


Jewelry  to  be  touched 


ENJOYED,  EXPERIENCED 


We  await  you 
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carlgieve 

731  S.W.  Morrison  Street 

Portland,  Ore.  97205 

(503)  223-7121 

1-800-284-2044 


The  Beverly  Hilton 
,  9876  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills  90210 

CtWb     Tel  (213)  276.5556;  Fax  (213)  859.0712 


JDVINIA 


*> 


VALUED  BY  GEIVERATIONS   mm  SINCE  I860 


8*60 
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When  The  World  Is  At  Your  Feet, 
Juvenia  Is  On  Your  Wrist. 


Biarritz* 
by  Juvenia. 
In  18  karat  gold, 
Hers  with  a  halo  of  diamonds. 
Handcrafted.  Swiss.  Classic. 
For  those  with  a  passion  for  time. 


SMART 


3350  W.  Devon  Ave. 

Lincolnwood  IL  60659 

(708)  673-6000 


Fords  Jewelers 

Barry  Berman  —  Graduate,  Diamond  Masters  of  America 
New  Jersey's  Legendary  Jeweler 

«49N»BnrowWiAw,Fw*7»n»Di<y9»5pm,Frtt*epm,CtoJ«)Wio  jSon 


PALISADE 

EWE  LE  KS 

THE     WORLD   S     FINEST     WATCHES 

249Mai'  ••».  N»wJerMy  07074 

(201)461  4688 
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1-800-462-9677 
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PURE  WOOL 
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MADE       IN 


A  M  B  R  I  c  A 
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hahtschaTTner&makx 


■  From  the  strikingly  innovative  portraits  of" Bruce  Springsteen  and  John 
Lennon  in  Rolling  Stone  Magazine  to  haunting  images  of  Michael 
Jackson.  Jodie  Foster  and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  for  Vanity  Fair*  Annie 
Leibovitz  has  established  herself  in  20  years  as  the  liveliest,  most  acclaimed 
portrait  photographer  of  our  day.  ■  "Intelligent,"  "boldly  inventive"  and 
"disarmingly  witty"  is  how  critics  describe  her  work,  recently  exhibited  in 
a  one-person  retrospective  at  the  Smithsonian  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

■  "Now.  for  the  first  time.  Annie  Leibovitz  has  made  her  own  selection  of 
the  best  of  her  photographs  and  the  result  is  sensational:  nearly  250 
exquisitely  reproduced  images,  many  never  before  published,  in  a  hand- 
some 1 1  by  13  inch,  smythe-sewn  hardcover  volume  — 
yours  as  a  Conde  Nast  reader  at  a 


SPECIAL  20%  DISCOUNT 


L* 


7or  credit  card  orders 

ZALL 1-800678-5681 

)rder  your  first  edition   copies  of 

innie Leibovitz:  Photographs  1970- 

\990  and  save  20%  off  the  bookstore 

>rice  of  $60.  Call  toll-free  or  send  your 

lame   and    address   with    check    or 

noney  order  for  only  $48*,  plus  $5 

hipping  and  handling  per  copy,  to: 

die  Conde  Nast  Collection 
)ept.  965020,  P.O.  Box  10214 
)es  Moines,  IA  50336 


••-i'l~nts  of  CA,  IA.  "SJ.  NY.  Oil  please  add  -a  l<  -  lux    Pleaae  all..  for  deli  v« 
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he  design  is  Victorian  from  an  old  Royal  Worcester  pattern  book. 
But  the  look  of  Holly  Ribbons  is  very  much  today.  Fresh,  formal,  versatile, 
elegant,  it  speaks  of  quality  in  Fine  Bone  China  edged  in  22  carat  gold. 
Isn't  this  everything  you  want  your  holiday  table  to  say  about  you? 
Righunow  there's  a  special  gift  for  you:  a  free  9"  rimmed  soup  bowl 
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MODERN  AGGIE 

Can  Agnes  Gund, 

the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 

maverick  new  president, 

save  contemporary  art? 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER 


t  certainly  wasn't  your  ladies'-lun- 
cheon  idea  of  what  to  do,"  Agnes 
Gund  says  of  Abby  Aldrich  Rocke- 
feller, one  of  the  founders  of  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
And  one  could  say  the  same  of  Gund's 
approach.  Elected  moma's  president  in 
June,  she  has  nothing  of  the  luncheon 
lady  about  her.  In  fact,  her  ideal  may  be 
closer  to  the  raucous  dinners  Picasso  and 
his  cronies  enjoyed  in  the  early  days  of 
this  century,  when  modern  art  was 
young  and  the  liberating  wind  of  innova- 
tion raced  through  an  art  establishment 
gone  stale  and  self-satisfied.  But  the 
breezes  blowing  through  the  art  world 
today  are  considerably  chillier.  As  art 
prices  plummet,  philanthropy  dwindles, 
and  the  voices  of  censorship  and  repres- 
sion grow  ever  louder,  American  muse- 
ums and  their  supporters  sense  a  very 
different  climate  than  that  of  the  balmy, 
market-driven,  anything-goes  eighties. 


Portrait  of  a  leading  lady:  Agnes  Gund  with 
William  Wegman  models. 


All  of  which  makes  the  election  of 
Gund  to  the  top  executive  post  at  the 
institution  that  invented  the  very  idea 
of  the  modern-art  museum  a  move  of 
tremendous  significance — and  a  clear 
signal  that  MOMA  is  not  going  to  end 
the  century  of  modernism  with  a  sub- 
missive whimper.  Though  the  fifty- 
three-year-old  Cleveland-born  heiress 
is  a  model  of  propriety — a  Park  Avenue 
matron  in  the  classic  mold  of  the  Great 
Ladies  who  have  supported  American 
museums  since  their  inception — her  out- 
ward appearance  is  deceiving.  Beneath 
the  pussycat-bowed  silk  blouses,  the 
tasteful  jewelry,  and  the  low-key,  hesi- 
tant speaking  voice  is  a  woman  of  im- 
mense drive,  tenacity,  and  maverick 
sensibility. 


All  her  life  Gund  has  struggled  to  as- 
sert herself  as  a  woman  in  a  family  and  a 
professional  world  dominated  by  men, 
and  reports  preceding  her  election  that 
she  would  not  be  an  effective  fund-raiser 
for  MOMA  struck  her  as  familiar  crypto- 
sexism.  "Somebody  said  the  other  day 
that  I  can't  pick  up  the  phone  and  get 
$100, 000,"  she  said,  her  voice  dripping 
with  irony  as  she  sat  in  the  living  room 
of  her  sprawling  art-filled  apartment, 
where  she  entertains  some  of  the  richest 
art  patrons  in  the  world.  "The  old  boys' 
school  doesn't  think  that  women  can 
have  the  contacts  and  be  perceived  as 
real  leaders,  and  that's  a  problem.  May- 
be it  can  be  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  I 
do  have  a  connection  to  the  art  world 
that  most  of  these  men  don't  have." 

That  is  putting  it  with  her  characteris- 
tic modesty:  Gund  is  widely  held  to  be 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  members 
of  any  modern-museum  board  in  the 
country — a  savvy  collector,  a  diligent 
student,  a  discoverer  of  new  talent,  and 
a  generous  donor  who  backs  up  her 
sharp  eye  with  her  well-used  checkbook. 
In  choosing  her  to  succeed  Donald  M.ii 
ron,  chairman  and  C.E.O.  o\  the  Paine 
Webber  Group  and  MOMA's  president 
lor  the   last   five  years.   Gund's   fellow 

trustees  (and  especially  the   powerful 
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Rockefellers,  who  are  still  exceptionally 
influential  at  the  museum  they  helped 
launch)  have  made  it  plain  that  their 
flirtation  with  the  Big  Boys  of  Busi- 
ness has  been  replaced  by  a  more  suit- 
able marriage  of  high  finance  and  high 
principles. 

As  one  Museum  of  Modern  Art  trust- 
ee says  of  the  outgoing  president, 
"Don's  from  the  gutter,  and  he  knew 
what  he  was  aiming  at.  I  admit  it  was  for 
his  own  interest,  but  control  of  the  mu- 
seum was  the  only  way  he  had  to  mark 
his  success.  It  wasn't  just  money.  He's 
very,  very  bright.  All  right,  he  came  off 
sort  of  rough  around  the  edges.  He  can't 
handle  artists,  he  doesn't  know  much 
about  art,  and  he  sort  of  stumbled. 
. . .  But  he's  been  vastly  successful." 

It  was  Marron's  business  reputation 
that  got  him  the  presidency  in  the  first 
place,  says  another  MOM  A  board  mem- 
ber. "We  needed  someone  who  could 


up  all  that  1  bought  in  art  in  one  year  and 
then  give  half  of  that  away  to  something 
I  could  affect.  It  was  really  because  of 
the  aids  crisis  and  because  I  felt  that  I 
couldn't  do  anything  to  make  a  dent  in 
that." 

But  it  wasn't  for  lack  of  trying.  "The 
amazing  thing  about  Aggie  is  that  she 
comes  from  a  very  wealthy  family,  but 
she  has  made  that  leap.  She  sticks  her 
neck  out,  like  I  do,"  says  Irene  Dia- 
mond, an  eighty-one-year-old  philan- 
thropist, one  of  whose  recent  grants 
went  toward  hiring  health  educators  to 
distribute  condoms  in  New  York  public 
schools.  "She  could  have  a  perfectly  in- 
teresting, fine  life  without  this,  but  this 
is  what  she  asked  for.  .  .  .  She  does  care 
about  people  and  subjects  that  aren't  al- 
ways popular.  It's  really  unusual  to  find 
that  in  people  who  don't  have  to  look  at 
things  that  aren't  very  much  fun." 

For  Agnes  Gund,  it  wasn't  possible  to 


"He  was  a  tyrant,"  Cleveland-born 
Philip  Johnson  says  of  Gund. 
"He  was  by  far  the  richest  man, 
but  he  was  not  beloved." 


Family  secrets: 
Agnes  had 
no  idea  of  her 
father's  wealth 
until  George 
Gund's  death 
in  1966. 


help  us  through  the  financial  manage- 
ment and  planning.  Don  made  a  deal 
with  Bill  Paley  [former  chairman  of  the 
board]  that  if  Don  was  going  to  shepherd 
that  whole  fund  drive  and  the  building 
project  and  work  on  it  day  after  day  and 
be  the  detail  man,  then  the  trade-off  was 
that  he  had  to  become  president." 

But  Agnes  Gund's  trade-offs  are  of  a 
much  different  nature.  In  addition  to  her 
multimillion-dollar  gifts  to  MOMA  and 
other  museums,  her  philanthropy  has  in- 
cluded causes  that  would  make  some  of 
the  more  conservative  board  members 
blanch  in  horror.  "I  like  to  give  where  I 
can  affect  something,"  says  Gund  of  a 
pro-choice  campaign  to  which  she  con- 
tributed. "I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  add 


turn  away  from  the  AIDS  epidemic  as  it 
began  to  ravage  the  art  community  dur- 
ing the  mid-eighties.  In  fact,  she  was 
partly  responsible  for  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter's own  aids  activism,  and  the  way  the 
two  balance  their  divergent  approaches 
to  that  crisis  gives  some  indication  of  the 
political  skills  Gund  is  likely  to  exercise 
at  MOMA. 

Catherine  Saalfield,  a  twenty-six- 
year-old  video-maker  and  writer,  is  the 
only  one  of  Aggie's  brood  to  become  an 
artist,  albeit  not  the  sort  whose  work  the 
usually  adventurous  Gund  would  likely 
have  gravitated  to  on  her  own.  "One  of 
my  collaborative  tapes  is  called  'Keep 
Your  Laws  off  My  Body,'  '  explains 
Saalfield,  who,  with  the  exception  of  her 
earful  of  studs,  rings,  and  cuffs,  looks 
remarkably  like  her  tall,  robust,  square- 
jawed,  fair-haired  mother.  "It  has  mas- 
sive, massive  cops  from  a  demonstration 
at  City  Hall  that  ACT  UP  did,"  she  con- 
tinues, "intercut  with  me  and  another 
woman  in  her  house,  in  her  bed,  in  her 
bathtub,  in  the  kitchen,  hanging  out.  It 
cuts  back  and  forth  and  then  runs  down 
all  these  different  laws — the  Helms 
amendment,  sodomy  laws,  prostitution, 


obscenity,  pornography,  the  abortion 
laws — things  that  affect  our  bodies  in 
one  way  or  another.  And  when  my 
mother  saw  it  she  said,  'That's  really 
great.  I  see  why  you're  doing  it.  It's  not 
my  kind  of  thing,  but  I  support  you.' 
And  for  her  to  be  able  to  watch  that  foot- 
age, I  think  that's  amazing.  .  .  . 
t  "I  grew  up  with  a  lot  of  gay  men  and 
artists  around.  .  .so  there's  always  been 
an  excuse  for  anybody  like  me.  There's 
not  the  kind  of  conformity  that  you 
might  experience  in  other  wealthy  fam- 
ilies. She  makes  jokes  about  it.  'Oh, 
why  can't  I  have  one  yuppie?'  But  you 
know  she'd  hate  it.  She  would  just  disre- 
spect us  so  much. 

"I'm  very  much  like  her  in  carrying 
out  my  inner  psychological  battles  on 
the  outside,"  Saalfield  says,  flicking  an 
ash  from  her  cigarette  as  she  sits  cross- 
legged  in  her  lower-Manhattan  loft. 
"There  was  a  time  about  six  years  ago, 
when  I  was  at  Brown,  when  she  would 
call  me  in  tears  almost  every  week  to  say 
that  another  friend  of  hers  had  died  of 
AIDS.  At  that  time  I  was  mostly  around 
other  women  and  other  lesbians,  and 
when  I  came  here  she  had  already  been 
giving  money  to  act  UP  and  she  had  co- 
sponsored  an  AIDS  benefit  with  Paula 
Cooper  at  her  gallery." 

One  of  the  moma  shows  Gund  has 
cared  most  deeply  about  in  recent  years 
was  the  1988  exhibition  of  Nicholas 
Nixon's  photographs  of  people  with 
AIDS.  But,  Catherine  Saalfield  points 
out,  "that  was  something  a  lot  of  my 
friends  and  I  had  problems  with.  For 
me,  Nick  Nixon's  photographs  are  in- 
credibly debilitating.  They're  about  de- 
picting lonely,  isolated,  desperate, 
weak,  passive  people  who  are  dying. 
And  that's  not  how  I  experience  my  hun- 
dreds of  friends  who  are  HIV-positive 
and  P.W.A.'s,  and  friends  who  have 
died.  .  .  .  My  mother  was  incredibly 
moved  by  the  show,  and  I  thought  it  was 
great  of  her  to  be  supportive  of  it,  be- 
cause of  its  content.  .  .  .  But  there  was 
an  ACT  UP  demonstration  |at  the  Modern  | 
that  put  her  in  a  difficult  position.  I  have 
a  problem  with  that,  too,  when  it  crosses 
my  mother.  And  it  so  rarely  does  that  I 
just  wanted  to  stay  out  of  it." 

Gund  rarely  wears  her  political  beliefs 
on  her  sleeve,  but  some  observers  won- 
der whether  her  wide  range  of  causes, 
some  of  them  verging  on  the  radical,  can 
be  overlooked  by  the  MOMA  board's  Es 
tablishment  power  bloc,  especially  at  a 
time  when  museums  are  under  attack 
from  reactionary  forces  with  their  own 
political  agendas.  "She's  a  major,  major 
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liberal,"  says  one  curator  at  the  Mod- 
ern, "which  will  probably  destroy  her 
with  the  Rockefellers." 

That  dire  prediction  would  ring  truer 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no  one  at 
MOMA  advances  as  far  as  Aggie  Gund 
has  without  the  support  of  the  founding 
family,  and  especially  that  of  board 
chairman  David  Rockefeller  Sr.  De- 
spite Gund's  love  of  leftish,  libertarian 
causes,  the  elder  Rockefeller's  ulti- 
mate approval  was  an  endorsement  of 
the  values  he  wished  to  see  reinstated 
there  after  a  tumultuous  decade  at  the 
museum. 

And  indeed,  sixty-two  years  after  its 
founding,  MOMA  retains  most  of  its  leg- 
endary stature,  but  has  lost  some  of  the 
sense  of  direction  that  made  its  pioneer- 
ing vision  so  compel- 
ling. During  the  eight- 
ies, racier  institutions 
like  the  Whitney  and  the 
Guggenheim  kept  pace 
with  the  frenetic  contem- 
porary-art scene,  while 
moma  lagged  behind. 
Despite  the  Modern's 
peerless  ability  to  mount 
historical  shows  of 
scholarly  depth,  and  its 
breathtaking  power  to  call  in  on  loan  art 
from  collections  around  the  world — the 
acclaimed  Picasso-Braque  show  of 
1989,  for  example — there  have  been 
some  embarrassing  flops.  Last  season's 
"High  and  Low:  Modern  Art  and  Popu- 
lar Culture,"  co-organized  by  Kirk  Var- 
nedoe,  the  boy-wonder  director  of 
painting  and  sculpture  appointed  with 
much  fanfare  in  1988,  received  one  of 
the  worst  critical  drubbings  in  recent 
memory,  particularly  for  its  weak  cover- 
age of  contemporary  developments.  The 
impending  retirement  of  John  Szar- 
kowski,  longtime  director  of  the  muse- 
um's hugely  influential  photography  de- 
partment, and  the  rumored  departure  of 
other  department  heads  underscore  the 
sense  of  an  institution  in  transition. 
Gund's  particular  gift  for  social  relations 
will  certainly  help  her  calm  the  MOMA 
staff,  notoriously  edgy  even  in  easier 
times.  "They'd  be  friends  of  mine  even 
if  I  weren't  president,"  says  Gund  of  the 
museum's  personnel. 

Gund's  goals  for  MOMA,  however,  are 
clear.  She  is  now  busy  with  fund-raising 
for  contemporary-art  shows  as  well  as  a 
$10  million  moma  film-preservation 
center  to  be  built  in  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. More  exhibition  space  is  also  a  pri- 
ority. The  museum  recently  lost  out  to 
Sony  on  a  site  on  Tenth  Avenue  for  a 


branch  facility  and  will  now  look  else- 
where. 

Her  particular  interest  in  art  educa- 
tion— in  1977  she  set  up  Studio  in  a 
School,  a  nonprofit  organization  to  pro- 
vide instruction  by  artists  in  New  York 
City  public  schools — is  certain  to  be  re- 
flected in  outreach  programs  more  typi- 
cal of  the  populist  thirties  than  of  the 
elitist  eighties.  And  her  philanthropy 
will  perhaps  make  her  colleagues  on  the 
board  reassess  their  own  generosity  at  a 
time  when  fund-raising  is  no  longer 
fueled  by  a  buoyant  art  market.  As  Gund 
notes  matter-of-factly,  "I  give  away, 
proportionately,  a  lot  more  of  what  I 
have  than  they  do." 

That  outspokenness — candor  without 
contentiousness — is   pure   Aggie,    and 


No  sooner  did  Aggie 
come  into  her  inheritance  than 
she  began  collecting  with 
extraordinary  bravery  and  insight. 


most  of  her  friends  would  be  surprised  if 
her  new  position  led  her  to  change  her 
famously  unguarded  demeanor.  "What  I 
love  is  that  she  lets  her  emotions  be  very 
exposed  in  a  manner  I  find  absolutely 
staggering,"  one  fellow  board  member 
observes.  "Aggie  is  someone  who 
would  walk  up  to  you  on  the  street  if  you 
were  a  complete  stranger  and  tell  you  the 
most  intimate  thing."  She  is  already  get- 
ting advice  from  close  friends  and  veter- 
ans of  New  York's  museum  world  to 
tone  down  her  opinions.  Gund  herself 
reports  one  such  incident,  which  oc- 
curred during  a  recent  outing  with  Lin- 
coln Kirstein,  co-founder  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  and  a  MOMA  curatorial 
consultant  in  the  early  years.  "We  were 
walking  up  Madison  and  we  were  by  the 
Whitney.  I  asked  Lincoln,  'What  do  you 
think  about  the  Whitney?'  And  he  said, 
'I  don't  think  about  the  Whitney.  And 
that's  what  you  should  say.' 

"She  absolutely  knows  what  she 
wants  and  just  doesn't  miss  anything 
that's  going  on  around  her,"  says  Mary 
Miss,  a  New  York  artist  who  has  known 
Gund  for  almost  twenty  years. 

"She  has  an  enormous  ego,  enor- 
mous," says  a  member  of  the  MOMA 
board.  "Her  ego  is  probably  as  big  as 
Bill  Paley's  in  certain  ways — but  these 
are    people    who    make    good    leaders. 


.  .  .This  is  a  person  who  suffers  from 
what  we  call  emotional  affect.  She  was 
very  starved  for  love  and  affection  as  a 
child  and  cannot  get  enough,  because 
she  was  obviously  denied  it.  There  will 
never  be  enough  love  for  her." 

Agnes  Gund  was  born  in  1938,  sec- 
ond of  the  six  children  of  George  Gund 
and  the  former  Jessica  Roesler,  and  was 
raised  in  the  family's  big  but  unpreten- 
tious house  in  Beachwood  Village,  out- 
side Cleveland.  "We  were  brought  up  in 
a  male-dominated  environment,"  recalls 
Gordon  Gund,  one  of  Agnes 's  younger 
brothers.  (A  Princeton-based  venture 
capitalist,  he  established  the  RP  Founda- 
tion Fighting  Blindness  to  find  a  cure  for 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  the  hereditary  eye 
disorder  that  left  him  blind  in  1970.) 
Philip  Johnson,  Cleveland-born  and 
Gund's  most  assiduous  mentor  on  the 
moma  board  ("Philip  thinks  he's  the 
queenmaker,"  one  curator  observes), 
has  strong  views  on  George  Gund,  but 
not  very  warm  ones.  "He  was  a  tyrant. 
Gund  was  a  loner,"  Johnson  recalls. 
"He  was  by  far  the  richest  man,  but  he 
was  not  beloved." 

Born  in  1888,  Gund  was  forty-eight 
when  he  married.  "My  father  was  two 
generations  older,"  says  Gordon  Gund. 
"He  was  quite  Victorian,  in  his  way, 
and  strict  in  that  sense.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  us  and  showed  it,  and  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  humor,  but  he  was  of  that 
era  in  his  thinking.  He  felt  because  we 
were  so  much  younger  he  had  to  be  very 
careful  when  he  would  talk  with  us 
about  financial  affairs." 

That  seems  not  to  have  been  very  of- 
ten, for  it  was  not  until  his  death  in  1966 
that  his  children  had  any  idea  of  the  stu- 
pendous scale  of  his  fortune.  (Last  year 
the  clan's  net  worth  was  estimated  to  be 
at  least  $950  million  in  the  Forbes  Four 
Hundred.)  In  a  freewheeling  career  that 
included  running  an  inherited  family 
brewery  in  Ohio,  dealing  real  estate  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  ranching  cattle 
in  Nevada,  and  finally  becoming 
C.E.O.  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Compa- 
ny, the  biggest  bank  in  Ohio,  George 
Gund  was  a  buccaneering  businessman 
of  the  old  school. 

He  also  had  a  keen  eye  for  offbeat 
investments.  Of  German  descent,  Gund 
in  1919  bought  the  American  rights  to 
Kaffee  Hag,  the  first  decaffeinated  cof- 
fee, from  a  U.S.  government  bureau  that 
was  disposing  of  German  properties  al- 
ter World  War  I.  He  bought  the  rights  at 
a  depressed,  postwar  price  and  sold 
them  to  Kellogg' S  in  exchange  for  a 
large    chunk    (Continued   on   page   86) 
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The  world-class  workout  for  those  who  never 
learned  the  difference  between  work  and  play. 


For  those  who  don't  separate 
exercise  for  the  mind  from  exercise 
for  the  body,  we  introduce  the 
NordicSport™  Sport  Simulator™  line 
from  NordicTrack. 

NordicSport™  Ski,  Row  and  Downhill 
represent  a  new  concept  in  world- 
class  sport  simulation  equipment 
designed  to  make  exercise  a  synergy 
of  function  and  fun. 

While  most  other  equipment  is  built 
to  exhaust,  the  NordicSport™  line  is 
built  to  exhilarate.  Each  Sport 
Simulator™  system  is  constructed  of 
state-of-the-art  graphite  composite, 
which  provides  exceptional 
strength,  durability  and  style  plus  a 
sleek,  aerodynamic  look.  One  that 
immediately  catches  your  eye. 
Captures  your  senses.  And  gives 
you  a  whole-body  workout.  One 
that's  both  pleasurable  and 
purposeful. 

Each  major  muscle  group  is  toned. 
The  heart  rate,  elevated.  The  mind, 
focused.  The  spirit,  refreshed. 

So  call  us  today.  And  find  out  why 
there  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  difference 
between  work 
and  play. 

IT** 
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For  a  free  video  and  brochure,  call  1-800-445-2231  ext.  96SK1 

NordicTrack,  Inc.,  A  CML  Company,  141  Jonathan  Boulevard  North,  Chaska,  MN  55318 
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(Continued  from  page  72)  of  that  com- 
pany's stock.  (Kellogg's,  however,  had 
trouble  marketing  the  new  product  and 
sold  it  to  General  Foods.)  As  Philip 
Johnson  phrases  it,  "That's  where  Ag- 
gie's money  is  sitting  now,  in  corn- 
Hakes." 

The  elder  Gund  was  determined  not  to 
have  his  children  spoiled  by  wealth. 
Like  the  patriarch  of  another  dynasty 
that  started  out  in  Cleveland,  the  Rocke- 
fellers, he  insisted  that  the  youngsters 
have  chores  and  small  allowances. 
"It's  Cleveland  and  it's  Calvinist," 
says  Philip  Johnson  of  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. "Somehow  the  Middle 
West  got  more  Calvinist  than  the  East 
Coast." 

"We  were  not  brought  up  in  a  rich 


setts,  architect.  "Aggie  was  put  in  the 
position  of  the  one  who  helped  raise  the 
kids.  It  was  tough  for  her  to  take  on  that 
weight.  But  she  was  incredible,  in  a  way 
replacing  our  mother  and  trying  to  hold 
the  family  together." 

The  self-denial  thrust  upon  Agnes 
marked  her  development,  leading  her  to 
choose  a  supporting  role  rather  than  a 
supported  one.  But  it  is  also  the  source 
of  Gund's  most  salient  personality 
trait.  As  one  friend,  the  New  York- 
based  art  historian  and  writer  Gabriella 
De  Ferrari,  says,  "Aggie  is  a  very  ma- 
ternal and  nurturing  woman,  and  that  is 
how  it  began." 

Still,  the  strain  took  its  toll  on  the  ad- 
olescent; she  recalls  the  brusque  way  in 
which  the  news  of  her  mother's  death 


"She  jokes,  'Oh,  why  can't 
I  have  one  yuppie?' 
But  she'd  hate  it.  She  would  just 
disrespect  us  so  much." 


MOMA  mama: 
Gund's  artist 
daughter, 
Catherine,  with 
son  David,  top, 
and  daughters 
Anna  and 
Jessica,  left. 


milieu,"  reminisces  Agnes  Gund.  "We 
were  brought  up  perfectly  well-off  and 
with  the  most  expensive  schools  and 
camps,  but  we  didn't  have  fancy 
clothes,  we  didn't  go  to  Broadway  and 
stay  at  the  Carlyle.  In  some  ways  we 
were  quite  handicapped  because  we 
went  to  places  with  young  people  who 
had  much  more  money  and  we  were  sort 
of  the  poor  people  out." 

But  a  far  more  difficult  part  of  grow- 
ing up,  especially  for  Aggie,  was  the 
seven-year  battle  her  mother  waged 
against  cancer  before  dying  in  1954  at 
the  age  of  fifty.  "My  father  had  divided 
business  and  family,  and  family  was  my 
mother's  concern,"  explains  Graham 
Gund,   now  a  Cambridge,    Massachu- 


was  broken  to  her  at  Miss  Por- 
ter's School  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  where  she  was 
taken  for  a  drive  to  avoid  creat- 
ing a  scene.  In  teenage  rebel- 
lion against  her  father,  Aggie 
rejected  his  offer  to  "get  her 
into"  Wellesley,  and  went  in- 
stead to  Connecticut  College. 
It  was  a  mistake,  she  now  ad- 
mits, because  the  art-history  courses 
there  were  so  limited.  Whatever  the 
economies  imposed  by  the  parsimoni- 
ous George  Gund,  he  indulged  himself 
in  art. 

Agnes  Gund  has  no  doubt  where  her 
deepest  passion  comes  from.  "It  was 
obviously  living  in  a  household  with  the 
walls  covered  with  art.  My  father  had 
very  eclectic  taste.  It  included  insipid 
pictures  of  women  standing  with  their 
toes  in  pools  of  water.  These  boys 
would  come  over  to  see  me  when  I  was 
a  teenager,  boys  who  I  thought  were 
interested  in  me,  but  were  really  inter- 
ested in  seeing  this  airbrushed  nude  in 
the  hallway.  But  my  father  also  accu- 
mulated marvelous  German  drawings, 
western  art — Remington  and  Russell — 
as  well  as  the  wonderful  Spanish  artist 
Sorolla." 

And  no  sooner  did  Aggie  come  into 
her  inheritance  than  she  began  collecting 


on  her  own,  at  first  conservatively — her 
"first  serious  purchase"  was  a  Henry 
Moore — but  very  soon  with  extraordi- 
nary bravery  and  insight.  "At  a  young 
age  Aggie  was  buying  extremely  adven- 
turous works  of  art,"  says  Angela 
Westwater,  a  SoHo  art  dealer  whose 
daughter's  godparents  include  both 
Gund  and  Donald  Marron.  "Although  it 
took  great  imagination  and  daring  to 
make  those  purchases,  they  also  might 
have  increased  her  confidence,  because 
all  of  those  choices  were  certainly  very 
intelligent  ones.  If  one  wants  to  talk 
about  track  records,  she's  got  a  great 
one."  She  also  got  her  brother  Graham 
interested  in  contemporary  art,  and  to- 
day he  is  invariably  listed  among  the 
country's  most  important  collectors, 
with  holdings  that  many  believe  even 
surpass  his  sister's. 

But  Agnes's  first  marriage,  to  Al- 
brecht  Saalfield,  then  a  private-school 
teacher,  did  not  do  as  much  to  build  her 
self-esteem.  She  followed  him  to  vari- 
ous faculty  and  administrative  postings 
in  Australia  (at  the  Timbertop,  the 
school  in  Geelong  where  Prince  Charles 
was  a  student),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut.  For  the  grounds  of  their 
house  in  Greenwich  she  commissioned 
Claes  Oldenburg  to  create  a  huge 
sculpture  of  a  baseball  mitt.  "I  remem- 
ber her  saying  she  was  very  upset," 
one  friend  recalls,  "because  somebody 
came  to  see  the  Oldenburg  and  they 
were  talking  to  her  husband  and  ignor- 
ing her,  presuming  the  man  must  be  the 
collector." 

When  Brecht  Saalfield  decided  to  go 
to  Boston  University  School  of  Law, 
Aggie  enrolled  for  a  master's  degree  in 
art  history  at  Harvard's  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "She  did  it  be- 
cause she  also  felt  it  was  the  only  way 
people  would  take  her  seriously,  be- 
cause it's  very  hard  to  be  respected  by 
professionals  in  the  art  world  if  you're  a 
volunteer,"  says  Gabriella  De  Ferrari, 
who  met  Gund  in  that  program. 

No  sooner  had  Brecht  Saalfield  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  than  he  decided  to 
put  his  new  professional  expertise  to 
work  by  representing  himself  in  di- 
vorce proceedings  against  Aggie.  "I 
can't  believe  I  put  him  through  law 
school  and  now  he's  suing  me  for  di- 
vorce," one  friend  recalls  her  saying 
plaintively. 

In  1981,  Aggie  Gund  moved  to  New 
York,  settling  into  a  Park  Avenue  apart-    w 
ment    that    soon    became    the    bustling 
nerve  center  of  her  family  and  a  mecca     . 
for  the  art  world.  Christine  Burgin,  who    * 
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now  owns  a  SoHo  art  gallery,  was  hired 
to  organize  Gund's  library.  "Every 
hour  on  the  hour  there  was  somebody 
delivering  something  because  of  some- 
thing Aggie  had  done  for  them,"  Bur- 
gin  remembers.  "It  just  seemed 
charmed  to  me." 

In  1987,  Gund  married  Daniel  Sha- 
piro, a  Brooklyn-born  attorney  who  last 
spring,  with  his  wife's  encouragement, 
opened  a  new  Manhattan  practice  spe- 
cializing in  art,  cultural-  and  intellectu- 
al-property law.  He  gets  along  well  with 
his  stepchildren — David,  Catherine,  Jes- 
sica, and  Anna.  As  Catherine  Saalfield 
says,  "Daniel  knows  who  he  is.  He's 
not  someone  who  would  get  frazzled  by 
any  decision  on  my  mother's  part.  I 
think  Daniel's  really  good  for  her  in  that 
way.  They've  got  different 
temperaments:  she's  fast- 
fast-fast,  and  he  takes  his 
time  on  things.  He  knows 
that  he's  got  his  own  life, 
and  I  think  that's  one  of  the 
most  important  things.  It 
seems  like  a  perfect  situation 
to  me." 

As  it  did  to  several  hun- 
dred art-world  regulars  who 
celebrated  the  union  at  a  lav- 
ish wedding  party  at  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden.  Though  the  June  date 
conflicted  with  Documenta.  the  interna- 
tional avant-garde  art  show  held  every 
five  years  in  Kassel,  Germany,  several 
guests  cut  their  trips  short  to  attend  the 
festivities,  which  included  everyone 
from  Roy  Lichtenstein  to  Anne  Bass  to 
Robert  Mapplethorpe  to  the  family's 
household  help. 

Aside  from  her  devotion  to  moma 
(she  became  a  trustee  in  1976),  Gund's 
major  undertaking  in  her  new  New  York 
life  has  been  Studio  in  a  School,  which 
now  sends  artists  to  teach  in  1 10  public 
elementary  schools  and  thirteen  public 
high  schools  in  all  five  boroughs.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Saturday  classes  she 
and  her  siblings  took  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  an  experience  she 
wants  to  replicate  for  children  at  a  time 
when  New  York's  budget  crisis  has 


right.'  Because  that  was  what  I  was 
brought  up  on.  And  I  was  always  the 
one  that  wasn't  good." 

But  just  how  good  is  Studio  in  a 
School,  and  how  much  can  it  accom- 
plish in  the  face  of  the  terrifying  social 
ills  besetting  the  city?  As  Gund  notes, 
10  to  20  percent  of  the  students  at  one 
Manhattan  school  live  in  the  local 
homeless  shelter.  At  another  school,  in 
the  Bronx,  a  third  of  the  children  in 
one  class  have  a  parent  who  has  suf- 
fered from  aids  or  another  drug-related 
disability.  One  skeptical  New  York 
artist  comments,  "I  do  feel  that  before 
you  give  kids  art  supplies  it's  nice  to 
give  them  basic  health  care,  food, 
clothes." 

But  that's  not  what  some  education 


"Her  visual  sharpness  is  genuine" 
says  Jasper  Johns. 
"And  there  are  very  few  people 
of  whom  you  can  say  that." 


professionals  think.  Dr.  Matthew  B. 
Miles  of  the  Center  for  Policy  Research, 
a  New  York  group  that  evaluates  inno- 
vative elementary-  and  secondary-school 
programs  and  with  researcher  John  Mor- 
rison appraised  the  high-school  compo- 
nent of  Studio  in  a  School,  acknowl- 
edges that  "these  kids  really  do  have 
very  chaotic,  difficult,  and  hard  lives. 
You  have  to  accept  the  testimony  they 
give.  It's  a  restorative — it  puts  kids  in 
touch  with  themselves,  it  builds  self- 
esteem.  It's  a  program  that  in  one 
can't  fault.  Anything  that 
students'  engagement — 
does — is  going  to  make  a 


sense  you 
heightens 
which  this 
difference." 

Much  in  the  way,  in  fact,  that  art  has 
made  all  the  difference  in  Agnes 
Gund's  life.  The  creative  process  is 
central  to  her  existence.  As  Nancy  Ro- 
sen, a  New  York-based  public-art  ad- 


threatened  art  classes  as  an  expendable      viser,  puts  it,  "Art  is  a  part  of  Aggie's 
frill.  life  that  she  can't  live  without,   in  a 

very  basic  way." 

No  people  understand  that  better  than 
the  artists  who  know  Gund  well,  ranging 
from  the  most  celebrated  international 
masters  to  those  still  struggling  for  rec- 
ognition. Jasper  Johns,  widely  consid- 
ered to  be  the  greatest  living  American 
artist,  is  taking  a  midday  break  in  the 
living  room  of  his  East  Side  town  house. 


As  Gund  surveys  a  Lower  East  Side 
schoolroom  full  of  eight-year-olds 
thumping  away  on  modeling  clay  and 
studding  it  with  translucent  plastic  jew- 
els, her  face  glows  with  delight.  "The 
best  thing  about  this  program,"  she 
says,  "is  that  there's  no  right  or  wrong. 
It's  never  'Oh,  look,  Jimmy,  you  got  it 
right,    but,    Kathy,    you   didn't   get    it 


which  resembles  a  monastery  for  a  very 
rich  and  tasteful  abbot.  Long,  long 
pauses  separate  his  sentences,  but  when 
he  speaks  of  Agnes  Gund  he  is  full  of 
conviction.  "Her  visual  sharpness  is 
genuine,"  he  drawls.  "And  there  are 
very  few  people  of  whom  you  can  say 
that.  Her  things  seem  to  be  acquired 
with  the  idea  that  some  institution  will 
need  them."  Indeed,  Gund  bought  two 
of  Johns's  finest  paintings:  Map  (1963), 
earmarked  for  eventual  donation  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum,  and  Between  the 
Clock  and  the  Bed  (1981),  already  given 
to  MOMA. 

But  Gund's  range,  unlike  that  of 
many  other  collectors  and  donors,  is 
panoramic.  In  the  past  year  alone,  for 
example,  her  gifts  to  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art  have  included  a  Minimalist 
canvas  by  Agnes  Martin,  an  exuberant 
piece  from  Frank  Stella's  "Cones  and 
Pillars"  series,  a  forbidding  rolled-lead 
sculpture  by  Richard  Serra,  Red 
Grooms 's  rowdy  assemblage  Looking 
Along  Broadway  Towards  Grace 
Church,  and  a  cartoonish  Ku  Klux  Klan 
painting  by  Philip  Guston. 

One  fellow  member  of  moma's  paint- 
ing-and-sculpture-acquisitions  panel 
confides  that  "there  are  a  couple  of  peo- 
ple on  this  committee,  who  shall  remain 
nameless,  who  say,  'Oh.  I  love  that!  I 
have  one  of  those.'  That  is  not  the  way 
you  approach  a  collection.  I  have  never 
had  the  feeling  that  Aggie  has  pushed  a 
personal  agenda  on  anybody.  .  .  .  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  person  who,  because 
she  buys  something  for  herself,  ap- 
proaches the  museum  from  a  personal 
point  of  view." 

Because  of  her  disinterested  ethic. 
Gund's  personal  impact  on  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art — and  the  art  world  in 
general — is  anticipated  with  great  hope 
by  many  out  of  the  mainstream  of  power 
and  prestige.  In  Tribeca,  Mary  Miss 
lives  in  much  less  exalted  surroundings 
than  Jasper  Johns.  Her  fifth-floor  walk- 
up  instantly  indicates  that  she  hasn't  got- 
ten rich  from  her  art.  This  is  not 
surprising,  in  that  Miss's  potent,  site- 
specific  installations,  which  often  re- 
semble enigmatic  works  of  architecture, 
are  not  readily  collectible  in  the  way 
paintings  and  movable  sculptures  arc 

"A  long  time  ago  I  decided  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  operating  the  way  men 
were,"  says  Miss.  "I  stepped  out  of  the 
gallery  world.  I've  taken  a  different 
route,  and  I  think  Aggie  has  clone  thai  as 
well.  The  regular  collector  accumulates 
artists  as  jewels  or  baubles  or  decoration 
or  entertainment.   But  with  Aggie  one 
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NOVEL 


'From  maharajahs  to  murder, 
INDIA  GATE  is  an  important 

and  engaging  achievement 

Combines  pageantry  with 
immense  suspense." 

— DOMINICK  DUNNE 

"A  wonderful  novel — full  of 
surprises,  textured  and  richly- 
drawn  characters  on  a  fascinating 
stage,  and  a  story  that  keeps  you 
guessing  until  the  very  end. . . . 
A  significant  piece  of  fiction." 
—ROBERT  LINDSEY,  author  of 
The  Falcon  and  theSnowmc 

"A  vibrant  tale . . .  sensuous  an 
expansive."  ^Publishers  Week, 
Now  at  your  bookstore. 
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feels  that  you're  engaging  her  almost  as 
you  would  another  artist. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  this  appointment,"  continues  Miss 
about  her  most  supportive  patron,  "is 
that  Aggie's  going  to  be  there  and  she's 
going  to  know  the  right  answers  to  this 
onslaught  we're  feeling.  I  find  it  terri- 
bly frightening  that  somehow  this  psy- 
chic, spiritual,  emotional,  sexual  inner 
life  that  we  all  share — and  that  artists 
look  at  more  than  most — is  a  threat  to 
America." 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  expect 
that  during  the  nineties  all  American 
museums  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
stand  to  defend  the  creative  freedom  ele- 
mental to  all  great  (or  even  good)  art. 
But  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  has  a 
special  mission  to  protect  the  values  it 
codified  in  defining  the  art  of  this  centu- 
ry. Canny,  nonconfrontational,  but  cou- 
rageous, Agnes  Gund  could  well  find 
herself  in  a  role  she  did  not  seek  but  will 
not  shirk. 

Will  Agnes  Gund  be  the  one  to  push 
back  the  rising  forces  that  see  modern  art 
as  alienating  rather  than  enlivening,  as  a 
menace  rather  than  transcendent?  "If 
she  doesn't,  nobody  can,"  says  eighty- 
five-year-old  Philip  Johnson,  one  of  the 
last  active  survivors  of  MOMA  from  its 
early  glory  days,  more  than  six  decades 
ago,  before  Agnes  Gund  was  even  born. 
"She's  the  one  fair  hope  we  have  of  her 
generation." 

The  effect  of  her  elevation  on  the 
moma  board  is  already  palpable.  "Ag- 
gie's attitudes  are  something  we  have 
longed  for  at  the  museum,"  says  trustee 
Barbara  Jakobson.  "It's  inspiring,  and  I 
absolutely  feel  the  passion  is  communi- 
cable. You  always  want  to  give  your  all 
to  someone  who's  giving  as  much  as  she 
is.  And  she's  doing  it  with  the  kind  of 
impulses  I  associate  with  those  who 
founded  the  museum." 

Not  surprisingly,  Gund  can  think  of 
no  better  role  model  than  Abby  Aldrich ' 
Rockefeller,  the  redoubtable  wife  of 
John  D.  junior  and  mother  of  Nelson  and 
David  senior,  and  one  of  the  three  wom- 
en who  founded  the  museum  in  1929.  "I 
would  like  to  feel  that  I  could  have  that 
same  passion  that  she  had,"  says  Gund, 
obviously  unaware  that  in  many  pec 
pie's  eyes  that  is  beyond  dispute.  Or  that 
at  this  stage  in  her  life  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  comparisons. 

Agnes  Gund  has  long  since  become 
her  own  woman.  And,  says  her  friend 
and  mentor  Irene  Diamond,  "if  they'll 
just  let  her  be  herself,  she'll  be  absolute 
ly  fantastic."  I  1 
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A..A;UklA  *»t  ealart  triratinnc; 


THIS  IS  A  PICTURE  OF  A  40- 
YEAR  OLD  WOMAN,  OR  PER- 
HAPS JUST  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  WAY  A  40-YEAR 
OLD  WOMAN  FEELS.  SHE  IS  A  WOMAN  WHO 
DOES  NOT  FEEL  HER  AGE,  OR  THINK  HER 
AGE,  OR  ACT  HOWEVER  IT  IS  HER  AGE  IS 
SUPPOSED  TO  ACT.  IF  AGES  ARE  TO  BE  BE- 
LIEVED, WE  GROW  OLD  FROM  THE  MOMENT 
WE  ARE  BORN.  IF  AGES  ARE  TO  BE  BELIEVED, 
WE  STOP  BEFORE  EXPERIENCE  TEACHES  US 
TO  START.  IF  YOU  BELIEVE  YOUR  AGE,  YOU 
MIGHT  NOT  CLIMB  WHATEVER  HILLS  YOU 
ARE  SUPPOSEDLY  OVER.  IF  YOU  BELIEVE  25 
OR  30  OR  48  OR  62,  YOU  MIGHT  BELIEVE  IT  IS 
TIME    TO    STOP    WHEN    YOU    ARE    REALLY 

JUST  BEGINNING  TO  GO. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  LUCKY,  YOU  LEARN  TO  WALK 
FROM  ALMOST  THE  MOMENT  YOU  ARE  BORN. 
IF  YOU  ARE  LUCKY,  YOU  HAVE  FEET  AND  YOU 
USE  THEM,  AND  IF  YOU  ARE  SMART  YOU  HAVE 
SHOES  TO  MOVE  YOU  ALONG.  SHOES  LIKE 
THE  AIR  PROGRESS  FROM  NIKE,  SHOES  WITH 

THE  SUPERIOR  CUSH- 
; ;..:-  IONING  OF  NIKE-AIRf 

^mmmmtmmm*^    shoes  that  are 

COMFORTABLE,  SHOES  THAT  ACTUALLY  FIT. 
IF  YOU  ARE  LUCKY,  YOU  WALK  AS  LONG  AS 
YOU  CAN,  AS  WELL  AS  YOU  CAN,  FOR  AS 
FAR  AS  YOU  WANT  TO  GO.  AND  THEN  IF 
ANYONE  SAYS  YOU'RE  OVER  THE  HILL,  YOU 
CAN  TELL  THEM  YOU    WALKED 

EVERY  STEP  OF  THE  WAY. 


For  your  free  copy  of  the  NIKE  Women's  Source  Book,  a  complete  guide  to  NIKE  Fitness 
Shoes  and  Apparel,  call  1-800-422-3177. 
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KEILLOR  ON  THE  LOOSE 

In  his  new  novel,  small-town 
America's  resident  humorist  runs  wild 

on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 


I1 

^^_  arnson   Keillor   seems   like 
I  the  last  of  the  citizen-states- 
I  men.  His  height,  his  bear- 
I  ing,    are   almost   Lincoln- 
v         W  esque.  A  shy  guy  in  a  bow 
^^^^   tie,  he  has  a  courtly  sense  of 
community.  In  his  weekly  reports  from 
the  imaginary  town  of  Lake  Wobegon 
(made  famous  on  Prairie  Home  Com- 
panion and  his  current  series,  Garrison 
Keillor's  American  Radio  Company),  his 
voice  carries  a  front-porch  resonance,  as 
if  he'd  wedged  a  Halloween  pumpkin  on 
his  head.   Echoing  Thornton  Wilder' s 


BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


Our  Town,  his  Lake  Wobegon  sketches 
unfold  on  a  school  auditorium  of  the 
mind,  a  wooden  stage  stored  with  memo- 
ries of  cider,  pies  left  on  the  sill  to  cool, 
church  socials. 

It's  easy  to  dismiss  this  as  Norman 
Rockwell  nostalgia.  But  like  Wilder's 
enduring  play,  Keillor's  radio  mono- 
logues and  his  stories  in  Lake  Wobegon 
Days  smuggle  cinders  within  the 
schmaltz.  Behind  the  calendar  art  hangs 
a  lonely  backdrop  of  hardship,  igno- 
rance, exclusion.  Our  Puritan  forebears 
still  cast  a  frost.  Himself  a  product  of 


Garrison 
Keillor 
Getting  in 
touch  with 
his  bad  self. 


Puritan  stock,  Keillor  wishes  to  thaw 
that  frost  with  the  warmth  of  his  breath. 
His  humor  isn't  harsh  but  humanizing. 
He  practices  comedy  as  a  healing  art.  It 
must  be  a  burden,  being  so  judicious. 
Because  lately  this  goody-goody  has 
been  getting  in  touch  with  his  bad  self, 
as  they  say  in  the  rough  part  of  town. 
Loosening  his  bow  tie,  Garrison  Keillor 
has  begun  to  boogie. 

I  can  remember  when  I  received  my 
first  fright.  It  came  when  Keillor  made 
an  actual  off-color  remark  on  his  radio 
show.  It  began  innocently  enough.  He 
was  doing  his  usual  wrap  from  Lake 
Wobegon,  describing  a  farmer  return- 
ing home  after  a  hard  day's  work  and 
embracing  his  wife.  Fade  out  to  the  next 
morning,  when  we  find  the  wife  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  husband  in  bed,  sniffing 
his  salty  fingers,  which  smell  of  tuna. 
Wet  fingers?  Tuna?  I  was  so  stunned  I 
nearly  dropped  my  styling  comb.  Not 
only  had  Keillor  cracked  a  dirty  joke,  but 
he  had  resorted  to  that  old  standby  about 
women  smelling  like  fish.  I  wasn't  the 
only  listener  who  hit  a  snag.  The  studio 
audience  was  also  nonplussed.  After  trip- 
ping over  his  own  tongue,  it  took  a  second 
or  two  for  Keillor  to  regain  his  footing. 

At  the  time  I  chalked  this  up  to  a  mo- 
mentary lapse  in  taste.  But  then  Publish- 
ers Weekly  ran  an  item  about  an  anti- 
censorship  event  M.C.'d  by  Keillor  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  where  he  zapped  the  glit- 
terati with  "a  long,  zealously  rhymed 
poem  about  the  pleasures  of  pissing." 
Sample  lyric:  "For  everyone,  it's  pretty 
great  /  to  urinate..."  Who  does  he 
think  he  is,  I  wondered,  Garrison 
"Dice"  Keillor?  And  now  we  have  his 
new  novel,  WLT:  A  Radio  Romance  (Vi- 
king), which  he  really  lets  rip  with  the 
raunch.  It's  the  sort  of  romp  which  re- 
viewers invariably  describe  as  "uproari- 
ous" and  "Rabelaisian."  Garrison  Keil- 
lor has  never  been  more  buxom! 

True  enough,  the  book  abounds  in 
vacuum-packed  energy.  Situated  in 
downtown  Minneapolis,  radio  station 
WLT  was  founded  in  1926  by  the  broth- 
ers Roy  and  Ray  Soderbjerg  to  promote 
their  restaurant.  (The  call  letters  stand 
for  With  Lettuce  and  Tomato.)  Ray  is 
the  doer;  Roy,  the  dreamer.  While  Ray 
is  out  spearing  every  woman  in  sight, 
Roy  is  building  transmitters  into  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  Neither  one  of  them 
regards  radio  as  a  bringer  of  light.  "Af- 
ter a  year  they  had  broadcast  more  words 
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Time  is  an  invisible  jewel.  We  pride  ourselves 

on  bringing  tts  secret  to  light. 
Raymond  Weil. 
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Our  guarantee:  Every  item  we  sell  ■will 


You 


The  icicles  have  signed  a  lease.  They've  become 
permanent  residents.  While  you're  both  holed  up  inside. 
Getting  cabin  fever. 

This  is  not  fun.  Definitely. 

Fun  would  be  going  outside  in  genuine  Eddie  Bauer 

parkas,  insulated  with  Premium 
Bauer  Goose  Down  and  comfort 
^  rated  to  at  least  -25  °F. 

rici\^p  TO       ^u  cou^  snap tne  st°rm 

flaps  over  the  two-way  zipper, 

/^/~YtfY|£*    fill!"       Pu^  UP  t^ie  down-insulated 

detachable  hood,  and  go 

sometime.  ^J^lrr" 

Now  that  .would  be  run. 
In  a  men's  Ridgeline®  or  women's  Snowline®  parka, 
exclusively  created  by  Eddie  Bauer. 
^^  If  only  you  had  one.  Better  call.  Thank  goodness  they  deliver. 


Men's  Ridgeline  Parka  (shown):  $210.  (Tall  sizes  $225)  Colors:  pine  or  indigo.  Nine  sizes. 
Women's  Snowline  Parka:  $175.  Colors:  azure,  loden  or  rust.  Eight  sizes. 


Visit  our  stores  or  order  now:  1-800-426-8020. 
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Each  Piece  is  a  Signed  Original 


America's  Outdoor  Outfitter  Since  1920.  Available  at  over  200  locations  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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than  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  most  of  it 
small  talk,  chatter,  rat  droppings."  And 
both  fear  that  the  open  mike  is  an  invita- 
tion to  disaster.  Who  knows  what  nut 
case  might  wander  in  off  the  street? 
"Someone  who'd  burst  into  a  joke  about 
humping  a  sheep,  or  launch  into  the  one 
about  the  young  man  from  Antietam 
who  loved  horse  turds  so  well  he  could  eat 
'em."  Despite  an  occasional  rattler  from 
WLT's  Studio  B,  which  seems  stricken 
by  an  ancient  curse  ( '  'Reed  Seymour  once 
got  the  hiccups  so  bad  he  lost  his  partial 
plate  and  had  to  gum  the  newscast"),  the 
station  becomes  a  license  to  print  money. 
Every  local  business  elbows  to  become  a 
sponsor.  Its  on-air  talent  become  stars. 
Only  the  advent  of  television  begins  to 
close  the  flaps  on  this  bazaar. 

With  its  wingspan  of  sixty-some 
years,  WLT  is  a  pop  history  of  heartland 
America,  as  full  of  bustle  as  a  Preston 
Sturges  film,  crammed  with  period  de- 
cor, bygone  products,  and  slang  ("the 
big  stoopnagel!").  At  times  the  book 
spills  out  of  its  frame.  There  are  also 
smooth  passes,  such  as  this  aside  about  a 
culture  snob:  "Vesta  always  held  to  the 
If-I-can-help-but-one-person-out-there 


There's  a  band  of  tension  around 
Keillor's  new  novel,  as  if  he 
were  itching  to  tell  his  more  deadbeat 
admirers,  Buzz  off. 


standard  of  success,  a  standard  that 
leaves  little  room  for  failure."  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  Roy  the 
dreamer,  who  claims  literacy  has  sissi- 
fied  radio.  True  radio  reached  into  the 
ether,  aspiring  to  the  condition  of 
soundscape.  "It  is  dreamlike,  precogni- 
tive,  primitive,  intimate,"  the  play- 
ground of  the  unconscious.  But  what- 
ever hopes  Roy  harbored  for  radio  have 
been  trampled  underfoot  by  rampant 
commercialism.  The  very  air  seemed 
plastered  with  billboards.  And  televi- 
sion, even  more  packaged  than  radio, 
puts  the  audience  into  an  even  busier 
trance.  Salesmanship  has  plugged  anoth- 
er pathway  to  the  soul. 

But  such  ideas  have  to  be  picked  like 
sound  bites  out  of  the  stomach  rumble  of 
filler,  flimsy  characterization,  and  minor      Keillor  even  makes  hemorrhoid  jokes.  O 
intrigue  that  make  up  so  much  of  WLT.      Lord,  has  it  come  to  this? 
After  a  while  the  entire  cast  seem  to  Let's  extend  Keillor  the  benefit  of  the 

have  their  candied  faces   smushed      doubt  (I'm  in  a  m;     ap  mood),  and  con- 


against  the  sound-booth  glass.  Solitude 
doesn't  seem  so  bad  after  you've  been 
clogged  in  a  studio  for  several  hundred 
pages  with  all  these  "colorful"  charac- 
ters from  yesteryear. 

The  novel's  sexual  exploits  release  lit- 
tle steam.  They  add  to  the  blockage. 
Even  though  Ray,  sporting  sea-horse- 
patterned  silk  socks  and  smoking  Cuban 
cigars,  seems  like  an  S.  J.  Perelman 
dandy,  the  hedonism  in  WLT  tends  to  be 
on  the  backward  side.  "Darrell's  sister 
Sally  had  a  lot  of  boyfriends  and  when  one 
of  them  drove  in  the  yard  and  honked,  she 
went  out  and  pulled  up  her  skirt  and  lay  in 
the  back  seat  with  him  on  top  of  her,  his 
hairy  butt  bumping  like  a  sonofagun,  and 
she  barked  and  howled  like  a  barnyard 
dog."  The  limericks  in  the  novel  are  cut 
from  the  same  hickory  switch. 

There  was  an  old  fellow  named  Al 
Who  wouldn't  take  any  old  gal 
He  preferred  one  with  boobs 
And  Fallopian  tubes 
And  perhaps  a  vaginal  canal. 

In  WLT,  the  vaginal  canal  isn't  ex- 
plored as  intently  as  the  digestive  tract. 
Along  with  a  limerick  which  zealously 
rhymes  fairies  with 
dingleberries,  Garrison 
"Dice"  Keillor  bangs 
the  pipes  in  his  odes  to 
personal  plumbing. 
"Sometimes  they  suf- 
fered from  the  runs  and 
.  .  .  sometimes  they 
made  gorgeous  stools 
the  size  of  rats  and  other 
times  they  shot  out  tiny 
pellets  as  hard  as  shot- 
gun shells,  but  whenever  you  were  around 
The  Rankins  [a  gospel  group],  the  main 
topic  was  shit." 

Outhouse  humor  per  se  isn't  the  prob- 
lem. It's  that  in  his  desire  to  shuck  his 
homespun  image  Keillor  commits  over- 
kill. It's  not  enough  for  him  to  expose  a 
female  vocalist  who  sounds  young  and 
svelte  on  the  air  as  a  broken-down  barge 
with  "fat,  big  blocks  of  blubber  around 
her  knees."  No,  he  compounds  her  sup- 
posed offense  by  having  her  nicotine- 
stained  accompanist  testify,  "I  can  tell 
the  moment  she  gets  cramps,  she  sort  of 
grins,  a  death's-head  grin,  and  she  leans 
slightly  to  the  left  and  out  it  comes,  si- 
lent and  deadly,  smells  like  death  on  a 
bun.  If  you  had  to  spend  time  with  an 
old  fartsack  iike  her,  you'd  smoke  too." 


cede  that  Mr.  Poo-poo  Doo-doo  found 
himself  in  an  honest  bind.  Taking  his 
cue  from  Constance  Rourke's  classic 
study,  American  Humor,  the  critic  Rich- 
ard Chase  observes  that  our  homespun 
legends  veer  wildly  between  extremes, 
from  being  "meditative,  soliloquizing, 
oddly  indirect,  covert,  and  sad"  to  strut- 
ting around  the  henhouse,  being  loud, 
boastful,  rhetorical.  In  his  Lake  Wobe- 
gon legends  Keillor  has  mastered  the  re- 
clusive, melancholy  mode.  His  blue 
notes  send  shadows  across  the  still  wa- 
ters. With  WLT  he's  trying  to  load  his 
horn  and  bust  a  hole  in  the  sentimental 
mist,  belly  up  with  the  boys  in  the  back 
room.  More  grog,  innkeeper!  He's  out 
to  shed  his  folksy  image.  Not  only  are 
WLT's  listeners  derided  as  a  bunch  of 
potato-heads,  but  the  epilogue  to  the 
novel  is  a  weirdly  out-of-whack  chapter 
about  the  parasitic  nature  of  celebrity 
identification.  So  cranky  is  this  epilogue 
that  it's  as  if  he's  extracting  a  pound  of 
flesh  from  the  reader  for  whatever  plea- 
sure he  provided  in  the  earlier  pages. 
That's  the  strange  ambivalence  of  WLT. 
Keillor  seeks  to  solidify  his  standing  as  an 
eminent  crowd  pleaser  in  the  tradition  of 
Mark  Twain,  yet  ring  himself  with  bug 
repellent.  There's  a  band  of  tension 
around  WLT,  as  if  Keillor  were  itching  to 
tell  his  more  deadbeat  admirers.  Buzz  off. 

They  won't  buzz.  For  fans  and  re- 
viewers alike.  Garrison  Keillor  has  be- 
come a  beloved  institution.  To  booksell- 
ers, he's  a  blue-chip  franchise.  Along 
with  a  thumping  250,000-copy  first 
printing,  WLT:  A  Radio  Romance  fea- 
tures a  special  limited  edition  signed  by 
the  author  and  an  audiocassette  tie-in.  (I 
wonder  if  Keillor  will  immortalize  those 
limericks  on  tape.)  There  will  also  be  an 
author  tour,  store  displays  featuring  a  re- 
production of  a  vintage  radio,  major  ad 
expenditure — a  complete  media  blitz. 

It's  going  to  be  a  strain  on  our  faces, 
pretending  to  have  this  much  fun.  It'll 
certainly  put  a  strain  on  his  glum  puss 
You  feel  that  Keillor  sympathizes  with 
his  radio  philosopher  Roy  and  wishes  he 
could  stroll  to  the  end  of  the  dial  and 
start  from  scratch,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. That's  the  great  thing  about  radio, 
it  affords  you  a  secret  identity.  The  in- 
dignity Keillor  dishes  out  against  the  hu- 
man body  in  WLT  ("Her  sharp  fingers 
dug  into  his  wounded  rear  end")  may  be 
an  expression  of  the  disgust  he  feels  at 
being  on  such  blatant  public  display  He 
feels  cheap.  He  feels  used.  He  feels  so 
dirtx  inside.  Unless  he  thinks  this  is  all 
good  clean  fun.  Naw,  he's  smarter  than 
that.  Isn't  lu 
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THE  FALL  OF 
THE  BLACK  STALIN 

How  Colonel  Mengistu, 

who  devastated  I 
Ethiopia  with  seventeer 
years  of  terror,  war, 

and  starvation,  I 

tried  everything  to  I 

cling  to  power  I 

BY  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF        I 




was  already  clear  that  Colo- 
nel  Mengistu   Haile   Mar- 
iam,    the    five-foot-four 
black    Stalin    who    had 
brought  about  the  death  of 
hundreds   of  thousands, 
maybe  even  millions,  of  his 
fellow  Ethiopians,  had  only  a  few  des- 
perate moves  left.  The  ragtag  rebels  of 
the   Ethiopian   Peoples   Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front  (E.P.R.D.F.)  were 
closing  in  on  the  capital  of  Addis  Ababa, 
and  Mengistu,  having  killed  most  of  his 
loyal  and  competent  people,  was  virtual- 
ly alone.  But  like  so  many  who  have 
known  the  incomparable  high  of  total 
power,  he  couldn't  let  go. 

By  early  spring  Robert  Houdek,  the 
American  charge  in  Addis,  had  started 
to  worry  that  Mengistu's  expulsion 
would  turn  into  a  bloodbath  like  the  re- 
cent ones  in  Monrovia  and  Mogadishu, 
and  he  went  to  the  resplendent  Menelik 
Palace  to  find  out  what  it  would  take  for 
the  Comrade  Chairman  to  step  down.  "I 
tried  to  make  him  see  that,  the  last  na- 
tionalistic act  he  could  perform  was  to 
get  out  of  Dodge,  take  up  ostrich  farm 
ing,"  Houdek  told  me.  Mengistu  had 
been  offered  asylum  by  Zimbabwe's 
president,  Robert  Mugabe,  "but  he  said 
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Fallen  idols:  After  Mengistu  [left]  fled, 
Ethiopians  knocked  over  the  detested  statue 
of  Lenin  in  Addis  Ababa. 


he  wasn't  ready  to  leave.  He  wasn't  go- 
ing to  run  out  on  his  people.  His  attitude 
was,  Apres  moi  le  deluge." 

On  May  21,  Mengistu  boarded  an 
Ethiopian  Airlines  twin-engine  DH-5, 
ostensibly  to  inspect  a  military  base  in 
Awassa,  250  miles  south  of  Addis, 
where  some  student  recruits  were  being 
trained;  he  had  been  flying  around  des- 
perately trying  to  revive  morale.  Soon 
after  it  was  airborne  Mengistu  sudden- 
ly announced  a  change  in  the  flight 
plan.  The  new  destination:  Nairobi. 
From  there  he  continued  to  Zimbabwe, 
touching  down  at  Harare,  the  capital, 
just  after  midnight.  According  to  an 
airport  employee,  Mengistu  "seemed 
close  to  tears"  as  he  was  hustled  into  a 
black  limousine  that  sped  off  to  a  se- 
cret location. 

Everyone  was  taken  by  surprise,  in- 
cluding the  twelve  officials  on  the  plane. 
As  Houdek  observed,  "He  was  crafty  to 
the  end." 

By  the  time  Harold  Marcus,  the  noted 
American  Ethiopianist.  and  I  got  to  Ad- 
dis, two  and  a  half  weeks  later,  the  reb- 
els had  entered  the  city,  and  they  were 


showing  admirable  restraint.  Houdek 
had  pulled  off  his  "civilized  transition." 
We  rented  an  old  blue  Mercedes  from 
the  state-owned  National  Tourist  organi- 
zation— which  was  still  operating  even 
though  there  wasn't  any  state  at  the  mo- 
ment— and  went  for  a  drive  around 
town.  There  were  still  a  few  dead  tanks 
in  the  streets,  and  groups  of  rebels,  "the 
little  guys  with  towels  on  their  heads," 
as  one  diplomat  described  them,  were 
guarding  the  intersections.  They  were 
incredibly  young;  some  were  no  more 
than  twelve.  Politics  in  Africa  is  a  young 
man's  game,  and  war  is  for  the  boys — 
and,  in  Ethiopia,  for  the  girls  too. 

At  a  stoplight  a  tattered  throng  of  beg- 
gars pressed  arm  stumps,  shriveled  ba- 
bies, elephantiasis-bloated  digits  implor- 
ingly to  the  windows  of  our  car.  Then 
we  turned  into  the  vast,  deserted  Revo- 
lution   Square,    Addis's    equivalent    of 
East  Berlin's  Karl  Marx  Plat/.   It  was 
here  that  Mengistu,  after  the  army  hail 
briskly  goose-stepped  past,  would  fit 
quently  launch  into  one  of  his  intermina 
ble,  impassioned,  Castroesque  speeches 
As  military  caudillos  go,   he   wasn't   a 
particularly    memorable    monster     Ik- 
lacked  the  comic  flamboyance  of  idi 
Amin.  He  wasn't  into  piepubescent  nui 
chachitas   like   Stroessner,    or   human 
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flesh  like  Bokassa.  He  kept  a  low  profile 
and  lived  austerely,  compared  with  how 
he  could  have. 

With  platform  shoes  to  make  him  look 
taller,  he  was  a  bantamweight  dictator, 
but  he  did  some  heavyweight  damage 
He  destroyed  what  had  been  a  promising 
country,  if  slightly  behind  the  times,  the 
oldest  black  civilization  and  the  only  Af- 
rican nation  besides  Liberia  never  to 
have  been  colonized.  Raising  his 
clenched  fist  in  the  Black  Power  salute, 
his  chin  jutting  out  il  Duce-style,  his 
eyes  suffused  with  feline  sangfroid,  he 
would  promise  to  crush  into  rivers  of 
blood  the  secessionist  traitors  and  tribal- 
ist  bandits,  the  sinister  external  forces 
and  internal  conspiracies  bent  on  dis- 
membering the  country,  while  the  men 
in  the  conscripted  multitude  chanted 
"Forward!"  and  the  women  fluttered 
their  shoulders  and  ululated  in  the  tradi- 
tional fashion. 

Now  the  square  is  deserted.  No  one  is 
standing  in  the  bleachers  where  Mengis- 
tu's generals,  ministers,  and  what  was 
left  of  the  Dergue.  the  committee  of  108 
idealistic  junior  officers  who  overthrew 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  seventeen  years 
ago,  had  applauded  nervously,  not 
knowing  who  among  them  would  be  the 
next  to  be  eliminated.  Conspicuously 
absent  is  the  huge,  detested  statue  of  Le- 
nin, like  Mengistu  himself  one  of  the 
last  casualties  of  glasnost.  "It  wasn't 
knocked  over  until  two  days  after  he 
left,"  Marcus  tells  me.  "The  population 
had  to  be  sure  he  was  gone,  and  even 
then  government  trucks  had  to  initiate 
the  process.  That's  how  cowed  every- 
body was." 

The  whereabouts  of  the  statue  are  un- 
known, shrouded  in  mystery  like  the 
whereabouts  of  Haile  Selassie's  body, 
and  even  the  simplest,  most  harmless 
piece  of  information  in  this  almost  im- 
penetrable society. 

Perhaps  the  way  to  penetrate  it  is  to 
start  with  the  Ethiopians  who  have  with- 
drawn from  it.  I've  heard  from  the  Co- 
lumbia University  anthropologist  Wil- 
liam Bushell  about  these  amazing  her- 
mits who  are  Christians — eremitic 
Christians  (from  which  the  word  "her- 
mit" comes) — but  are  more  like  Hindu 
sadhus  or  Tibetan  crazy  yogins  They 
spend  years  in  caves  or  trees  (the  latter 
are  known  as  dendrites),  using  breath 
control  to  generate  body  heat  and  alter 
their  consciousness.  People  claim  to 
have  seen  them  streaking  acr<  «  the  des 
ert  at  superhuman  speed.  A  lc  wee! 
before  Mengistu's  flight,  one  ol  these 
barefoot,    wild-eyed   desert    mystics. 


looking  like  John  the  Baptist  with  his 
dreadlocks  and  animal  skin,  appeared  in 
Addis  prophesying  that  a  big  black 
snake  was  going  to  fall  from  the  sky, 
and  it  would  soon  be  followed  by  lots  of 
little  snakes. 

Some  of  these  hermits  wall  them- 
selves up  in  tombs,  living  with  the  de- 
caying corpses  to  remind  them  of  their 
own  mortality.  People  put  their  ears  to 
the  tomb,  and  the  hermit  speaks  to  them. 


His  chin  jutting  out,  Mengistu  would 
promise  to  crush  into  rivers  of 
blood  the  sinister  forces  bent  on 
dismembering  the  country. 


We've  gotten  directions  to  one  who  has 
inhabited  a  succession  of  tombs  since 
the  revolution  in  1974.  His  take  on  re- 
cent events  ought  to  be  interesting. 

The  hermit's  current  domicile  is  in  a 
graveyard  in  the  forested  mountains  out- 
side of  town.  It  is  a  flat,  dressed-stone 
crypt,  we  discover,  with  an  epitaph  chis- 
eled in  Ethiopic  script,  and  it  is  shaded 
by  ancient  tel  cedars.  The  scent  of  frank- 
incense and  myrrh  drifts  over  from  the 
nearby  church. 

He  comes  down  to  meet  us  in  a  sort  of 
consultation  room  below  the  tomb, 
where  he  receives  his  visitors,  an  old 
man  wrapped  in  a  wrinkled  tan  blanket, 
with  matted  coils  of  hair  under  a  black 
qoh,  or  monk's  cap,  and  a  metal  staff — 
the  sort  of  dude  who  wouldn't  seem  at 
all  out  of  place  these  days  in  any  good- 
size  American  city. 

We  belong  to  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward people,  the  hermit  begins.  God  has 
blessed  you  with  wisdom  and  peace. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  of  me? 

I  begin  by  asking.  What  made  you 
renounce  the  world  and  become  a  ba- 
hitawi,  a  hermit? 

He  is  a  eunuch,  translates  Asefa,  the 
young  Ethiopian  who  has  come  with  us. 
When  he  was  a  child,  he  was  castrated. 
Some  of  the  tribal  people  in  the  back- 
lands  still  castrate  anybody  they  can 
find,  as  proof  of  their  machismo.  They 
present  the  balls  to  their  prospective  fa- 
ther-in-law when  asking  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  or,  reportedly,  wear  them 
around  their  necks 

Next  question:  Do  you  ever  pray  for 

end  to  the  suffering  of  the  Ethiopian 
>le? 


Yes.  But  in  monasteries  all  over  the 
country,  men  of  great  prayer  present  this 
issue  to  the  Almighty,  so  his  role,  he 
says,  is  insignificant. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  suffering  Men- 
gistu caused? 

Yes.  He  followed  events  through  the 
newspaper,  and  nothing  escaped  his  at- 
tention. He  had  visions  of  impending  di- 
saster, so  Mengistu's  overthrow  came 
as  no  surprise.  But  Mengistu  and  his 
people  were  not 
righteous,  so  God 
did  not  reveal  the  fu- 
ture to  them. 

Why  has  there 
been  all  this  terrible 
suffering?  What  have 
the  Ethiopians  done 
to  deserve  the  famine 
and  Mengistu? 

It  is  ye  egziabher 
ferd,  the  judgment  of 
God.  If  the  people  had  genuinely  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  famine  and 
Mengistu  could  never  have  happened. 
Our  faith  is  questionable.  Our  nation  is 
like  a  tree  burned  by  fire,  whose  leaves 
have  fallen. 

Will  the  leaves  return? 

He  is  dead-sure,  Asefa  says. 

THE  END  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID 

It  is  in  Ethiopia  that  the  first  manlike 
hominids  walk  out  onto  the  planetary 
stage,  around  3.5  million  years  ago. 
Donald  Johanson's  discovery  in  1974  of 
Lucy,  the  oldest  hominid  skeleton  found 
with  its  pelvis  intact,  blew  the  Lea- 
keys— who  had  made  the  field  of  Afri- 
can paleoanthropology  almost  their  fam- 
ily preserve — all  to  hell.  A  year  later,  as 
relations  between  revolutionary  Ethiopia 
and  the  West  quickly  deteriorated,  sci- 
entific research  was  suspended.  Men- 
gistu had  a  real  problem  with  learning 
about  his  country's  history,  botany,  etc. 
from  ferenji  (foreigners). 

After  Lucy  there  is  a  tremendous  gap 
in  the  record.  At  some  point  in  the  leg- 
endary  past   the  Queen  of  Sheba,   se- 
duced by  Solomon,  brought  the  House 
ol   David  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
here  from  Israel.  In  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry Marco  Polo  got  wind  of  an  isolated 
pocket  of  Christendom  in  the  depths  of 
Africa,  an  earthly  Zion,  the  lost  king 
dom  of  Prester  John.  It  was  not  until  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Menelik  II  eon 
quered    more   than   a   hundred   ethnic 
groups  and  put  together  a  loosely  inie 
grated  modern  stale,  the  Abyssinian  I  in 
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pire.  Menelik  died  in  1913  and  Ras  Ta- 
fari,  the  son  of  his  cousin,  became  re- 
gent for  his  young  daughter.  She  died  in 
1930  and  Tafari  became  emperor — Em- 
peror Haile  Selassie,  Lion  of  Judah, 
King  of  Kings,  Elect  of  God,  et  al.,  the 


is  still  alive  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area;  in  1989  he  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror Amha  Selassie  I.) 

On  June  28,  1974,  a  group  of  junior 
officers  sincerely  committed  to  reform 
gently  neutralized  the  eighty-two-year- 


The  emperor's  new  clothes:  Haiie 

Selassie  with  his  dog  Lulu,  1968  [right); 

Mengistu  and  other  Dergue  members 

after  the  overthrow  [below). 


245th  and  last  in  the  House  of  David, 
which  was  the  longest  putatively  unbro- 
ken royal  line  in  human  history. 

Though  tiny,  Selassie  had  awesome 
charisma.  Driving  around  in  his  open 
Rolls,  dropping  in  on  his  subjects  unan- 
nounced, keeping  everyone  on  their 
toes,  flinging  Maria  Theresa  silver  dol- 
lars to  the  poor,  he  seemed  ubiquitous 
and  omniscient. 

The  monarchy  galvanized  the  coun- 
try, but  after  a  certain  time  there  was  a 
polarization — Eritrea  wanted  out — and  it 
was  a  really  retrograde  feudal  society. 
Much  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  noble  families,  everyone  else  was  in 
hock  for  generations  to  come.  In  the  fif- 
ties, the  situation  began  to  bother  a  small 
group  of  conscience-stricken  nobles,  of- 
ficers, and  other  members  of  the  elite. 
There  was  an  abortive  coup  in  1960,  ex- 
ecutions, and  after  that  growing  discon- 
tent coinciding  with  the  aging  emperor's 
formidable  mental  powers  slipping,  re- 
vealing him  to  be  human  after  all. 

At  last  he  lost  touch  with  what  was 
going  on.  In  1972-73  there  was  a  famine 
of  biblical  proportions  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  200,000  in  the  province  of 
Wollo.  No  one  told  the  emperor  about  it, 
for  fear  of  being  the  bearer  of  bad  tid- 
ings. With  the  Suez  Canal  closed  be- 
cause of  the  war  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  the  price  of  oil  went  up  and  there 
were  shortages  of  everything.  Inflation 
spiraled,  the  taxi  drivers  went  on  strike, 
and  on  top  of  all  this  the  crown  prince, 
Asfa  Wossen,  had  a  massive  stroke.  (He 


"There  was  more  to  Mengistu 
than  pure  evil/'  says 
one  diplomat.  "The  man  had  a 
thespian  quality.  He  seemed  to  be 
acting  out  a  role." 


old  emperor,  who  had  enjoyed  fifty-sev- 
en years  of  power.  Among  the  officers 
was  a  thirty-three-year-old  major  in  the 
Third  Army  Division,  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam. 

THEY  SAID  MENGISTU  WAS  THICK 

There  are  no  facts  about  Mengistu's  or- 
igins, only  rumors.  He  never  talked 
about  himself.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
tradition  in  Ethiopia  of  fabricating  ha- 
giographies  for  leaders  who  have  risen 
from  humble  and  obscure  beginnings. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  his  father  is  a 
retired  army  sergeant  named  Haile  Mar- 
iam, a  simple  man  who  spends  his  time 
as  a  night  watchman  and  alleged  lush  in 
the  sefer,  or  barrio,  of  Lemhotel.  We 
were  shown  his  house,  behind  a  wall  of 
sheet  iron.  It  was  very  modest  for  the 
father  of  a  president.  We  paid  a  visit  to 
the  corner  bar  where  he  hangs  out,  but 

re  told  he  hadn't  been  there  in  sever- 
a    months.  With  the  growing  certainty 


of  his  son's  downfall,  he  had  been 
taking  a  lot  of  flak,  receiving  death 
threats,  and  had  dropped  from  sight. 
The  other  side  is  even  shakier.  It  is  in 
the  forgotten  female  lines  that  fabrica- 
tion is  most  likely  to  occur.  Supposedly, 
Mengistu's  mother  (or,  in  some  ver- 
sions, he  himself)  was  produced  by  a 
liaison  between  Dejazmatch  Kebede, 
the  chamberlain  of  the  imperial  court 
(a  major  intriguer  and  influence  ped- 
dler), and  a  dark-skinned  servant  of 
Empress  Zawditu  whose  name  was  To- 
tit,  "Cute  Monkey." 

In  any  case,  he  was  born  in  the  South, 
into  the  Wollamo  tribe,  in  1941 ,  or  may- 
be in  1935.  His  name  means — get  this — 
"Government  by  the  Power  of  Mary." 
There  was  little  evidence  of  light- 
skinned,  thin-lipped,  aquiline-featured 
Amhara  paternity,  and  he  would  become 
the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  nicknames  ("Bas- 
tard Slave"  etc.)  from  the  Amhara,  who 
can  be  terrible  racists,  which  of  course 
gave  him  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 

The  story  continues 
that  he  grew  up  in  the 
servants'  quarters  of  the 
household  of  the  cham- 
berlain's brother,  who 
was  the  governor  of  Go- 
jam  Province.  This  made 
him  hate  the  old,  in- 
grained, feudal  order 
with  a  vengeance.  He 
spent  his  time  in  the 
streets  shoplifting  and 
ripping  off  hotels,  but  he 
was  also  the  playmate  of 
his  alleged  half-cousin  (or  half-broth- 
er?), the  governor's  son,  Kassa  Ke- 
bede, who  would  become  his  most 
trusted  adviser,  his  eminence  grise  and 
bagman,  a  languid  snake,  as  Harold 
Marcus,  who  knew  him  quite  well,  de- 
scribes him.  "Kebede's  role  was 
founded  on  an  association  going  back 
to  their  youth,"  a  Western  diplomat 
told  me.  "He  was  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple Mengistu  didn't  view  as  a  threat  or 
a  challenge.  He  was  always  able  to 
say,  if  not  that  the  emperor  had  no 
clothes,  at  least  that  the  knees  were 
frayed."  (Kebede  is  reported  to  have 
taken  asylum  in  Switzerland.  Me  flow 
out  with  one  of  the  last  planeloads  of 
Falashas  evacuated  to  Israel.) 

After  completing  elementary  school  in 
the  city  of  Jimma,  Mengistu,  aged  ten  or 
so,  joined  the  Imperial  Boy  Scouts  Be 
tween  running  errands  l<  I  ;u  my  officers 
he  learned  radio  communications  and 
how  to  handle  firearms.  In  his  late  Kens 
he  entered  the  unprestigious  ( renel  Offi- 
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cers'  Cadet  School,  not  the  one  that  the 
children  of  the  Amharic  elite  go  to.  In 
I960  he  was  among  forty  cadets  in  his 
class  who  mutinied  and  held  an  officer 
prisoner  because  they  hadn't  been  paid. 
He  was  posted  to  the  Ogaden,  the  dis- 
puted southeastern  province  which  was 
at  war  with  Somalia.  In  1963  and  again 
in  1969  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  training;  Ethiopia  during  this  period 
was  the  main  African  beneficiary  of 
U.S.  military  aid.  While  at  the  Aberdeen 
Army  Base  in  Maryland  he  took  a  white 
girl  to  a  bar,  or  came  on  to  a  white  girl 
in  the  bar,  and  was  beaten  up  (or  maybe 
this  is  just  a  story  to  explain  his  subse- 
quent virulent  anti-Americanism). 

Mengistu's  only  known  vices  seem 
to  have  been  drinking  and  brawling. 
He  was  not  a  known  womanizer,  al- 
though someone  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  named  says  he  met  two  prostitutes 
who  claimed  to  have  consorted  with 
Mengistu  back  when  he  was  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Harer.  They  said  he  was 
"thick." 

By  the  time  he  emerged  as  a  member 
of  the  Dergue  he  was  already  married  to 
a  lovely,  light-skinned,  long-suffering, 
devoutly  orthodox  woman  named  Wub 
Anchi,  who  gave  him  five  children.  Her 
faith  would  be  an  embarrassment.  Men- 
gistu was  such  a  troublemaker  that  when 
the  Dergue  was  formed  in  June  of  1974, 
the  Third  Division  sent  Mengistu  as  its 
representative,  to  get  rid  of  him.  Or  so 
the  story  goes.  The  Dergue  started  as  an 
apolitical  ad  hoc  committee,  almost  like 
a  trade  union,  for  presenting  grievances 
to  the  emperor. 

Many  people  who  knew  Mengistu  say 
that  he  was  not  a  total  creep.  He  was 
genuinely  patriotic  and  could  be.  ac- 
cording to  one  Western  diplomat, 
"charming  and  reasonable.  You  had  to 
keep  reminding  yourself  that  behind 
the  exterior  there  was  a  lot  more.  It 
was  a  bit  eerie." 

"When  I  was  posted  here  in  '88." 
recalls  another.  "I  was  ready  to  meet 
the  Great  Evil  One.  .  .and  I  was  dis- 
armed. There  was  more  to  Mengistu 
than  pure  evil.  The  man  could  demon- 
strate some  humor,  despite  his  boorish 
monologues  on  Ethiopian  history.  His 
only  show  of  emotion  was  a  cheek 
twitch  when  distraught.  The  man  had  a 
thespian  quality.  He  seemed  to  be  act- 
ing out  a  role.  When  he  was  angry  you 
lost  eye  contact  with  him,  and  his  chin 
thrust  out." 

At  best  Mengistu's  conduct  while  in 
power  was  a  perfectly  understandable, 
almost  expected  African  phenomenon. 


In  his  recent  book.  The  Soccer  War,  the 
Polish  foreign  correspondent  Ryszard 
Kapuscinski  writes  about  "the  same  dra- 
ma that  every  Third  World  politician 
lives  through  if  he  is  honest,  if  he  is  a 
patriot." 

The  essence  of  the  drama  lies  in  the  terri- 
ble material  resistance  that  each  one  en- 
counters on  taking  his  first,  second  and 
third  steps  up  the  summit  of  power.  Each 
one  wants  to  do  something  good  and  be- 
gins to  do  it  and  then  sees,  after  a  month, 
after  a  year,  after  three  years,  that  it  just 
isn't  happening,  that  it  is  slipping  away, 
that  it  is  bogged  down  in  the  sand.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  way:  the  centuries  of  back- 
wardness, the  primitive  economy,  the 
illiteracy,  the  religious  fanaticism,  the  trib- 
al blindness,  the  chronic  hunger,  the  colo- 
nial past  with  its  practice  of  debasing  and 
dulling  the  conquered,  the  blackmail  by 
the  imperialists,  the  greed  of  the  corrupt, 
the  unemployment,  the  red  ink.  Progress 
comes  with  great  difficulty  along  such  a 
road.  The  politician  begins  to  push  too 
hard.  He  looks  for  a  way  out  through  dic- 
tatorship. The  dictatorship  then  fathers 


Mengistu's  bodyguards 
entered  and  mowed  them 
all  down  Mafia-execution-style, 
in  an  Afro-socialist 
Saint  Valentine's  Day  Massacre. 


an  opposition.  The  opposition  organizes 
a  coup. 

And  the  cycle  begins  anew. 

But  maybe  this  is  too  charitable.  May- 
be the  main  thing  about  power  is  that  it's 
addictive.  "There's  something  obvious- 
ly infectious  about  being  in  power,  be- 
cause they  never  want  to  give  it  up."  the 
second  diplomat  observes.  "Look  at 
Saddam.  Who  can  doubt  that  his  country 
would  be  better  off  without  him?  But  is 
he  going'.'  Mobutu  sees  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  But  if  dancing  around  with 
multi-party  enthusiasts  can  buy  him  an- 
other week,  he'll  do  the  charade.  Men- 
gistu stayed  on  long  after  he  was  fin- 
ished, and  only  at  the  last  minute  did  he 
finally  jump  ship  " 

HIS  TRUE  COLORS 

Within  a  month  of  the  Dergue's  forma- 
tion, Mengistu,  a  complete  unknown, 
had  taken  control  of  it.  although  he  w  is 


but  one  of  many  capable  and  committed 
officers.  He  was  a  fiery  orator,  and  that 
impressed  his  peers.  The  Dergue's  rous- 
ing slogan.  Ethiopia  Tikdem  (Ethiopia 
First),  is  attributed  to  him.  He  had  mas- 
tered the  art  of  listening  patiently,  and 
was  remarkably  cool  and  self-possessed 
in  crisis.  He  said  things  the  military 
wanted  to  hear,  that  it  embodied  the  pa- 
triotic soul  of  the  land,  for  instance,  and 
was  the  symbol  of  nationhood.  And  not 
being  of  the  Amharic  elite,  "he  repre- 
sented our  rejection  of  past  values,"  a 
fellow  revolutionary.  Dawit  Wolde 
Giorgis.  writes  in  his  riveting  memoir  of 
the  Mengistu  period.  Red  Tears:  War, 
Famine  and  Revolution  in  Ethiopia. 
"He  would  bring  about  a  greater  sense 
that  all  Ethiopians  were  equal,  an  end  to 
class  arrogance  and  racism.  ...  No  one 
else  on  the  council  had  the  charisma,  en- 
ergy, or  inclination  to  fight  for  the 
changes  we  thought  were  necessary." 

In  the  beginning,  neither  he  nor  any- 
one else  in  the  Dergue  had  a  clear-cut 
ideology.  They  had  no  in- 
tention of  returning  to  the 
barracks,  but  they  needed  to 
come  up  with  something  to 
justify    their    presence, 
something  that  was  differ- 
ent from  the  pinko  liberal- 
ism of  the  emperor's  Coun- 
cil  of  Ministers.    Delega- 
tions were  sent  to  Tanzania, 
Yugoslavia,  China,  and  In- 
dia to  shop  for  an  ideology, 
but  in  the  end  it  was  the 
homegrown,  in-house  radi- 
cals and  exiles  politicized  in  universities 
like    Aix-Marseilles   who   returned   in 
droves  and  provided  the  plan:  the  hard- 
line Marxist-Leninist  road  to  develop- 
ment,   a   la   Castro   and    Mao,    whose 
"objective"  laws.  like  dialectical  ma- 
terialism, made  the  revolution  a  heroic 
inevitability. 

As  the  agenda  of  the  Dergue  became 
clear,  the  middle  class  decamped  en 
masse,  and  the  radical  returnees  began 
exerting  pressure  to  get  rid  of  the  em- 
peror. A  defamation  campaign  was 
launched  to  prepare  the  public  for  his 
removal.  Footage  of  him  feeding  his 
dogs  from  a  silver  plate,  juxtaposed  with 
scenes  of  famine-withered  children  in 
Wollo.  was  shown  on  TV.  and  the  word 
was  spread  that  he  had  been  enriching 
himself  with  the  profits  of  the  national 
brewery  and  bus  company.  A  Planning 
and  Sub-Operations  Committee  was  set 
up  to  oversee  the  arrest  of  his  ministers 
and  officials.  Its  chairman  was  Majoi 
Mengistu.  But  the  radio  kept  proclaun- 
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ing  "the  Revolution  Without  Blood." 
No  one  would  be  killed. 

When  Selassie  was  finally  deposed  on 
September  12,  "most  people  in  the  capi- 
tal expected  and  welcomed  his  down- 
fall," Dawit  writes.  "The  Emperor  was 
removed  from  the  palace  and  taken  to 
prison.  To  the  last  he  maintained  his  dig- 
nity and  his  personality  was  overwhelm- 
ing. He  cast  such  a  spell  over  the  soldiers 
guarding  him  that  they  had  to  be  replaced 
daily  by  a  new  group."  A  year  later,  as 
everybody  in  Addis  can  tell  you,  he  was 
smothered  in  his  sleep  at  Mengistu's  in- 
structions, with  a  pillow  held  by  a  soldier 
who  was  either  put  to  death  soon  after- 
ward or  who  escaped  to  Djibouti,  where  he 


The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 

became  a  plain  old  dictatorship: 

Mengistu  with  Brezhnev 

[below)  and  at  his  presidential 

inauguration  [right). 


continues  to  live,  tormented  by  nightmares. 

General  Amman  Andom,  Mengistu's 
former  division  commander,  became 
nominal  head  of  state.  Popular,  honest, 
and  intelligent,  he  was  a  good  man  who, 
according  to  Dawit,  "in  the  absence  of 
Mengistu's  intrigue,  might  have  re- 
mained in  power  a  long  time."  But  with 
the  emperor  out  of  the  way,  Mengistu 
showed  his  true  colors.  The  first  item  of 
business  was  to  undercut  Amman.  Am- 
man wanted  a  peaceful,  political  solu- 
tion to  the  Eritrean  problem.  Mengistu, 
who  wanted  to  crush  the  secessionists 
militarily,  managed  to  twist  Amman's 
position  to  make  it  look  as  if  he  was  a 
traitor  collaborating  with  the  enemy.  He 
dispatched  soldiers  to  Amman's  house. 
There  was  a  shoot-out.  Amman  commit- 
ted suicide  in  full  regalia,  medals  and 
all,  as  an  armored  personnel  carrier 
smashed  down  his  gate. 

Mengistu  overrode  objections  from 
the  more  civilized  quarters  of  the  revolu- 
tion by  calling  for  revenge — -this  is  what 
the  Ethiopian  people  want  and  expect. 
Fifty-nine  more  enemies  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  royal  family, 


were  condemned,  dragged  to  the  central 
prison,  machine-gunned  into  a  heap,  and 
thrown  into  a  mass  grave. 

The  country  was  in  shock.  This  was 
the  first  time  something  like  this  had 
happened  in  Ethiopia.  There  had  always 
been  due  process,  even  if  it  favored  the 
elite,  and  this  was  a  new  low,  though  it 
should  not  have  surprised  students  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  This  was  the  Bol- 
sheviks, having  knocked  over  the  provi- 
sional government,  going  after  the 
Mensheviks.  From  then  on,  a  survivor 
of  the  regime  tells  us,  there  was  no  re- 
spect for  Mengistu,  only  fear. 

Mengistu  had  the  good  sense  to  cool 
it,  allowing  a  nonentity,  General  Teferi 


The  era  of  Imperial  Socialism  began. 
A  new  elite  arose  that  drove 
luxury  cars,  drank  the  best  whiskey, 
vacationed  on  the  beaches  of  Cuba. 


Banti,  to  take  over  chairmanship  of  the 
Dergue.  But  at  student  rallies  where 
both  appeared,  the  chants  were  "Viva 
Mengistu!"  He  was  seen  as  the  true  rev- 
olutionary. 

Still,  it  was  a  dicey  time  for  him.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  enemies:  monarchists  to 
the  right  who  threatened  counter-revolu- 
tion from  Gondar  and  Tigre  (they 
wouldn't  be  crushed  until  1977),  and  ci- 
vilian extremists  to  the  left,  the  most 
problematic  of  whom  was  the  Ethiopian 
Peoples  Revolutionary  Party  (E.P.R.P.), 
a  student-dominated  group  that  wanted 
the  military  back  in  their  barracks.  In  July 
of  '76,  a  coup  against  Mengistu  and  his 
supporters  was  mounted  within  the 
Dergue.  The  plotters  were  discovered  and 
executed.  On  September  23,  Mengistu 
escaped  another  assassination  attempt, 
from  within  the  army.  On  December  29, 
the  Dergue  attempted  to  neutralize  Men- 


gistu administratively,  by  making  him 
chairman  of  the  powerless  Council  of 
Ministers.  He  wriggled  out  again. 

Everyone  underestimated  Mengistu's 
ambition.  On  February  3,  1977,  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Steering  Committee 
in  Menelik  Palace,  Mengistu  suddenly 
walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  behind 
his  seven  main  rivals.  Minutes  later,  his 
bodyguards  entered  and  mowed  them  all 
down  Mafia-execution-style,  in  an  Afro- 
socialist  Saint  Valentine's  Day  Massa- 
cre. Other  versions  have  Mengistu  whip- 
ping out  his  pistol  and  shooting  General 
Teferi  Banti  dead  himself,  or  hiding  out- 
side, in  a  tank,  until  it  was  all  over. 

In  any  case,  the  result  was  the  same. 
Mengistu  had  consolidated  power  in  a 
series  of  cunning,  brutal  moves.  He  was 
numero  uno.  The  drug  had  acted  quick- 
ly. From  this  point,  scientific  socialism 
was  little  more  than  a  pretext  for  power. 
The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  had  be- 
come a  plain  old  dictatorship,  and  Men- 
gistu's main  preoccupation  was  survival. 

VICTIMS 

We  didn't  have  to  look  hard  to  find  vic- 
tims. Everyone  was  a  victim.  Starting 
with  Asefa,  who  ac- 
companied us  on  our 
rounds  in  Addis.  He 
was  picked  up  for 
questioning  during 
the  Red  Terror  of 
1978.  The  purpose  of 
this  purge  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  E.P.R.P. 
extremists,  Marxist 
purists  who  believed 
that  nationalities  had 
the  right  to  secede,  and  who  naively 
thought  the  military  could  be  manipulat- 
ed and  retired.  When  it  became  clear 
that  the  E.P.R.P.  was  not  going  to  get 
its  way,  elements  in  it  started  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  Mengistu  ordered  a 
crackdown.  He  had  already  formed  local 
lumpenproletariat  precinct  organiza- 
tions called  kebeles — a  favorite  tech- 
nique of  totalitarians  of  every  stripe: 
these  little  cells  become  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  regime;  they  keep  track  of 
newcomers  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
who  has  arms  and  who  has  been  skip- 
ping the  rallies.  Mengistu  armed  and 
unleashed  the  security  committees  of 
the  kebeles  on  the  younger  generation 
Five  thousand,  I2,0(K).  2(),(KX).  30.000. 
or  40, 000  were  hauled  out  of  bed.  gai 
roted  with  wire,  shot  down,  left  dead  in 
ditches  with  signs  that  read.  I  ins  WILL 
HAPPEN  TO  Vol'  n  VOL  JOIN  TNI  E.P.R  P 
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THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  FOLLOW  A  MEAL 
THAT  TOOK  HOURS  TO  PREPARE  IS  WITH  THE  PORT  WINE 

THAT  TOOK  CENTURIES  TO  PERFECT 


In  1815,  the  House  of  Cockburns  opened  its 
doors  in  Portugal  and  soon  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  producing  the  world  s  finest  vintage 
and  wood-aged  port  wines. 

And  from  our  very  same  vineyards,  comes 
Cockburn  s  Special  Reserve.  A  mellow,  yet 
distinctive,  port  that  is  artfully  blended  and 
patiently  aged  with  the  same  meticulous  care 
we  give  our  most  exclusive  blends. 


Experience  Special  Reserve  for  yourself. 
In  the  time  that  it  takes  to  savor  your  very 
first  sip,  you'll  understand  why  it's  a 
most  exceptional  alternative  to  other 
after-dinner  drinks. 


COCKBURN'S  SPECIAL  RESERVE 
THE  GRAND  FINALE 
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The  Red  Terror  broke  the  Ethiopian 
spirit.  The  people  had  never  experienced 
such  ruthlessness.  Haile  Selassie's  mis- 
takes had  mainly  been  sins  of  omission, 
like  his  failure  to  respond  to  the  '72— '73 
famine.  But  these  were  horrendous  sins 
of  commission,  far  worse  because  they 
had  to  be  thought  up. 

Asefa,  who  was  living  in  the  city  of 
Harer,  was  gagged,  hoisted  off  the 
ground  on  a  rope  passed  under  his  arm- 
pits, and  for  two  days  as  he  hung  there 
the  soles  of  his  feet  were  beaten  with 
sticks.  When  he  was  ready  to  give  infor- 
mation, he  was  supposed  to  raise  a  fin- 
ger and  he  would  be  ungagged.  "What 
is  your  code  name?  Who  are  your  con- 
tacts?" Finally  his  interrogators  gave 
up.  He  had  no  information. 

"But  my  story  is  insignificant," 
Asefa  assures  us,  "a  mild  story  com- 
pared to  many,  many  tragic  ones.  Even 
in  my  own  town  thousands  were  killed." 

IMPERIAL  SOCIALISM 

Haile  Selassie's  shoes  were  tiny,  but  be- 
ing possibly  magic  they  were  difficult  to 
fill.  As  a  Bastard  Slave,  Mengistu  took 
satisfaction  from  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
David,  driving  the  emperor's  Rolls- 
Royce  convertible  on  the  palace 
grounds.  He  even  began  to  ape  the  way 
Selassie  had  held  his  hands  in  his  lap, 
with  the  fingertips  touching. 

The  era  of  Imperial  Socialism  began. 
Mengistu  wore  razor-edged  fatigues  or 
$2,000  electric-blue  Mao  suits  custom- 
tailored  on  Savile  Row.  Liveried  foot- 
men were  stationed  at  the  doors  of 
Menelik  Palace.  A  new  elite  arose,  one 
that  drove  luxury  cars,  drank  the  best 
whiskey,  vacationed  in  the  mountains  of 
East  Germany  and  on  the  beaches  of 
Cuba.  The  Party  was  never  open  to  the 
public.  It  was  a  sloppy  excuse  for  a  col- 
lective support  group,  more  like  a  Mafia 
family.  They  approached  you,  having 
ascertained  that  you  had  the  right  stuff, 
the  promising  kind  of  meanness. 

But  Mengistu  was  never  as  visible  as 
Haile  Selassie.  He  never  took  the  Rolls 
for  a  spin  with  the  dog  and  grandchil- 
dren, or  stopped  to  talk  to  the  citizenry, 
as  the  emperor  had  every  afternoon.  In- 
stead, Mengistu  was  obsessed  with  secu- 
rity. When  he  traveled  through  the  city  it 
was  at  forty  miles  per  hour  in  a  convoy 
of  Toyota  Land  Cruisers,  so  you  couldn't 
tell  which  one  he  was  in. 

In  lieu  of  imperial-court  protocol, 
there  were  tennis  matches.  Mengistu 
was  a  keen  player,  and  his  ministers,  if 
they  knew   what  was  good  for  them, 


came  to  watch  and  applaud  his  shots. 
The  pro,  across  the  net,  had  the  good 
sense  to  always  lose. 

And  yet  Mengistu  remained  popular 
through  the  seventies.  The  Somalis  had 
been  armed  to  the  teeth  by  the  Soviets, 
and  they  were  a  very  real  threat:  they 
had  taken  most  of  the  Ogaden.  The  im- 
perial army  had  been  only  40,000. 
strong.  Mengistu  increased  his  force  to 
half  a  million — making  it  the  largest  in 


The  whole  population  of  Ethiopia 
was  suffering  from  what 
one  Western  diplomat  described  as 
"a  national  Stockholm  syndrome." 


Africa — by  drafting  virtually  the  whole 
able-bodied  young-male  population,  cre- 
ating peasant  militias,  toward  the  end 
persuading  students  that  it  was  their  pa- 
triotic duty  to  leave  the  university  and  go 
to  the  front  (which  served  the  additional 
purpose  of  getting  potential  subversives 
out  of  Addis). 

In  1977,  as  word  of  the  atrocities  in 
Ethiopia  reached  Washington,  Jimmy 
Carter  suspended  all  military  and  devel- 
opment aid.  So  Mengistu  found  a  new 
friend  more  to  his  liking  anyway — the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  was,  after  all,  the  so- 
cialist prototype.  The  Soviets  would  end 
up  unloading  $1 1  billion  worth  of  arms 
and  military  aid  on  their  new,  strife-torn 
satellite. 

So  now  Mengistu  was  ready  to  take 
on  the  Somalis.  For  a  while,  as  they 
went  at  it,  both  sides  were  armed  by  the 
Soviets.  Cuban  advisers  and  materiel 
joined  the  fray  on  the  Ethiopian  side.  In 
1978,  after  Moscow  had  become  disen- 
chanted with  the  Somalis,  the  Ethiopians 
gained  the  upper  hand  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  Ogaden.  Mengistu  was  a  hero. 

Then  he  took  on  the  Eritreans,  push- 
ing them  out  of  most  of  the  country. 
The  Eritrean  Peoples  Liberation  Front 
(E.P.L.F.)  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
around  the  northern  city  of  Nakfa, 
which  became  the  symbol  of  their  re- 
sistance. Mengistu's  solution  for  the 
Eritrean  problem  was  the  Red  Star 
campaign  of  1981-82.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  an  ecot)  >mic-development  as  well 
as  a  military  program,  the  capstone  to 
the  successes  he  had  been  building  on, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  the  first  nail  in  his  coffin.  It 


was  the  last  chance  for  working  out  a 
political  solution  to  the  problem,  but 
Mengistu  completely   neglected  Red 
Star's  civilian  aspects,  and  concentrat- 
ed on  destroying  the  E.P.L.F.  Though 
he  came  up  to  personally  take  charge, 
the   military  campaign  was  incompe- 
tent. The  army  failed  to  take  Nakfa, 
and  suffered  40,000  casualties.  Many 
had   their  feet   blown   off  by   mines, 
swelling  the  ranks  of  Addis's  beggars. 
From  then  on,  the 
Eritrean    situation 
continued  to  deterio- 
rate.   The   E.P.L.F. 
made  forays  and  re- 
forays,  and  finally,  in 
1987.   broke  through 
the  army's   line  at 
Nakfa.  A  number  of 
senior  officers  ap- 
proached  Mengistu 
about  the  need  for  a 
political  solution. 

In  February  1988,  General  Teraku 
Ayne  spoke  his  mind,  requesting  leave 
for  his  men,  who  had  spent  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  trenches.  Mengistu  activat- 
ed a  corruption  case  against  him.  He 
was  convicted  and  executed,  causing 
tremendous  resentment  in  the  army.  A 
month  later  the  entire  northern  front 
began  to  collapse. 

MANIPULATING  THE  FAMINE 

In  classic  Shakespearean  fashion,  the 
unraveling  of  the  one-man  state  was  at- 
tended by  natural  calamity.  In  1983  the 
long  summer  rains,  or  keremt,  did  not 
arrive,  as  happens  every  decade  or  so. 
Crops  failed  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wraiths  scattered  over  the  parched 
Ethiopian  highlands  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  fill  their  stomachs. 

Mengistu  refused  to  see  the  famine  as 
anything  more  than  a  natural  phenome- 
non and  an  obstacle  to  the  revolution, 
when  in  fact  it  was  largely  the  result  of 
gross  political  and  economic  misman- 
agement. It  couldn't  have  come  at  a 
worse  time,  spoiling  his  plans  for  the 
gala  tenth  anniversary  of  the  revolution, 
a  four-day  blast  to  which  fifty  foreign 
Communist  Parties  were  sending  dele- 
gates. The  centerpiece  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion parade  was  to  be  a  huge  papier- 
mache  bust  of.  .   guess  who. 

Mengistu  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  birthday  party.  In  his  "numbing  sc\ 
en-hour  speech."   as  Newsweek   de- 
scribed it,  he  unveiled  a  ten-year,  $28 
billion   economic-development    plan    to 
collectivize  agricultural  production  ami 
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virtually  eliminate  private  enterprise. 
M-inwhile.  the  starving  peasants  of 
Wollo  had  been  making  their  way  on 
foot  to  the  capital  by  the  thousands. 
"Ragged  mobs  of  skeletons,"  as  Dawit 
Wolde  Giorgis  describes  them,  were 
pressing  at  the  city's  gates  Mengistu 
couldn't  allow  them  to  sabotage  the  fes- 
tivities, to  disgrace  Fthiopia  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  He  ordered  the  police 
to  form  a  human  fence  to  keep  them  out. 

Dawit  had  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
which  was  in  charge  of  doing  something 
about  the  famine,  and,  as  he  tells  it,  his 
hands  were  tied.  After  he  had  finally 
mobilized  international  support,  Men- 
gistu ordered  him  to  stop  publicizing  the 
disaster  and  raising  funds,  because  it 
was  making  him  look  bad.  As  food  ar- 
rived in  R.A.F.  Hercules  planes,  Men- 
gistu also  became  paranoid  about  a  NATO 
invasion.  Dawit  defected.  (He  is  cur- 
rently a  social  worker  for  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.) 

Mengistu  ignored  what  Bob  Geldof, 
the  British  rock  star  who  was  knighted 
for  his  efforts  to  help  the  famine  victims, 
described  as  "the  cardinal  responsibility 
of  any  government,  to  feed  its  people." 
But  the  Comrade  Chairman  was  careful 
to  make  it  look  as  if  he  was  concerned 
and  doing  something,  so  the  famine 
didn't  cause  him  significant  political 
damage,  as  the  previous  decade's  had 
Haile  Selassie. 

And  Mengistu  was  not  above  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation.  As  the  aid 
poured  in,  food  trucks  were  occasionally 
commandeered  to  transport  troops  to  the 
front.  The  food  was  used  to  feed  and  pay 
the  army  in  Tigre  and  Eritrea.  Some  of 
the  grain  was  sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
help  pay  off  the  $3  billion  arms  debt. 
According  to  the  historian  Roy  Pateman, 
in  1985  the  Dergue  raked  in  at  least  $30 
million  in  extortionate  port  handling  fees 
on  grain  donations.  A  lot  of  food  rotted 
in  warehouses,  40, (XX)  tons  in  the  state 
barn  at  Harer  alone.  Forty-two  pieces  of 
paper  were  needed  before  any  food 
could  be  loaded  onto  the  trucks 

The  Dergue  refused  to  allow  the 
trucks  to  go  to  rebel-held  areas,  argu- 
ing with  some  reason  that  it  couldn't 
guarantee  their  safety.  But  the  Austra- 
lian Development  Assistance  Bureau 
saw  this  as  an  excuse,  charging  the 
Dergue  with  "deliberately  refusing 
to  allow  relief  supplies  into  certain 
areas  in  order  to  starve  the  people 
there  into  submission."  The  other  side 
was  just  as  ruthless;  the  E.P.L.F.  de- 
nied the  food  it  controlled  to  areas  that 
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supported  other  Eritrean  movements. 
Some  argued  that  food  aid  to  Ethiopia 
should  be  stopped  entirely  because   it 
was  keeping  Mengistu  in  power. 

THINGS  FALL  APART 

By  the  mid-eighties,  virtually  every  sec- 
tor of  Ethiopian  life  had  been  national- 
ized. Even  the  freedom  to  choose  what 
you  wanted  to  wear  had  been  taken  away 
from  all  civil  servants  making  more  than 
500  birr  a  month.  As  in  China,  all  so- 
cialists had  to  look  alike.  Only  the  mer- 
chants were  not  controlled,  and  there 
arose  a  reckless  breed  of  entrepreneur  in 
Addis,  contractors  for  the  war  effort, 
who  made  fortunes  overnight. 

The  revolution  could  have  continued 
for  years.  The  peasants  weren't  happy, 
but  they  were  used  to  being  oppressed. 
The  whole  population  was  suffering 
from  what  one  Western  diplomat  de- 
scribed as  "a  national  Stockholm  syn- 
drome," in  which  hostages  gradually 
become  sympathetic  with  their  captors. 

What  spelled  the  end  for  Mengistu 
was  a  spectacular  shudder  that  took 
place  not  in  Ethiopia,  but  in  its  revolu- 
tionary model .  After  seventy-three  years 
and  millions  of  deaths,  the  leadership  in 


Moscow,  in  the  hands  of  the  radical  re- 
formist Mikhail  Gorbachev,  finally  ad- 
mitted that  hard-line,  Marxist-Leninist 
socialism  simply  did  not  work.  There- 
fore, it  was  pointless  to  try  to  convert 
the  world  to  it,  and  it  was  time  to  re- 
evaluate the  exorbitant  patronage  of 
Ethiopia.  Gradually  Gorbachev  began  to 
turn  off  the  faucet.  Desperate,  Mengistu 
cast  about  for  a  new  benefactor.  Where 
could  he  turn?  He  had  thoroughly  alien- 
ated the  United  States.  At  last  he  thought 
of  one:  Israel.  Mengistu  had  something 
Israel  wanted:  the  Falashas. 

Who  these  people  are  is  not  exactly 
clear.  They  have  been  presented  to  the 
world  as  the  lost  tribe  of  Beta  Israel, 
which,  according  to  legend,  migrated  to 
Egypt  with  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  as  im- 
memorial Old  Testament  proto-Jews. 
But  Marcus  claims  that  if  they  are  Jews 
at  all,  they  are  Jews  by  default.  He  ex- 
plains: "The  Falashas  are  indigenous 
Cushitic  speakers  who  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Dur- 
ing the  Stephanite  and  Estowathian  con- 
troversies over  unction  that  rocked  Ethi- 
opia in  the  fourteenth  century  they  felt 
they  had  to  purify  themselves,  and  they 
ended  up  taking  Christ  out  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  made  them,  I  suppose,  a 


form  of  Jew."  (The  Wesleyan  ethnomu- 
sicologist  Kay  Kaufman  Shelemay  has 
studied  their  liturgy  and  says  it  is  partly 
derived  from  the  Christian  monastic 
tradition.  She  also  points  out,  though, 
that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  dis- 
tinction between  Christian  and  Jew  on 
the  African  horn  was  even  foggier  than 
it  is  today.) 

In  any  case,  when  the  Falashas — a  de- 
spised caste  of  potters,  cobblers,  and 
blacksmiths  living  mostly  in  the  hills  of 
Gondar — were  recognized  as  Jews  in 
1973  by  the  Sephardic  chief  rabbi  of  Is- 
rael, they  captured  the  imagination  of 
Israel  and  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity. When  the  famine  hit  Gondar,  a 
clandestine  Operation  Moses  was  mount- 
ed to  airlift  them  to  Israel,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  1985,  then  vice  president 
George  Bush  secretly  negotiated  with 
then  president  of  Sudan  Jaafar  Numeiri 
to  sneak  the  rest  of  them  over  the  bor- 
der. But  news  of  the  mission  was 
leaked,  and  it  was  aborted,  leaving  some 
20,000  Falashas  still  at  Mengistu's  dis- 
posal. He  realized  that  they  were  worth 
money,  like  the  Jews  of  Romania,  for 
which  Israel  paid  a  per  capita  sum.  Even 
though  scholarship  has  raised  questions 
about  their  Jewishness,  he  could  still  use 
them  as  blackmail  for  arms. 

As  the  northern  front  collapsed  early 
this  year  and  the  E.P.L.F.  moved  into 
Gondar,  there  was  "great  consternation 
in  the  American  Jewish  community  that 
the  remaining  Falashas  would  all  be 
massacred  in  bed,"  a  Western  diplomat 
involved  in  their  rescue  told  me,  because 
of  the  preferential  aid  treatment  they  had 
received.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  "un- 
justified hysteria."  Former  Minnesota 
senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  was  appointed 
by  President  Bush  to  facilitate  the  rescue 
operation.  "The  lives  of  18,000  Jews 
are  hanging  by  a  thread,"  an  American 
Jewish  activist  told  the  press.  Robert 
Houdek  was  instructed  to  see  Mengistu 
and  ask  him  to  let  these  people  go.  Hou- 
dek sought  a  "linkage"  between  the  Fa- 
lashas and  the  peace  talks  that  were  to 
begin  in  London:  you  release  them  and 
we'll  help  with  the  peace  process.  Men- 
gistu had  no  problem  with  this,  because 
Israel  had  offered  him  $35  million  for 
the  Falashas.  And  so  the  Falashas  were 
manipulated  by  everybody,  not  least  by 
Israelis  who  wanted  to  prove  the) 
weren't  racist  and  who  promptly  shipped 
some  of  them  out  to  settle  the  West 
Bank.  The  last  16, (KM)  were  flown  out  to 
Tel  Aviv  on  May  24. 

The   Falashas  had   had   little  contact 
with  the  modern  world.  One  group  in 
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1990  is  said  to  have  lit  a  fire  in  the  aisle 
of  the  plane  that  was  evacuating  them. 
Some  of  them  are  reportedly  unhappy  in 
their  new  country,  where  they  have  been 
experiencing  racial  unpleasantness.  But 
at  least,  as  Marcus  points  out,  it  is  the 
first  time  Africans  have  been  brought 
out  without  becoming  slaves  or  inden- 
tured servants. 

Despite  the  government's  newfound 
arms,  including  cluster  bombs  to  judge 
from  the  damage  to  the  rebels  (a  weap- 
ons transfer  Israel  denies),  the  rebels 
continued  to  gain  ground.  The  turning 
point  of  the  civil  war  was  the  Battle  of 
Inda  Selassie,  in  1988.  The  Tigreans 
were  about  to  be  crushed  when  E.P.L.F. 
mechanized  forces  came  to  the  rescue 
and  the  Ethiopian  army  was  completely 
and  decisively  routed.  All  government 
officials  pulled  out  of  Mekele,  the  cap- 
ital of  Tigre.  By  May  of  the  following 
year,  a  Western  military  analyst  ob- 
served, "it  became  starkly  apparent 
that  the  war-weary  teenage  conscripts 
lacked  the  will.  .  .to  face  an  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  and  euphoric  rebel 
army." 

As  the  insurgents  moved  inexorably 
closer  to  Addis,  Mengistu  was  baffled. 
How  could  it  be,  he  asked  in  one  of  his 


rambling  speeches,  that  "traitors  and 
rebels  who  come  from  a  region  of  not 
more  than  200,000  square  kilometers 
and  5  million  people  threaten  a  country 
of  50  million  and  1 ,200,000  square  kilo- 
meters? This  is  a  riddle  for  the  whole 
world.  .  .  .  We  shall  crush  this  scum." 

That  month,  while  Mengistu  was 
abroad  on  a  state  visit,  his  East  German 
security  force  caught  wind  of  a  coup 
plot,  the  last  of  the  twelve  attempts  to 
remove  him.  It  was  led  by  his  chief  of 
staff,  General  Merid  Nergussie,  who 
was  depressed  by  his  wife's  recent  death 
and  by  the  realization  that  fourteen-year- 
olds  weren't  going  to  win  the  war.  Ner- 
gussie, who  brought  in  the  air- force 
commander  and  the  commander  of  the 
Second  Army  in  Asmara,  General  De- 
missie  Bulto,  made  the  mistake  of  con- 
fiding in  the  head  of  Ethiopian  internal 
security,  Tesfaye  Wolde  Selassie,  who 
betrayed  him.  The  plot  ended  with  the 
execution  of  18  senior  officers  and  the 
imprisonment  of  another  176,  including 
twenty-four  generals.  Demissie  was  be- 
headed and  his  head  was  paraded  on  a 
pole,  while  his  body  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  a  truck — a  tradi- 
tional practice. 

The  punishment  of  these  popular  men 
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incited  angry  demonstrations.  "Kill- 
ing the  coup  generals  was  a  major  faux 
pas,"  a  Western  diplomat  told  us. 
"It  broke  it  with  a  lot  of  people.  | 
Even  Kassa  Kebede  told  me  a  year  af- 
terward that  he  regretted  not  being  able 
to  stop  it." 

After  this,  Mengistu  was  on  the  de- 
fensive. His  army  was  crumbling,  the 
main  supply  depots  were  being  captured 
one  by  one,  the  Russian  alliance  was  ef- 
fectively over,  he  had  alienated  the  en- 
tire society — the  Workers  Party  of 
Ethiopia  was  the  most  hated  institution 
in  the  country — and  he  had  run  out  of 
loyal  subordinates. 

At  first  he  insisted  that  glasnost 
and  perestroika  were  only  a  phase  the 
Russian  revolution  was  going  through, 
and  he  continued  to  espouse  the  orig- 
inal model.  But  then  the  Russians 
themselves  began  to  say  things  like 
"Africa  is  too  underdeveloped  for 
socialism,"  and  "There  are  no  social- 
ist states  in  Africa,  only  socialist-ori- 
ented ones." 

Gradually  he  began  to  distance  him- 
self. The  huge  portraits  of  Marx,  Lenin, 
and  Engels — the  Marx  Brothers,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  as  Ethiopians  jokingly 
called  them — were  removed  from  Revo- 
lution Square  during  the  night.  And  in 
March  of  last  year,  at  the  eleventh  ple- 
num of  the  Workers  Party,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  revolution  was  over: 
"As  seen  from  all  angles,  the  transition 
to  the  socialist  system .  .  .  has  proved  dif- 
ficult and  unattainable."  He  announced 
sweeping  reforms:  there  would  be  a 
"mixed  economy"  (a  socialist  euphe- 
mism for  free  enterprise  and  capitalism). 
In  the  agricultural  sector,  where  the 
structural  food  deficit  was  rising  by 
250,000  tons  a  year,  he  abolished  the 
state  purchasing  monopoly,  and  re- 
turned the  land  to  private  ownership. 
But  these  changes  were  widely  seen  as 
a  "deathbed  conversion" — too  little 
too  late. 

But  still,  the  fact  that  socialism  was 
officially  dead  in  Ethiopia,  even  though 
it  had  never  been  more  than  a  fig  leal, 
was  significant.  A  system  where  every 
little  decision  has  to  be  run  by  a  central 
authority,  where  every  piece  of  paper 
must  be  signed  and  countersigned,  could 
never  have  worked  here  in  a  million 
years,  because  of  the  pervasive  inexperi- 
ence of  the  society,  Marcus  explains 
The  Ethiopian  playwright  Mengistu 
Lema  has  observed  that  capitalism 
doesn't  work  in  Africa,  military  dicta 
torship  doesn't  work,  democracy  doesn't 
work,  socialism  doesn't  work. 
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AS  THEY  SAY  IN  ETHIOPIA, 
ABYSSINIA 

By  June  of  1990,  even  Mengistu  was 
warning  that  Ethiopia  was  "facing  dis- 
memberment" and  "on  the  verge  of 
chaos."  Twenty-two  thousand  troops  in 
the  demoralized  Second  Army  had  been 
killed  or  put  out  of  action  in  the  previous 
few  weeks  by  the  E.P.R.D.F.  in  Wollo 
and  Gondar  with  their  own  Soviet  weap- 
ons (captured  by  the  rebels),  and  Asma- 
ra was  surrounded.  In  February  the 
Soviets  took  back  their  eighteen  An- 
tonov  transport  planes,  the  only  escape 
route  for  the  soldiers  in  Asmara. 

In  March,  Gondar  and  Gojam,  impor- 
tant food-producing  provinces,  fell.  "I 
don't  think  Mengistu  will  be  able  to  put 
the  genie  back  into  the  bottle  this  time," 
a  scholar  remarked.  The  little  guys  with 
towels  on  their  heads  were  a  hundred, 
sixty,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city. 
Mengistu's  wife  flew  with  their  children 
to  Zimbabwe,  and  enrolled  them  in 
school.  His  uncle,  the  ambassador  to 
Zimbabwe,  had  already  been  looking  at 
real  estate. 

In  the  last  months  Mengistu  visibly 
lost  control.  He  went  into  deep  depres- 
sions and  started  throwing  things.  He 
would  disappear  on  solitary  binges  for 
several  days  and  would  take  off  on  tours 
of  the  country,  which  he  had  never  done 
before.  He  dropped  in  on  a  school  and 
asked  the  children,  "What  did  you  eat 
today?"  "Meat,  because  you  were  com- 
ing," they  told  him. 

On  April  19,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Fascists,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  that  even  for  him  was 
incredibly  long  and  rambling,  in  which 
he  compared  himself  to  Tewodros,  the 
emperor  from  1855  to  1868,  when  the 
country  was  being  torn  apart  by  war- 
lords. Tewodros  wanted  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  forces  of  colonial- 
ism, to  emancipate  the  people  from  their 
backward  traditions  and  life-styles,  and 
to  bring  Ethiopia  to  the  level  of  the  de- 
veloped countries.  He,  too,  killed  a  lot 
of  people,  and,  as  the  British  stormed 
his  fortress,  himself.  After  the  speech  an 
old  patriot  of  the  Italian  war  got  up  and 
said  emotionally,  "We  saved  the  coun- 
try, and  what's  going  on  now?  It's  being 
destroyed."  He  broke  down  crying,  and 
so  did  Mengistu. 

But  the  guiding  light  of  the  revolution 
didn't  make  a  last  stand  like  Tewodros. 
As  one  of  his  compatriots  put  it,  "Men- 
gistu left  like  a  father  abandoning  his 
family  in  a  burning  hut."  He  slinked  out 
of  the  country   with   his   skin   and   his 


dough.  How  much  dough  no  one  knows. 
His  was  not  a  kleptocracy,  like  Mobu- 
tu's; there  were  no  huge  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts that  anyone  is  aware  of.  But  no 
one  doubts  that  the  Haile  Mariams  will 
be  well  taken  care  of  in  their  new  life  as 
exiles. 

STALKING  THE  WILD  DICTATOR 

Marcus  and  I  spend  a  week  in  Zimbabwe 
tracking  down  Mengistu.  We  begin  by 
taking  a  cab  out  to  Norton,  a  rural  com- 
munity thirty  miles  southwest  of  the  cap- 
ital, where  The  New  York  Times  had 
reported  he  had  bought  a  farm.  Not  only 
does  this  prove  to  be  a  baseless  rumor, 
picked  up  by  the  paper's  Harare  stringer 
from  an  Ethiopian  exile  in  the  Europa 
Cafe,  but  the  Norton ians  we  ask  for  di- 
rections denounce  us  to  the  local  police. 
For  four  hours  we  sit  waiting  in  the  of- 
fice of  Chief  Inspector  Mabuto,  a  giant 
in  khaki  shorts  and  knee-socks,  who 
phones  in  the  vital  statistics  on  our  pass- 


In  the  last  months  Mengistu 
lost  control.  He  went  into  deep 
depressions  and  would 
disappear  on  solitary  binges. 


ports  to  his  superior  and  awaits  instruc- 
tions. The  problem,  we  later  discover,  is 
that  rich  Ethiopian  exiles  in  the  States 
have  offered  a  big  reward — in  one  ver- 
sion $4  million — to  whoever  bumped  off 
Mengistu,  and  we  are  being  mistaken  for 
Tony  and  Luigi,  two  hit  men  from  New 
Jersey  who  bought  the  contract.  At  last 
the  chief  inspector  says,  "You  are  free 
to  go,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  you  around 
here  without  the  proper  accreditation." 

So  now  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go 
through  official  channels.  Everyone,  for 
once,  is  incredibly  helpful.  The  Ameri- 
can ambassador  provides  us  with  a  letter 
that  says  we  have  "legitimate  reasons" 
for  seeing  Mengistu,  which  we  take  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  give  it 
and  a  letter  for  Mengistu  I  have  drafted 
on  Vanity  Fair  stationery — a  masterfully 
ingenuous,  I-want-to-be-your-buddy 
presentation  in  which  I  even  offer  to  hit 
some  tennis  balls  with  him — to  Deputy 
Secretary  Goche,  who  promises  to  see 
that  it  gets  to  him. 

While  awaiting  Mengistu's  decision, 
we  infiltrate  the  local  scene  and,  after      anyway?"  □ 


sifting  through  half  a  dozen  rumored 
whereabouts,  figure  out  where  he  is  hid- 
ing: at  a  government  guesthouse  in  Gun- 
hill,  a  plush  suburb  of  Harare,  a  tropical 
Scarsdale.  His  son  attends  St.  John's 
College,  an  exclusive  Anglican  boys' 
school  in  the  even  tonier  suburb  of  Bor- 
rowdale. 

At  an  Italian  restaurant  three  high- 
spirited  Russians  invite  us  to  their  table. 
Their  business  cards  identify  them  as  ex- 
porters of  computer  software.  After  kill- 
ing a  bottle  of  Stolichnaya,  the  senior 
member  of  the  threesome  confesses 
sheepishly  that  they  are  K.G.B. 

"So  what  are  you  doing  here?"  I  ask. 
"We've  come  to  make  sure  Mengistu 
does  his  farming,"  he  says  with  a  twinkle. 
The  next  evening,  at  a  private  bar, 
we  meet  Charlie,  a  former  Vietnam  hel- 
icopter pilot,  D.E.A.  agent,  colonel  in 
the  Southern  Rhodesian  army,  and 
C.I. A.  spook.  Charlie  is  willing  to  bet 
a  hundred  bucks  that  Mengistu  will  be 
"taken  out"  in  the  next  six  months  by 
local   Ethiopians.    He's 
heard   the   contract    is    for 
$500,000.   "The  wife  was 
in   Cuthbert's   this   after- 
noon," he  confides.  "She 
bought   tekkies    [tennis 
shoes]  for  her  son." 

Charlie  is  definitely 
plugged  into  the  Harare  ru- 
mor mill.  He  has  also  heard 
that  Mengistu  brought  Haile 
Selassie's  Rolls  convertible 
into  exile  with  him,  and  that  President 
Mugabe,  who  has  been  taking  a  lot  of 
flak  for  giving  him  asylum,  is  consider- 
ing an  extradition  request  from  the  new 
Ethiopian  government.  But  Marcus 
thinks  this  is  highly  unlikely.  "That 
would  open  a  can  of  worms  no  one 
wants  to  deal  with." 

At  closing  time  on  Friday  afternoon 
we  troop  into  Deputy  Secretary  Goche 's 
office,  and  the  word  is:  at  this  moment 
Mengistu  is  not  prepared  to  talk  to  any- 
one. Though  chagrined,  we  aren't  exact- 
ly surprised.  We  leave  our  phone  num- 
bers in  case  he  changes  his  mind. 

On  the  plane  out  of  Harare,  Marcus 
runs  into  an  Ethiopian  woman  named 
Yeshi,  whom  he  has  known  for  thirty 
years.  "In  the  beginning,  it  looked  and 
sounded  like  it  was  going  to  be  a  bright 
future,"  she  tells  us.  "But  it  turned  out 
to  be  seventeen  years  of  nothing  but 
bloodshed."  Even  so,  Yeshi  is  not  in 
favor  of  Mengistu's  extradition  and  tri- 
al. "The  best  thing  is  to  let  him  live 
with   his   conscience.    What   is   death 
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IE  BERNIER  CRI 


Why  Rosamond  Bemier,  whose  new  book  is  about  her  friends  Matisse, 
Picasso,  and  Miro,  is  as  much  a  star  of  high  society  as  high  art 


T 

I  here's  a  small  country  house  in 
I  Connecticut — plain,  beige,  ut- 
I  terly  unsuited  to  the  cosmopoli- 
I  tan  grace  of  its  inhabitants  or 
I  the  muted  New  England  beauty 
of  its  setting — and  a  pied-a-terre  in  Man- 
hattan, a  cramped  four-room  flat  that 
doubles  as  Rosamond  Bernier's  office, 
where  she  concocts  the  art  lectures  that 
have  made  her  a  prized  exhibit  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  A  studio  apart- 
ment five  floors  below,  bought  when 
her  husband,  art  critic  John  Russell,  re- 
tired after  sixteen  years  at  The  New 
York  Times,  is  his  cluttered  lair, 
stacked  with  outsize  art  books  and 
bulging  dossiers  that  seem  to  breed 
reams  of  his  lucid,  unhurried  prose. 
Sprinkled  liberally  around  their  Man- 
hattan digs,  as  in  their  country  house, 
are  the  mementos  of  five  decades' 
friendship  with  artists,  writers,  and  com- 
posers— paintings,  objects,  and  books 
that  connoisseurs  with  good  taste,  little 
money,  and  many  talented  friends  man- 
age to  gather. 

Neither  place  holds  them  for  long. 
Rosamond's  exquisitely  cultivated 
voice,  with  an  accent  artfully  poised 
high  above  the  mid-Atlantic,  is  heard  in 
museums  and  theaters  and  concert  halls 
across  the  country  and  around  the  world 
(videotape  and  television  have  extended 
her  reach);  John  Russell  follows  the  trail 
of  exhibitions — he  looks,  he  writes,  but, 
hampered  by  a  stutter,  he  rarely  speaks 
in  public.  This  month  Knopf  will  pub- 
lish Rosamond's  first  book,  Matisse,  Pi- 
casso, Miro:  As  I  Knew  Them,  an  elabo- 
ration of  one  of  her  more  popular  lecture 
series.  Together.  Russell  and  Bernier  are 
a  latter-day  version  of  Moses  and  Aaron: 
their  inspiration  may  not  be  divine,  but 
they  do  come  down  from  the  mountain 
bearing  the  word  on  high  culture.  He  has 
the  authority,   though  perhaps  not  the 
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Affair  of  the  art:  Rosamond  Bernier  and  John  Russell  are 
a  match  made  in  cultural  heaven. 


popular  touch;  she  sways  the  masses. 

They  live,  in  fact,  where  high  art  and 
high  society  intersect — not  at  the  benefit 
ball  or  the  upscale  gallery  opening  but  in 
the  old-money  houses  of  the  very  rich 
where  the  great  private  collections  are 
hung.  If  to  the  public  they  are  educators 
of  a  sort,  to  New  York  society  matrons 
they  are  soigne  representatives  of  the 
arts,  lustrous  ornaments  to  liven  the  tired 
formalities  of  a  seated  dinner.  When  it 
comes  to  singing  for  their  supper,  they 
perform  a  Mozartean  duet. 

Before  they  joined  forces  seventeen 
years  ago,  they  had  each  been  married 


twice,  and  each  enjoyed  a  certain  emi- 
nence, he  as  an  author  and  as  art  critic 
lor  The  Sunday  limes  in  London,  she.  in 
Paris,  as  the  co-founder  and  co-editor 
(with  her  second  husband,  (ieorges  Bel 
nier)  of  l.'Oeil,  a  magazine  thai  Alexan- 
der Liberman,  editorial  director  ol  the 
Condi  Nast  Publications,  calls  "the 
most  remarkable  art  journal  ol  its  lime." 
Though  they  are  both  ovei  seventy,  they 
arc  as  busy — and  as  ambitious  as  they 
were  when  they  first  met  in  (he  1930s 
Russell  is  under  contract  to  produce  an 
article  per  week  lor  I  he  New  York 
limes;  at  the  same  lime,  he's  willing  a 
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book  on  London  similar  to  his  copiously 
illustrated  Paris,  which  has  sold  nearly 
100,000  copies  since  it  appeared  in 
1983.  Rosamond  is  polishing  lectures 
for  her  twenty-first  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum;  she  will  also  speak  in 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and 
Houston.  She  spent  this  past 
summer  preparing  the  video 
release  of  last  year's  series  at 
the  Met  and  working  on  arti- 
cles for  HG,  where  she  has 
been  an  editor-at-Iarge  for  the 
last  eight  years. 


ways,  she  gives  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing dressed  with  the  pleasure  of  others  in 
mind.  When  she  chats  with  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers, a  lively  expression  of  intelligent, 
concentrated  attention  lends  beauty  to  an 
otherwise  pretty,  oval  face;  she  resem- 
bles a  brilliant  geisha,  skilled  in  a  thou- 


S  trapped  side  by  side  on  a 
banquette  aboard  a  hired 
Falcon  20  jet,  Rosamond 
Bernier  and  John  Russell  exude 
a  quality  indispensable  to  their  "gypsy 
life,"  as  Rosamond  calls  it:  they  are  ev- 
erywhere at  home.  Anne  Cox  Cham- 
bers, perhaps  the  richest  woman  in 
America  and  the  doyenne  of  Atlanta  so- 
ciety, is  ferrying  them,  and  herself,  from 
New  York  to  Atlanta,  where  Rosamond 
is  to  lecture  at  a  gala  benefit  celebrating 
the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Forward 
Arts  Foundation.  Rosamond  trades  news 
with  Mrs.  Chambers;  Russell  reads  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement;  Emily,  one 
of  the  three  dogs  in  Mrs.  Chambers's 
entourage,  scratches  furiously  at  the 
leather  of  the  seat  she  has  chosen  as  her 
own.  Takeoff  silences  the  conversation, 
and  by  the  time  the  plane  has  leveled 
off,  Rosamond  and  Russell  are  hard  at 
work,  each  with  a  sheaf  of  papers  and  a 
pencil.  Rosamond  is  cutting  passages 
from  a  lecture  on  Catherine  the  Great, 
part  of  her  series  on  royal  collectors;  the 
script  is  too  long  for  video.  Making  tiny 
marks  in  the  margin,  she  moves  rapidly 
through  the  text.  Once  she's  done,  she 
passes  Russell  the  manuscript  and  he 
goes  through  it  slowly,  jotting  notes, 
while  she  peers  over  his  shoulder.  His 
task  completed,  he  goes  promptly  to 
sleep,  his  striped  green  bow  tie  unknot- 
ted, the  collar  of  his  striped  yellow  shirt 
unbuttoned.  With  his  bluff  English  face, 
pink  and  handsome,  he  looks  like  good 
King  Wenceslas,  though  awake  he's 
hardly  the  hail-fellow-well-met  type.  He 
has  a  temper  that  flares  unexpectedly, 
and  he  favors  pointed  asides  and  well- 
honed  irony.  Surveying  the  scene  on  the 
windswept  airport  runway — Mrs.  Cham- 
bers's two  cars,  three  dogs,  four  ser- 
vants, and  piles  of  baggage — he  sums  it 
up  with  a  nod:  "Worthy  of  Fellini." 

Rosamond  is  not  the  sort  to  nap  in  the 
company  of  friends.  Slim  and  spry,  she 
wears  a  purple  Saint  Laurent  suit;  as  al- 


'1  don't  think  her  manner  is  put  on/' 
says  Jerome  Robbins, 
"but  I'd  like  to  see  her  off-balance 
once,  or  caught  in  the  rain." 


sand  secret  ways  to  make  life  agreeable. 
Though  dispensed  democratically — even 
to  the  casual  acquaintance — her  solici- 
tude explains  in  part  the  devotion  of  a 
vast  circle  of  ardently  protective  friends. 
If  she  cultivates  this  talent,  then  all 
traces  of  her  labor  have  been  effaced  to 
guarantee  the  semblance  of  effortless 
poise.  "I  don't  think  her  manner  is  put 
on,"  says  Jerome  Robbins,  a  friend  for 
some  forty  years,  "but  I'd  like  to  see  her 
off-balance  once,  or  caught  in  the  rain. 
I'd  like  to  hear  her  say  'Oh,  shit' — 
though  I'm  sure  she  does  and  it  comes 
out  all  right." 

When  Rosamond  sweeps  onstage  in 
Atlanta,  sheathed  in  a  deep-pink  Bill 
Blass  gown  with  black  lace  sleeves  and  a 
black  lace  top  speckled  with  paillettes, 
generous  clusters  of  costume  jewelry 
glinting  in  the  spotlight,  and  delivers  a 
sprightly  peroration,  there's  no  sign  of 
strain — no  sign  that  in  this  case  at  least 
her  flawless  polish  is  achieved  only  with 
liberal  applications  of  elbow  grease.  The 
clothes  set  the  tone:  this  is  a  perfor- 
mance, not  a  lecture,  a  diverting  mix  of 
substance  and  froth.  By  the  time  she  has 
taken  her  place  beside  the  lectern  and  the 
first  slides  have  lit  up  the  screen  with 
broad  splashes  of  color,  her  audience, 
some  two  hundred  well-heeled  Atlantans 
decked  out  for  the  black-tie  benefit,  has 
all  but  forgotten  about  the  dinner  dance 
to  follow.  This  is  her  kind  of  crowd: 
educated  but  without  expertise,  worldly 
enough  to  appreciate  the  /.est  of  her  an- 
ecdotes but  not  hungry  for  cutting-edge 
scholarship  or  provocative  theory.  She 
tells  the  story  of  her  friendships  with 
Matisse  and  Picasso,  adds  a  number  of 
lively  remarks  on  their  late  work,  and 
this  takes  her  two-thirds  of  the  way.  She 
ends  up  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  gambol- 
ing in  the  waves  with  Henry  Moore. 


In  her  repertoire  she  has  more  than 
thirty  lectures,  on  everything  from  gar- 
dens and  art  to  jewelry  and  art.  But  no 
matter  how  familiar  she  is  with  her  sub- 
ject, her  preparation  is  uniformly  metic- 
ulous, with  an  attention  to  detail  that 
extends  well  beyond  the  business  of  up- 
dating and  fine-tuning  her  text. 
John  Russell  attends  his 
wife's  lectures  whenever  he 
can.  He  is  a  sweet  stage-door 
Johnny,  an  anxious  impresario, 
a  brisk  wardrobe  manager.  He 
wields  the  tape  to  fix  the  cord- 
less mike  inside  her  dress  ("If 
I  put  it  in  my  underwear,"  she 
explained  to  the  Atlanta  projec- 
tionist, "it  risks  falling  out"), 
and  paces  beside  her  for  the 
tense  half-hour  before  she  goes  on — she 
will  see  no  one  else.  After  more  than 
two  decades  of  public  speaking  she's 
still  afflicted  with  harrowing  stage 
fright,  jitters  that  vanish  the  moment  she 
steps  in  front  of  the  audience.  Isolated  by 
the  spotlight,  elevated  by  the  stage, 
marked  by  her  costume  as  a  performer, 
she  reveals  her  great  secret,  her  most 
valuable  geisha  gift:  an  inimitable  knack 
for  projecting  intimacy. 

Rosamond's  book,  Matisse,  Picasso. 
Miro:  As  /  Knew  Them,  though  spright- 
ly, readable,  and  crammed  with  excel- 
lent reproductions,  demonstrates  that  the 
appeal  of  Rosamond's  lectures  is  Rosa- 
mond in  the  flesh.  Onstage,  she  breathes 
life  into  anecdotes  in  a  way  that  she 
can't  on  the  printed  page.  Her  bons  mots 
about  great  paintings,  enchanting  in  the 
guise  of  spontaneous  tribute,  lose  a 
touch  of  their  wit  when  presented  as  art 
history. 

Indeed,  if  not  for  her  singular  talent  as 
a  performer,  it's  a  safe  bet  that  her  book- 
ing agent  wouldn't  get  many  calls,  for  at 
$10,000  per  appearance,  Rosamond 
Bernier  is  easily  the  world's  most  expen- 
sive art  lecturer. 


c 


alvin  Tomkins  momentarily  arrested 
the  flow  of  his  glowing  New  Yorker 
profile  of  Rosamond  Bernier  several 
years  ago  to  introduce  and  then  dismiss 
"a  surly  fellow" — a  skeptical  doppel 
ganger — who  asks  pertinent  but  "taste- 
less" questions,  among  them  the  follow- 
ing: "Did  Mme.  Bernier  have  any 
friends  who  were  not  famous?"  The 
question  can  have  been  prompted  only 
by  Rosamond's  penchant  for  peppering 
conversations  with  exalted  names  One 
hears  of  'summer  weekends  m  Dark  Har- 
bor with  Brooke  Astor,  birthday  visits  to 
the  Agnellis  in  Italy,  and  trips  to  Paris  to 
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stay  with  the  Aga  Khan.  Let  the  skeptic 
ask  directly:  Does  Rosamond  seek  these 
people  out,  or  are  they  drawn  to  her?  Is 
she  diligent  or  just  lucky? 

Rosamond's  good  friend  Philip  John- 
son has  known  her  tor  some  thirty  years. 
As  he  said  to  her  over  lunch  at  the  Four 
Seasons  in  the  late  sixties,  af- 
ter the  sudden  collapse  of  her 
second  marriage  and  the  con- 
sequent end  of  her  associa- 
tion with  L'Oeil,  "Wherever 
you  go  it's  going  to  work. 
You   just    weren't    born    for 
anything   but    success."    In- 
deed, with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  her  calamitous  divorce  ^^_ 
from   Georges    Bernier,    she 
has  skimmed  from  triumph  to 
triumph.  While  others,  however  talent- 
ed, toil  along,  one  rung  at  a  time,  Rosa- 
mond  seems  equipped   with   a  private 
escalator  designed  to  deliver  her,  unruf- 
fled, ever  gracious,  to  the  very  top. 

In  the  art  world,  as  in  the  dizzying 
circles  of  New  York  society,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  the  bitter  envy  bred  by  the 
success  of  others.  Rosamond  and  her 
husband  are  easy  marks:  though  the 
ready  cash  of  the  newly  rich  boor  seems 
to  leave  them  cold,  they  are  clearly 
drawn  to  sophisticated  luxury  and  the 
easy  refinement  of  cultured  inheritors. 
(Says  one  sharp-tongued  acquaintance, 
"Rosamond  has  a  homing  device  that 
leads  her  to  the  richest  person  in  the 
room.")  The  attraction,  however,  is  mu- 
tual— and  why  not?  Envy  abounds,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  surplus  of  ele- 
gant, distinguished,  and  brilliantly  con- 
nected couples  who  are  also  eager — and 
more  than  competent — to  please. 

Rosamond  Margaret  Rosenbaum — 
known  as  Peggy  until  John  Russell 
expressed  his  preference  for  her  giv- 
en name — grew  up  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia, daughter  of  a  prominent  lawyer. 
Her  schooling  at  an  English  girls' 
school,  chosen  by  her  English  mother, 
was  cut  short  by  a  bout  with  tuberculo- 
sis; her  college  days  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
came  to  a  similarly  abrupt  end  in  1937 
when  she  married  Lewis  A.  Riley  and 
moved  to  Acapulco.  Although  the  mar- 
riage lasted  only  a  few  years,  it  cannot 
be  counted  a  failure.  While  in  Mexico, 
Rosamond  met  Jose  Oro/.co  and  Diego 
Rivera,  who — along  with  Max  Ernst, 
whom  she  befriended  at  Sarah  Law- 
rence— were  her  first  painter  friends. 
She  also  perfected  her  Spanish,  which 
turned  out  to  be  her  trump  card  when  she 
met  Picasso  in  Paris  in  1946,  a  year  after 


her  breakup  with  Riley.  Newly  single, 
Rosamond  headed  to  New  York  and  got 
a  job  at  Vogue.  Within  twelve  months 
the  magazine  sent  her  to  France  as  its 
first  European  features  editor.  Ten  years 
later  she  was  the  toast  of  Paris. 

She  met  and  married  Georges  Ber- 


She  charmed  a  brilliant  crowd  of 
friends,  among  them  the  leading  lights 
of  the  School  of  Paris-Picasso, 
Braque,  Matisse,  Miro,  and  Leger. 


nier,  a  former  journalist,  in  1948,  and 
together  they  founded  L'Oeil  in  1955 
with  a  small  subsidy  from  a  friend.  The 
magazine,  a  beautifully  produced,  trend- 
setting  arts  journal,  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess, attracting  an  avid  and  influential 
audience  and  glowing  notices  in  the 
French  press  and  across  the  Atlantic  as 
well.  Life  and  Time  both  pitched  in  at 
once,  and  soon  after  came  the  flattering 
magazine  spreads  about  the  pretty  expa- 
triate, her  French  husband,  and  their 
"ambitious"  art  review.  Janet  Flanner, 
writing  in  The  New  Yorker,  declared  that 
L'Oeil  "offers  the  luxury  of  intelligence, 
serious  information,  and  magnificent 
color  reproductions" — and  all  this,  as 
Harper's  Bazaar  pointed  out,  for  the 
price  of  a  sandwich  au  jambon.  Rosa- 
mond herself  charmed  a  brilliant  crowd 
of  friends,  among  them  the  leading 
lights  of  the  School  of  Paris — Picasso, 
Braque,  Matisse,  Miro,  and  Leger — 
most  of  whom  she  had  met  through  her 
work  for  Vogue. 

L'Oeil  was  very  much  a  collaborative 
effort.  Though  neither  of  the  Berniers 
had  any  artistic  talent  or  any  training  in 
art  history,  they  were  both  intellectually 
curious,  and  they  plunged  fearlessly  into 
what  was  then  the  world's  most  vibrant 
art  scene.  Georges  brought  to  the  maga- 
zine a  capacious  and  combative  intelli- 
gence— art  dealer  Eugene  V.  Thaw  re- 
members him  as  a  "brilliant  but  difficult 


his  younger  sister;  Miro,  usually  shy  of 
journalists,  provided  the  magazine  with 
an  artist's  guide  to  Barcelona;  Leger, 
whose  work  adorned  the  cover  of  the  First 
issue,  gave  a  celebration  dinner  at  his 
house  in  Gif-sur-Yvette.  Rosamond  also 
attracted  writers:  Cyril  Connolly,  Alfred 
Barr,  John  Richardson — and 
John  Russell. 

L'Oeil  was  breaking  even 
after  just  two  years.  The  en- 
terprising Berniers  branched 
out  into  book  publishing 
(Mary  McCarthy  wrote  Ven- 
ice Observed  for  them), 
opened  a  gallery,  established 
themselves  as  dealers,  and 
took  an  apartment  in  New 
York  so  as  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  American  scene.  In  short,  they 
prospered.  But  just  before  Christmas 
1968,  Rosamond  flew  to  New  York  to 
look  for  a  larger  apartment.  Bemier  ar- 
rived two  weeks  later  bearing  gifts — 
Guerlain  perfume  and  a  suit  from  Gres. 
He  announced  that  he  was  taking  her  to 
lunch,  and  over  champagne  at  a  neigh- 
borhood restaurant  explained  that  he 
was  leaving  her.  She  was  to  stay  in 
New  York,  and  he  would  provide  her 
with  $10,000  a  year. 

The  shock  of  betrayal,  followed  by 
bitter,  protracted  divorce  proceedings, 
left  Rosamond  in  a  state  of  near  col- 
lapse— "It  was  the  low  point  of  my 
life,"  she  says,  and  declines  to  discuss 
the  particulars  of  Bernier's  behavior. 
"The  circumstances  were  so  appalling," 
she  adds,  "and  digging  all  that  up  after 
so  many  years — I  don't  think  it  would  be 
very  elegant."  Rumor  has  nonetheless 
spread  the  news  of  certain  appalling  cir- 
cumstances, among  them  Georges's  pas- 
sionate interest  in  a  well-connected 
Frenchwoman  and  an  illegitimate  child 
he  fathered  with  another  Frenchwoman 
(whom  he  subsequently  married). 

Olivier  Bernier,  who  was  seven  when 
Rosamond  married  his  father,  offers  a 
blunt  condemnation  of  his  progenitor: 
"He  was  really  most  odious."  Olivier's 
stepmother  taught  him  English,  prompt- 
ed his  interest  in  the  arts,  helped  him  get 
admitted  to  Harvard.  He  has  hardly  5D0 
ken  to  his  father  since  the  divorce,  and 


and  complicated  man."  Rosamond  add 

ed  driving  energy  (Thaw  also  noted  that      gushes  praise   lor  Rosamond,   who  has 

"Georges  could  be  lazy  and  facile"),  as      also  fostered  his  career  as  a  writer  and  art 


well  as  a  talent  for  layout,  a  sharp  eye 
for  good  stories  (she  wrote  so  many  arti- 
cles in  the  early  issues  that  she  took  to 
signing  them  with  different  names),  and, 
of  course,  access  to  the  best  artists. 

Picasso  unearthed  for  L'Oeil  a  cache 
ol  early  paintings  he'd  left  in  Spain  with 


historian,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Ice 
ture  circuit  she  had  already  conquered. 

Her  own  introduction  to  the  world  of 
art  lectures  she  owes  to  the  ingenuity  ol 
a  friend.  Michael  R    T    Mahoney.  who 
became  chairman  ol  die  line  arts  depart 
inent  at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford  in 
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1968.  Having  heard  Rosamond  launch 
into  impromptu  explications  of  Surreal- 
ism, or  of  Cubist  paintings  in  the  Oran- 
gerie,  he  asked  her  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  to  his  students  in  the  spring  of 
1970.  "It  was  then  that  1  realized,"  says 
Mahoney,  "how  electric  this  live  wire 
could  be."  Success  at  Trinity  led 
to  an  invitation  from  another 
friend,  Dominique  de  Menil,  then 
director  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Arts  at  Rice  University.  Rosa- 
mond's lectures  at  Rice,  open  to 
the  public,  spilled  over  into  an  ad- 
joining hall,  where  closed-circuit 
TV  and  duplicate  slides  offered  a 
pale  simulation  of  Rosamond's  _ 

new  magic.  And  then  on  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  where  she 
filled  the  seven-hundred-seat  Grace 
Rainey  Rogers  Auditorium  after  only 
her  fourth  lecture.  For  two  decades,  her 
annual  series  at  the  Met  has  always  sold 
out  some  six  months  in  advance. 

So  she  was  back  on  her  feet — and 
happily,  though  not  deeply,  involved 
with  a  much  younger  man — when  John 
Russell  reappeared  on  the  scene. 

On  a  hot  and  humid  summer  day  in 
Connecticut,  Rosamond  serves  lunch 
in  the  bedroom;  the  drone  of  the  only 
air  conditioner  in  the  house  explains  the 
peculiar  venue.  Once  seated  on  either 
side  of  a  lone  interviewer,  Rosamond 
and  her  husband  begin  an  elegant  and 
complex  verbal  tennis  match.  Neither 
likes  to  boast,  but  each  would  like  the 
other  to  shine.  Russell,  not  as  adept  as 
his  wife  at  media  manipulation,  quickly 
falls  behind,  and  finally  resorts  to  a  des- 
perate gambit.  Breaking  off  a  halfheart- 
ed description  of  his  early  career,  he 
asks,  "Why  not  just  leave  me  out  of  it 
entirely?"  She  volleys,  her  stroke  a  text- 
book illustration  of  Rosamond  Bernier 
in  top  form:  "I  wouldn't  exist  without 
you,"  she  exclaims.  "It  would  be  like — 
you  know,  there  was  a  wonderful  act 
that  Lenny  Bernstein  and  his  sister  Shir- 
ley did  of  the  Andrews  Sisters  with  only 
two  of  the  three  sisters.  The  three  of  us 
traveled  in  Spain  for  a  month  in  1950. 
and  on  these  long  hard  drives  bumping 
over  Majorcan  roads,  Shirley  and 
Lenny  would  sing  for  me  the  Andrews 
Sisters  with  one  sister  missing.  Well. 
to  write  about  me  without  you  would 
be  like  that."  Game,  set,  and  match. 
Rosamond  Bernier. 

The  solitary  sentence  "I  had  a  seclud- 
ed and  friendless  childhood"  is  all  that 
Russell  is  willing  to  say  about  his  early 
years — a  subject  his  friends  have  never 


heard  him  discuss.  He  will,  however, 
explain  the  reason  for  his  isolation. 
"Until  I  was  grown  up,  I  could  hardly 
speak  at  all,  you  see,  which  restricted 
my  social  opportunities.  I  was  thought 
of  as  some  kind  of  freak.  Whatever  flu- 
ency I  have  in  writing,"  he  adds,  "was 


'When  I  first  met  Rosamond 
I  was  totally  captivated" 
Russell  says.  "It  was,  however, 
totally  hopeless." 


powered  by  my  lack  of  fluency  in 
speech.  It  was  so  bad  in  school  that  I 
decided  I  just  had  to  write — that  or  go 
begging  in  the  street." 

Art  critics  are  not  generally  known  for 
beautiful  writing,  but  Russell  is  an  ex- 
ception. Simple  and  direct,  his  prose 
seems  nonetheless  to  dance,  as  though 
each  sentence  were  buoyed  by  a  musical 
phrase.  Like  Rosamond,  he's  a  popular- 
izer  who  never  condescends.  "I  think  of 
my  role  as  part  entertainer,  part  evange- 
list," he  says,  though  this  description 
best  fits  his  newspaper  work  and  the  so- 
norous pronouncements  in  his  broad  sur- 
vey. The  Meanings  of  Modern  Art.  He 
has  also  written  a  stack  of  scholarly 
books,  most  of  them  on  the  work  of  in- 
dividual artists,  that  secured  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  art  historian.  His  study  of 
Seurat.  published  in  1965,  has  been  in 
print  ever  since.  "It's  the  best  book  on 
Seurat,"  says  author  John  Richardson, 
who  welcomes  Russell's  retirement  from 
The  New  York  Times — "Now  John  will 
have  time  to  write  the  books  he  should 
have  been  working  on  all  along." 

hen  Russell  first  wrote  for L'Oeil  in 
1956  he  was  the  author  of  four 
books,  two  of  them  about  British 
art,  and  an  esteemed  critic.  He  was  mar- 
ried for  the  second  time,  and  the  father, 
by  his  first  wife,  of  a  ten-year-old 
daughter.  He  supplemented  his  tiny  sala- 
ry from  The  Sunday  Times  by  translating 
French  books,  among  them  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss's  Tristes  Tropiques  and  Andre 
Gide's  Thesee.  "When  I  first  met  Ros- 
amond I  was  totally  captivated,"  he 
says.  "It  was,  however,  totally  hope- 
less. She  was  an  important  figure  in  the 
Paris  world.  I  was  a  starving  critic  in 
London.  In  comparison  with  her,  I  was 
nobody."    Indeed,   though   she   had   al- 


ways admired  his  writing,  she  insists 
that  "it  never  occurred  to  me  to  think 
of  him  personally — never."  And  so  for 
a  dozen  years  and  more,  through  the 
end  of  his  second  marriage  and  six 
years  into  another  relationship,  Russell 
carried  with  him  a  passion  undeclared 
and,  on  Rosamond's  side,  unsus- 
pected. 

Until  one  evening  in  London,  in 
September  of   1973,   when  John 
Russell  came  to  take  Rosamond 
out  to  dinner.   He  arrived  alone 
(his  girlfriend  was  in  Spain  at  the 
time)  at  the  apartment  of  Roland 
Penrose,  founder  of  London's  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Arts  and  a 
great  collector,  where  Rosamond 
was  staying.  "I  opened  the  door," 
Rosamond  recalls,  "and  he  fell  into  my 
arms  and  said,  'Didn't  you  know  I've 
been    in    love    with    you    for   fourteen 
years?'    '  A  few  days  later,  when  she 
accompanied  him  to  Scotland  for  the  Ed- 
inburgh Festival,  he  asked  about  her  lec- 
ture schedule  for  the  coming  season;  she 
mentioned  the  first  date.  "And  then," 
says   Rosamond   with  the  gusto  that 
drives  her  lectures,  "he  asked,  'Don't 
you  think  we  could  be  married  by  then?' 
I  said,   'By  God!   I  thought  you  were 
married!'  I  thought  he  was  married  to  his 
girlfriend,  you  see — I  was  absolutely  as- 
tounded when  he  said  no.  From  then  on 
he  never  let  go  of  the  idea  of  marrying 
me." 

Rosamond  demurred — "I  had  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of  marrying  him  or 
anybody" — and  urged  Russell  not  to  up- 
set his  domestic  arrangements,  advice  he 
ignored  entirely. 

Two  years  later,  on  a  broiling  day  in 
May,  two  hundred  friends  gathered  for 
the  wedding  at  Philip  Johnson's  "glass 
house"  in  Connecticut.  Johnson  played 
the  role  of  the  bride's  mother  and  father 
and  planned  every  detail  of  the  ceremo- 
ny; Aaron  Copland  gave  Rosamond 
away;  Leonard  Bernstein's  wife  was  the 
matron  of  honor;  Pierre  Matisse  was  the 
best  man;  Arthur  Gold,  Robert  Fi/dalc, 
and  Ashton  Hawkins  were  ushers 
Irene  Worth  read  Shakespeare  sonnets 
and  a  passage  from  Congreve.  As  Ros- 
amond once  told  a  reporter  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  "Most  of  our 
friends  were  there,  from  Geraldine 
Stut/  to  Jasper  Johns." 

As  her  husband  might  say,  "Worthy 
of  Fcllini" — and  indeed,  the  lurching, 
hectic  plot  and  carnival  of  personalities 

seem  to  lit.  But  the  ending,  a  love  stoi\ 
that  fuels  a  success  slory.  is  too  improb- 
ably happy  lor  the  movies.   I  I 
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Finlandia.  Vodka  From  Tke  Top  Of  Tke  World. 


There  are  three  indispensable  items  for  e^ery  Finnish 
fishing  excursion:  a  fishing  pole,  a  fishing  buaoy,  ana, 
of  course,  Finlandia.  (As  you  might  guess,  one  of  these 
items  may  he  a  little  more  essential  than  the  other  two.) 
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KATZENBERG'S 
SEVEN-YEAR  ITCH 

Showtown 

superstition  has  it  that 

Jeffrey  Katzenberg's 

winning  streak  at  Disney 

is  over,  but  the 

studio  boss  is  determined 

to  beat  the  odds 

BY  PETER  J.  BOYER 


f  only  it  had  been  the  usual  Hawai- 
ian Christmas,  a  sunny  Mele  KalT- 
kimaka  with  balmy  breezes  and 
swaying  palms,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
might  have  avoided  the  biggest 
mistake  of  his  career.  The  boss  of 
Disney  Studios  might  have  frol- 
icked harmlessly  with  his  family  on 
Waikiki,  as  he  does  every  Christ- 
mas, and  then  returned  to  Califor- 
nia for  another  year  of  com- 
manding Hollywood's  most  power- 
ful and  successful  studio. 

But  a  potent  Pacific  weather  front 
lodged  itself  conspiratorially  over  the 
Hawaiian  latitudes,  and  Katzenberg's 
annual  island  getaway  was  a  washout. 
For  nine  days  it  rained,  confining  the  as- 
siduously active  movie  executive  to  his 
room  at  the  Kahala  Hilton.  That's  how 
the  mischief  happened;  at  that  moment 
in  Katzenberg's  life,  indoors  was  the 
most  dangerous  place  to  be. 

Stuck,  Katzenberg  did  some  reading, 
which  was  safe  enough,  except  foi 
choice  of  material — the  biographies  o 
William  S.  Paley  and  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
and  a  magazine  article  about  the  sale  of 
the  MCA  entertainment  empire  to  the 
Japanese.  Each  was  a  portrait  of  power 
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in  show  business,  and  the  theme  hit  a 
nerve.  Katzenberg  had  been  preoccupied 
with  his  place  in  that  world,  which  lately 
had  begun  to  seem  less  sure  than  at  any 
time  in  the  seven  years  he'd  been  guid- 
ing Disney. 

What  he'd  done  there,  seizing  Walt's 
sleepy  old  studio  by  the  ears  and  shaping 
it  into  a  perennial  box-office  champ,  had 
been  a  near  miracle  of  executive  prow- 
ess— everybody  acknowledged  that.  But 
by  the  early  summer  of  1990,  some- 
where around  Disney's  release  of  Dick 
Tracy,  Katzenberg's  compulsively  or- 
dered universe  somehow  seemed  to  be 
spinning  out  of  whack.  Tracy  had  been  a 
fretful  exercise:  all  that  Warren  Beatty 
tending,  all  that  planning,  all  that  mon- 
ey, and  even  after  it  opened  big  it  was 
still  annoying  because,  measured  against 
1989's  Batman  (and  wasn't  that  every- 
one's measure?),  Dick  Tracy  was  some- 
how deemed  a  flop. 

Then  there  was  Hollywood  Pictures, 
Disney's  newest  movie  division,  which 
couldn't  find  a  hit,  and  already  there  was 
word  of  trouble  on 
the    set    of    The 
Marrying    Man, 
Hollywood    Pic- 
tures'   Kim    Basin- 
ger-Alec    Baldwin 
movie.  Touchstone, 
the  other  adult-ori- 
ented Disney  studio, 
was  in  a  drought,  too, 
and  overriding  it  all 
was  the  terrifying  (to 


Is  the  Disney  team  showing  the 

strains  of  success?  Katzenberg,  above, 

and  C.E.O.  Michael  Eisner,  below. 


Katzenberg)  realization  that  Disney  was 
drifting  from  its  cherished  formula  of 
making  movies  on  the  cheap.  Instead  of 
going  for  the  Big  Bargain,  Disney  was 
increasingly  going  for  the  Big  Deal — 
buying  big-name  talent  from  the  agents 
and  paying  big-time  money. 

For  the  first  time  since  he'd  been  in 
the  movie  business,  Katzenberg  wasn't 
having  fun.  At  forty,  he  still  worked  as 
hard  as  ever,  with  the  twelve-hour  days 
and  7:30  A.M.  meetings  he  was  famous 
for,  but  he  wasn't  enjoying  it  anymore, 
and  it  showed.  His  colleagues  whispered 
about  burnout;  (Continued  on  page  146) 
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(Continued  from  page  140)  his  best 
friend,  show-biz  mogul  David  Geffen, 
urged  psychiatry.  Katzenberg  even  con- 
sidered taking  an  extended  leave. 

And  now  here  he  was  in  Hawaii,  with 
the  rain  and  his  power  reading,  and  sud- 
denly it  all  became  quite  clear:  he  didn't 
need  a  shrink,  he  didn't  need  a  sabbatical. 
What  he  needed  was  to  write  a  memo. 

So  he  did.  He  pulled  out  some  notes  and 
went  to  work,  laying  out  his  thoughts 


The  memo  seemed  to  burst  the  dam 
on  a  reservoir  of  pent-up 
ill  will  too  vast  to  be  explained 
mere  success  envy. 


by 


about  the  movie  business  (it  manufac- 
tures magic,  often  too  expensively), 
Disney's  place  in  it  (magic  on  the 
cheap),  and  where  the  studio  had  lately 
gone  wrong  (Dick  Tracy  got  star  bill- 
ing). And  since  it  was  to  be  more  than 
just  another  memo — the  Katzenberg 
Doctrine,  really — he  didn't  trust  himself 
to  write  it  alone.  He  enlisted  the  help  of 
his  personal  rewrite  man  back  in  Bur- 
bank  to  lend  it  a  profound  tone,  and  to- 
gether they  burned  up  the  lines  between 
Burbank  and  Oahu,  working  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  until  at  last  the 
memo  of  memos — twenty-eight  pages  of 
Katzenbergian  wisdom  (with  a  little 
help) — was  done. 

The  clouds  lifted,  and  Katzenberg 
came  home  a  new  man,  convinced 
that  his  memo  was  not  only  a  person- 
al catharsis  but  also  the  blueprint  for  an 
enlightened  and  prosperous  future.  The 
document  (with  the  Mickey  Mouse  logo 
on  the  title  page)  went  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  1 1 ,  distributed  to  thirteen 
Disney  executives.  Within  a  week,  all  of 
Hollywood  seemed  to  have  a  copy.  Hol- 
lywood was  not  kind. 

"Twenty-eight  pages  of  banalities" 
was  how  one  rival  studio  chief  assessed 
Katzenberg's  opus.  The  memo  was 
mocked  for  its  naked  fatuit}  ("Risk  is  a 
necessary  component  to  success  in  the 
movie  business")  and  its  breathless 
style,  and  soon  enough  it  became  the 
subject  of  a  wicked  parody  that  amused 
the  industry  for  weeks. 

Katzenberg's  boss,  Disney  chairman 
Michael  Eisner,  was  furious.  He  had 
warned  Katzenberg.  "The  first  thing  I 


did  when  I  read  it  was  mention  to  him 
that  it  was  extremely  volatile,  that  it  was 
not  in  our  interest  to  have  anybody  read 
it  other  than  people  who  would  act  upon 
it."  Eisner  says  he  still  believes  Katzen- 
berg didn't  intentionally  leak  the  memo, 
but  people  at  Disney  say  it  was  a  very 
difficult  moment  for  Katzenberg,  largely 
because  of  Eisner's  outrage. 

But   the   most   remarkable   effect  of 
Katzenberg's  memo  was  its  illumination 
of  Disney's  place  within 
Hollywood's  entertain- 
ment subculture.   Any- 
body can  write  a  regret- 
table memo,  but  Holly- 
wood's reaction  to  Kat- 
zenberg's   treatise    re- 
vealed an  enmity  way  out 
of  proportion.  It  seemed 
to  burst  the  dam  on  a  res- 
ervoir of  pent-up  ill  will 
too  vast  to  be  explained 
by  mere  success  envy.  The  result  has 
been  an  intrafraternal  opprobrium  unwit- 
nessed in  Hollywood  in  generations. 

"What's  it  like  working  with  the  Dis- 
ney people?"  talk-show  host  Larry  King 
asked  Bill  Murray  on  King's  CNN  tele- 
vision show  in  May. 

"Well,"  Murray  said,   "you  know, 
they  have  this  terrible  reputation." 
"What?" 

"Well,  they  have  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing very  difficult  to  work  with  and  very 
tough  with  a  buck  and  stuff  like  that." 
"And?" 
"It's  all  true." 

And  that  was  when  Murray  was  out 
on  tour  for  Disney,  promoting  What 
About  Bob? 

After  Alec  Baldwin  and  Kim  Basinger 
went  to  war  with  Disney  on  the  set  of 
The  Marrying  Man  earlier  this  year,  Bald- 
win refused  to  couch  his  dissatisfaction  in 
the  usual  castrated  language  of  a  publicist 
("creative  differences")  and  launched 
the  most  overt  assault  on  a  studio  boss 
by  an  actor  in  years.  Hollywood's  in- 
stinctive response  was  to  utter  a  few  tsk- 
tsks  about  spoiled  actors,  but  Baldwin's 
most  memorable  assessment  of  the 
diminutive  Katzenberg  is  often  repeated 
around  town  with  a  satisfied  smile:  "He's 
the  eighth  dwarf — Greedy." 

Warren  Beatty,  who  became  Katzen- 
berg's soul  mate  during  the  long  birthing 
of  Dick  Tracy,  with  late-night  confabs 
and  giddy  talk  about  future  movies 
they'd  make  together,  stopped  speaking 
to  the  Disney  executive,  and  still  refuses 
Katzenberg's  peace  overtures.  Director 
Barry  Levinson,  who  made  Good  Morn 
ing,   Vietnam  and  Tin  Men  for  Disney, 


won't  make  another  movie  there.  Add  to 
these  the  writers  who've  seen  their 
prices  drop  and  their  work  "managed" 
beyond  recognition,  the  directors  who 
have  been  stripped  of  their  autonomy, 
the  agents  who  have  been  left  sitting 
alone  at  the  negotiating  table,  and  the 
long  list  of  litigants  who've  felt  the  heat 
of  Disney's  legendarily  voracious  legal 
team,  and  you  have  a  fairly  large  popu- 
lation of  Disneyphobes. 

Last  spring,  the  conclusion  to  a  pair  of 
brutal  alley  fights  with  the  Muppets  and 
Peggy  Lee  moved  Disney  phobia  from 
the  back  tables  at  Mortons  into  the  main- 
stream of  public  opinion.  When  Muppet 
creator  Jim  Henson  died  unexpectedly  in 
the  middle  of  merger  negotiations  with 
Disney,  the  studio's  hard  line  and  ag- 
gressive tactics  prompted  Henson's  heirs 
to  pull  out  of  the  deal  and  sue,  accusing 
Disney  of  "sheer  corporate  arrogance" 
and  that  ever  more  familiar  tag,  "corpo- 
rate greed."  Disney  settled,  but  only  af- 
ter the  bad  press  started  rolling  in. 

In  the  Lee  case,  Disney  refused  to  cut 
the  singer  in  on  the  $32  million  net  prof- 
it earned  by  the  videocassette  release  of 
the  animated  classic  Lady  and  the  Tramp 
(which  beat  out  Top  Gun  as  the  No.  1 
tape  in  1987),  for  which  Peggy  Lee 
wrote  half  a  dozen  songs  and  recorded 
the  voices  of  four  of  the  characters.  The 
seventy-year-old  jazz  singer  took  Disney 
to  court,  arriving  each  day  in  a  wheel- 
chair, the  very  picture  of  the  victim  of 
corporate  heart lessness.  Miss  Lee  won  a 
$2.3  million  settlement,  and  Disney  won 
another  black  eye. 

"They're  extraordinarily  litigious,  ex- 
traordinarily difficult,  and  extraordinari- 
ly successful,"  says  one  Holly  wood 
executive  who  doesn't  do  business  with 
Disney,  but  has  admired  the  company's 
achievements.  "When  you're  as  suc- 
cessful as  they  are,  and  you  win  as  often 
as  they  do,  and  you're  as  difficult  as 
they  are,  you  don't  win  a  lot  of  fans." 

In  a  business  built  on  relationships, 
being  the  bad  guy  on  the  block  can  be 
awkward,  especially  if  you're  trying  to 
fight  your  way  out  of  a  slump.  So  Kat- 
zenberg now  faces  a  new  task  at  Disney 
Studios,  one  much  more  formidable  than 
merely  getting  back  on  the  track  of  mak- 
ing hit  movies.  He's  got  to  make  friends 

"This  is  the  decade  of  Karma,"  says 
Dawn  Steel,  Katzenberg's  friend  and  a 
strong  supporter,  "and,  you  know,  Jef- 
frey is  concerned  with  his  own  Karma, 
as  we  all  are.  He  needs  to  be  a  magnet 
A  really  large  part  of  his  job  is  to  at 
tract  talent." 

Changing  the  Karma  won't  be  eiS)  .ii 
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a  place  so  reviled  that  even  its  architec- 
ture inspires  nasty  rumors  (such  as  the 
apocryphal  story  that  architect  Michael 
Graves  arranged  the  drainage  system  on 
the  Disney  headquarters  building  in  such 
a  way  that  the  huge  sculpted  Seven 
Dwarfs  atop  the  edifice  would  seem  to 
be  peeing  on  Disney  executives  whenev- 
er it  rained),  a  place  so  tough  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  outside,  so  rigidly  demand- 
ing of  its  own  people,  that  it  has  earned 


an  unlovely  nickname  that  will  be  hard 
to  erase. 

They  call  it  "Mouschwitz." 


'T 


hey  hate  us,  I  guess,"  says  Disney 
chairman  Michael  Eisner,  "and  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  me,  maybe 
Jeffrey,  maybe  the  combination.  It  may 
be  just  a  lot  of  history. ' ' 

The  tall,  well-bred  Eisner  was  a  star 
executive  at  ABC  and  then  at  Paramount 
Pictures  before  taking  over  at  Disney  in 
1984.  Katzenberg  has  been  at  his  right 
hand  since  their  days  at  Paramount,  and 
though  their  efforts  at  rebuilding  Disney 
were  at  first  cheered  by  the  movie  com- 
munity, Eisner  knows  the  team's  reputa- 
tion has  soured.  He  likens  being  a 
Disney  man  in  Hollywood  these  days  to 
being  a  member  of  an  ostracized  minor- 
ity. "I  know  what  it  is  to  be  ethnic,  go- 
ing to  a  school  where  when  you  leave 
the  room  you  can  feel  that  they're  talk- 
ing about  you." 

There  is  something  about  Michael 
Eisner  that  strikes  people  (even  some 
who  are  mad  at  him)  as  "childlike"  and 
even  "naive."  Partly,  it  is  his  physical 
presence,  that  big-galoot  frame,  the 
huge  hands,  and  that  face;  there  is  some- 
thing otherworldly,  in  a  benign  way, 
about  Eisner's  looks,  his  huge  forehead. 


his  tiny,  close-set  eyes,  his  Jagger  lips, 
that  suggests  he  is  the  creation  of  some 
animator's  pen,  just  as  surely  as  Mickey 
and  Goofy,  with  whom  he  is  forever  pos- 
ing. And  partly  it  is  his  manner,  a  casual 
carriage  that  men  who  are  born  to  posi- 
tion and  wealth — as  Eisner  was — often 
bear,  a  characteristic  that  stands  out  par- 
ticularly in  a  business  of  up-from-rags 
dreamers,  one  in  which  the  main  accou- 
trement of  power  is  usually  either  a 
cheerless  ambition  or  naked  excess. 
No  one  would  say  of  Lew  Wasserman 
or  Michael  Ovitz,  as 
producer  Don  Simp- 
son says  of  Eisner, 
"He's  like  a  big 
Gummi  Bear." 

"He's  very  smooth, 
and  completely  en- 
gaging and  endear- 
ing, but  really  ca- 
gey," says  a  col- 
league. "You'll  go 
in  there  and  you'll 
think.  This  is  a  dim- 
wit, this  guy.  He's  so 
charming.'1  These 
are  curious  percep- 
tions of  a  man  who 
has  won  big  in  a 
treacherous  town, 
but  they  are  useful  too.  They  have  the 
effect  of  causing  people  to  forgive,  to 
overlook,  to  lay  the  blame  elsewhere — 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Jeffrey  Katzen- 
berg, for  instance. 

The  Eisner  image  is  real,  but  it  is  very 
carefully  cultivated.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, those  famous  Eisner  letters  in  the 
Disney  annual  reports,  friendly,  homey 
epistles  to  the  shareholders  that  play  up 
the  Eisner  image.  This  year's  letter 
opens  with  Eisner  saying  that  he  is  writ- 
ing from  an  Indianapolis  hockey  arena, 
where  his  son  Eric  is  playing  in  a  tourna- 
ment. By  the  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph, Eisner  has  mentioned  Thanks- 
giving in  Vermont,  a  visit  to  his  sickly 
eighty-eight-year-old  father-in-law,  and 
yet  another  hockey  tournament  adorned 
by  another  Eisner  lad.  True,  Eisner  may 
have  borrowed  the  style  from  Warren 
Buffett's  casual  and  homey  letters  to  his 
shareholders,  but  the  effect — Michael 
Eisner  as  the  down-to-earth  family 
man,  living  the  Disney  image — is  un- 
diminished. 

When  Eisner  came  to  Disney  in  1 984, 
one  of  his  first  and,  in  a  way,  most  im- 
portant decisions  was  to  move  himseli 
into  Walt  Disney's  old  office.  It  sent  a 
signal  through  the  troubled  and  deeply 
divided  company,  as  did  Eisner's  deci- 


sion the  next  year  to  host  each  episode 
of  Disney's  Sunday-night  TV  show,  as 
Walt  himself  had  done  on  the  old  pro- 
gram until  his  death  in  1966.  "Mi- 
chael's whole  life  at  Disney  is  becoming 
Walt,"  says  one  close  Eisner  associate. 
"It's  all  calculated,  and  it's  brilliant. 
He's  marketing  himself." 


'B 


ecoming  Walt"  was  a  brilliant  strate- 
gy partly  because  it  imposed  a  sense 
of  stability  upon  a  languishing  com- 
pany that  had  been  attacked  by  raiders 
from  without  and  bitterly  divided  by  fac- 
tions within.  And  it  did  something  else: 
it  clothed  Michael  Eisner  in  a  bullet- 
proof shroud.  When  he  took  over  Dis- 
ney, Eisner  had  never  before  been  the 
top  man  in  a  corporation;  becoming 
Walt  Disney  was  one  way  of  buying  a 
little  latitude. 

Not  that  Eisner  needed  to  worry  about 
bullets.  He  made  a  fast  success  at  Dis- 
ney, exploiting  its  assets  in  an  expand- 
ing marketplace  to  yield  staggering  leaps 
in  profits,  and  in  the  process  winning  the 
hearts  of  Disney  shareholders  (includ- 
ing, especially,  white  knight  Sid  Bass, 
the  biggest  single  Disney  shareholder). 
With  Wall  Street  making  rhapsodies  of 
his  name,  Eisner  by  the  late  1980s  set- 
tled comfortably  into  the  role  of  the  gen- 
tle genius  of  American  business. 

If  Michael  Eisner  has  a  kind  of  soft 
charm,  there  lies  beneath  it  a  vast  lode 
of  harder  stuff.  Eisner  possesses  a  fero- 
cious drive  and  competitive  zeal  that  are 
sometimes  baffling  and  even  fearsome  to 
those  who  have  felt  their  force,  suggest- 
ing traits  that  are  not  at  all  cuddly — ruth- 
lessness.  for  example. 

When  Disney  went  after  Eox  in  a  bat- 
tle over  afternoon  kids'  TV,  petitioning 
the   Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  find  Fox  unfit  as  a  broadcaster. 
Fox  chairman  Barry  Diller  took  it  per- 
sonally, to  say  the  least.  Diller,  Eisner's 
mentor  at  ABC  and  Paramount,  as  well 
as  his  friend,  will  no  longer  remain  pre* 
cnt  in  a  room  that  is  also  occupied  by 
Eisner,  which  in  a  small  community  like 
Hollywood  can  be  a  trick.  Diller  will  re- 
move himself  from  even  a  charity  event 
if  Eisner  is  part  of  it,  and  has  been  heard 
to  refer  to  the  Disney  enterprise  as  "the 
Evil   Empire."   And  when   Eisner  Slid 
denly  pushed  the  idea  ol  .1  studio  theme 
park  in  Florida,  rival  MCA  (parent  com 
pany  of  Universal  Studios)  was  aghast, 
suggesting  that  Eisner  stole  the  idea  iftl  1 
having  been  shown  the  plans  as  a  poten 
tial  MCA  partner  while  he  was  still  at 
Paramount,  and  prompting  MCA  piesi 
dent  Sidney  Sheinberg  to  unkindly  la 
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bel  Mickey  Mouse  that  "ravenous  rat." 
Even  now,  as  Eisner  sits  in  a  role  that 
he  has  perfected,  giving  an  interview  as 
part  of  his  duty  as  the  head  of  the 
world's  classiest  and  greatest  "family" 
company,  flashes  of  that  stuff  beneath, 
the  Eisner  edge,  come  vividly  forth.  The 
subject  is  Disney's  souring  reputation  in 
the  Hollywood  community  in  general, 
and  signs  of  disaffection  within,  from 
young  "Disnoids"  who  resent  the  long 


Beatty,  who  became  Katzenberg's 
soul  mate  during  the  long 
birthing  of  Dick  Tracy,  now  won't 
speak  to  the  Disney  executive. 


otherwise  calm  session,  demonstrating 
what  any  study  of  Eisner's  career  would 
show:  for  all  of  the  heat  that  Katzenberg 
takes  in  the  community,  the  Disney  eth- 
ic— the  focus  on  economies,  on  control, 
on  loyalty,  on  competition — comes  from 
the  top.  It's  just  that  Eisner,  happy  in  the 
role  of  cuddly  chairman,  no  longer  has 
to  deliver  the  heat  in  person. 

"I  now  feel  like  there's  a  shame  to 
being  cheap,"  Eisner  says.  "No,  maybe 
'cheap'  is  the  wrong  word. 
There's  a  shame  to  being 
prudent.  When  you  say 
'No'  to  an  agent,  what  you 
get  back  is  'You  guys  don't 
understand,  you're  cheap, 
you're  crummy.'  Mean- 
while, anybody  who  pays 
all  those  prices,  they  go  out 


hours  and  demanding  pace.  (It  is  said 
that  the  Disney  brass  daily  dispatch  a 
minion  to  the  executive  parking  lot  to 
feel  the  hoods  of  cars,  to  see  who  ar- 
rived early  and  who  has  just  pulled  in.) 
What  about  that  Disney  pace,  which  was 
once  summarized  in  the  motto  "If  you 
don't  come  to  work  on  Saturday,  don't 
bother  to  come  in  on  Sunday"? 

"I  haven't  not  worked  on  a  Saturday 
and  Sunday  since  I  left  college,"  Eisner 
says,  warming  to  the  topic.  "Now,  that 
doesn't  mean  I  come  in  and  work  all  day 
long.  I'm  pretty  good  with  my  children, 
I  have  a  great  relationship  with  my 
wife — there  are  ways  to  work  and  not  to 
work.  ...  I  mean,  you  know  what?  I 
guess,  you  know  what?  I  think  we  pay 
too  much  money.  If  we  paid  less,  and  if 
it  was  a  little  tougher  to  make  money  out 
here,  maybe  they'd  work.  ...  I  feel  as  if 
I'm  getting  aggravated." 

Indeed,  it  is  plainly  so.  His  face 
flushes,  and  the  softly  hoarse  voice  be- 
comes a  pinched  rasp.  "You  know,"  he 
continues,  "they  don't  have  to  work! 
They  can  work  for  someone  else!  They 
should  quit!  You  know  how  many  peo- 
ple around  America.  .  .1  get  thousands, 
thousands  of  letters  a  day:  'Could  I  be  an 
intern?'  " 

He  is  Gummi  Bear  no  longer.  More 
like  the  Big  Bad  Wolf.  Told  that  studio 
gossip  has  it  that  two  or  three  prized 
young  Disney  executives  are  thinking  of 
jumping  ship,  Eisner  says,  "I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  that  if  you  were  my  broth- 
er, and  Jeffrey  and  I  were  in  the  room, 
we  would  say  to  you,  'Thank  God. 
When  will  they  go?'  " 

It  is  a  revealing  few  moments  in  an 


of  business.  .  .  .  And    I 
don't  say  it  anymore.  I  say 
it  to  Jeffrey.  That's  won- 
derful— I  can  let  him  say  it.  Maybe  I 
should  say  it  more  to  the  people  directly, 
but  I've  had  my  years  of  that,  going 
home  feeling  horrible  every  night." 
That's  what  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  is  for. 

n  bringing  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  to  the 
helm  of  a  major  studio,  fate  and  Mi- 
Ichael  Eisner  delivered  something  that 
many  in  Hollywood  had  long  claimed  to 
be  yearning  for — a  real  studio  boss,  just 
like  in  the  old  days.  Now  the  new  Holly- 
wood didn't  have  to  read  about  parsimo- 
nious autocrats  in  books  or  hear  about 
them  from  old-timers,  because  the  real 
thing  could  be  seen  in  action  on  the  corner 
of  Mickey  Avenue  and  Dopey  Drive. 

Like  the  old  moguls,  Katzenberg 
wasn't  driven  to  the  movie  business  by 
any  particular  love  of  cinema,  or  even 
lured  by  the  glamour;  it  was  a  business, 
and  he  needed  a  job.  The  son  of  a  New 
York  stockbroker,  Katzenberg  was  an  ob- 
sessive even  as  a  kid,  always  organized, 
always  neat,  always  working  a  system. 

A  friend  helped  him  land  at  Para- 
mount Pictures,  which,  for  a  budding 
movie  mogul,  was  like  learning  baseball 
by  playing  with  the  1927  Yankees.  Bar- 
ry Diller  was  chairman,  Michael  Eisner 
president,  and  their  eight-year  run  at 
Paramount  was  golden,  with  pictures 
such  as  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  An  Offi- 
cer and  a  Gentleman,  and  Saturday 
Night  Fever  keeping  the  studio  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  box-office  charts  ev- 
ery year. 

Diller  and  Eisner  boldly  reclaimed  for 
Paramount  a  primacy  in  the  moviemak- 
ing process  long  since  abandoned  in 
Hollywood.   They  and  their  creative 


team  would  develop  ideas,  rather  than 
merely  buy  movie  packages  from  the  tal- 
ent agencies,  and,  most  important,  they 
would  control  costs. 

Young  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  soaked  it 
all  in.  Starting  as  Barry  Diller's  personal 
assistant,  he  worked  his  way  into  the 
power  circle.  What  Katzenberg  lacked 
in  personal  charm  and  tact,  he  more  than 
made  up  for  in  drive  and  intensity;  he 
was  serious  in  a  business  that  is  essen- 
tially frivolous.  Eisner  had  a  system  at 
Paramount  that  prized  what  he  called  his 
"Golden  Retrievers,"  those  executives 
who  were  able  to  sniff  out  promising 
new  movie  ideas,  and  Katzenberg  be- 
came his  top  dog.  Katzenberg  was  re- 
lentless in  his  mission,  developing  a 
network  of  contacts  that  became  the 
envy  of  every  executive  in  Hollywood. 

"Jeffrey's  always  had  this  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  lot 
of  people,"  says  Dawn  Steel,  a  former 
Paramount  colleague  and  now  a  pro- 
ducer at  Disney.  "There's  a  list  of  peo- 
ple he  would  speak  to  every  week,  a 
list  of  people  he  would  speak  to  every 
two  weeks,  and  so  on.  And  so,  there 
are  directors  and  writers  and  producers 
and  agents  who  get  a  call  from  Jeff 
Katzenberg  regularly,  and  no  matter 
whether  they're  mad  at  him  or  not,  it's 
Hello,  Jeffrey!'  and  they  feel  connect- 
ed to  him." 

He'd  make  up  to  150  calls  a  day,  read 
as  many  as  ten  scripts  on  a  weekend,  see 
a  movie  every  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  night.  It  is  said  that  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  a  former  schoolteacher,  had 
twins  in  order  to  save  Jeffrey  time. 
Katzenberg  was,  in  other  words,  made 
for  the  job  of  running  a  studio — a 
boomer  Zanuck,  with  speed  dialing 
and  Post-It  notes. 

A  week  after  the  Disney  board  hired 
Eisner  to  run  its  theme-park-and-show- 
business  empire  in  1984,  Eisner  brought 
Katzenberg  to  Burbank  to  run  the  stu- 
dio's film  and  television  enterprises. 
Katzenberg  arrived  with  a  plan.  He 
would  rebuild  Disney  in  the  image  of  the 
old  studios,  using  as  his  foundation  the 
principles  he'd  learned  at  Paramount. 

He  signed  actors  to  multipicture 
deals,  emphasizing  stars  whose  IllStei 
had  laded — such  as  Richard  Dreyfuss 
and  Bette  Midler.  He  was,  as  ever,  re 
lentless  in  his  pursuit  of  the  big  idea,  the 
bargain  talent.  (Robin  Williams  joked 
that  Katzenberg  recruited  'alent  lor  his 
movies  by  hanging  around  outside  the 
Betty  lord  clinic.) 

Garry  Marshall,  who  made  Beaches 
and  Pretty  Woman  for  Disney,  remem- 
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bers  being  hounded  by  Katzenberg  to 
come  make  a  movie  at  Disney,  and  fi- 
nally caving  in  after  a  recruiting  call  that 
was  signature  Jeffrey.  Marshall  had  just 
made  a  movie  that  was  dying  in  theaters, 
and  Katzenberg  called  and  said,  "I  saw 
the  picture,  a  wonderful  picture,  a  sensa- 
tional picture,  very  funny.  You  should 
come  and  work  and  do  a  picture  for 
us. ...  I  sat  there  and  I  laughed  out 
loud,  Garry.  And  that  was  very  hard  to 
do,  because  there  were  only  five  people 
in  the  audience." 

Katzenberg  created  a  new,   distinct 
Disney  culture  on  the  old  Buena  Vista 


Katzenberg  was 
made  for  the  job  of 
running  a  studio — 

a  boomer  Zanuck 
with  speed  dialing 
and  Post-It  notes. 
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lot,  a  refinement  and  an  advancement  of 
the  Paramount  culture  he'd  grown  up  in. 
Disney  was  unlike  any  other  studio. 
With  its  manicured  green  lawns,  the 
hedges  trimmed  in  the  shape  of  Mickey 
Mouse,  the  Michael  Graves  building 
with  the  Seven  Dwarfs  holding  up  the 
roof,  and  the  brigades  of  young  Dis- 
noids — who  seem  to  share  the  same 
dresser  (one  partial  to  black  pants  and 
white  shirts) — it  was  a  perfectly  ordered 
little  world.  A  writer  tells  a  story  of  go- 
ing to  a  meeting  with  a  young  Disney 
executive  and  being  taken  aback  by  the 
decor  of  the  Disnoid's  office.  There  was 
a  desk  (with  a  "Class  of  '89"  mug  on 
it),  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  nothing  else. 
And  the  writer,  who  was  in  his  late  thir- 
ties, said,  "Gee,  are  you  going  to  put 
some  stuff  in  here?" 

"Oh,  yeah — I  apologize  for  the  de- 
cor," replied  the  Disnoid.  "The  prob- 
lem is  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  any  of 
my  art  approved." 

"By  whom?  The  ministry  of  cul- 
ture?" 

"No,"  replied  the  young  execu- 
tive, quite  seriously,  "by  the  Disney 
people." 

Many  found  the  atmosphere  a  bit  off- 
putting,  of  course,  but  the  Disney  sys- 
tem has  its  undeniable  virtues,  such  as 


its  willingness  to  give  new  talent  a 
break.  The  prototype  Disney  success 
story  is  that  of  Joe  Johnston  Jr. ,  a  spe- 
cial-effects designer  with  directing  am- 
bitions who  got  a  call  one  day  saying 
that  Disney  had  lost  its  director  on  a 
movie  called  Honey,  I  Shrunk  the  Kids, 
and  would  he  be  interested  in  meeting 
with  the  Disney  people?  Johnston  happi- 
ly accepted,  and  was  given  the  standard 
Disney  deal — three  pictures,  at  low,  be- 
ginner's wages.  But  he  got  his  chance  to 
direct,  and  Honey  made  $130  million  at 
the  box  office. 

"It's  one  of  the  places  in  town  you 
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can  get  a  shot  at  directing  a  movie," 
Johnston  says,  "if  you're  willing  to  take 
everything  else  that  that  involves." 

hat  that  involves  is  what  Katzen- 
berg calls  "maniacal  attention  to 
every  facet  of  our  operation."  It 
sometimes  seems  that  he  is  everywhere, 
in  every  aspect  of  every  project,  all  the 
time,  offering  his  opinions  about  music, 
wardrobe,  day  players,  and,  of  course, 
the  scripts.  And  his  opinions  aren't  just 
opinions — they're  convictions. 

"I  really  love  the  guy,  but  he  can  be 
infuriating,"  says  Laura  Ziskin,  produc- 
er of  Pretty  Woman  and  What  About 
Bob?  "It's  very  difficult  to  argue  with 
him,  someone  who's  absolutely  positive 
that  they're  right.  I  am  never  that  sure. 
And  especially  about  these  kinds  of  cre- 
ative matters.  I  have  an  opinion,  some- 
times a  very  strong  one.  But  Jeffrey's 
absolutely  positive,  even  when  he's 
wrong."  Katzenberg's  involvement, 
Ziskin  says,  "is  good  if  his  ideas  are 
good.  If  the  ideas  are  bad,  it's  bad.  It's 
pretty  intense." 

On  What  About  Bob?  Katzenberg  had 
an  idea  that  Ziskin  thought  was  one  of 
his  bad  ones.  Unfortunately,  it  was  also 
an  opinion  that  he  was  positively  con- 
vinced about,  and  it  was  no  trivial  mat- 


ter— it  was  about  the  ending  of  the  movie. 

What  About  Bob?  was  one  of  the  proj- 
ects that  was  making  Katzenberg  ner- 
vous last  year,  because  it  broke  two  of 
his  basic  precepts:  it  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
and  it  featured  a  pricey  star.  The  come- 
dy, about  a  psychiatrist  who  is  driven 
crazy  by  an  unwelcome  visit  from  an  ob- 
sessive-compulsive patient,  was  devel- 
oped by  Ziskin  with  Bill  Murray  in 
mind.  But  Murray  wouldn't  go  to  work 
for  Disney.  He  knew  of  its  reputation, 
and,  beyond  that,  there  was  bad  blood 
over  what  Murray  saw  as  a  slight  at  the 
hands  of  Katzenberg.  Two  years  earlier, 
holding  forth  on  one  of  his  favorite 
themes  for  an  article  in  The  New  York 
Times,  Katzenberg  had  used  Murray  as 
an  example  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
movie  star  in  the  new,  out-of-kilter  Hol- 
lywood. "Actors  used  to  make  a  living, 
they  got  a  paycheck  each  week,"  Kat- 
zenberg said.  "Now  they  strike  a  for- 
tune.'" Murray,  who  comes  from  a 
working-class  background  and  lives  a 
private  family  life  in  New  York,  is  sen- 
sitive about  references  to  his  earnings, 
and  was  not  quick  to  forgive. 

But  Disney  wanted  the  movie  and  it 
was  a  Murray  vehicle.  So  Murray's 
agency,  Michael  Ovitz's  CAA,  put  to- 
gether the  What  About  Bob?  package 
(with  CAA  client  Frank  Oz  directing).  It 
was  another  fortune  for  Murray,  the  big- 
gest deal  of  his  career — more  than  $8 
million. 

The  high  stakes  had  Katzenberg  on 
edge,  and  as  the  movie  got  down  to  the 
wire,  he  asserted  himself.  Ziskin  and  the 
writers  thought  the  story  should  end  with 
Richard  Dreyfuss's  character,  the  psy- 
chiatrist, so  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
unwelcome  Bob  that  he  tries  to  kill  him, 
fails,  and  goes  crazy  himself,  while  in- 
advertently curing  Bob.  Katzenberg 
thought  the  movie  should  have  a  happi- 
er— that  is  to  say  a  more  Disneyesque — 
ending,  with  Dreyfuss's  family  coming 
to  his  side  in  the  nick  of  time,  saving 
him  from  madness  Ziskin  suggested 
they  shoot  both  endings  and  then  decide 
which  one  worked. 

They  screened  the  two  versions,  and 
when  it  was  obvious  that  Ziskin *S  ending 
was  the  right  one,  Katzenberg  accepted  it 
good-naturedly — he'd  organized  a  wager 
pool  and  had  bet  on  the  other  side  to  win. 

Ziskin,  who  is  a  Katzenberg  Ian,  cites 
Who,  About  Boh'  as  evidence  that,  for 
all  of  his  intense  nudging,  at  the  end  ol 
the  day  Katzenberg  yields  to  the  film- 
maker. "He  never  gives  a  director  final 
cut,"  she  says,  "but  lie  nevei  CUtS  be 
hind  a  director."    That  is  true,  but  eon 
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trol  isn't  just  about  having  the  last  word; 
Disney  so  influences  a  project  from  be- 
ginning to  end  that  it  doesn't  need  to 
exercise  final  cut — the  director  has  usu- 
ally delivered  a  made-to-order  film. 

Control  is  everything — it  is  the  Disney 
mantra.  "I  think  it's  a  good  thing 
that  Jeffrey  gets  involved,"  says  Da- 
vid Geffen  (who,  it  should  be  noted, 
makes  all  of  his  films  for  Warner  Bros.). 


Hollywood  executives  may  talk 
about  "floor  audiences"  and 
"ancillary  recovery/'  but  the  cycle 
is  the  voodoo  they  believe  in. 


"They  aspire  to  make  good  films,  and 
they  aspire  to  be  responsible  for  their 
films,  which  is  the  most  important  thing. 
And  in  the  end  they  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves  if  they  turn  out 
badly,  as  opposed  to  every  other  studio, 
which  says,  'Oh,  this  guy  fucked  it  up,' 
or  'That  guy  fucked  it  up.'  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  Disney,  good  or 
bad,  rests  with  Jeffrey,  period." 

One  effect  of  Disney's  "management 
of  ideas"  concept  is  that  Disney  films 
take  on  a  certain  uniformity,  although 
Katzenberg,  like  Eisner  before  him  at 
Paramount,  stoutly  denies  it.  While  it's 
true  that  Dead  Poets  Society,  Oscar,  and 
Ruthless  People  are  hardly  the  same 
film,  there  is  a  likeness  to  them  that 
somehow  identifies  them  as  Disney 
movies — they  are  generally  nothing  too 
intellectually  tricky,  nothing  that  isn't 
essentially  safe.  Disney  movies  repre- 
sent Katzenberg's  taste.  Which  is? 

"Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  who  is  hands 
down  the  most  effective  executive  in  our 
business,  doesn't  have  a  very  lofty  aes- 
thetic," says  one  Disney  filmmaker. 
"Across  the  board,  Jeffrey's  offices,  his 
clothing,  his  house — it's  all  the  way  he 
is,  which  is  nice,  but  there's  nothing  in- 
ventive about  it.  Jeff's  not  an  artist." 

David  Geffen,  who  prides  himself  on 
his  taste,  puts  the  question  in  a  different 
light.  "Well,  let  me  phrase  that  differ- 
ently: What  should  the  stockholders 
think  of  his  taste?  The  purpose  of  mak- 
ing movies  is  to  make  money.  .  .  .  He's 
made  more  successful  ones  on  the  aver- 
age than  anybody  else." 

Geffen  has  a  point.  Although  many 
ideas  simply  don't  make  the  stop  at  Dis- 


ney, the  movies  that  it  makes  have,  until 
recently,  connected  with  the  main- 
stream . 

The  quintessential  Disney  movie  was 
Pretty  Woman,  the  fantasy  comedy 
which  became  1990's  biggest  box-office 
hit  worldwide.  The  movie's  original 
script,  written  by  Jonathan  Lawton,  was 
a  dark,  arty  morality  play  called  3000,  in 
which  Lawton  meant  to  reveal  what  he 
saw  as  the  parallels  between  Wall  Street 
raiders  and  the  prostitutes 
in  the  Hollywood  flats. 

Michael  Eisner  de- 
scribes Pretty  Woman  as 
an  example  of  Disney's 
idea  management.  "Pretty 
Woman  was  based  on  a 
script  called  2000  or  3000 
or  something,  which  was 
disgusting  beyond  belief. 
We  then  said,  'Hey,  let's 
have  the  first  virgin  prosti- 
tute that  ever  existed  and  let's  make  a 
fantasy  out  of  it.'  " 

Lawton  says  it  wasn't  quite  that  pat. 
"They  didn't  have  any  clue  what  they 
were  doing.  It  was  because  of  Julia  and 
because  of  Richard  that  the  film  clicked, 
because  of  the  tone  of  the  piece.  And 
because  of  the  warmth  of  Julia,  they 
ended  up  cutting  all  the  stupid  drug- 
pusher-prostitute,  hard-edged  stuff. 
They  did  not  really  know  that  they  had  a 
fantasy  comedy  until  they  got  into  the 
editing  room. 

"They're  so  desperate  to  try  to  justify 
this  concept  of  managing  ideas,  and  it 
has  no  basis  in  reality.  If  Disney  had  any 
better  clue  as  to  what  ideas  were  going 
to  go  over  with  the  populace,  then  why 
are  so  many  of  their  movies  total,  total 
dogs?  If  you  look  at  the  other  dogs  that 
they've  come  out  with,  I  think  you'll  al- 
ways find  the  genesis  is  in  some  Disney 
executive's  pointy  little  brain." 

There  are  noticeable  strains  between 
Katzenberg  and  Eisner,  but  on  the  mat- 
ter of  criticism  from  the  outside,  Eisner 
defends  his  studio  boss,  saying  that  the 
only  people  who  can't  get  along  at  Dis- 
ney are  the  weak  ones.  "The  stronger 
the  people  are,  the  more  intelligence 
they  have,  the  more  talented  they  are, 
the  better  they  think  it  is." 

That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  view 
among  filmmakers  who  have  made  it  at 
Disney,  a  kind  of  Marine  Corps  pride  in 
having  been  tough  enough  to  survive. 

"At  Disney,"  says  Garry  Marshall, 
"they'll  harass  you  while  you're  shoot- 
ing and  drive  you  crazy  and  rush  you 
and  all  these  things,  but  finally  when 
you  put  the  picture  together  and  you  get 


it  there,  that's  when  Jeffrey  Katzenberg 
looks  and  says,  'Oh,  well!  We  had  to 
have  it  right  this  minute,  but  this  needs 
another  week — you'd  better  go  reshoot 
it  like  you  wanted  to.'  Their  last  deci- 
sion is  always  O.K.  The  ones  leading  up 
to  it  could  drive  you  insane,  but  that  last 
one  is  always  right." 

Even  in  Hollywood,  where  there  is  no 
history,  history  repeats  itself;  there 
are  just  more  rewrites. 

When  Katzenberg  wrote  his  memo 
last  Christmas,  he  had  more  than  the 
help  of  his  rewrite  man;  he  had  the  inspi- 
ration, so  to  speak,  of  his  boss,  Michael 
Eisner,  in  the  form  of  a  1981  internal 
memo  that  Eisner  wrote  when  he  was 
chief  at  Paramount.  (And,  for  that  mat- 
ter, Eisner's  musings  weren't  exactly 
original;  he  had  been  inspired  by  an  an- 
cient document  written  by  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy, who'd  come  to  Hollywood  to 
advise  Paramount  in  1936.) 

Eisner's  memorandum  had  started  off 
with  gloomy  warnings  about  the  busi- 
ness, despite  the  fact  that  Paramount  had 
just  finished  another  year  as  box-office 
champ.  Katzenberg's  memo  started  off 
with  dire  warnings,  despite  the  fact  that 
Disney  had  just  finished  No.  1 .  Each 
memorandum  contained  the  unstartling 
declaration  that  it  is  a  good  idea  when 
making  a  movie  to  have  a  good  idea, 
and  each  memo  made  heavy  use  of 
sports  analogies  (Eisner's  sport  being 
basketball,  Katzenberg's  baseball). 

What  is  interesting  about  the  two 
memos  is  not  the  similarities  in  lan- 
guage, or  even  that  Katzenberg  filched 
his  boss's  handiwork.  What's  interesting 
is  the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  two  manifestos.  When  Eisner 
wrote  his  memo,  Paramount  had  just  fin- 
ished making  Reds,  Warren  Beatty's 
very  expensive,  very  large  biography  of 
American  Communist  John  Reed.  The 
project  had  been  urged  upon  Eisner  by 
his  boss,  Barry  Diller,  and  its  production 
had  demanded  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  energy.  Eisner  concluded  in  his 
memo  that,  "in  the  case  of  Reds,  the 
extremely  high  production  budget  may 
prove  to  make  the  projecl  not  worthy  of 
the  risk." 

Katzenberg,  too,  had  Warren  Beatt) 
on  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  memo, 
having  just  released  Dick  Tracy  thai 
summer.  The  Tracy  project  had  been 
urged  upon  Katzenberg  by  his  boss.  Mi- 
chael Eisner.  Katzenberg  had  seen  how 
draining  a  Beatty  project  can  be  on  ,i 
studio's  coffers  and  on  its  chief,  and  he 
wasn't   eager   to   handle    the    "Warren 
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Beatty  account,"  as  he  put  it.  But  Eisner 
wanted  the  deal,  and  soon  Katzenberg 
was  in  the  Beatty  business. 

At  first,  Katzenberg,  who  has  never 
hung  with  the  stars,  was  completely  se- 
duced by  Beatty,  and  he  found  himself 
spending  more  and  more  time  with  the 
actor-producer-star,  answering  Beatty's 
ceaseless  questions,  philosophizing  with 
him  late  into  the  evening  in  what  became 
regular  sessions  at  Hamburger  Hamlet. 


on  the  Disney  plate.  What  About  Bob?, 
for  instance,  had  great  commercial  prom- 
ise, but  it  was  another  luxury  item,  and 
Disney's  recent  releases,  such  as  Scenes 
from  a  Mall,  were  dying  in  theaters. 


I 


Katzenberg,  friends  say, 
didn't  need  to  be  told  by  Eisner 
that  things  were  getting  a  bit 
awkward-he  knew  it  all  too  well. 


Beatty  talked  to  him  about  the  next  proj- 
ect he  wanted  to  do,  Bugsy,  and  about  a 
Dick  Tracy  sequel,  and  Katzenberg 
found  himself  liking  both  ideas.  "War- 
ren was  Jeffrey's  entree  to  the  panthe- 
on," one  friend  remarks. 

And  then  Dick  Tracy  came  out,  and 
Katzenberg  sobered  up  quick.  Disney 
claims  the  movie  made  its  money  back, 
but  there  was  no  shaking  the  universal 
conviction  that  it  had  failed  to  meet  ex- 
pectations. And  even  without  that  com- 
parison, Katzenberg  wasn't  sure  that 
Dick  Tracy  had  been  worth  it.  He  hated 
the  anxiety,  and  he  genuinely  worried 
about  Disney's  money  as  if  it  were  his 
own  (a  conceit  that  is  probably  his 
greatest  strength).  "As  profitable  as 
it  was,"  Katzenberg  wrote  in  his 
memo,  '  'Dick  Tracy'  made  demands 
on  our  time,  talent  and  treasury  that, 
upon  reflection,  may  not  have  been 
worth  it.  .  .  . 

"When  Warren  Beatty  comes  to  us  to 
pitch  his  next  movie — a  big  period  ac- 
tion film,  costing  $40  million,  with  huge 
talent  participation,  directed  by  the  man 
who  is  arguably  the  most  brilliant  film- 
maker today  at  making  movies  that  are 
successful  commercially  and  artistically, 
owned  and  controlled  by  Beatty  and 
[Barry]  Levinson — we  must  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,  allow  ourselves  to  get 
very  excited  over  what  will  likely  be  a 
spectacular  film  event,  then  slap  our- 
selves a  few  times,  throw  cold  water  on 
~~our  races'  and  soberly  conclude  that  it's 
—  «■  -not-  a-  -prejeefr  -we— should  choose  to  get 
involved  in." 

And  in  his  newly  sober  state,  Katzen- 
berg didn't  much  like  what  else  he  saw 


here  is  a  deeply  held  belief  in  Hol- 
lywood,   almost   a   tribal    instinct, 
that  success  in  the  movie  business 
comes  and  goes  in  cycles.   It's  as  if 
to  say  that  no  one  could  really  be  worth 
all  the  money  and  glory  that 
come  with  having  made,  for 
the   sake   of  example,    The 
Terminator  or  Robocop,  so  it 
must  be  the  doing  of  some 
cosmic  force,  which  grants 
and  rescinds  its  favor  in  cy- 
cles.  The  ordained  expres- 
sion  of  this   dogma   was 
uttered  by  William  Goldman 
when  he  said  of  the  movie 
business,    "Nobody    knows 
anything."  Hollywood  executives  may 
talk  about  theories  and  policy,  about 
"floor  audiences"  and  "ancillary  re- 
covery," but  the  cycle  is  the  voodoo 
they  believe  in. 

Jeffrey  Katzenberg  certainly  be- 
lieves in  the  cycle.  He'd  seen  it  at  Par- 
amount, where  the  Eisner-Diller  run 
lasted  seven  years  before  starting  to  go 
south.  And  wasn't  Katzenberg  entering 
his  seventh  year  at  Disney?  When  Dis- 
ney was  firmly  on  top  of  the  world, 
he'd  told  The  Boston  Globe  that  he 
knew  his  cycle  would  end,  likening  it 
to  the  inevitable  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake. The  question,  he  said,  was  how 
would  he  and  Disney  survive  it  when  it 
came? 

In  the  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
Dick  Tracy,  as  the  dread  and  anxiety 
were  welling  up,  and  the  awful  scent  of 
the  end  of  Disney's  cycle  was  in  the 
air,  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  launched  Billy 
Bathgate. 

It  must  have  seemed  like  a  chance  to 
cheat  the  voodoo. 

Making  money  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness was  getting  harder  every  day; 
studios  were  crashing  left  and  right, 
despite  the  back-end  windfalls  from 
cassettes  and  foreign  sales — the  mov- 
ies just  cost  so  much  to  make.  Kat- 
zenberg became  convinced  that  Bugsy, 
the  movie  he'd  talked  about  during 
his  long  flirtation  with  Warren  Beatty, 
was  the  very  symbol  of  what  was 
wrong  in  Hollywood.  It  was,  with 
its  big  budget  and  high  risk,  just 
the  sort  of  movie  that  could  push  a  stu- 
dio into  the  abyss.  If  Bugsy  was  the 
antithesis  of  the  Katzenberg  ideal,  then 


Billy  Bathgate  could  be  its  validation 
and  triumph. 

Like  Bugsy,  Billy  Bathgate  is  a  peri- 
od gangster  piece,  based  on  E.  L.  Doc- 
torow's  best-selling  novel  about  a 
boy's  coming-of-age  in  the  court  of 
Dutch  Schultz.  But  instead  of  letting 
Michael  Ovitz  package  the  movie,  and 
get  big  money  and  a  piece  of  the  action 
for  his  clients,  Katzenberg  decided  to 
do  it  all  himself.  And,  while  Bugsy 
might  spin  out  of  control,  Katzen- 
berg's  Billy  Bathgate  would  be  on  a 
strict  production  schedule,  a  Disney 
schedule,  aimed  at  keeping  costs  in 
line  and,  most  of  all,  beating  Bugsy 
(which  Beatty  and  Barry  Levinson  had 
no  trouble  selling  to  TriStar). 

In  May  of  1990,  Katzenberg  figured 
Bathgate  could  be  made  and  into  the- 
aters in  a  year.  Seventeen  months  later, 
Bathgate  is  still  in  production,  and  just 
might  make  it  as  a  November  release. 
Along  the  way,  the  film's  cost  climbed 
to  nearly  $50  million,  Katzenberg  alien- 
ated his  star,  and  was  so  disappointed  by 
the  early  edits  of  the  film  that  he  spoke 
of  firing  his  director. 

A  lot  was  riding  on  Billy  Bathgate,  and 
from  the  beginning,  Katzenberg  was 
nervous — "I  went  into  this  movie 
more  scared  than  I  have  ever  gone  into 
any  movie,"  one  principal  in  the  project 
quotes  Katzenberg  as  saying. 

Katzenberg  first  chose  his  director, 
Robert  Benton,  and  immediately  the 
second-guessing  began  around  town. 
Benton,  who'd  won  an  Oscar  ten  years 
earlier  for  Kramer  vs.  Kramer,  was  no- 
toriously deliberate,  and  a  director 
known  for  his  skill  with  "soft"  pictures: 
could  he  make  a  bloody  gangster  pic- 
ture, and  fast?  In  fact,  Benton  was  a 
characteristic  Disney  choice — a  proven 
talent  who'd  not  had  a  hit  in  a  while. 
Best,  he  was  available  and  already  in  the 
Disney  fold. 

Benton  and  Katzenberg  then  agreed 
that  Dustin  Hoffman  would  be  perfect  as 
Dutch  Schultz,  one  of  the  central  charac- 
ters. The  studio  already  had  a  screenplay 
adaptation  of  Billy  Bathgate,  written  by 
the  British  playwright  Tom  Stoppard, 
which  they  sent  to  Hoffman.  He  knew 
the  book,  he  loved  the  part,  and  he 
agreed  to  be  Dutch. 

In  hiring  Hoffman,  Benton  and  Kat- 
zenberg knew  that  they  were  bringing  on 
more  than  just  a  lead  actor;  they  were 
getting  the  Hoffman  Package.  Hoffman 
is  renowned  for  his  intense  and  total  in- 
volvement in  a  project,  his  inclination  to 
obsess  not  only  about  his  own  role  but 
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also  about  the  larger  work — probing, 
critiquing,  cajoling,  until  the  whole 
thing  is  just  right. 

Benton  and  Hoffman  had  worked  to- 
gether before,  on  Kramer,  and  Benton 
had  welcomed  the  input.  The  director 
and  star  agreed  on  a  similar  collabora- 
tion for  Bathgate,  including  a  pact  that 
each  man  had  veto  power  over  the  cru- 
cial casting  of  the  role  of  Billy.  The 
studio  and  Benton  liked  a  newcomer, 

"This  is  a  town  that 
doesn't  just  want  you  to  fail, 
it  wants  you  to  die." 


Loren  Dean,  one  of  the  first  young  ac- 
tors who  tested  for  the  role.  Hoffman 
thought  Dean  too  passive,  but  there 
wasn't  time  for  a  lengthy  talent  search, 
and  Dean  it  was. 

Soon  there  were  other  signs  that  the 
Benton-Hoffman  collaboration  wouldn't 
be  all  Hoffman  had  hoped.  The  actor 
had  wanted  to  be  on  the  set  with  Dean, 
helping  the  younger  actor  with  his 
scenes — the  way  Hoffman  and  Benton 
had  done  it  with  Kramer.  But  when  the 
production  went  to  Saratoga,  New 
York,  for  some  scenes  that  didn't  in- 
volve Hoffman,  Benton  told  him  that 
his  presence  wasn't  required.  And 
when  the  production  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn, Hoffman  showed  up  on  location 
for  the  first  day  of  shooting,  offering 
his  advice,  and  the  next  day  Benton 
took  him  aside  and  asked  him  not  to  do 
it  again.  Hoffman,  one  source  involved 
in  the  picture  says,  told  Benton  that  he 
felt  he'd  been  lied  to,  that  the  director 
had  broken  his  bond,  and  that  through 
the  rest  of  the  shooting  he  would  give 
his  best  to  the  film — as  an  actor,  noth- 
ing more. 

By  the  time  Benton  delivered  a  first 
rough  cut  of  the  movie,  there  had  been 
costly  delays.  And  when  that  first  ver- 
sion was  screened,  it  was  plain  that  Ben- 
ton had  a  long  way  to  go.  The  movie 
seemed  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  not  quite 
the  love  story  that  Benton  had  imagined, 
not  quite  the  focused  gangster  picture 
that  Disney  could  easily  market.  Hoff- 
man, particularly,  thought  the  film 
needed  a  lot  of  work,  and  he  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  Katzenberg:  "Jeffrey, 
you  will  not  make  your  money  back, 
you  don't  have  a  chance,  if  there  isn't 
work  done  on  this  picture."  That  was 


apparently  the  convincer  for  Katzen- 
berg; he  backed  away  from  the  targeted 
release  date  and  instructed  Benton  to 
recut  the  picture. 

Several  weeks  later,  Benton  present- 
ed a  second  cut,  and  Katzenberg 
was  so  disappointed  that  he  talked 
about  removing  the  director  from  the 
picture.    There    was   another   meeting 
of  the  creative  team,   and   Benton, 
who  may  have  gotten  wind  of  Kat- 
zenberg's  sentiments,  asked,  "Jef- 
frey, do  you  want  me  to  resign  from 
the  picture?"  It  was  a  crisis  point 
for  the  troubled  picture.  Katzenberg 
told  his  director  that  he  wanted  him 
to  stay,  but  that  he  also  wanted  it  to 
be  a  better  movie  than  it  was. 

Katzenberg  now  began  to  solicit 
Hoffman's  involvement,  according 
to  several  involved  in  the  project,  and 
asked  the  actor  to  commit  to  six  weeks 
of  intense  work  in  the  editing  room 
with  Benton.  Hoffman,  who  was  al- 
ready at  work  on  Hook  for  Steven 
Spielberg,  said  he  didn't  have  the  time. 
Katzenberg  even  offered  to  move  the 
entire  process  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  so  that  Hoffman  could  go  to 
the  cutting  room  straight  from  the  set 
of  Hook.  Hoffman  declined,  but  he 
agreed  to  a  weekend-long  session  with 
Benton,  Katzenberg,  and  an  editor  to 
go  over  the  movie,  scene  by  scene. 

The  meeting,  which  was  recorded, 
was  amicable,  but  it  was  clear  that  both 
Katzenberg  and  Hoffman  thought  the 
picture  still  needed  a  lot  of  work — 
though  Katzenberg  leaned  to  editing- 
room  adjustments,  while  Hoffman 
thought  it  needed  reshooting.  By  this 
time,  it  was  already  May  1991,  a  year 
since  Katzenberg  had  begun  the  project, 
and  costs  were  mounting. 

A  few  days  later,  there  was  another 
setback,  in  the  form  of  a  near  tragedy. 
Benton's  son,  John,  was  involved  in  an 
accident  while  bicycling  in  Italy,  and 
though  John  would  recover,  Benton  left 
the  movie  to  be  by  his  son's  side.  And 
then  came  an  unexpected  breakthrough. 
Tom  Stoppard  decided  to  fly  to  New 
York  from  London  to  see  how  the  proj- 
ect was  coming.  He  hadn't  heard  about 
Benton's  son,  and  he  happened  to  arrive 
on  the  very  day  that  Benton  left  for  Ita- 
ly. But  since  he  was  there,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Bathgate  production  offices, 
where  he  spent  several  days  in  the  edit- 
ing room,  going  over  th  film  and  mak- 
ing suggestions,  which  he  left  for 
Benton.  When  the  director  returned 
from   Italy,   he  tried  Stoppard's  ideas, 


and  liked  them.  Finally,  Billy  Bathgate 
was  coming  together. 

But  Hoffman,  out  in  Los  Angeles 
working  on  Hook,  was  suddenly  out  of 
the  loop.  Sources  say  he  wasn't  shown 
Benton's  new  version  for  weeks,  and 
although  he  knew  about  it,  he  didn't 
know  whether  or  not  it  reflected  his 
input.  Five  scenes  were  scheduled  to 
be  reshot,  but  Hoffman  wouldn't  be 
available  to  take  part  in  them  until 
September.  And  his  co-star,  Nicole 
Kidman,  was  starting  a  new  movie,  so 
Benton  and  Katzenberg  decided  to  do 
her  reshoots  without  Hoffman.  Hoff- 
man was  stunned,  and  angry  at  being 
cut  out;  the  collaboration  seemed  to  be 
finally  severed. 

Then  came  the  clincher.  After  being 
told  by  Katzenberg  that  Disney  hadn't 
yet  decided  on  a  release  date,  Hoffman 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  a  Billy  Bath- 
gate promotion  trailer  was  already  play- 
ing in  theaters,  suggesting  that  Katzen- 
berg secretly  had  a  release  date  in  mind. 
(He  did.)  Hoffman  was  convinced  he 
was  being  deceived;  he  stopped  speak- 
ing to  Katzenberg.  He  was  still  sched- 
uled to  appear  for  reshoots,  including  a 
new  ending.  But,  says  a  Hoffman 
friend,  "they're  going  to  come  to  him  to 
do  publicity  and  find  that  he'll  disappear 
on  them." 

Benton  denies  having  edged  Hoff- 
man out  of  the  collaboration  during 
shooting,  and  says  he  didn't  know  that 
Katzenberg  had  considered  removing 
him  from  the  film.  As  to  whether  he 
offered  to  resign,  he  says,  "Maybe  I'm 
just  drawing  some  sort  of  amnesia 
about  it." 

By  last  month,  Benton  was  still  plan- 
ning to  reshoot  Hoffman's  scenes,  in- 
cluding the  ending,  and  assumed  that  all 
would  go  according  to  schedule  from 
there  on.  If  it  does,  Katzenberg  will 
have  his  gangster  picture — a  year  after 
he  disavowed  Bugsy  in  his  famous 
memo.  Instead  of  a  $40  million  anxiety- 
provoking  gangster  movie,  Katzenberg 
will  have  a  $50  million  anxiety-provok- 
ing gangster  movie. 

So  the  cycle  continues  to  turn.  By  the 
end  of  this  summer,  the  hit  movie  that 
Katzenberg  so  desperately  needed  had 
not  materialized.  Rocketeer  fizzled,  The 
Doctor  disappointed,  and  V.  I.  War- 
shawski — the  low-budget  Kathleen 
Turner  detective  picture  that  Katzenberg 
once  hoped  would  breed  sequels — 
bombed.  Disney's  biggest  success  of  the 
summer  was  101  Dalmatians,  the  old 
canine  cartoon  that  was  originally  re 
leased  when  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  was  in 
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©1989  Evian  Waters  of  France. 
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Our  factory 


You're  not  just  looking  at  the  French  Alps.  You're  looking  at  one  *— * 
of  the  most  pristine  places  on  earth.  And  the  origin  of  E\.;an  Natural  Y~i 
Spring  Water. 

Here,  it  takes  no  less  than  15  years  for  nature  to  purify  every  drop 
of  Evian  as  it  flows  through  mineral-rich  glacial  formations  deep  within 
the  mountains.  And  it  is  here  that  Evian  acquires  its  unique  balance 
of  minerals. 

When  it  finally  reaches  its  protected  source,  Evian  is  bottled 
under  strict  supervision  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Health. 

It  is  never  processed,  treated,  or  altered  in  any  way.  So  Evian 
C      A    remains  as  absolutely  pure  as  nature  created  it. 
**     *^    ^^        We  do  indeed  have  a  factory.  But  we  don't  run 
(/^v/^Tj  it,  nature  does. 

vVVe vian.  the  balanced 

Proud  Sponsor  of  the  1992  U.S.  Olympic  Team 


eviar 


CAN  YOU  MATCH  THIS? 


jj^^V* 


100%  Silk 

Choose  from  my  wide  selection  of 

MATCHING  Tie  and  Brace  Sets, 

Pocket  Puffs.  Boxers,  Bikinis, 

and  Thongs. 

Saturday  Night  Flash 
Wall  Street  Ticker  Tape 

Call,  Write  or  Fax  today  for  your 
FREE  Color  Catalog 

Toll  Free  1-800-325-3844 

908-449-7484  FAX 

WALL  STREET™ 

TIE  AND  BRACE,  LTD. 
P.O.  Box  272  •  Sea  Girt,  N.J.  08750 


"I  Thought 

Nothing  Could  Take 

Its  Place.' 


9» 


We  hear  your  stories  every  day. 
Shattered  pieces.  Entire  patterns 
destroyed  in  a  fire  or  storm.  Losses 
that  break  your  heart,  and  steal 
away  precious  memories.  You 
thought  you  had  nowhere  to  turn. 
But  now,  there's  a  way  to  replace 
the  irreplaceable. 

Over  A  Million  Pieces 

We  have  the  largest  inventory  of 
discontinued  china,  crystal  and 
flatware  in  the  world  -  over  1.4 
million  pieces  -  over  36,000 
patterns.  All  available  in  our 
warehouse.  Every  month, 
thousands  of  our  customers 
replace  priceless  heirlooms  with  a 
simple  phone  call  or  letter. 

For  More  Information 

Call  us  at  (919)  697-3000.  Or  write  us  at 

P.O.  Box  26029,  Dept.  VFN1C 

Greensboro,  NC  27420 

Replacements,  Ltd....  helping  you 

replace  the  irreplaceable. 


Replacements,  Ltd. 


the  fourth  grade.  If,  as  Hollywood  wis- 
dom has  it,  there  are  strains  in  the  Kat- 
zenberg-Eisner  relationship,  then  the 
studio's  performance  this  year  can  only 
have  heightened  them. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  in  Hol- 
lywood nobody  knows  anything,  except 
that  seven  years  always  comes  too  soon. 

It  was  a  Monday  night  at  Mortons  late 
last  spring,  and  all  eyes  were  on  Mi- 
chael Eisner's  table.  He  was  dining 
with  his  studio  chief,  Jeffrey  Katzen- 
berg,  and  the  tone  of  their  conversation 
was  not  subdued.  For  three  and  a  half 
hours,  arms  flailed,  hands  gestured  dra- 
matically, and  whenever  someone 
dropped  by  to  say  hello,  the  subject  was 
quickly  changed. 

"It  was  like  you  were  talking  to  your 
wife  about  your  children,  how  they're 
doing  in  school,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
somebody  comes  up  and  you  have  to  get 
off  the  subject  and  get  on  to  something 
else,"  Eisner  says.  "They  probably 
heard  every  word  we  said.  I  don't  care." 

Wasn't  much  of  the  conversation 
about  the  matter  of  Disney's  worsening 
reputation  in  the  community? 

"Do  we  talk  about  how  we  should  be 
perceived,  how  we  should  operate? 
Yeah,  we  talk  about  it.  And,  hopefully, 
we  treat  people  fairly. 

"Of  course,"  Eisner  says,  "we  have 
multiple  reputations,  some  reputations 
are  very  strong,  on  Wall  Street.  .  .  .So 
there  are  other  sides  to  it.  Would  I  like 
this  side  not  to  be  there?  Absolutely.  For 
two  reasons.  One,  you  don't  want  to  ei- 
ther treat  people  unfairly  or  be  felt  to  be 
treating  unfairly.  Secondly,  you  don't 
want  it  to  edge  over  to  the  Disney  im- 
age, because  there's  a  tremendous 
trust,  and  you  don't  want  that  trust  of 
our  guests  and  consumers  to  be  com- 
promised." 

But  Katzenberg,  friends  say,  didn't 
need  to  be  told  by  Eisner  that  things 
were  getting  a  bit  awkward — he  knew  it 
all  too  well.  And,  they  add,  he  has  al- 
ready embarked  on  a  new  course. 

Confident  that  the  pictures  his  studios 
are  now  making  will  be  less  anxiety-pro- 
voking, Katzenberg  for  a  time  eased  up 
on  his  filmmakers,  and  on  his  own  staff. 
"I  think  he's  [easing],"  said  Chuck 
Shyer,  who,  with  his  wife,  Nancy  Mey- 
ers, is  remaking  Father  of  the  Bride  for 
Disney.  "Like  he  called  today  and  said, 
'I  just  called  to  tell  you  I  loved  the  last 
shot  of  the  movie.  I  think  it's  fabulou 
And  that's  it.  We've  had  two  or  three  of 
those  calls." 

Katzenberg  has  told  people  that  he  is 


extremely  upset  with  the  style  that  Dis- 
ney employs  in  dealing  with  people,  and 
he  personally  called  Helene  Hahn,  a 
house  lawyer  and  executive,  to  tell  her 
of  the  new  religion. 

There  is  even  talk  that  Katzenberg 
has  loosened  the  reins  on  his  top  depu- 
ties, Hollywood  Pictures  chief  Ricardo 
.  Mestres  and  Touchstone  boss  David 
Hoberman.  "I  know  that  he's  giving 
a  lot  more  leeway  to  his  executives," 
says  Dawn  Steel.  "I  know  David  Ho- 
berman has  a  lot  more  ability  to  control 
his  own  destiny  than  he  did  six  months 
ago.  I  can  feel  that,  I  know  it.  It  af- 
fects me." 

One  senior  Disney  executive  says  of 
Katzenberg's  new  persona,  'You 
know  what  I  think  that  is?  I  think  that's 
the  recognition  that  it's  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  hands-on  manager  with  the 
volume  that's  come  up.  And  I  think 
he's  finally  realized  that  he  wasn't  hav- 
ing fun  himself.  The  guy  had  fun  mak- 
ing movies — that's  what  makes  it  fun 
to  work  with  him.  He  has  verve  about 
it.  And  it  started  to  be  a  drag,  because 
all  of  a  sudden  he  couldn't  do  a  good 
job." 

But  Katzenberg  has  also  let  it  be 
known  that  agents  and  business  rivals 
ought  not  to  misread  his  new  congenial- 
ity. He  really  is  a  born  studio  boss,  and 
beating  the  other  guy,  in  a  deal  or  in  the 
box-office  totals,  is  his  genuine  passion. 
He  is  not  in  it  for  the  girls,  he  does  not 
collect  art,  he  is  not  involved  in  politics. 
He  has  Disney. 

But  Disney  is  ultimately  Eisner's  stu- 
dio. And  some  say  Katzenberg  wants  a 
studio  of  his  own. 

"I  think  Jeffrey  wants  to  be  admired, 
and  respected,"  says  Geffen.  "I  think 
he  wants  to  be  the  best  at  what  he  does. 
And  I  think  he  wants  to  win. 

"Hollywood  can't  do  anything  but  do 
what  Hollywood  always  does,  as  a  com- 
munity, which  is  hope  that  everybody 
who  is  doing  well  gets  caught  in  some 
secret  nightmare,  you  know?  Because 
what  it  says  to  those  people  who  are 
looking  as  good  today  is  'Stop  being  so 
good — you're  making  me  look  bad!' 
And  you  know  it's  true.  It's  the  differ- 
ence between  envy  and  jealousy.  Jealou- 
sy is  'I  want  what  you  have.'  Envy  is  'I 
want  what  you  have  and  I  don't  wan! 
you  to  have  it!'.  .  .This  is  a  town  thai 
doesn't  just  want  you  to  fail,  it  wants 
you  to  die.  .  .  .  Give  this  guy  a  break 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  in  this  town 
we  live  in,  they  should  put  up  a  lucking 
statue  to  Jeffrey:  he's  loo  hard  a  role 
model  for  people."  I  I 
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HE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    K-SWISS    CLASSIC 
STILL    PERFECT    AFTER    ALL   THESE    YEARS 


Available  at  select  locations: 

'OLEY'S     HECHT'S     KAUFMANN'S    ROBINSON'S    FAMOUS  •  BARR    FILENE'S    THALHIMER'S 
MAY  COMPANY,  OHIO     G.  FOX     L.S.  AYRES     MAY  D&F     MEIER  &  FRANK 


©1991  K-Swtt*   IN  USA:  (818)  897-3433.  IN  CANADA.  (416)  828-6150.  Th«  "Fiv»  SWp*  Owlfln"  is  a  r«gl«t«r»d  tr«d»m»rt<  of  K-Swtss. 
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The  Lichine.  Character  and  versatility,  strength 
and  elegance.  Named  after  a  great  Bordeaux 
(Chateau  Prieure-Lichine  bottled  in  Cantenac) 
for  the  pleasure  of  defying  time.  Nobility  of 
dress  where  the  bombe  crystal  fades  into  the 
continuity  of  the  case.  Refinement  and  spirit  of 
a  face  and  hands  with  numerals  that  are  intri- 
cately engraved  and  tinted  in  the  most  respected 
of  traditions.  Three  subdials  feature  seconds,  date 
and  power  reserve.  Self-winding  mechanical 
movement  on  a  leather  strap  or  gold  bracelet 
A  great  vintage  from  the  Architects  of  Time. 


time 
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S I DN  EY    GARBER 

118  East  Delaware  Place   •   Chicago,  Illinois  60611  •    312  944  5225 


Where  style 
meets  substance 


iels  Arestrup  stars  as  the  sensually  world-weary 
conductor  in  David  Puttnam's  production  of  Meeting  Ve- 
nus. Directed  by  Mephisto's  Istvan  Szabo,  the  film, 
which  is  a  higher-brow  alternative  to  Truffaut's  Day 
for  Night,  chronicles  the  creative  chaos  caused  by  a  Eu- 
ropean mounting  of  Tannhauser.   A  thinking  woman's 


sex  symbol,  Arestrup  made  a  name  for  himself  on  the 
French  stage.  His  co-star  in  Venus  is  Glenn  Close,  who 
portrays  the  diva  in  whom  the  conductor's  sexual  and 
artistic  ideals  combine.  It  is  just  such  a  stunning  combi- 
nation that  will  entice  audiences  in  Arestrup' s  first  inter- 
national performance.  — PENELOPE  SCHM art 
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"I  met  someone  over  here  " 


You  didn't  expect  it  to  happen.  But  suddenly  you're  in  love. 
And  when  you're  bursting  to  tell  someone,  AT&T  USADirecf 

operators  are  always  there  to  make  sure  your  calls  go  right 
through.  So  even  when  you're  halfway  around  the  world,  it's 
easy  to  reach  the  people  who'd  love  to  hear  how  happy  you  are. 
No  one  helps  you  share  the  feelings  like  AT&T  Long  Distance. 
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AT&T.  All  you  need  to  reach  out. 
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A  VE  pick  of  the  fall 
books  harvest 


Martin  Amis' s  novels  include 
The  Rachel  Papers,  Money, 
and  London  Fields. 


Francis 
Steegmuller 
published 
his  first  book, 
O  Rare  Ben 
Jonson,  in  1927 . 
He  lives  in 
New  York  with 
his  wife, 
novelist  Shirley 
Hazzard. 


Almanac  of  the  Dead  (Simon  and  Schuster)  is  Leslie 
Mention  Silko's  epic  novel  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Southwest.  The  hero  dies  in  the  first  sentence 
of  Robertson  Davies's  twelfth  novel,  Murther  & 
Walking  Spirits  (Viking),  then  comes  to  see  the  true 
value  of  his  life.  Emily  Prager's  novel 
Eve's  Tattoo  (Random  House)  chroni- 
cles a  woman's  obsession  with  Nazi 
crimes.  Michael  Lewis  charts  the  international 
repercussions  of  Reagan-era  Wall  Street  high 
jinks  in  The  Money  Culture  (W.  W.  Norton).  Inno- 
cence is  lost  and  found  in  the  southern  odyssey 
of  Larry  Brown's  novel  Joe  (Algonquin  Books 
of  Chapel  Hill).  Keeping  a  Rendezvous  (Panthe- 
on) is  a  catalogue  of  the  wide-ranging  percep- 
tions of  British  art  historian  and  novelist  John 
Berger.  Patrick  McGrath,  author  of  Spider, 
and  Bradford  Morrow,  author  of  The  Alma- 
nac Branch,  present  an  anthology  of  horror  in 
The  New  Gothic  (Random  House).  Cocteau  biographer 
Francis  Steegmuller  re-creates  the  friendship  of  eigh- 
teenth-century belletrists  Mme.  d'Flpinay  and  Ferdinando 
Galiani  in  A  Woman,  a  Man,  and  Two  Kingdoms  (Knopf). 
Former  Los  Angeles  Times  social  columnist  Marylouise 
Oates  revisits  her  "Dump  L.B.J."  days  of  rage  in  her  first 
novel,  Making  Peace  (Warner).  Jewel  (Pocket  Books)  is  Bret 

Lett's  novel  of  a  southern  family's 
hardships  in  the  postwar  years.  If 
King  Lear  had  been  born  in  Iowa,  his 
story  might  have  been  A  Thousand 
Acres  (Knopf),  by  Jane  Smiley, 
whose  previous  novel  was  Ordinary 
Love  &  Good  Will.  An  Auschwitz 
doctor  makes  a  journey  to  his  genesis 
in  Martin  Amis'*  novel  Time's  Ar- 
row (Crown).  Elizabeth  I  (Knopf)  is  a 
study  of  the  powers  and  passions  of 
the  Tudor  queen  by  Anne  Somer- 
set, who  writes  in  London  for  The 
Spectator  and  The  Daily  Telegraph. 
And  V.F.'s  astrology  columnist,  Mi- 
chael Lutin,  charts  family  fortunes 
in  Childhood  Rising  (Delacorte). 


Emily  Prager  is  a  columnist  for 
Penthouse  and  the  author,  most  recently, 
o/Clea  and  Zeus  Divorce. 


Michael  Lewis's 
prescient  first  book 
was  Liar's  Poker. 
Leslie  Marmon 
Silko  (below)  has 
written  screenplays 
for  Marlon  Brando 
and,  with  Larry 
McMurtry, 
for  G oldie  Haum. 
Her  prior 
book  was  Storyteller. 
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e  were  cruisin 

34  when 

JLenny  said, 

"Take  the 

left  fork." 


"Why! 


/?"  I  asked. 

Lenny^s  answer, 

"Why  not?"  My  husband  the  navigator.  The  kids  spotted 

icicles  on  the  shady  side  of  the  rocks.  More  advice  from  Lenny: 
"Take  the  trail  betweenthose  two  big  boulders"  I  was  dubious.  But  Lenny 
repeated,  "Why  not?,"  adding,  "The  Sidekick®  is  built  to  go  just  about  anywhere," 
So  off  we  went.  Four  wheelm'  uphill.  Plenty  of  power  from  its  16-valve  engine. 
Lenny  was  in  all  his  glory.  "Go  left."  An  old  Doobie  Brothers  cassette  played.  A  deer 
bounded  by  just  to  our  right.  1  checked  the  mirror  to  see  if  the  kids  saw  her,  but  they  were 
asleep.  "This  Sidekick  is  almost  too  comfortable,"  I  whispered.  Lenny  winked  at  me  and 
said,  "Pull  over  under  that  tree."  I  smiled  and  answered,  "Why  not?" 

THE  4-DR.  SIDEKICK  4x4.  Ithas  a  new,  more  powerful,  16-valve  engine.  Anew,  optional 
4-speed  electronically-controlled,  automatic  transmission  with  lock-up  and  overdrive.  Standard 
rear  anti-lock  brake  system.1  Plus,  the  best  gas  mileage  and  one  of  the  lowest 
sticker  prices  of  any  4-dr.  4x4.  So  drive  it.  And  live  your  own  adventure. 


H2A992  24/26  MPG 

**"    •  ^  -"  CITY    HIGHWAY 

For  your  nearest  Suzuki  dealer  call  1-80O-447-47OO. 


'The  rear-wheel  anti-lock  brake  system  operates  in  two-wheel  drive  mode  only. 

Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.  Taxes,  title,  freight,  and  license  extra.  Dealers  set  own  price. 

3EPA-estimated  MPG  w/5-sp  manual  transmission.  This  vehicle  handles  differently  from  ordinary  passenger 
cars.  Federal  law  cautions  to  avoid  sharp  turns  and  abrupt  maneuvers.  Always  wear  your  seat  belt.  For  specific 
details,  please  read  your  Owner's  Manual.  Please  Tread  Lightly  on  public  and  private  land. 


$  SUZUKI 

Everyday  vehicles  that  arenT 


As  wunderkind  president  of  Vivid  produc- 
tions, Luc  Roeg'  was  responsible  for  hun- 
dreds of  music  videos  during  the  1980s. 
Now,  at  twenty-nine,  he's  left  the  precincts 
of  miniskirts  and  quick  cuts  to  produce  Let 
Him  Have  It,  out  this  fall.  Based  on  the 
infamous  1952  Craig-Bentley  court  case, 
which  culminated  in  the  hanging  of  a  men- 
tally handicapped  English  adolescent,  the  film  is  al- 
ready making  waves  in  Britain:  a  special  screening 


Roeg's  gallery: 
The  producer 
at  work  in 
Los  Angeles. 


before  Parliament  has  prompted  the  home  secretary 
to  reopen  the  case  after  almost  forty  years.  Making 
film  waves  is  nothing  new  to  Roeg.  Luc's  father 
is  Nicolas  Roeg,  director  of  such  mind-bending 
fare  as  Don't  Look  Now  and  Track  29.  But  like 
father  is  not  necessarily  like  son.  "He  is  who  he  is 
and  I  am  who  I  am,"  says  Roeg  Jr.  For  now,  both 
Roegs  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common:  Two 
Deaths,  due  to  shoot  next  spring.  Nicolas  will  di- 
rect; Luc  will  produce.  — jim  rasenberger 


Julie  Hagerty  (actress):  A  Dangerous  Woman, 

by  Mary  McGarry  Morris  (Viking). 

"The  life  of  a  woman  who  is  just  not  equipped 

to  deal  with  a  world  of  dishonesty.  " 


Leu  Reed  (composer):  Sacrifice, 

by  Andrew  Vachss  (Knopf),  and  Maximum  Bob, 

by  Elmore  Leonard  (Delator te). 

"These  were  both  worth  waiting  for.  Now,  if 

only  there  was  a  new  James  Ellroy!" 


Terry  O'Neill  (photographer):  Three  Blind 

Mice,  by  Ken  Auletta  (Random  House). 

"How  Ken  managed  to  get  into  those  power-broker 

meetings,  it  grips  you.  In  my  lift,  I 
don't  get  near  that  world,  and  he  takes  you  there.  " 


a. 

w 


Nero  Dunn  (comedienne):  A  Burnt  Out  Case, 
by  Graham  Greene  (Penguin),  "When 

Greene's  protagonist  //nail)  doti  find  a  reason  /'"' 
living,  he  du\.  Laughing,  <>j  a>ii< 
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BACARDI 
BURSTS 


BUBBLE 

IN  TASTE 

TEST. 


And  we  did  it  in  head-to-head 
competition. 

We  went  directly  to  vodka  &  tonic 
drinkers,  in  vodka's  top  ten  markets.  And 
in  a  blind  taste  test,  more  than  half  of 
them  chose  the  taste  of  Bacardi®  rum  & 
tonic  over  their  usual  vodka  &  tonic. 

Amazing?  Not  really,  when  you 
consider  how  the  smooth,  lively  char- 
acter of  Puerto  Rican  rum  goes  so  well 
with  the  bubbly  refreshment  of  tonic. 

So  make  your  own  taste  test.  And 
see  how  the  taste  of  Bacardi  rum  &  tonic 
makes  small  potatoes  of  vodka. 


Bacardi  rum.  Made  in  Puerto  Rico. 


1 


RUMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


VE 


s 


' 


Radical  movements.  New  thoughts.  Voices 


from  many  cultures.  Slightly  out  of  step. 


Often  in  discord.  But  now  as  one.  It  is  the 


Next  Wave.  The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 


festival  of  dance,  music,  theatre  and  dance 


theatre.  Its  beat  will  challenge  your  mind 


with   what   is   fresh   and   different   and 


surprising  in  the  performing  arts  from  all 


over  the  world.  The  Next  Wave  Festival  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  Sept.   28- 


Dec.  7.  A  celebration  of  thinking  that  goes 


against    the    current.    For    ticket    and 


subscription  information,  call  718-636-4100. 
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What  does  it  mean 
when  Warren  Beatty 
settles  down  to 
parenthood  with 
Annette  Bening  c 


trades  in  his  coolly 
reticent  screen  image 
for  a  gutsy 
tour  de  force  in  his 
new  movie ,  B  ugsy  ? 
Mailer  duels  with 
Beatty  point  for  point 
on  questions  of  art, 
women,  fame,  and  the 
power  of  polities 


r 


CIVIL  WARREN 

"I  usually  have 

had  a  more 

virtuous  view  of 

the  women  than 

of  myself." 


BY  NORMAN 


PARTY  ANIMAL 


Beatty  observes 
that  politics, 
a  serious  sideline, 
"does  bring  the  libido 
into  play." 


e  are  in  the 
summer  of 
1991,  and 
Warren  Beat- 
ty and  Nor- 
man Mailer 
are  getting 
along  well. 
Beatty  is  fifty- 
four  and,  de- 
pending on 
his  mood, 
looks  ten  to  fifteen  years  younger;  Mailer 
is  sixty-eight  and  gets  out  of  armchairs  a 
little  more  carefully  these  days.  Howev- 
er, they  share  a  disposition:  they  both 
feel  old  enough  to  form  new  friendships 
slowly.  Over  a  few  nights  of  conversa- 
tion, they  have  been  exploring  the  unfa- 
miliar condition  of  discovering  an  equal 
with  whom  it  is  possible  that  a  new  and 
agreeable  relation  can  be  formed.  That 
is  not  an  everyday  matter.  Distrust  of 
equals  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  costs  of 
celebrity. 

Item:  Years  ago,  Muhammad  Ali  and 
Warren  Beatty  ran  together  for  a  while. 
One  night  Ali  said  to  Warren,  "Let's 
you  and  me  go  into  a  bar  and  see  which 
one  of  us  gets  recognized  the  most." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  answered  Warren. 
"It's  no  contest.  You  know  you'll  win." 


If  Norman  Mailer  and  Warren  Beatty 
were  to  go  into  a  bar  together — well, 
find  us  the  reader  who  won't  complete 
the  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
came  down  to  who  respected  the  other's 
mind  a  little  more,  Warren  might  hold 
the  door  for  Norman.  If  the  balance  is  to 
be  kept,  it  will  emerge  from  a  host  of 
asymmetries. 

First,  there  is  the  intrinsic  inequality 
that  Mailer  is  obliged  to  write  about 
Beatty,  but  then  the  movie  star  is  left  in 
equal  imbalance,  for  the  writer  will 
have  the  last  word.  All  the  same,  they 
come  to  trust  each  other  to  a  degree.  For 
media  figures,  that  is  a  phenomenon 
equal  to  Arab  leaders  negotiating  with 
each  other  at  face  value. 

The  key  is  Warren's  charm.  Ignore 
his  attainments:  the  two  classics,  Sham- 
poo and  Bonnie  and  Clyde;  his  excep- 
tionally successful  box  office  on  Heav- 
en Can  Wait;  his  monumental  attempt  at 
a  great  film  in  Reds;  the  total  of  thirty- 
five  Academy  Award  nominations  for 
the  four  films  and  his  several  recogni- 
tions as  producer,  director,  actor,  and 
screenwriter;  his  aesthetically  satisfying 
modern  house,  which  he  designed  him- 
self; and  then  there  is  his  formidable 
good  looks — who  could  defeat  him  in 
an  election  to  determine  the  handsomest 


male  star  in  America  over  the  last  three 
decades?  Beatty' s  ace,  however,  is  still 
his  charm,  yes,  that  tricky  term.  It 
slides  around  definition.  Charm!  Nucle- 
ar scientists  have  appropriated  it  to  de- 
scribe the  curiously  unclassifiable  be- 
havior of  certain  subatomic  particles, 
and  Warren  Beatty  can  stand  as  one 
more  model  for  the  word.  He  never 
does  or  says  what  you  expect — on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  never  wholly  out  of 
the  zone  of  expectation.  Maybe  one  can 
come  to  focus  on  him  as  a  canny  veteran 
pitcher,  now  close  to  completing  his  third 
decade  of  major-league  moviemaking; 
one  does  not  remain  at  the  top  of  that 
soul-distorting  industry  by  encouraging 
batters  to  tee  off  on  you.  So  he  is  friendly 
but  elusive,  as  vain  as  molybdenum  steel 
in  the  tensile  strength  of  his  ego,  yet  as 
modest  and  haunted  as  an  unsuccessful 
actor  at  the  prospect  of  failure. 

All  the  same,  conversation  moves. 
Or,  at  least,  proceeds  to  do  so  once  one 
discovers  that  when  he  doesn't  wish  to 
answer,  you  may  as  well  turn  the  tape 
recorder  off.  In  reward,  he  will  tell  you 
interesting  stories,  but  as  a  man  who  has 
led  a  fabulously  indiscreet  life,  he  is  a 
model  of  discretion.  If,  in' his  day,  he 
was  like  a  samurai  of  sex,  dedicating  his 
body  to  it,  forswearing  alcohol  and  eat- 
ing health  food  before  it  even  knew  its 
name,  if  he  has  had  an  interest  in  wom- 
en that  will  yet  put  him  in  all  the  books 
that  record  exceptional  feats,  he  is  also 
a  gentleman.  Of  course,  you  don't  stay 
alive  moving  from  woman  to  woman 
with  a  loose  lip  for  a  tiller.  No,  his 
women  are  safe  in  his  memories. 

That  has  probably  been  an  element  to 
his  success.  It  was  apparent,  watching 
Beatty 's  moves  at  a  gathering  late  last 
June  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Regent  Bev- 
erly Wilshire,  where  the  Hollywood 
Women's  Political  Committee  was  hav- 
ing a  benefit  to  honor  the  crusading  law- 
yer and  Klanwatch  founder,  Morris 
Dees,  that  even  these  public  women, 
professionals,  and  activists  are  fond 
enough  of  the  actor  to  offer  papal  dis- 
pensation. It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  legen- 
dary womanizer;  it  is  another  to  be  a 
generous,  discreet,  and  considerate 
womanizer. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Warren  turning 
the  dials  on  his  good-old-boy  ^hitkick- 
er  modesty  machine. 

N.M.:  You  played  football  for  your 
high-school  team — which  was  what? 
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W.B. :  A  high  school  called  Washington- 
Lee,  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

N.M.:  Did  they  have  good  football  teams? 
W.B.:  Yeah. 

N.M.:  Were  you  one  of  the  best  play- 
ers? All-state,  or  something  like  that? 
W.B.:  Yes. 

N.M.:  Were  you  one  of  the  central  fig- 
ures on  the  campus? 
W.B.:  Oh,  well,  you  know,  it  was  pub- 
lic school,  I  was,  I — uh,  well,  depend- 
ing on  the  measure.  Yeah. 
N.M.:  Objectively,  were  you  one  of  the 
Big  Men  on  Campus? 
W.B.:  I  was  a  good  football  player.  I 
was,  uh,  president  of  the  class.  I  was 
.  . .  things  like  that. 

N.M.:  So  you  were  one  of  the  Most 
Likely  to  Succeed? 

W.B.:  Uh,  I  guess  you  would  probably 
pin  me  with  that.  Condemn  me  with  that. 
N.M.:  I'm  intrigued  with  it  for  this  rea- 
son: Usually  such  people  don't  become 
actors.  They  go  into  business,  they  make 
a  lot  of  money,  and  they  end  up  dull. 
W.B.:  Which  I  often  wonder  if  I  am. 

Not  all  that  often,  one  suspects.  Yet, 
is  it  not  all  that  seldom,  either?  When 
the  retina  is  assaulted  by  flashbulbs,  the 
ego  contracts.  What  if  one  is  as  second- 
rate  as  one  suspects  while  those  masses 
of  media  lights  are  going  off? 

N.M.:  Did  you  have  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship freshman  year  at  Northwestern?  I 
read  that  you  were  offered  ten. 
W.B. :  In  fact,  I  turned  down  all  the  foot- 
ball scholarships  I  was  offered.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  I  wanted  to  do  something  that 
was  a  little  more  effete  than  what  I  had 
been  doing,  so  I  went  to  the  school  of 
speech.  I  wanted  to  be  a  director. 
N.M.:  In  the  theater? 
W .  B . :  Yes ,  I  wanted  to  do  that ,  and  in  the 
process  realized  that  I  had  to  learn  to  act 
in  some  way,  but  I  can  date  when  I  went 
from  the  physically  threatening  to  the 
theater.  To  the  night  I  came  back  to  the 
freshman  dorm  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
went  on  to  become  an  all-pro  tackle,  was 
drunk,  and  he  was  throwing  up  into  one 
of  the  urinals  in  the  bathroom,  and  they 
came  and  got  me  and  said,  "You  have  to 
come  in  here;  you're  the  only  person  he 
can  talk  to."  I  walked  in  and  saw  the 
urinal  he  had  thrown  up  into.  I  remember 
seeing  a  couple  of  Brussels  sprouts  and 
what  looked  like  a  lamb  chop ...  I  said  to 


myself,  You  know,  this  is  a  different 
stomach.  My  stomach  is  not  like  this.  I 
don't  think  I  have  the  right  one  for  foot- 
ball, and  I  never  went  back. 

Doubtless  he  has  told  this  tale  before. 
It  is  a  tool  to  work  a  bend  in  the  narra- 
tive. Proceeding  thus,  Mailer  will  col- 
lect a  baker's  dozen  of  tasty  anecdotes 
when  what  he  really  wants  is  a  clue  to 
the  subject's  soul.  Glum  prognosis. 
Nothing  is  harder  to  locate  than  the  soul 
in  people  who  possess  charm. 

N.M.:  Ever  miss  football? 
W.B.:  I  did  miss  it.  But  I  didn't  know  if 
I  wanted  to  get  beaten  around  that  bad- 
ly. I  cannot  believe  the  hits  pro  football 
players  take — and  I'm  a  football  fan.  I  sit 
and  I  watch  it,  and  I  see  a  lot  of  skeletons 
and  nervous  systems  blown  apart,  play 
by  play;  I  see  months  shaved  off  a  guy's 
life  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  I  tell  you,  it 
makes  me  uncomfortable. 
N.M.:  All  the  same,  you  did  some  of 
the  football  shots  yourself  in  Heaven 
Can  Wait. 

W.B.:  I  did  all  of  them  myself.  Yes. 
N.M.:  How  could  you  take  those  hits?  I 
mean,  you're  in  good  shape,  but  those 
were  real  hits  I  saw. 
W.B.:  Didn't  bother  me. 
N.M.:  There  is  one  shot  where  you  get 
clobbered  by  two  pros  at  once. 
W.B.:  That's  right.  Deacon  Jones  was 
one  of  them  and  Marv  Fleming.  I  had 
. .  .no,  I  had  a  good  time.  It  cost  us  a 
Tremendous  amount  of  money  to  dupli- 
cate the  Rams'  uniforms  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers'  uniforms.  And  we  got  a 
crowd  of  60,000  people  in  an  exhibition 
game,  the  Rams  and  the  Chargers.  In 
nine  minutes — something  like  that — 
during  the  halftime,  we  had  to  complete 
everything.  A  tremendous  amount  of  ex- 
pense involved,  shooting  eight  cameras. 
I  had  a  quarterback  as  a  double.  I 
thought,  Maybe  if  I  get  out  there  in 
front  of  these  people,  maybe  I  won't 
connect,  so  I'll  send  a  double  in.  But  I 
hit  twelve  passes  in  a  row.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  Somehow  adrenaline  took 
over,  and  some,  some.  .  .it  was  funny. 

Is  he  willing  to  take  punishment,  pro- 
vided the  stakes  will  justify  it?  That  is 
bound  to  be  the  wrong  approach.  Beatty 
is  no  compendium  of  separate  bits  and 
pieces.  He  is,  after  all,  a  part  of  the 
phratry  to  which  Mailer  also  belongs. 
By  the  yardsticks  of  psychology,  they 


are  not  people  but  creatures;  that  is, 
they  won't  fit  a  formula.  Celebrity,  tal- 
ent, ambition,  sexual  imperatives,  artis- 
tic imperatives  are  not  going  to  end  up 
neatly  in  some  shrink's  jargon  book.  To 
complicate  the  matter,  Beatty,  as  our 
national  lover-boy,  takes  up  a  unique 
role  in  the  American  media  kit.  After 
the  joint  announcement  by  Warren  Beat- 
ty and  Annette  Bening  that  she  would 
bear  his  child,  the  tabloids  had  a  spree. 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  July  16, 
1991:  "Beatty. .  .has  nurtured  a  reputa- 
tion as  Hollywood's  greatest  lover.  His 
romantic  exploits  include  liaisons  with 
Madonna,  Diane  Keaton,  Liv  Ullmann, 
Julie  Christie,  Michelle  Phillips,  Joan 
Collins,  Carole  Mallory,  ballerina  Maya 
Plisetskaya,  Vanessa  Redgrave,  and 
Leslie  Caron.  Many  of  his  romances 
took  place  with  his  co-starring  actress  of 
the  moment." 

The  New  York  Post  added  Carly  Si- 


"The  highest 

level  of  sexual 

excitement 


•     • 


is  in  a 


monogamous 
relationship." 


mon,  Stephanie  Seymour,  Joyce  Hyser, 
Elle  MacPherson,  Goldie  Hawn,  Isa- 
belle  Adjani,  Brigitte  Bardot,  Candice 
Bergen,  Cher,  Dayle  Haddon,  Kate 
Jackson,  Vivien  Leigh,  Diana  Ross,  Su- 
san Strasberg,  Barbra  Streisand,  Britt 
Ekland,  Connie  Chung,  Jessica  Savitch, 
and  Diane  Sawyer. 

If  Beatty  had  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  not  going  to  speak  specifically 
about  any  lady  on  any  list,  published  or 
unpublished,  that  was  all  right  with 
Mailer.  Where  is  the  sixty-eight-year- 
old  who  wants  to  ask  such  questions? 
Besides,  it  was  Mailer's  thesis  that  a 
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lover  on  such  a  scale  cannot  survive 
without  philosophy,  and  Warren,  before 
the  interviews  were  done,  would  con- 
firm the  premise. 

You  could  get  him  to  engage  the  sub- 
ject abstract'^.  Conversation,  however, 
did  not  rush  to  the  point.  Mailer  had 
come  to  recognize  that  if  Beatty  was  be- 
ing asked  to  deliver  a  few  nuggets  from 
his  personal  history  it  might  behoove 
the  interviewer  to  present  a  few  of  his 
own:  colloquies  catch  more  flies  than  Q 
and  A. 

N.M.:  Who  was  the  strong  person  in 
your  household,  your  mother  or  your  fa- 
ther? Whom  were  you  afraid  of? 
W.B.:  I  don't  remember  ever  being 
afraid  of  my  mother,  but  I'm  sure  I 
was  afraid  of  my  father.  That  has  to  go 
back  pretty  early  because  my  father  was 
a  gentleman.  But,  yes,  my  mother 
adored  me.  If  I  told  my  mother  that  on 
Thursday  I  was  going  to  move  the  city 
of  Cleveland  over  to  somewhere  in  the 
Antilles,  she  would  be  impressed,  then 
surprised,  and  hope  that  I  wouldn't 
work  too  hard. 

N.M.:  If  I  had  gone  to  the  top  of  a  tower 
in  Texas  and  shot  down  seventeen  peo- 
ple with  a  rifle,  my  mother  would  have 
said,  "Whatever  did  they  do  to  make 
Norman  so  upset?" 
W.B.:  [Laughs]  Yes,  absolutely. 
N.M.:  While  my  mother  was  the  domi- 
nant presence  and  had  enormous  energy 
for  working  and  was  very  affectionate 
and  strongly  opinionated  and  easily  hurt 
and  very  alive  in  her  family  presence, 
all  the  same,  she  didn't  dominate  my 
father.  She  overpowered  nine  out  of  ten 
arguments,  but  he'd  wait  and  win  the 
biggest  one.  He  waited.  And  my  sister 
and  I  were  never  afraid  of  her.  I  was 
always  a  little  afraid  of  my  father.  He 
was  extraordinarily  private  and  had  an 
element  of  the  deeply  unpredictable 
about  him,  and  I'm  very  grateful  to  him 
for  that  because  if  he  hadn't  I  would 
have  had  a  totally  distorted  view  of  the 
power  of  women  over  men. 
W.B.:  In  my  case,  well,  actually,  my 
father,  I  felt,  was  philosophic,  deeply 
philosophic,  in  relation  to  failure.  And  I 
became  less  driven  because  of  it,  and 
I'm  grateful  for  that. 

The  above  exchange,  in  which  Mailer 
has  had  to  give  five  to  get  back  three, 
nonetheless  may  have  produced  results. 
Beatty  now  began  to  show  interest  in 


such  topics  as  marriage  and  divorce. 
How,  he  wanted  to  know,  had  Mailer 
survived  his  six  marriages? 

It  was  Mailer's  turn  on  the  modesty 
machine.  "Well,"  he  responded,  "I 
don't  know  that  I  did  my  kids  any  good. ' ' 

"Oh,"  said  Beatty,  "more  good 
probably  than  I  did  mine." 

It  took  a  moment  to  comprehend.  Of 
course.  All  of  Warren  Beatty 's  children 
were  unborn. 

W.B.:  I  get  the  feeling  that  you're  on 
good  terms  with  all  of  your  ex-wives 
except  one . . . 

N.M.:  One  and  a  half  out  of  five. 
W.B.:  I'm  still  fairly  close  to  most  ev- 
eryone that  I've  been.  . . 
N.M.:  Not  one  is  bitter? 
W.B.:  Maybe  one  and  a  half. 
N.M.:  Well,  I  would  hope  so. 
W.B.:  I  don't  think  I  feel  any  the  less 
responsible  to  them  now  than  I  would 
have  had  I  been  married  and  divorced. 
Maybe  there's  a  little  more  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  a  little  more  affection 
because  there  never  were  those  calami- 
tous divorce  proceedings  where  things 
got  practical  and  bitter  and  ugly. 

That  gave  Norman  the  opportunity  to 
expatiate  on  one  of  his  favorite  themes 
— the  four  stages  of  relation  between  a 
man  and  a  woman.  There  was  living  to- 
gether; then  there  was  marriage — that 
was  the  second  stage.  Then  there  were 
children — that  changed  everything.  Last 
came  divorce.  "You  know  nothing 
about  a  woman,"  said  Norman  Mailer, 
"until  you  meet  her  in  court." 

N.M.:  I  think  the  reason  marriage  is  less 
forgiving  than  living  together  is  that 
married  people  are  formally  recognized 
by  society  as  a  team.  It's  close  to  a  busi- 
ness partnership.  When  a  business  fails, 
there's  social  judgment.  So  long  as  you 
are  not  married,  there  is  always  that 
special  flavor  that  the  two  of  you  are 
living  together  out  of  choice. 
W.B.:  I  think  maybe  not  being  married 
is  less  forgiving  because  society  feels 
less  formally  recognized.  "Are  they 
playing  by  our  rules?  Who  is  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensberry  here?"  It  certainly 
hasn't  precluded  social  judgment  in  my 
case.  But  it  didn't  matter.  My  partners 
have  been  very  independent. 
N .  M . :  Well ,  the  women  you  were  serious 
about  had  their  own  source  of  income. 
W.B.:  They  had  strong  identities  and 
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"That  phrase, 
until  death  do  us  part,' 

uh,  if  you  re  going 

to  make  this  promise, 
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they  had  money,  yes.  And,  by  the  way,  none  of  them  have 
ever  chosen  to  be  married  at  all. 

N.M.:  Maybe,  in  part,  you  picked  each  other  for  that  reason. 
There  was  not  this  unholy  rush  to  get  married  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  think  a  marriage  occurs  when  one  person  wants 
to  get  married  much  more  than  the  other.  When  two  people 
want  to  get  married  more  or  less  equally,  they  march  along 
blithely  toward  the  altar  until  one  of  them  trips.  Then  they 
both  go  over!  No  nuptials!  Whereas  when  only  one  wants  to 
get  married,  that's  a  powerful  indication  they  are  going  to. 
W.B.:  I'm  not  an  expert  on  marriage.  It  would  have  been 
helpful  to  me  if  someone  had  rewritten  the  contract.  That 
phrase,  "until  death  do  us  part,"  uh,  I  always  said  if  you're 
going  to  stand  up  and  make  this  sort  of  promise,  then  you 
really  ought  to  keep  it.  I  wasn't  exactly  prudish  about  this, 
but  I  think  I  would  have  been  called  a  strict  constructionist.  I 
was  the  product  of  a  marriage  that  lasted  for  fifty-four  years 
before  my  father  died.  And  it  had  its  ups  and  downs.  I  felt 
that  if  you  didn't  have  the  stamina  to  stay  in  it  for  life,  then 
you  really  shouldn't  make  the  promise. 
N.M.:  I  had  the  opposite  reaction.  My  father  had  a  gambling 
streak  that  was  unmanageable.  So  my  mother  came  close  to 
leaving  a  few  times,  but  couldn't.  She  had  been  brought  up  to 
spend  her  life  with  one  man.  And  I  thought,  I  am  not  going  to 
stay,  ever,  in  a  marriage  that  becomes  as  difficult  and  as  heavy- 
ridden  as  this.  I  don't  think  there  was  one  of  my  marriages  that 
wasn't  in  better  shape  than  my  mother's  and  father's.  But,  for 
me,  once  any  marriage  started  to  go  sour,  I  thought,  It's  got  to 
end.  I'm  not  going  to  see  it  dwindle  down. 
W.B.:  I  think  we're  speaking  from  the  same  basic  premise, 
but  my  solution  was  to  not  get  divorced.  And  one  way  to  not 
get  divorced  is  to  not  get  married. 

N.M.:  All  the  same,  it's  generally  accepted  that  your  idea  of 
fidelity  is  to  have  one  woman  who's  steady  plus  anything 
else  that  comes  along.  This  is  the  notion  of  you  whether  it's 
true  or  not. 

W.B.:  That's  an  ethical  failure.  Anyone  who  does  that  has 
failed.  .  .that  is,  if  they're  lying  about  it. 
N.M.:  I  don't  sit  in  judgment.  There  was  a  period  in  my  life 
when  I  literally  couldn't  be  faithful.  I  mean,  even  if  I  was  in 
love,  I  couldn't  be  faithful. 

W.B.:  That  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  would  say  something 
else.  For  me,  the  highest  level  of  sexual  excitement  is  in  a 
monogamous  relationship. 
N.M.:  So  long  as  it  improves. 

W.B.:  By  definition.  The  highest  peaks  of  sexual  excitement 
in  my  life  have  always  been  in  monogamy.  I  hate  to  posture 
about  it  and  I  don't  want  to  have  to  hate  myself  if  I  fail  to 
live  up  to  it,  but  I  definitely  grew  up  in  Virginia  thinking  in 
my  early  teens  that  I  would  marry  the  first  woman  that  I  had 
sex  with  and  would  stay  married  to  her  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
That  seemed  at  the  time  the  only  way  out  of  giving  in  to  a 
completely  unmanageable  id. 

By  the  way,  I've  never  gone  from  being  in  love  with  one 
woman  to  being  in  love  with  another  woman  immediately.  In 
that  context,  I've  never  been  unfaithful.  To  be  in  love  with 
one  woman  and  find  another  woman  more  interesting  has 
never  happened  to  me.  That  has  never  happened  to  me.  I 
would  consider  that   an   insult   (Continued  on  page  224) 
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SPOT  LIGHT 


Fair 
Sheridan 

n 

mm  ^^^  icollette  Sher- 

idan is  a  solid  drop  of  California  nectar. 
She  seems  to  have  been  christened  at 
birth  to  become  an  object  study  in 
blonde  superiority:  her  blank  hedonism 
carries  a  high  arch  of  prerogative.  As  a 
teenage  model  she  barely  blinked  as 
the  flashbulbs  popped  on  TV's  Paper 
Dolls.  Trim  of  torso,  she  was  the  white 
bikini  at  the  end  of  the  road  in  The  Sure 
Thing.  She  recently  entertained  the  su- 
permarket tabloids  by  marrying  Holly- 
wood sperm  bank  Harry  Hamlin.  But 
Sheridan  has  had  a  longer  shelf  life 
than  most  starlets,  due  to  her  continuing 
role  as  Paige  on  CBS's  prime-time  soap 
Knors  Landing.  Season  after  season, 
close-up  after  close-up,  Sheridan  flip- 
flops  between  two  expressions:  pouting 
and  not-pouting.  But  the  show  has  man- 
aged to  turn  her  numb  minimalism  into  a 
comic  mode,  especially  in  her  square- 
offs  with  co-star  William  Devane. 
Chewing  a  cigar  that  seems  to  be 
chewing  him,  Devane  studied  at  the 
Jack  Nicholson  school  of  dry  rot.  His 
sneaky  desiccation  contrasts  hilariously 
with  her  buffed  surface — her  metro- 
nomic walk  is  almost  enough  to  make 
him  rise  from  his  slouch.  Sheridan  will 
appear  shortly  in  the  big-screen  adapta- 
tion of  the  backstage  farce  Noises  Off, 
along  with  Carol  Burnett,  Michael  Caine, 
Christopher  Reeve,  and  Marilu  Henner, 
among  others.  A  big  cast,  but  she  ought 
to  be  easy  to  spot,  once  she  gets  over  her 
shyness.  —JAMES  WOLCOTT 
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What  forces  drive 

a  man  to  kill  compulsively, 

as  in  the  case  of 

Jeffrey  Dahmer,  who  has 

confessed  to  murdering 

seventeen  young  men? 

BRIAN  MASTERS  reports 

from  Milwaukee 

on  the  private  world  of 

Jeffrey  Dahmer. 

And  in  an  unsettling 

real-life  scenario  akin  to 

The  Silence  of  the  Lambs, 

he  sought  a  key 

to  the  killer's  psyche  from 

Dennis  Nilsen, 

now  serving  a  life  sentence 

off  the  coast  of  England 

for  the  murder  of 

fifteen  men  in  patterns 

remarkably 

similar  to  Dahmer's 
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orth  Twenty-fifth  Street  is 
only  a  couple  of  miles 
from  downtown  Milwau- 
kee, yet  it  contrives  to 
feel  dislocated,  apart. 
There  is  an  air  of  listless- 
ness  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  if  ambition  here 
has  been  sat  upon  and  the 
future  is  questionable.  The 
small  detached  houses 
with  verandas  were  obvi- 
ously once  pretty,  even 
elegant,  but  now  they 
stand  like  ghosts  of  a  hap- 
pier time,  and  you  do  not 
walk  down  the  street  without  listening 
for  footsteps  behind  you. 

The  Oxford  Apartments  at  No.  924  is 
an  interruption  of  the  street's  pre-war 
architecture,  a  modern  two-story  build- 
ing with  a  cream-colored  facade.  It 
looks,  and  is,  cheap.  Outside  hangs  a 
large  American  flag.  When  I  passed  two 
months  ago,  it  hung  limply  at  half-mast. 
The  scene  of  a  crime  is  nearly  always 
a  soul-damaging  place,  but  almost  none 
in  modern  American  history  compares 
to  the  spectacle  that  awaited  police  in 
Jeffrey  Dahmer's  small  second-floor 
apartment.  For  once  that  anodyne  term 
"human  remains"  was  horribly  accu- 
rate. Apartment  213  contained  seven 
skulls  and  four  heads,  three  in  a  free- 
standing freezer,  one  in  a  box  on  the 
bottom  shelf  of  the  refrigerator.  In  the 
freezer  compartment  of  the  refrigerator 
there  were  assorted  body  parts.  In  a  blue 
fifty-seven-gallon  barrel  there  were 
headless  torsos,  mutilated  pieces  of  hu- 
man bodies,  hands,  and  assorted  limbs. 
There  were  also  more  than  a  hundred 
photographs  of  people  taken  at  various 
stages  of  dismemberment,  most  so  dis- 
gusting that  even  seasoned  police  offi- 
cers could  not  look  on  them  without 
feeling  faint. 

In  all,  Jeffrey  L.  Dahmer  has  been 
charged  with  thirteen  counts  of  first-de- 
gree intentional  homicide  and  two 
counts  of  first-degree  murder,  though 
he  has  confessed  to  having  killed  seven- 
teen men:  Steven  Hicks,  Steven  Tuomi, 
James  Doxtator,  Richard  Guerrero,  An- 
thony Sears,  Raymond  Smith  (also 
known  as  Ricky  Beeks),  Edward  Smith, 


Ernest  Miller,  David  Thomas,  Curtis 
Straughter,  Errol  Lindsey,  Tony  Antho- 
ny Hughes,  Konerak  Sinthasomphone, 
Matt  Turner,  Jeremiah  Weinberger,  Oli- 
ver Lacy,  Joseph  Bradehoft.  That  so 
many  were  named  within  a  few  days  of 
Dahmer's  arrest  on  July  22,  and  all  of 
them  since,  is  attributable  not  merely  to 
the  forensic  skills  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  medical  examiner  but  also  to  the 
confessed  serial  murderer's  own  wish  to 
assist  in  every  way  toward  positive 
identification. 

The  Milwaukee  City  Jail  has  been  a 
smoke-free  zone  since  July,  and  Jeffrey 
Dahmer,  a  pack-a-day  man,  is  reduced 
to  sniffing  smells  from  the  air  vents  in 
his  cell  when  prison  guards  have  a 
smoke.  But  he  is  transported  by  two 
detectives  from  the  jail  to  the  Milwau- 
kee Police  Department  one  floor  be- 
low for  his  sessions  with  investigating 
officers,  and  there  he  is  allowed  to 
smoke  as  many  cigarettes  as  he  likes. 
(Dahmer  is  now  in  the  Milwaukee 
County  Jail.) 

It  is  noticeable  how  subdued  Dahmer 
is  now,  despite  the  lack  of  cigarettes. 
His  confessions  are  made  not  in  any 
spirit  of  bravado  or  satisfaction,  but  in 
abject  remorse.  His  lawyer,  Gerald 
Boyle,  is  on  record  as  having  referred  to 
Dahmer's  "anguish."  The  word  may 
even  be  too  mild  to  describe  the  depths 
of  introspective  horror  which  now  af- 
flict him. 

That  a  man  should  be  capable  of  what 
Jeffrey  Dahmer  says  he  has  done  is  in 
itself  a  mystery  of  human  destructive- 
ness  which  is  in  no  way  diminished  by 
the  spate  of  "serial  killers"  revealed  in 
recent  years.  That  he  is  also  in  distress, 
and  as  appalled  as  we  are  by  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  acts,  compounds 
the  mystery  by  lifting  him  from  the  sim- 
ple category  of  a  monster  whom  we  can 
view  from  a  fascinated  and  safe  distance 
into  an  uncomfortably  recognizable  hu- 
man being.  As  the  scores  of  journalists 
who  descended  upon  Milwaukee  pieced 
together  Dahmer's  history,  he  gradually 
emerged  as  disconcertingly  ordinary, 
even  unremarkable,  until  the  secret  dis- 
solution of  his  personality  finally  erupt- 
ed upon  the  world. 

We  must  not  treat  Dahmer  the  way  he 


treated  his  victims,  as  objects  in  a  fanta- 
sy, but  must  try  to  inhabit  his  world,  to 
imagine  what  it  might  be  like  to  live 
inside  the  head  of  Jeffrey  Dahmer.  This 
is  not  impossible,  for  there  was  a  case 
in  England  in  1983,  so  similar  in  detail, 
character,  and  motive,  as  to  make  one 
blink  in  disbelief. 

Dennis  Nilsen,  a  highly  intelligent 
thirty-seven-year-old  civil  servant  with 
a  penetrating  gaze  and  a  dark  sense  of 
humor,  was  arrested  in  February  1983 
and  charged  with  six  counts  of  murder 
and  two  of  attempted  murder.  He  quick- 
ly confessed  to  having  killed  fifteen 
men,  three  in  his  attic  apartment  on 
Cranley  Gardens  and  twelve  at  a  previ- 
ous address,  also  on  the  outskirts  of 
north  London.  Nilsen  worked  as  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  at  a  government-spon- 
sored employment  agency,  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  pubs  and  gay  bars  for  a 
drink  and  a  chat.  Sometimes  he  took 
people  home  with  him,  and  sometimes 
he  killed  them.  He  would  wait  until  they 
were  drunk  and  sleepy,  then  strangle 
them  with  a  tie.  (Dahmer  gave  his  vic- 
tims a  drugged  drink,  strangled  them 
with  a  strap  or  his  bare  hands,  and  once 
used  a  knife.)  Having  accomplished 
this,  he  would  look  after  the  body,  care 
for  it,  wash  and  clean  it,  dress  it,  put  it 
to  bed,  sit  it  in  an  armchair,  and  often 
masturbate  beside  it.  (Dahmer  is  alleged 
to  have  told  the  police  that  he  once  had 
anal  penetration  with  a  corpse.)  Some 
days  later,  Nilsen  would  place  the  body 
under  the  floorboards.  When  the  space 
there  became  crowded  or  the  stench  be- 
came overpowering,  perhaps  several 
months  later,  he  took  the  bodies  out, 
dismembered  them  with  a  kitchen  knife, 
and  burned  them  on  a  bonfire  in  the 
backyard.  Once  he  was  in  the  Cranley 
Gardens  attic  flat,  without  access  to  a 
garden,  he  sliced  the  bodies  into  two- 
inch  strips  and  flushed  them  down  the 
toilet  (he  was  eventually  caught  when 
the  plumbing  backed  up  as  a  result). 
The  heads  were  boiled  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  (Dahmer  seems  to  have  dissected 
the  corpses  almost  immediately.  He 
used  an  electric  saw,  and  acid  baths  lor 
disposal.  The  heads  were  boiled  and 
saved.) 

Nilsen  referred  to  the  evening  of  his 
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arrest  as  "the  day  help  arrived."  I  first 
met  him  two  and  a  half  months  later, 
and  we  had  corresponded  for  three 
weeks  before  that.  I  interviewed  him  for 
eight  months  before  his  trial,  read  his 
own  fifty- volume  prison  journals,  and 
wrote  a  book  about  his  case,  Killing  for 
Company,  published  in  Great  Britain. 
Nilsen  is  the  first  murderer  to  present  an 
exhaustive  archive  measuring  his  own 
introspection,  and  his  candid,  articulate 
reflections  allowed  a  unique  opportunity 
to  enter  the  mind  of  a  mass  murderer,  a 
mind  that  is  frighteningly  similar  to  Jef- 
frey Dahmer's. 

In  his  "normal"  manifestation,  Den- 
nis Nilsen  is  an  engaging  companion, 
well-spoken,  intelligent,  and  very  per- 
suasive. From  the  letters  we  had  ex- 
changed, I  expected  someone  who  was 
sensitive  and  introspective.  At  our  first 
meeting,  however,  I  saw  an  assertive 
man,  bristling  with  confidence  and 
swagger,  amazingly  relaxed  as  he 
slouched  with  an  arm  over  the  back  of 
'  his  chair,  totally  in  command  and  be- 
having as  if  he  were  interviewing  me  for 
a  job.  He  gave  an  impression  of  intel- 
lectual intensity,  coupled  with  a  sur- 
prising truculence.  I  soon  learned  that 
this  was  a  radical  political  streak  exag- 
gerated by  his  having  to  spend  count- 
less hours  confined  with  nobody  to 
speak  to. 

Nilsen  is  tall,  slightly  stooped,  with  a 
mild  but  persistent  Scottish  accent  and  a 
natural  disposition  to  hold  forth  on  all 
manner  of  subjects.  His  argumentative- v 
ness  has  frequently  brought  trouble 
upon  him  as  a  discontented  prisoner 
who  is  forever  pointing  out  that  prison 
rules  should  be  obeyed  by  prison  gover- 
nors as  well  as  inmates.  His  dark  sense 
of  humor,  too,  has  often  been  criticized. 
During  his  first  interrogation  Nilsen,  a 
smoker  like  Dahmer,  asked  what  he  was 
supposed  Jo  do  without  an  ashtray; 
when  told:  he  could  just  flush  the  butts 
down  the  toilet,  he  replied  that  the  last 
time  he  did  that  he  was  arrested.  He 
once  told  me  that  if  a  film  is  ever  made 
of  his  case,  "they  will  have  to  put  the 
cast  in  order  of  disappearance." 

When  I  went  to  see  him  in  August  at 
Her  Majesty's  Prison  Albany  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (where  he  is  serving  a  life  sen- 


tence), to  talk  about  Dahmer's  alleged 
crimes,  Nilsen  was  reluctant  at  first  to 
address  the  subject.  He  looked  at  me  in 
unaccustomed  penetrating  silence  for  a 
long  while,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
contemplating  scenes  he  would  far  rath- 
er banish  to  the  past.  Then,  in  beginning 
to  explain  the  motivation  behind  the 
horrifying  deeds  he  and  Dahmer  have  in 
common,  Nilsen  made  an  observation 
on  the  film  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs,  a 
movie  about  serial  murderers  which  he 
has  not  seen,  though  he  knows  the 
book.  He  said  that  the  depiction  of  Han- 
nibal Lecter,  the  dangerous,  cerebral 
killer,  is  a  fraudulent  fiction.  "He  is 
shown  as  a  potent  figure,  which  is  pure 
myth,"  Nilsen  said  carefully.  "It  is  his 
power  and  manipulation  which  please 
the  public.  But  it's  not  at  all  like  that. 
My  offenses  arose  from  a  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy, not  potency.  I  never  had  any 
power  in  my  life." 

Eventually,  Nilsen  was  willing,  even 
eager,  to  examine  the  case  of  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  in  detail.  The  comments  he 
made  and  the  letter  he  subsequently 
wrote  to  me,  giving  his  understanding 
of  Dahmer's  mind,  appear  later. 

Jeffrey  Dahmer's  legal  represen- 
tative is  Gerald  Boyle,  an  ebul- 
lient, gregarious  man  who  is 
recognized  all  over  Milwaukee 
and  always  greeted  with  genu- 
ine glee.  You  feel  that  people 
know  he  is  a  man  of  heart, 
good-natured  and  generous,  and 
as  often  happens  with  those  who  enjoy 
life  rather  than  complain  about  it,  he  is 
no  longer  slim.  He  is  just  over  fifty,  but 
with  hair  prematurely  white,  and  his 
Irish  ancestry  has  endowed  him  with 
both  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense  of 
natural  justice.  His  older  brother  is  a  Je- 
suit priest.  Boyle  himself  is  a  believer 
without  being  dogmatic. 

Boyle  has  known  Dahmer  for  three 
years;  they  first  met  in  1988  when 
Dahmer  was  charged  with  child  moles- 
tation. "It  was  completely  impossible 
to  imagine  then,"  says  Boyle,  frowning 
with  emphasis  and  bewilderment,  "that 
he  had  already  killed  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. No  sign  whatsoever.  Never  once 
suspected." 


Boyle  hopes  that  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  his  client's  case  may  open  the 
way  to  discern  the  cause  of  his  tragic 
torment.  "If  we  can  illuminate  the  con- 
dition which  afflicts  people  like  Jeffrey 
Dahmer,"  he  says,  "we  might  have 
done  some  little  thing  for  humanity." 
He  has  engaged  a  distinguished  forensic 
psychologist,  Dr.  Kenneth  Smail,  to  re- 
port on  Dahmer's  state  of  mind. 

The  facts  of  Dahmer's  case,  once 
stripped  of  invention  and  exaggeration, 
are  straightforward  enough.  ("Forty 
percent  of  what  has  been  printed  in  the 
papers  is  untrue,"  Dahmer  has  said  re- 
cently.) The  son  of  Lionel  Dahmer,  a 
chemist,  and  his  first  wife,  Joyce,  Jef- 
frey was  born  in  Milwaukee  but  brought 
up  in  Bath  Township,  Ohio,  in  a  mid- 
dle-class setting.  His  parents  were  in- 
compatible and  spent  so  much  energy  in 
argument  that  they  had  little  left  to  de- 
vote to  him.  They  were  "constantly  at 
each  other's  throats,"  he  has  recalled. 
His  abiding  memory  of  childhood  is  of 
isolation  and  neglect.  He  had  no  close 
friends,  no  one  with  whom  he  felt  at 
ease  and  affectionate.  He  withdrew  into 
a  private  world  wherein  he  could  create 
his  own  stories,  fantasies  that  always 
turned  out  right  as  long  as  no  one  jos- 
tled them. 

At  Revere  High  School  in  Richfield, 
Ohio,  Jeffrey  did  reasonably  well,  but 
was  once  again  noticeably  solitary.  He 
played  clarinet  and  tennis,  but  quite 
clearly  did  not  belong  with  any  group. 
Like  many  friendless  children,  he  took 
to  playing  the  fool,  acting  in  a  bizarre 
manner  to  claim  attention.  According  to 
one  classmate  quoted  in  the  press,  he 
would  bleat  like  a  sheep  in  class,  or 
fake  an  epileptic  fit.  Such  are  the  mea- 
sures to  which  the  outsider  resorts  in  or- 
der to  win  admission.  If  that  does  not 
work,  one  can  always  hijack  admis- 
sion, as  Jeffrey  apparently  did  by 
twice  slipping  into  group  photographs 
of  his  high  school's  honor  society, 
where  he  did  not  belong.  When  the 
photograph  was  published  in  the 
school  yearbook  in  his  senior  year,  his 
image  was  blacked  out. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  reports  that  he 
enjoyed  skinning  dead  animals  and 
scraping  the  (Continued  on  page  188) 


another  for  those  who  carry  death  with  them. 
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Dear  Brian, 

Thanks  for  the  (all  too  brief)  visit.  My  first  observation  of 
D  is  that  he  had  two  primary  social  factors  working  against 
him.  The  first  is  that  obviously  recurring  theme  of  being  "a 
loner."  The  second  is  that  (to  use  the  American  phrase)  he 
was  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks.  I  guess  that  in  his 
most  early  formative  years  his  immediate  household  may 
have  been  female-dominated  (with  or  without  the  presence  of 
a  passive  male  adult).  As  is  often  the  case  with  serial  killers 
"he  always  secretly  wanted  to  be  someone"  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  lifelong  world  of  fantasy  (where  he  is  already  powerful 
and  potent).  In  "real"  society  he  feels  that  he  is  a  dispen- 
sable "nobody"  as  insignificant  as  those  whose  remains 
adorn  his  private  world  (his  apartment). 

The  dichotomy  is  that  his  power  aspirations  are  not  easily 
transferable  into  the  real  world  because  he  has  not  been  en- 
dowed with  the  overt  powers  of  viable  drive  and  ambition  in 
interpersonal  relationships  in  the  real  world.  He  achieves 
' '  sexual ' '  fulfillment  by  acts  of  power  of  conquest  to  render  the 
threatening  potency  of  another  man  into  the  absolute  and 
manageable  state  of  passivity.  He  "fears"  the  potency  of  real 
men  because  he  is  by  nature  a  wan  and  socially  shy  personality. 
His  need  for  feelings  of  self-esteem  are  usually  satisfied  only  in 
his  fantasies  (imagination)  because  he  cannot  garner  such  fruits 
from  live  people.  He  needs  a  totally  unresisting,  passive  model 
of  a  human  being  in  order  to  "cross  the  bridge"  temporarily 
into  "society."  (Being  human  he  needs  "fulfillment"  in  the 
human  three-dimensional  world  of  real  flesh  and  blood.) 

It  is  significant  that  a  common  view  of  the  Stone  Age 
depicts  a  potent  male  clubbing  a  sexually  desirable  female 
into  unconsciousness  and  "wedding"  her  by  an  act  of  copu- 
lation with  her  passive  body.  Here  we  have  the  ingredients  of 
power/violence  rendering  the  desired  person  into  a  state  of 
extreme  passivity  followed  by  sexual  release  for  the  conquer- 
or. It  is  the  opposite  poles  of  gross  action  and  gross  passivity 
that  attract.  This  is  the  constant  in  the  serial-killing  conundrum 
whether  the  victim  is  male,  female  or  child.  Dahmer's  "buzz" 
comes  from  the  whole  continuing  ritual  exploitation  of  the 
victim's  passivity.  Each  expressive  sequence  in  the  ritual  gives 
sexual  and  self-esteemed  satisfaction.  It  is  a  grossly  perverted 
psychosexual  act  of  copulation  and  like  normal  acts  of  copula- 
tion the  satisfaction  is  of  relatively  temporary  duration.  The 
ejaculation  is  merely  the  biological  release  of  inner  pressure  as 
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is  necessary  for  this  human  cycle  of  peaks  and  troughs. 

D  is  buzzing  with  excitement  and  power  (his  heart  rate  is 
pounding  at  maximum  speed)  as  he  "lives  out"  his  omnipo- 
tence. (It's  the  only  time  in  his  life  when  he  feels  in  his 
fantasies.)  This  is  while  he  is  stripping,  washing  and  handling 
his  unresisting  spouse.  These  are  all  acts  of  possession  and 
expression  of  extreme  dominance.  Perhaps  subconsciously  he 
is  regressing  back  to  his  first  (and  only)  memories  of  human 
touch,  dependency,  security  and  comfort.  (As  a  very  small  boy 
being  soiled,  undressed,  washed,  powdered,  dressed  and  "laid 
out.")  After  this  brief  and  early  period  of  clear  identity  and 
security  he  drifts  away  into  the  wan  growing  little  boy  devoid 
of  warmth,  touch  and  comfort.  As  all  humans  will  do  if  they 
cannot  satisfy  their  needs  in  reality  he  has  drifted  to  a  substitute 
world  where  his  imagination  creates  false  fodder  to  feed  his 
hunger.  As  conditioning  advances  he  finds  it  less  and  less  easy 
to  relate  to  other  people.  Psychologically  speaking  Dahmer 
becomes  both  victim  and  predator  (an  easy  accomplishment  in 
one's  imaginary  world).  Brian,  this  is  what  you  described  in 
me  as  "virile  male  in  performance  and  passive  female  in 
spirit"  (an  ungovernable  mess  of  contradictions). 

His  unfolding  aberration  escalates  in  accordance  with  to 
what  degree  he  is  detached  from  reality  (for  example,  what  is 
termed  NECROPHAGY  is  an  extreme  example  of  extreme  de- 
tachment). This  is  manifested  in  "going  all  the  way"  in 
eating  the  heart  of  one's  victim/spouse.  (If  you  have  the 
power  to  eat  a  man's  heart  this  demonstrates  your  extreme 
power  to  possess  and  his  extreme  passivity.)  The  painting 
and  display  of  the  victim's  skull  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
one's  potency. 

The  paradox  is  that  D  cannot  hate  his  victims  because  his 
objective  is  achieved  by  exercising  his  will  to  sexual  power 
and  potency.  The  need  is  "love"  for  him  and  death  for  the 
hapless  victim.  Dahmer  is  "forced"  to  unnaturally  seek  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  his  natural  instinctive  drives.  He  is 
perhaps  partially  aware  that  his  "love"  is  really  for  himself 
or  a  created  entity  within  his  deranged  personality.  It  seems 
clear  that  his  personality  will  remain  disordered  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  self  or  presented  therapy  to  help  him  come  to 
terms  with  the  engine  of  his  acts. 

PS.  I'm  still  in  the  dungeon. 
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"I  CAUSED  DREAMS 
WHICH  CAUSED  DEATH" 


Dennis  Nilsen  leaving 

the  Old  Bailey  to  begin 

his  life  sentence. 
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(Continued  from  page  185) 
meat  off  with  acid.  (Many  of 
these  reports  have  come  via  his 
stepmother,  Shari  Dahmer.) 

The  atmosphere  at  home 
had  become  worse  since  the 
birth   of  Jeffrey's   younger 
brother,  David,  to  whom  so 
much   demonstrative   affec- 
tion was  offered  that  Jeffrey 
was  left  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  somehow 
unworthy.  Lionel  and  Joyce 
finally  put  an  end  to  their 
unfortunate   marriage   in 
1978,   he  having  done  his 
best  to  stay  away  from  her  in 
the  last  months.  They  fought 
bitterly  over  custody   of  their 
younger  son.   When  the  divorce 
was  effected,  Joyce  packed  her 
bags  and  took  off  with  David, 
then  twelve,   leaving  Jeffrey   to 
fend  for  himself.   He  was  eigh- 
teen, a  morose  and  sullen  figure, 
heavily  hurt  by  desertion.  There 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  turn 
for  solace.  He  was  anyway  so  se- 
cretive by  then  that  he  never  re- 
vealed himself  for  fear  that  the 
"self"  would  be  unattractive  and 
misprized.  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
picked  up  a  hitchhik- 
er, Steven  Hicks,  and 
brought   him   home. 
When   Hicks   said  he 
should  be  moving  on, 
Jeffrey   smashed   him 
in  the  head  with  a  bar- 
bell   and   strangled 
him,  dismembered  his 
body,    crushed    the 
bones  with  a  sledge- 
hammer,   and   scat- 
tered the  remains  in  the  woods.  Hicks 
was  effectively  obliterated,  by  a  man 
he   did    not   know,    because    he    had 
threatened  to  abandon  him. 

After  one  semester  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Dahmer  dropped  out  and  enlist- 
ed in  the  army  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
After  only  two,  however,  he  was  dis- 
charged under  a  section  of  the  Military 
Justice  Code  that  covered  drug  and  al- 
cohol use.  He  habitually  drank  himself 
into  a  stupor.  It  was  yet  another  way  of 


turning  his  back  upon  a  world  where  he 
felt  he  did  not  belong. 

At  this  point,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Dah- 
mer, in  West  Allis,  near  Milwaukee, 
and  took  a  job  in  a  blood  bank.  By  1985 
he  was  working  at  the  Ambrosia  Choco- 
late Company  as  a  general  laborer,  a  job 
he  held  until  July  15  of  this  year,  one 
week  before  his  arrest.  He  was  still  a 
"loner,"  except  that  he  occasionally 
brought  home  young  men  whom  he  had 
met  casually  at  a  gay  bar.  Lionel 
Dahmer  and  his  new  wife,  Shari,  decid- 
ed that  this  was  too  much  for  the  aging 
grandmother  to  cope  with,  and  said  he 
must  leave  to  find  a  place  of  his  own. 
What  none  of  them  knew  was  that,  by 
April  1989,  three  of  the  men  whom  Jef- 
frey had  taken  to  the  house  in  West  Al- 
lis never  left  it. 

Dahmer' s  erratic  behavior  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  law,  though 
not  of  the  homicide  squad.  State  Fair 
Park  police  charged  him  with  disorderly 
conduct  in  August  1982.  He  was  con- 
victed and  fined.  In  1986  he  was  arrest- 
ed for  exposing  himself  to  children;  he 
later  claimed  that  he  had  merely  been 
urinating  and  had  no  idea  he  was  ob- 
served. The  charge  of  lewd  and  lascivi- 
ous behavior  was  commuted  to  disor- 
derly conduct,  and  on  March  10,  1987, 
he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
one  year  on  probation. 

Then,  in  1988,  Dahmer  picked  up  a 
thirteen-year-old  Laotian  boy,  offering 
him  fifty  dollars  to  pose  for  photo- 
graphs. He  gave  the  boy  a  drink  laced 
with  a  sleeping  potion,  and  fondled 
him.  Dahmer  was  charged  with  second- 
degree  sexual  assault  and  enticement  of 
a  child  for  immoral  purposes.  He  plead- 
ed guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years,  but  as  he  expressed  contrition  the 
sentence  was  stayed  to  one  year's  deten- 
tion and  five  years'  probation,  with  the 
eight  years  suspended  upon  future  con- 
duct (they  will  now  automatically  have 
to  be  served  in  full).  This  meant  he 
could  keep  his  $9.81-an-hour  job  at  the 
chocolate  factory  and  return  to  the  jail 
in  the  evening.  He  was  also  to  receive 
psychological  treatment  to  deal  with  his 
sexual  confusion  and  his  dependence 
upon  alcohol. 


mm  Ikffl  speculates  that  claims  of  Dahmer 


That  was  three  years  ago.  Dahmer  is 
now  apparently  shocked  to  discover  that 
the  boy  involved  in  this  offense  was  the 
brother  of  Konerak  Sinthasomphone, 
whom  he  murdered  in  May.  He  had  no 
idea  they  were  related. 

Because  of  a  heavy  caseload,  his  pro- 
bation officer  did  not  insist  on  making 
visits  to  Dahmer' s  apartment,  but  al- 
ways consulted  with  him  at  her  office. 
He  seemed  willing  and  cooperative.  Her 
reports  indicated  that  Dahmer  felt  some 
guilt  about  his  preference  for  male  part- 
ners. His  mother,  who  had  moved  to 
Fresno,  California,  spoke  to  him  by 
telephone  for  the  first  time  in  five  years 
and  indicated  that  his  homosexuality 
caused  no  problem  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned. 

Two  of  the  speculations  which  have 
grown  like  fungus  since  July  are  that 
Jeffrey  Dahmer  hated  black  men  and 
despised  homosexuals.  According  to 
several  sources  close  to  him,  neither  is 
true.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  is 
homosexual  by  default — that  his  sexu- 
al orientation  was  not  a  preference  but 
a  compensation  for  the  impossibility 
of  having  a  relationship  with  a  wom- 
an— but  in  reality  he  is  a  genuine  ho- 
mosexual who  has  had  difficulty  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  fact.  And  he 
insists  that  there  is  no  racial  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  most  of  his  vic- 
tims were  black.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  invited 
them  back  to  his  apartment  because  he 
liked  them. 

A  young  man  named  Kenny  Magnum 
was  quoted  by  The  Washington  Post  as 
saying,  "He  killed  six  of  my  friends, 
and  you  know,  before  all  this,  I  would 
have  said  he  was  a  regular  guy."  That, 
indeed,  is  the  crux  of  the  matter — 
Dahmer' s  "normality."  Jeffrey  Dahmer 
is  tall,  lean,  well  built.  Those  who  have 
met  him  say  that  he  looks  you  in  the  eye 
as  he  talks>  instead  of  darting  glances  to 
the  floor  or  meditating  in  the  middle 
distance,  as  dissemblers  often  do.  He 
has  a  ready  smile,  but  is  shy  and  tenta- 
tive. All  this  relates  to  the  sober  Dah- 
mer. Army  and  work  colleagues  have 
told  of  his  dramatic  change  of  character 
when  drunk:  He  would  turn  aggressive, 
dogmatic.  One  person  described  how  he 


would  become  loqua- 
cious with  drink,  and 
then  tedious,  until  he 
felt  he  had  to  walk  away 
from  Dahmer  to  avoid 
boredom. 

Neighbors  are  quoted 
as  saying  he  was  well 
mannered  and  polite, 
though  he  kept  himself 
to  himself.  Taxi  drivers 
found  him  intelligent. 
One  of  them  recalls  driv- 
ing him  back  from  the 
shop  where  he  bought 
the  fifty-seven-gallon 
barrel  which  he  would 
subsequently  use  to  dis- 
pose of  unwanted  remnants  of  his 
guests. 

Other  taxi  drivers  frequently 
took  him  from  the  apartment  to  a 
restaurant  called  the  Chancery, 
where  he  would  dine  alone. 
Sometimes  they  picked  him  up 
at  the  219  Club  on  South  Sec- 
ond Street,  a  popular  down- 
town gay  bar. 

That,  too,  is  relatively  nor- 
mal. Though  the  219  Club 
stands  anonymously  enough  on 
a  grim,  featureless  street  where 
you  expect  to  find  only  ware- 
houses and  used-car  lots,  once  I 
stepped  beyond  the  simple  door, 
I  could  have  been  in  Paris  or  London. 
Rather  than  a  grim,  sleazy,  furtive  joint 
with  mysterious  dark  corners  and 
strange  smells,  it  is  a  cheerful  and  ro- 
bustly pleasant  place,  serving  generous 
cocktails  at  decent  prices  and  boasting  a 
bright  dance  floor  lit  with  special  ef- 
fects. Patrons  are 
clean  and  asser- 
tively happy.  Jef- 
frey Dahmer  would 
not  look  at  all  out 
of  place  in  such  a 
venue,  and  he 
didn't.  One  man  at 
the  bar,  who  asked 
to  remain  anony- 
mous, told  me,  "Sure,  I  saw  him 
in  here  a  number  of  times.  Good-look- 
ing guy.  I  would  have  gone  home 
with    him   (Continued  on  page   264) 
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"If  I  can  restore  names  to 
them  all,"  Dahmer  said  after 
his  arrest,  "at  least  that 
is  something  good  I  can  do": 
Dahmer's  1982  mug  shot 
(below,  left);  the  freezer  that 
held  some  of 
his  "friends" 
(below,  right). 


annibalism  are  probably 'wishful  thinking."; 


Susan  Gutfreund's  free-spending  ways  got  her  a  lot  of 

stick  in  the  press  coverage  of  her  husband 

John  Gutfreund's  fall  from  grace  at  Salomon  Brothers. 

But  is  it  fair?  MAUREEN  ORTH  reports  from 

Park  Avenue  and  the  Rive  Gauche  on  the  Balzacian  rise 

of  the  former  Pan  Am  stewardess  who  wound  up  cast 

as  the  King  of  Wall  Street's  Marie  Antoinette 
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JUDGMENT  OF  SALOMON 
The  firm  sent  Gutfreund  packing, 
then  cut  the  financial  lifeline. 


n  Tuscan  and  Turkish  villas,  Nantucket  and 
Southampton  cottages,  in  Venetian  castles,  in 
Provence,  not  to  mention  le  tout  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York,  global  chicdom  was  abuzz  and 
atwitter,  enthralled,  incapable  of  changing  the 
subject.  Would  Jayne  Wrightsman  and  Annette  de 
la  Renta  drop  her?  The  Rothschilds,  at  least,  were 
hanging  in.  Poor,  poor  Susan,  her  former  clique 
gleefully  clucked. 

Her  infatuation  with  all  that  glittered  finally 
came  to  symbolize  the  fool's  gold  of  an  era.  To- 
day, Susan  Gutfreund  is  learning  just  how  swiftly  those  who 
live  by  the  "in"  die  by  the  "out."  Not  surprisingly,  some  of 
the  worst  sneers  over  the  fate  of  the  onetime  airline  steward- 
ess are  coming  from  none  other  than  her  fellow  mountain- 
eers, all  of  whom  scaled  high  society's  slopes  with  a  tenacity 
Sir  Edmund  Hillary  might  admire.  Hypocrisy  endures. 

Susan  Gutfreund  behaved  as  if  she  was  born  to  conquer, 
and  pursued  her  fantasy  of  life  at  the  top  over  the  top — with 
total  abandon.  Now  the  extravagant  world  she  created  with 
such  obsession  may  be  teetering  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 
But,  clearly,  she  is  not  about  to  crash  without  her  Chanel 
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flotation  gear  firmly  in  place.  "Girls  like  me  are  like  a  tea 
bag,"  Ahmet  Ertegun  says  Susan  told  him.  "You  don't 
know  how  strong  we  are  until  we  get  into  hot  water." 

Talk  about  heat.  The  pot  is  boiling  over  as  the  financial 
scandal  that  has  disgraced  her  husband  escalates  almost  by 
the  day.  In  August,  as  Susan  was  ensconced  on  Nantucket 
with  their  six-year-old  son,  "Jean-Pierre"  (ne  John  Peter), 
paying  homage  to  the  very  rich  grande  dame  Jane  Engelhard, 
the  Wall  Street  bombshell  hit:  the  mighty  Salomon  Brothers 
Inc.,  headed  by  John  Gutfreund,  admitted  to  violating  the 
bidding  rules  at  U.S.  Treasury  bond  auctions.  Had  he  report- 
ed the  violations  as  soon  as  he  was  told  about  them,  the 
much-feared  Gutfreund  would  have  been  a  hero.  But  he 
didn't,  and  as  the  investigations  widen  it  appears  that  Salo- 
mon Brothers  may  have  still  more  to  hide. 

The  answers  as  to  where  it  will  all  end — and  how  many 
other  Wall  Street  firms  may  have  been  involved  in  similar 
illegalities — are  nowhere  in  sight.  But  today  the  man  once 
dubbed  "the  King  of  Wall  Street"  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  prince  of  paupers.  Salomon  is  for  the  present  being  run  by 
its  majority  shareholder,  straight-arrow  billionaire  Warren 
Buffett,  who  joined  the  board  of  directors  in  a  stunning  ind 
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DRESSED  FOR  EXCESS 

Susan  Gutfreund  attending  a  New  York  gala  in  1989. 


unprecedented  move  to  cut  Gutfreund  off  from  help  with  his 
legal  fees  or  any  other  perks.  (Buffett  himself  reportedly  now 
uses  Gutfreund's  car  and  chauffeur.) 

Gutfreund  is  currently  a  target  of  five  civil  and  criminal 
investigations  by  everyone  from  New  York's  U.S.  attorney 
to  the  S.E.C.  He  is  looking  at  years  of  testimony  and  deposi- 
tions, shareholder  suits,  the  possibility  of  jail  time,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  legal  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Although 
Buffett  called  his  behavior  "inexplicable  and  inexcusable," 
Gutfreund  chose  not  to  show  remorse.  His  response  was 
completely  in  character:  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, he  said,  "Apologies  don't  mean  shit." 

Needless  to  say,  her  former  allies  wonder  whether  Susan 
Gutfreund  can  adapt  as  easily  as  the  Trumps,  who  went 
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shopping  together  recently  at  K  mart,  and  Salomon  traders 
have  already  organized  a  betting  pool  on  which  month  Susan 
will  file  for  divorce.  No  matter  that  it  was  the  husband's 
behavior  that  was  called  into  question,  it  was  at  the  wife  that 
the  gilded  ones  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  aimed  their 
barbs.  They  immediately  unleashed  a  raft  of  Susan  jokes, 
most  of  which  play  off  her  famed  Francophilia,  in  evidence 
long  before  she  learned  to  speak  French  properly. 

"What  did  Susan  say  after  John  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened?" 

"Moat  Dieu!  Quel  desastre!" 

Or:  "It's  a  ball-buster,  n'est-ce  pas?" 

Or:  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  the  day  that  John  would 
embarrass  Susan." 

They  laid  it  on  as  lavishly  as  Susan  had  in  her  early  nou- 
veau  period  at  River  House  in  New  York,  when  she  served 
caviar  as  an  appetizer,  chili  for  the  main  course,  and  floating 
islands  for  dessert.  They  claimed  that  she  couldn't  under- 
stand what  all  the  fuss  was  about,  that  she  insisted,  "What 
John  did  is  no  worse  than  going  sixty  in  a  fifty-five-mile-per- 
hour  zone." 

In  some  circles,  it  was  even  suggested  that  Susan  Gut- 
freund's hunger  for  luxury,  her  fabulous  faux  pas,  her  escape 
to  Paris  to  hang  out  with  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Agnellis 
after  she  was  hounded  out  of  New  York  by  bad  press,  made 
her  somehow  responsible  for  her  husband's  downfall — she 
distracted  him  and  blew  him  off  course.  The  merchant 
princes  of  Paris,  however,  where  Susan  is  considered  ado- 
rable and  where  wives  remain  more  in  the  background  in 
business,  beg  to  differ.  "John  Gutfreund  is  a  big  boy,"  as- 
serts Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild.  "If  I  get  in  a  mess,  it's  my 
fault,  not  my  wife's.  If  I  do  something  dishonest,  I've  made  a 
horse's  ass  of  myself.  If  you're  the  wife,  you  stick  with  him 
and  say,  'You've  been  a  stupid  ass.'  Now  listen,  madam," 
the  baron  continues,  warming  to  his  subject,  "if  you  marry  a 
banker,  normally  one  might  say  a  wife  is  paid  by  her  hus- 
band to  give  dinners  for  his  clients." 

"Even  if  she  behaved  as  millions  of  wives  for  millions  of 
years  have,  to  push  their  husbands  to  spend,  to  have  a  lavish 
time,  it's  very  indirect,"  agrees  Baron  Elie's  cousin  Baron 


Guy  de  Rothschild.  "She  might  have  had  an  influence  one 
way  or  another,  but  that  doesn't  mean  she  bears  real  respon- 
sibility." So  how  did  Gutfreund  get  into  this  mess?  "I  think 
it's  pride,"  Baron  Elie  practically  whispers.  "You  think 
you're  the  king,  that  nobody  can  touch  you — you  can  do 
whatever  you  want.  It  happened  to  Napoleon,  it  happened  to 
a  lot  of  big  men.  He  thought  he  could  get  away  with  every- 
thing. He  did  what  he  thought  he  had  to  do.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Susan." 

Indeed,  it  is  too  easy  to  view  Hungarian-Spanish-de- 
scended Susan  Kaposta  Penn  Gutfreund  as  a  mere  striver 
about  to  get  hers.  Her  diligence,  her  devotion  to  eleva- 
tion and  to  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  her  betters,  are 
simply  too  intense.  "If  some  of  these  women  didn't  care 
about  style,  they  could  run  countries,"  says  one  social 
observer.  Those  who  know  Susan  best  seem  to  divide  be- 
tween the  offended,  who  consider  her  irredeemable,  preten- 
tious, and  absurd,  and  the  sympathetic,  who  see  her  as 
irrepressible,  generous,  and  charming.  The  latter  are  only 
amused  that  she  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  she  was  born 
in  England  in  a  thatched  cottage,  perhaps  not  realizing  that 
the  reporter  would  also  call  her  father  and  learn  that  he  was  a 
retired  air-force  pilot  and  that  Susan,  the  only  daughter  in  a 
family  of  five  sons,  was  born  in  Chicago  and  raised  "all  over 
the  place."  They  smile  when  they  hear  that  she  informed 
someone  who  admired  her  embroidery-covered  walls  in  New 
York,  "Oh,  I  did  that  when  I  was  at  the  convent  boarding 
school." 

Her  lack  of  formal  education  is  really  not  the  point.  Susan 
Gutfreund  comes  right  out  of  a  great  American  tradition  that 
harks  back  to  Henry  James  and  Edith  Wharton.  Past  god- 
desses of  self-invention  like  Wallis  Simpson  and  Grace  Kelly 
had,  of  course,  a  little  polish  to  start  with.  But  for  these 
marvelous  late-twentieth-century  specimens,  the  driven  and 
sexually  experienced  second  wives  who  so  recently  took 
New  York  by  storm,  the  less  baggage  ttte  better. 

"These  women  became,"  says  the  nouvelle  observatrice 
Barbara  Howar.  "They  don't  have  a  background — only  a 
beginning  and  an  end." 

John  Gutfreund  was  not  Susan's  first  rich  husband.  That 
honorific  goes  to  John  Roby  Penn,  an  indulged,  spirited  Fort 
Worth  playboy  about  twenty-five  years  older  than  she  who  is 
now  married  to  his  eighth  wife.  Roby  and  Susan  met  when 
she  was  in  her  twenties,  working  as  a  flight  attendant  for  Pan 
Am.  It  seems  that  Penn,  who  never  had  to  work,  got  on  her 
plane  and"  wouldn't  get  off  until  she  accepted  his  proposal. 

The  socially  prominent  Texas  ladies  in  Penn's  circle,  such  as 
Mrs.  Elton  Hyder,  Mrs.  Percy  Bass,  and  the  immensely 
wealthy  Mrs.  Charles  Tandy,  all  of  whom  she  courted,  found 
Susan  to  be  fresh,  friendly,  and  "absolutely  precious,"  says 
Mrs.  Charles  Stephens,  a  member  of  one  of  Fort  Worth's  first 
families.  "Once  you  met  Susan  she  never  forgot  your  name. 
She  hit  here  like  a  whirlwind — that's  Susan's  personality." 
The  newlyweds  settled  in  a  big  house  on  a  canal  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  and  also  frequented  Palm  Beach  and  Fort  Worth. 
It  was  a  backgammon-tennis  kind  of  life,  and  Susan  was 
surrounded  by  big  Texas  money.  She  began  to  indulge  her 
love  of  expensive  flowers  and  generous  gift  giving.  Some 
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Susan  and  John  Roby  Penn  met  on  a 

Pan  Am  flight  and  married  in  1970. 


pegged  "Social  Susie"  as  a  climb- 
er, but,   "for  Susan,  entertaining 
and  creating  beautiful  things  is  an 
art  form,"   her  former  mentor 
Martha  Hyder  says  in  her  defense. 
"She's  a  big  learner  and  I  have  an 
admiration  for  that.  How  can  you 
criticize  that?  That's  the  Ameri- 
can Dream — someone  comes 
along  and  learns  and  picks  the 
very  best." 

The  marriage,  however,  did 
not  last  long  and  ended  some- 
what  bitterly.    According   to 
knowledgeable  sources,  Roby 
Penn  got  hold  of  a  newspaper 
photograph  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  on  a  visit  to  Chicago; 
in  the  background  was  his 
wife — who  had  told  him  she 
was  visiting  her  parents  that 
weekend — with  a  prominent 
Texan  whom  he  knew.  Af- 
ter the  divorce,  Susan  be- 
gan to  drift  between  Texas 
and   New   York,    one   of 
those  attractive  women  at 
liberty  who  might  be  seen 
at  Le  Club.  A  New  York 
businessman  remembers 
encountering  Susan  in 

New  York  one  Thanksgiving  on  her  way  to  Aspen,  even 
though  she  didn't  ski.  Why  go?  he  asked.  "Because  that's 
where  you  find  someone  who's  rich  and  available,  and  I'm 
looking  for  a  husband." 

As  it  happened,  she  found  him  in  Manhattan,  on  an  ar- 
ranged dinner  date. 

Their  bed  at  River  House  was  a  concoction  of  white 
laces,  and  there  was  a  button  you  could  push  that 
moved  it  into  myriad  positions.  It  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  John  Gutfreund,  fifty-one  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  1981,  had  never  slept  in  such  a  bed  be- 
fore he  met  the  earthy  and  sensual  Susan,  who  was 
then  thirty-five.  He  was  the  studious  son  of  a  meat-truck- 
company  owner  in  Westchester,  who  went  to  Oberlin  when 
he  didn't  get  into  Harvard,  majored  in  English,  and  didn't 
date  much.  He  married  a  woman  who  cared  nothing  for  fash- 
ion or  high  society  and  who  bore  him  three  sons.  They  di- 
vorced in  1979,  and  through  it  all  John  Gutfreund,  a  lifelong 
Democrat  who  was  a  major  fund-raiser  for  George  McGov- 
ern,  never  worked  anyplace  other  than  Salomon  Brothers. 
B-o-r-i-n-g. 

"After  meeting  Susan  he  did  a  real  180-degree  turn,"  says 
Billy  Salomon,  son  of  one  of  the  firm's  founders,  who 
brought  Gutfreund  into  the  firm  and  later  had  a  bitter  falling- 
out  with  him.  "He  was  just  like  a  man  who  had  never  had 
good  sex  before.  It  drove  him  bananas,  he  went  bonkers,  he 
loved  it — he  would  even  sit  people  (Continued  on  page  260) 
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S  POT  LIGHT 


The  Mighty 
Quinn 


lly  Quinn   has 


settled  in.  Her  season  of  frenetic  fame  as 
the  spark  plug  of  The  Washington  Post's 
"Style"  section  and  the  inevitably  public 
romance  with  her  then  boss  and  now 
husband,  Ben  Bradlee,  have  culminated 
in  the  summer  of  her  content.  This  month, 
Happy  Endings,  her  second  novel  (and 
third  book),  will  be  published  by  Simon 
and  Schuster.  And  this  past  September, 
the  general's  daughter  presided  over  an 
elaborate,  weekend-long  birthday  party 
for  Bradlee  at  their  Maryland  estate. 
Tom  Brokaw,  Art  Buchwald,  Al  Gore, 
and  Lauren  Bacall  were  among  the  250 
friends  and  family  who  gathered  at  Por- 
to Bello  to  fish,  sail,  dance,  and  pay  trib- 
ute. The  sharp-tongued  observer  who 
once  delighted  in  her  ability  to  epater 
les  bureaucrates  is  "very  at  peace  with 
herself"  these  days,  say  her  friends.  And 
if  Happy  Endings — which  picks  up  the 
story  she  began  in  her  1986  best-seller, 
Regrets  Only — is  a  roman  a  clef,  it  may 
provide  the  key  to  one  source  of  that 
mellowing:  Sally  and  Ben's  nine-year- 
old  son,  Quinn,  who  has  battled  a  seri- 
ous congenital  heart  problem.  For  all  the 
journalistic,  political,  and  romantic  plot 
twists,  the  book's  most  deeply  felt  scenes 
are  those  between  a  mother  and  her 
stricken  child.  Happy  Endings  goes  be- 
yond the  world  of  brittle  power  plays,  to 
lay  bare  matters  of  the  heart. 

Photograph  by  HARRY  BENSON 
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With  60  Minutes, 

Mike  Wallace  helped  redefine  television  journalism. 

And,  at  seventy-three,  he's  signed  on 

for  four  more  years — at  $2  million  a  year. 

What  keeps  him  on  the  beat? 

And  how  tough  is  he?  EDWARD  KLEIN  reports 

on  the  broadcast  news  and  blues 

of  the  last  great  newsman  of  his  generation 


have  always  been  fascinated 
by  the  weak  spots  in  other 
people  because  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  weak  spots  in 
myself — the  insecurities,  the 
sense  of  inadequacy,"  Mike 
Wallace  is  saying.  "I  know 
what  my  own  Achilles'  heels 
are,  and  when  I  go  on  televi- 
sion, all  I  have  to  do  is  frame 
them  in  questions  to  others." 
It  is  a  rainy  day  in  late 
July,  and  we  are  comfortably 
settled  on  the  screened  porch 
of  Wallace's  summer  home 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Through  the 
fog,  we  can  hear  the  muffled  clank  of 
chains  as  the  Woods  Hole  ferry  lowers 
its  car  ramp  in  nearby  Vineyard  Haven 
harbor — a  sound,   notes  Wallace,   that 


brings  back  boyhood  memories  from 
the  time  he  vacationed  here  sixty  years 
ago  with  his  parents.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  sitting  before  me  re- 
cently turned  seventy-three.  He  looks 
amazingly  robust  in  a  faded  blue  cham- 
bray  shirt  opened  to  the  third  button, 
exposing  a  deeply  tanned  chest.  His 
voice — the  best  vocal  instrument  in 
broadcasting  since  Ed  Murrow — is  still 
honed  to  a  razor's  edge. 

We  are  discussing  the  art  of  the  inter- 
view, of  which  Wallace  is  television's 
acknowledged  master,  and  he  observes, 
"You  role-play  to  a  certain  degree.  If 
you  succeed  in  persuading  your  object 
of  scrutiny  that  you  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  him  than  you  do,  he  opens 
up  all  that  more  easily.  You  try  to  estab- 
lish a  chemistry  of  confidentiality.  You 
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want  to  give  him  a  psychological  excuse 
to  reveal  himself. ' ' 

I  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  theory 
espoused  by  the  New  Yorker  writer  Ja- 
net Malcolm  that  all  journalists  set  out 
to  seduce  their  subjects  in  order  to  be- 
tray them.  This  is  a  charge  that  could  be 
made  against  Wallace  by  interviewees 
as  disparate  as  General  William  West- 
moreland and  Nancy  Reagan. 

"Surely  there  can  be  no  betrayal  in  a 
piece  I  undertake,"  he  says.  "60  Min- 
utes's  reputation  is  well  known.  We 
don't  have  the  power  of  subpoena.  The 
people  we  interview  are  quite  capable  of 
handling  themselves.  Why  is  it  a  betray- 
al to  go  after  them  straight  on?  I  am 
confined  by  what  is  on  the  videotape. 
You  can  betray  me  better  in  print,  be- 
cause you  have  the  opportunity  to  un- 
dertake a  piece  according  to  your  per- 
sonal taste." 

He  is  suddenly  struck  by  the  meaning 
of  his  own  words — the  notion  that  he  is 
not  in  complete  control  of  this  inter- 
view— and  I  decide  to  seize  the  moment 
and  ask  him  a  question  that  I  have  been 
holding  in  reserve.  "I  want  to  read  you 
what  one  of  your  colleagues  on  60  Min- 
utes says  about  Mike  Wallace,"  I  tell 
him.  "This  is  the  direct  quote:  T  don't 
know  whether  Mike  Wallace  is  among 
the  most  cruel  people  I  know  with  an 
uncontrollable  decent  streak,  or  one  of 
the  most  decent  people  I  know  with  an 
uncontrollable  cruel  streak.'  Do  you 
recognize  yourself  in  that  quote?" 

He  is  visibly  unnerved  by  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  a  flash  of  anger  in  his 
dark  eyes.  "That  was  Morley  who  said 
that,  wasn't  it?"  he  says,  guessing  cor- 
rectly. But  then  he  quickly  recovers  his 
composure  and  makes  the  kind  of  bru- 
tally candid  confession  that  he  is  fa- 
mous for  prying  out  of  his  prey  on  60 
Minutes. 

"I'm  a  demanding  guy,"  he  begins. 
"I  can  demean  people  when  I  get  under 
pressure,  when  stories  aren't  going 
well,  when  I'm  feeling  bad.  Sometimes 
I  can  be  excessively  acerbic,  and  occa- 
sionally I  have  done  it  in  public,  and  I 
deplore  what  I  have  done.  Over  the  past 
twenty-three  years  on  60  Minutes,  I've 
indulged  in  hyperbole  in  commenting  to 
people  I've  worked  with.  And  I've  been 
mean.  Once  or  twice  a  year,  I  do  a  mea 
culpa  session  with  groups  or  individ- 
uals. But  in  twenty-three  years,  the 
stuff  our  team  has  turned  out  has  been 
first-rate." 


ike  Wallace  is  the 
geriatric  enfant  ter- 
rible of  television. 
"He's  amazingly 
complicated,"  cau- 
tions someone 
who  worked  with 
Wallace  for  years, 
"and  I  don't  know 
whether  you'll  be 
able  to  capture  the 
full,  accurate  picture  of  him.  He  takes  a 
perverse  delight  in  seeing  people 
squirm,  seeing  them  tormented.  There 
is  a  lot  of  very  weird  and  crazy  stuff  he 
does.  Fondling  women,  pinching  then- 
tushes,  snapping  their  bras.  If  there's 
something  good  happening  between  him 
and  his  producer,  he'll  try  to  put  a 
wedge  between  them.  He  likes  sabotag- 
ing things.  He's  a  real  troublemaker  in 
everything  he  does,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  stories  he  chooses  to  do  on 
television." 

"My  father  created  himself  out  of 
nothing,"  says  Mike's  son  Chris  Wal- 
lace, who  is  the  chief  correspondent  for 
ABC's  PrimeTime  Live.  "He's  a  self- 
made  man,  a  guy  whose  father  was  an 
insurance  salesman  in  Brookline,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  who  became  one  of  the 
legends  of  television  broadcasting." 
"In  terms  of  this  society,  Mike  has  be- 
come an  American  artifact,"  says  Mor- 
ley Safer,  who  insisted  that  all  his 
remarks  to  me  be  on  the  record  so  that 
no  one  could  accuse  him  of  dishing  out 
negative  blind  quotes.  Says  Barbara 
Walters,  "I  think  Mike  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  most  charismatic  re- 
porter on  television." 

As  Wallace  the  iconoclast  becomes 
Wallace  the  icon,  he  is  being  showered 
with  expressions  of  homage.  This  past 
summer,  he  was  invited  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  at  a 
fund-raiser  in  Hyannis.  This  fall,  he 
was  honored  by  both  the  Radio-Televi- 
sion News  Directors  Association  and 
the  Television  Academy  Hall  of  Fame. 
Far  from  having  any  notion  of  retiring, 
Wallace  recently  extended  his  contract 
until  1995  at  a  salary  of  more  than  $2 
million  a  year. 

"He's  got  a  contract  until  he's  seven- 
ty-seven; mine  goes  to  seventy-four;  the 
two  of  us  are  kind  of  freaks,"  says  Don 
Hewitt,  who,  when  he  created  60  Min- 
utes back  in  1968,  chose  Mike  Wallace 
to  play  the  "black  hat"  opposite  Harry 
Reasoner's  "white  hat."  The  most  pop- 


ular news  show  in  the  history  of  televi- 
sion, 60  Minutes  is  seen  in  an  average 
of  19.6  million  homes  each  week — sec- 
ond only  to  Cheers  among  prime-time 
programs — and  over  the  years,  accord- 
ing to  Hewitt,  it  has  earned  $1  billion 
for  CBS.  What's  even  more  remark- 
able, while  all  three  networks  have  fall- 
en on  hard  times,  60  Minutes  shows  no 
signs  of  flagging  as  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, though  the  profit  margins  have  re- 
cently been  trimmed  by  the  principals' 
skyrocketing  salaries.  "I  don't  know 
that  I'll  make  it  to  seventy-seven," 
Wallace  says.  "But  Don  and  I — and 
Morley  too — developed  this  program, 
and  it's  a  huge  money-maker,  so  why 
shouldn't  we  share  in  that  reward?" 

With  the  deaths  this  past  year  of 
Douglas  Edwards  and  Harry  Reason- 
er — and  the  retirement  of  Ben  Bradlee 
as  executive  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post — Wallace  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
post- World  War  II  breed  of  news  stars 
to  remain  active  full-time  in  journalism. 
His  very  endurance  has  made  him  a  big- 
ger celebrity  than  ever.  On  Martha's 
Vineyard,  he  plays  tennis  with  Art 
Buchwald,  hobnobs  with  William  Sty- 
ron,  parties  with  Carly  Simon,  dines 
with  Beverly  Sills.  He  intends  to  be  bur- 
ied, along  with  his  fourth  wife,  Mary, 
on  the  Vineyard  in  the  West  Chop  cem- 
etery, which  Buchwald  calls  "the  cem- 
etery of  the  stars"  because  plots  have 
also  been  purchased  there  by  the  Buch- 
walds,  the  Styrons,  the  John  Herseys, 
and  Carol  Burnett. 

It's  gotten  so  that  even  some  of  the 
people  Wallace  has  offended  on  televi- 
sion find  it  hard  to  bear  a  grudge  against 
him.  Abraham  Foxman,  the  national  di- 
rector of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  sent  Wallace  a  public 
apology  in  August  after  an  Israeli  judge 
issued  a  report  supporting  a  controver- 
sial Wallace  piece  that  blamed  last 
year's  Temple  Mount  massacre  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Israeli  police.  And  Nancy 
Reagan,  who  had  refused  to  answer 
Wallace's  phone  call  after  he  roughed 
her  up  on  60  Minutes,  had  a  similar 
change  of  heart.  Appearing  on  the  Larry 
King  Live  show  last  January,  she  looked 
into  the  camera  and  pleaded,  "Mike, 
call  me."  He  did,  and  they're  friends 
again.  "Incidentally,"  he  says,  "I  too 
had  lunch  in  the  White  House  solarium, 
where  the  Sinatra  thing  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  and  believe  me, 
that's  not  a  venue  for  hanky-panky,  if 
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I  had  any  notion   in  that  direction, 
which  I  did  not." 

A  few  days  after  our 
meeting  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Wallace 
flies  back  to  New  York 
City,  and  early  on  a 
Monday  morning  I  ac- 
company him  from  his 
apartment,  which  was 
decorated  by  Mark 
Hampton,  to  the  of- 
fices of  60  Minutes,  a 
completely  independent  fiefdom  located 
on  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  across  the 
street  from  what  is  left  of  the  rest  of 
CBS  News.  As  soon  as  he  enters  his 
glass- walled  office,  Wallace  yanks  his 
necktie  loose  and  goes  into  his  macho, 
Front  Page  mode.  The  irrepressible 
Don  Hewitt  bounces  in,  and  Wallace 
asks  him,  "How  did  we  do  last  night?" 
Hewitt  begins  to  rattle  off  the  overnight 
ratings,  but  before  he  can  finish,  Wal- 
lace interrupts:  "Look  at  this  man,  will 
you!  Just  look  at  that  chest!  Look  at 
that  waist!"  Hewitt  beams  with  boyish 
satisfaction.  "I'm  lifting  weights," 
he  explains.  "And  I've  given  up  cof- 
fee." "The  man's  wife  won't  even  let 
him  go  out  in  the  sun  anymore  for  fear 
of  skin  cancer,"  Wallace  says,  con- 
tinuing to  rib  Hewitt.  "I  sneak  out 
anyway,"  says  Hewitt,  not  to  be  out- 
done. 

By  now,  Morley  Safer  and  some  of 
the  show's  producers  have  wandered  in. 
It's  like  the  first  day  back  at  school;  ev- 
eryone expresses  surprise  at  how  good 
everyone  else  looks.  But,  for  all  the  ca- 
maraderie and  apparent  glamour,  being 
a  member  of  Don  Hewitt's  repertory 
company  is  no  bed  of  roses,  especially 
considering  that  the  on-air  talent  con- 
sists of  what  Safer  calls  a  bunch  of  "old 
farts."  Wallace,  Safer,  sixty,  Ed  Brad- 
ley, fifty, -Steve  Kroft,  forty-six,  and 
Lesley  Stahl,  forty-nine,  are  on  the  road 
about  a  hundred  days  a  year,  and  each 
of  them  is  responsible  for  producing  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  segments 
a  season. 

Wallace  thrives  on  the  work.  More 
than  a  month  before  the  launch  of  the 
new  season,  he  and  his  team  of  five  pro- 
ducers have  a  jump  on  everybody  else: 
they  have  eight  segments  shot,  four  of 
them  ready  to  air.  Many  of  Mike  Wal- 
lace's pieces  adhere  to  a  formula;  as  Art 
Buchwald  says,  "Mike's  pieces  either 


put  you  in  jail  or  spring  you 
from  jail. ' '  True  to  form,  Wal- 
lace's latest  crusade  is  a  piece 
on  Yusef  Salaam,  one  of  the 
six  teenagers  convicted  in  the 
Central  Park-jogger  rape  case. 
"There  wasn't  one  drop  of 
blood,  not  one  DNA  linking 
their  semen  to  the  victim,"  he 
tells  me.  "This  one  kid,  Yu- 
sef Salaam,  interested  me  be-  ||| 
cause  there  was  no  taped 
confession  of  him. ' '  ||i-3 

Recently,  Wallace  blew  his  ||ji| 
stack  when  Manhattan  District 
Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau 
refused  to  allow  anyone  in  his 
office  to  talk  to  60  Minutes,  on 
the  ground  that  Yusef  Sa-  f§ 
laam's  conviction  was  being 
argued  before  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. "Mike  called  this  of- 
fice," says  one  of  Morgen- 
thau's  top  assistants,  "and  he 
yelled  and  screamed,  'The  Sa-  ^ 
laam  family's  going  to  get  a  sympathet- 
ic hearing  from  me.'  And  he  threatened, 
'I'm  going  to  get  Bob  Morgenthau!'  " 
Wallace  denies  making  that  threat. 

Through  all  his  years  of  Sturm  und 
Drang,  Wallace  has  done  well  over  five 
hundred  segments  for  60  Minutes — his 
interviews  alone  could  fill  up  more  than 
three  years'  worth  of  reruns.  Last 
March,  Wallace  fainted  on  an  airplane 
and  had  to  be  rushed  to  the  hospital.  He 
was  eventually  given  a  pacemaker — a 
symbol  of  his  mortality,  which  he  has 
yet  to  come  to  terms  with.  When  he's 
tired  or  under  stress,  he  unconsciously 
fingers  the  outline  of  the  pacemaker, 
which  he  can  feel  embedded  under  his 
skin.  "The  travel's  not  as  much  fun  as 
it  used  to  be,"  he  says,  "because  the 
tedious  process  of  traveling  has  gotten 
much  tougher.  The  airline  system  is  in 
disastrous  shape.  I  always  carry  my 
own  luggage,  and  with  this  goddamn 
pacemaker  it  hurts  my  arm.  There  are 
two  wires  going  into  my  heart,  and  you 
can  feel  those  wires." 

Everyone  who  knows  him  remarks  on 
Wallace's  prodigious  energy,  and  on 
the  fact  that  a  man  of  his  age  can  still 
care  so  much.  "I  don't  want  to  use  the 
word  'workaholic,'  "  Morley  Safer 
says.  "We're  all  that  way.  But  Mike  has 
it  in  a  more  exaggerated  form.  All  jour- 
nalists have  an  adolescent  quality;  you  go 
through  this  process  of  never  being  able 
to  believe   (Continued  on  page  248) 


Mike  Wallace  in  his  60  Minutes  office. 

"Mike's  pieces  either  put  you 

in  jail  or  spring  you  from  jail." 


Tm  a 

demanding 

guy.  I  can 

demean  people 

when  I  get 

under  pressure. 

And  IVe 

been  mean." 
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Jeff  Koons,  the  ultimate  eighties  art  star,  opens  his  first 

show  of  the  nineties  this  month  in  New  York.  And  the  art-imitating-life  exhibition 

features  Koons  in  explicit  embrace  with  his  new  wife,  Italian  politico  and 

ex-porn  queen  La  Cicciolina.  Is  he  a  fraud  or  deadly  serious? 
ANTHONY  HADEN-GUEST  reports  on  the  rise  of  Kitschy,  Kitschy  Koons 


io  amore,"  said  Jeff  Koons,  liquidly. 
"M/o  amore,"  La  Cicciolina  agreed. 
Their  fingers  were  tangled  up  on  a  tablecloth 
only  a  bit  whiter  than  her  blond  hair.  Her  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  the  Mediterranean  slurping  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  and  her  eye 
makeup  was  much  bluer.  Cicciolina's  real  name 
is  Ilona  Staller,  and  she  is  now  Mrs.  Jeff  Koons.  The  artist 
unsoldered  his  hand  and  began  fondling  her  thigh. 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  I  was  sitting  with 
the  couple,  along  with  Koons's  secretary/translator,  Mari- 
na— he  has  no  Italian,  Ilona  only  rudimentary  English — in 
the  Hotel  Ariston,  a  fin  de  siecle  hulk  in  Lido  di  Camaiore, 
near  the  Italian  Riviera,  and  the  eyes  at  neighboring  tables 
were  swiveling  over  as  regularly  as  if  they  were  on  automatic 
pilot.  As  an  ex-porno  queen  and  a  Radical  Party  parliamen- 
tary deputy,  Cicciolina  has  one  of  the  most  recognizable 
faces  in  Italy.  Jeff  Koons's  artworks — which  will  be  seen  at 
New  York's  Sonnabend  Gallery  this  month — seem  likely  to 
make  her  equally  a  byword  in  the  United  States. 

At  thirty-six,  Jeff  Koons  has  become  the  most  lionized  and 
reviled  American  artist  since  Andy  Warhol  and  Julian  Schna- 
bel.  His  last  one-man  show,  in  1988,  contained  such  pieces 
as  huge  ceramic  sculptures  of  the  Pink  Panther  dolefully 


clutching  a  centerfold  cutie  pie,  and  a  reclining  Michael  Jack- 
son in  whiteface  with  his  pet  chimpanzee.  Bubbles.  The 
avant-garde  critic  Peter  Schjeldahl  rejoiced  in  "Koons's  ac- 
curate blend  of  aesthetic  perfect  pitch  and  blazing  sociologi- 
cal significance,"  while  Hilton  Kramer,  a  conservative 
modernist,  saw  nothing  less  than  a  willful  "desecration  of 
art,  and  that  is  why  so  many  people  love  it."  The  show 
netted  the  artist  more  than  $3  million.  Many  doubted  wheth- 
er Koons  had  the  stuff  to  take  things  much  further.  They 
were  wrong. 

Koons,  who  could  have  sold  such  pieces  from  now  till 
Magic  Kingdom  come,  is  a  risktaker.  "He  lays  it  on  the 
line,"  says  a  painter  friend,  Andy  Moses.  Koons's  current 
work  was  inspired  by  Ilona  Staller's  pornogrqfia — both  her 
photographic  work  and  her  performances  in  which  she  sings 
and  dances  naked.  "Ilona  uses  her  body  in  the  way  another 
artist  uses  a  paintbrush  or  a  chisel,"  Koons  told  me.  His 
manner  is  puppyish,  urgent;  his  eyes  have  an  earnest  glow. 
He  speaks  with  the  soft  monotone  of  a  theological  seminar- 
ian. "She  uses  her  genitalia.  And  she  communicates  a  very 
precise  language  with  her  genitalia." 

Just  what  do  Ilona's  genitalia  say? 

Marina,  the  interpreter,  a  fine-boned  Venetian  with  an  ex 
pression  at  once  alert  and  baffled,  gave  a  nervous  giggle. 
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Kouns  poses  with 
a  marble  self-portrait 
he  had  carved  by 
artisans  in  the  Italian 
town  of  Pietrasanta. 
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BODY  DOUBLES 


koons's  installation  at 

the  1990  Venice 

Biennale  included  a 

sculpture  and 

paintings  of  him  uith 

La  Cicciolina,  his 

latest  muse. 


I  have  found  a  real  partner.  Especially 
™ "-lk?f  flona  told  me. "Formidable! 


"The  vocabulary  tells  you  that  you  can  find  a  lot  of  beauty 
in  life.  You  must  embrace  life.  And  there's  no  reason  not  to 
have  confidence.  Life  can  be  really  beautiful!" 

Cicciolina  was  listening  to  her  husband's  translucent  ab- 
stractions placidly.  I  had  been  a  bit  skeptical  about  Ilona 
Staller,  who  is  a  few  years  older  than  her  rich  and  famous 
husband,  and  whose  whole  business  had,  after  all,  been  a 
matter  of  faking  it,  but  I  found  her  completely  engaging.  She 
drank  it  in  as  Koons  called  her  "the  Eternal  Virgin."  She 
was  wearing  a  floor-length  dress  of  white  silk,  which  Koons 
had  bought  her  in  Japan  and  which  seemed  a  bit  show-bizzy 
for  the  early-afternoon  sun,  but  Koons  told  me  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant,  and  that  the  dress  was  loose. 

"I  like  to  wear  jeans.  I  could  wear  them  undone,"  Ilona 
told  me.  Marina  had  apparently  advised  against  it.  Ilona  gave 
a  silvery,  girlish  laugh.  Marina  slipped  Cicciolina  a  glass  of 
wine.  Koons  caught  the  move,  and  was  annoyed.  "I  told 
you,  Marina,"  he  said.  "Ilona  can't  drink."  Nor  will  she 
take  aspirin.  Neither  of  them  smokes.  "I  like  smoking," 
Koons  told  me  fretfully.  "Good-bye,  mio  amore,"  Ilona 
said,  leaving  the  table  for  her  room. 

Koons  and  I  went  to  the  car;  he  wanted  to  check  on  the 
marble  sculptures  being  carved  in  the  tiny  town  of 
Pietrasanta,  a  few  miles  from  the  hotel.  They  will  be 
in  the  Sonnabend  show  alongside  work  I  have  not,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  seen:  glass  pieces,  being  molded 
for  him  on  Murano,  an  island  in  the  Venetian  Lagoon;  paint- 
ings, which  is  to  say  images  from  photographic  transparen- 
cies silk-screened  onto  canvas,  which  are  being  done  in 
Paris;  and  polychrome  sculptures,  which  are  being  carved  in 
Germany.  These  include  small  wood  pieces  done  in  Mann- 
heim and  large  pieces  made  of  a  synthetic  in  Oberammergau. 
Recently  he  had  been  driving  four  hundred  miles  a  day. 

Koons  still  has  a  place  in  Manhattan,  but  he  and  Ilona  now 
live  in  Munich.  His  pieces  are  being  fabricated  under  his 
obsessively  detailed  supervision  in  editions  of  three,  plus  an 
artist's  proof.  Selections  will  appear  in  future  shows  in  Los 
Angeles,  London,  Cologne,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  Koons's 
car,  along  with  the  Super  VHS  he  is  using  to  record  process- 
es of  manufacture,  is  a  visual  file.  It  includes  technical  draw- 
ings, tear  sheets  of  Ilona  from  hard-core  magazines,  and 
posed  pictures  of  the  pair  of  them.  "These  were  for  the  glass 
pieces,"  he  told  me,  flipping  through.  "They  arc  Kama  Su- 
tra-style, with  Ilona  and  I  together  in  different  environments. 
They  are  very  beautiful."  Unfortunately,  the  beauty  has  been 
a  bit  lost  on  some  of  the  workmen  in  Italy  and,  especial- 
ly, in  Germany,  where  their  main  livelihood  is  working  for 
churches.  Complainers  were  taken  off  explicit  work  Koons 
said,  "I've  set  them  to  carving  puppies." 

We  arrived  at  Franco  Cervietti's  marble  workshops.  Henry 
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Moore  had  pieces  carved  here.  The  day  before,  Jeff  and 
Ilona  had  encountered  Fernando  Botero,  the  most  famous 
law-abiding  son  of  Medellfn,  Colombia,  checking  on  one  of 
his  glandular  odalisques.  Everywhere  modern  dignitaries  and 
naked  women  were  cheek  by  marble  jowl.  A  boulder-size 
head  of  Saddam  Hussein  (paid  for,  but  uncollected)  loomed 
over  an  ordinary-size  George  Bush  close  to  a  sculpture  of 
Jeff  and  Ilona  in  unclothed,  upper-torso  embrace. 

Cicciolina's  proximity  to  the  Iraqi  despot  was  pointed. 
Just  days  after  the  announcement  that  she  and  Koons  were  to 
marry  she  publicly  offered  to  bed  Hussein  if  it  would  help 
settle  the  Gulf  crisis.  The  offer  got  no  feeler  from  Baghdad, 
but  generated  tons  of  predictable  press.  Koons  is  said  to  have 
been  hurt,  and  for  that,  or  another,  reason,  he  broke  off  the 
engagement,  saying,  "Our  life-styles  are  so  different." 
"Jeff  gets  a  little  jealous,"  Cicciolina  told  a  British  reporter. 
"He  wants  to  marry  Ilona  Staller  and  Cicciolina  and  stop  me 
being  Cicciolina.  But  he  can't  do  that."  Koons  is  a  man  of 
formidable  will,  though.  Cicciolina  retired,  and  the  marriage 
went  ahead  as  planned  last  June. 

We  walked  out  to  look  at  a  completed  Koons  sculpture  in 
the  sun-flecked  yard.  "It's  my  self-portrait,"  Koons  said. 
The  actual  carving  has  been  done  by  a  craftsman,  which  is 
not  unusual,  except  that  artisans  carving  a  Rodin,  say,  or  a 
Henry  Moore  would  be  working  from  clay  or  plaster  models 
whereas  the  Koons  self-portrait  is  copied  from  photographs 
according  to  his  minute,  ongoing  instructions.  Koons,  who 
works  out  every  detail  in  advance,  had  chosen  a  Turkish 
marble  for  the  piece.  "I  don't  like  the  local  marble,"  he 
said.  "It's  chalky.  It's  not  uplifting."  The  Turkish  marble  is 
very  white,  with  a  faint  pink  flush,  and  can  take  a  high, 
waxy  polish.  The  base  has  been  carved  into  some  New  Agey 
crystals,  and  the  idealized  head  seems  to  belong  in  some 
nineteenth-century  poet's  corner,  apart  from  touches  of  de- 
tail, such  as  a  hairstyle  that  belongs  less  on  Parnassus  than  on 
MTV.  "The  King,"  Koons  explained.  "Elvis." 

Koons's  closest  friends  have  said  that  if  Jeff  Koons  could 
be  anybody  other  than  Jeff  Koons,  it  would  be  Elvis.  Or, 
possibly,  Michael  Jackson.  Koons  himself  says  he  "wants  to 
communicate  with  the  mass  unconscious." 

I  contemplated  the  bust  of  Koons.  "What  were  you  think- 
ing of  when  the  photograph  was  taken?"  I  wondered 

"Having  anal  sex  with  Ilona."  Koons  explained.  As  with 
all  of  his  Bad  Boy  pronouncements,  it  was  said  with  neither  ;i 
wink  nor  a  nudge,  more  a  mellow  solemnity.  Koons  talked 
about  his  carved  countenance  with  peculiar  objectivity.  "It's 
lost  its  desire  for  power.  But  it  still  wants  to  lead.  For  me, 
this  is  the  real  perversion.  It's  about  as  perverse  as  things 
get.  To  know  one's  limitations,  and  still  want  to  lead  people 
But  it's  always  your  own  ego." 

The   abstractions   shimmered   (Continued  <>n  page   254) 
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TONGUE-TIED 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jeff  Koons,  in  Italy, 

two  months  after 

their  June  wedding. 


As  the  smoke  clears 
over  Brian  De  Palma  's  big  bomb, 
The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities, 
,;  JULE  SALMON  sifts 

through  the  ashes,  in  this  short  take  j 

from  her  new  book, 

The  Devil's  Candy,  to  reconstruct 

how  a  social  comedy  of  errors 

became  Hollywood's  latest 

moralityplay 


of  the  (Bonfire 


>0 


Tom  Wolfe  and 

Brian  De  Palma  lit  very 

different  Bonfires:  one  singed 

the  socialites  (top  left), 

the  other  burned 

the  movie  stars  (top  right). 


om  Wolfe  found  the  title  for  his  novel,  The 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  in  the  story  of  Giro- 
lamo  Savonarola,  the  fifteenth-century  Flor- 
entine monk  whose  crusade  against  secular 
temptation  won  him  a  huge  cult  following. 
The  zealous  Savonarola  convinced  his  follow- 
ers that,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
Florence,  God's  chosen  city,  they  had  a  moral 
duty  to  cleanse  themselves  of  earthly  distrac- 
tions. Conducting  a  house-to-house  search,  Sa- 
vonarola's devoted  followers,  mostly  adoles- 

cent  boys,  collected  the  earthly  manifestations 

of  spiritual  decline— jewels,  gold,  pictures,  sculptures,  play- 
ing cards,  musical  instruments,  perfumes,  powders,  wigs,  and 
books— and  then  burned  these  forbidden  items,  known  as 
"vanities,"  in  a  bonfire  in  the  town  square. 

Savonarola's  young  minions,  wearing  white  robes  and  ol- 
ive wreaths  and  carrying  red  crosses,  would  lead  the  faithful 
through  the  streets  toward  the  square,  whipping  up  their  col- 
lective urge  for  purity  to  a  feverish  pitch.  As  the  bonfire 
billowed,  the  crowd  sang  hymns  and  danced  wildly.  The 
Bonfire  of  the  Vanities  became  a  form  of  entertainment. 

For  a  time  a  great  many  people  were  caught  up  in  this  orgy 
of  asceticism.  Then,  as  monkish  rivals  began  denouncing 
Savonarola  as  a  heretic  and  a  barbarian,  the  Florentines  tired 
of  the  repetitive  purification  rites.  Inevitably,  Savonarola's 
teachings  fell  out  of  favor,  and  he  himself  was  publicly 
hanged  and  burned. 

The  story  of  Savonarola  had  always  intrigued  Tom  Wolfe, 
who  had  taken  it  upon  himself  at  a  relatively  early  age  to 
become  the  mocker  of  vanity  as  practiced  in  America  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Wolfe  didn't  explain 
the  roots  of  his  provocative  title  anywhere  in  his  book,  how- 
ever. He'd  considered  including  an  epilogue  explaining  the 
title's  origins,  but  decided  against  it.  Even  Tom  Wolfe  hesi- 
tated to  identify  himself  with  the  man  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  for  his  convictions. 

But  Wolfe  was  never  immolated  for  his  cautionary  tale. 
Pundits  hailed  his  satiric  story  of  the  fallen  mighty  as  an 
apocalyptic  warning  in  the  guise  of  amusing  popular  fiction. 
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The  voices  of  naysayers  were  buried  in  the  avalanche  of  praise. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  wrath  of  public  opinion  was  reserved  for 
those  who  dared  to  tamper  with  Wolfe '  s  novel .  In  the  end  it  was 
the  heretics  from  Hollywood  who  went  up  in  flames. 

While  Wolfe's  book  was  a  morality  play  about  New  York, 
the  making  of  the  movie  turned  out  to  be  a  morality  tale  of 
Hollywood.  It  was  the  story  of  the  new  Hollywood,  where 
stars  wield  enormous  power,  salaries  soar  higher  every  year, 
and  studios  crave  a  monster  hit.  Directors  spend  as  much 
time  managing  a  vast  machinery  and  calming  or  battling  gi- 
ant egos  as  they  do  making  their  movies.  A  year  after  its 
release,  Bonfire  remains  the  paradigm  of  everything  that  is 
wasteful  and  rotten  in  modern  moviemaking. 

But  the  lure  remains  and  few — rich  or  poor — can  resist 
that  Devil's  candy,  the  temptation  of  Hollywood.  In  the  case 
of  Bonfire,  the  story  behind  the  cameras  often  imitated  the 
story  being  filmed,  and  vanity  was  never  in  short  supply. 

The  drumrolls  started  on  March  27,  1990,  with  New  York 
Daily  News  gossip  columnist  William  Norwich.  He  had  a  big 
scoop: 

Social  civilians  rarely  sneeze  when  Hollywood  calls.  To  wit, 
a  parade  of  posh  types,  or  a  reasonable  facsimile,  who  are  show- 
ing themselves  before  Brian  De  Palma  this  week. 

The  opportunity?  To  play  social  locals  in  the  film  version  of 
Tom  Wolfe's  "The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities.".  .  .Casting  direc- 
tors Lynn  Stalmaster  and  Jeff  Passaro  and  film  publicist  Peggy 
Siegal  had  the  idea  to  contact  such  uptown  denizens  as  Kitty 
Hawks,  David  and  Shelley  Mortimer,  Francesca  Stanfill  Tufo, 
Richard  Feigen,  Kenny  Jay  Lane,  Jean  Harvey  Vanderbilt 
. .  .and  yes,  yours  truly.  . . 

By  mocking  the  New  York  aristocracy  and  the  gossip  col- 
umnists who  leech  off  it,  Wolfe  had  given  new  significance 
to  a  dying  breed.  Though  the  very  point  of  Bonfire  was  that 
the  Park  Avenue  way  of  life  had  become  an  anachronism,  the 
publicity  generated  by  the  book  had  reinvigorated  the  people 
who  inspired  it.  Things  had  gotten  so  reversed  that  exclusion 
from  the  book  felt  like  a  snub.  Being  insulted  by  Wolfe  had 
become  something  of  an  honor. 

So  it  really  shouldn't  have  surprised  anyone  that  when  De 
Palma's  personal  P.R.  representative,  Peggy  Siegal,  mailed 
letters  to  the  right  people,  offering  them  the  chance  to  play 
themselves  in  the  movie  version  of  Bonfire,  the  right  people 
were  thrilled.  Lynn  Stalmaster  and  De  Palma  were  looking 
for  people  who  ran  in  the  same  social  circles  as  the  protago- 
nist, Wall  Street  bond  trader  Sherman  McCoy,  and  his  wife, 
Judy,  specifically  for  a  scene  at  the  party  Sherman  attends  just 
after  he's  been  publicly  accused  of  being  a  hit-and-run  driver. 
Instead  of  damning  Sherman,  the  Society  People  applaud  his 
new  notoriety  and  disparage  the  press  for  hounding  him. 

On  March  26,  a  dozen  of  the  regulars  in  the  New  York 
Times  "Evening  Hours"  section  and  Billy  Norwich's  col- 
umn— and  Norwich  himself — -trooped  downtown  to  the  Tri- 
beca  Film  Center  to  audition  for  a  party  scene  scheduled  to 
be  filmed  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Norwich's  column  pointedly  failed  to  mention  one  of  the 
debutante  ingenues  who  showed  up  for  the  auditions.  Alicia 
Hoge,  a  young  aspiring  ac  ^s  with  a  round  face,  had 
brought  along  an  eight-by-tei  gl      v,  her  brother  Robert,  an 


aspiring  actor,  and  her  father,  James,  the  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News  and  Billy  Norwich's  boss. 

James  Hoge,  a  short,  trim  man  with  the  blandly  even  fea- 
tures of  a  daytime  soap-opera  star,  was  put  in  a  group  with 
his  daughter,  Alicia,  along  with  Jerome  Zipkin,  the  gnomish 
walker  of  society  women  and  confidant  of  Nancy  Reagan, 
and  with  Marina  Galesi,  wife  of  the  prominent  real-estate 
developer  Francesco  Galesi.  Mr.  Hoge  had  replaced  Mr.  Ga- 
lesi in  the  audition  after  he  flubbed  his  lines. 

Hoge  was  remarkably  composed,  considering  the  fact  that 
as  he  was  auditioning  for  this  bit  part  his  newspaper  was 
being  threatened  by  a  labor  strike  and  possible  extinction.  He 
spoke  through  perfectly  clenched  teeth.  "Bloody  fruit  flies. 
That's  what  I  call  the  press,"  said  the  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  reading  without  irony  the  lines  of  "Man"  at  the  party. 
"They  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  bloodthirsty  animals. 
But  they  are  insects,  really.  Fruit  flies." 

De  Palma  asked  the  group  to  repeat  their  lines  several 
times  into  a  video  camera.  After  an  hour,  it  was  thank  you, 
handshake,  and  they  were  gone. 

"We  could  do  something  with  the  good-looking  one,"  said 
Stalmaster.  "Doesn't  he  own  the  Daily  News  or  something?" 

When  Billy  Norwich's  account  of  the  auditions  appeared 
in  the  News  the  next  day,  Warner  Bros,  publicity  man  Rob 
Friedman  was  furious.  Friedman  did  not  want  to  see  any- 
thing about  the  movie  in  the  press  that  he  hadn't  planted 
there  himself.  He  was  convinced  that  the  person  responsible 
was  Peggy  Siegal,  the  public-relations  woman  who  had 
worked  on  seven  De  Palma  films  but  who  had  not  been  hired 
for  Bonfire.  From  the  beginning  he  had  told  De  Palma  he 
didn't  want  Peggy  Siegal  involved  with  the  movie.  "She's  a 
loose  cannon,"  he  said.  De  Palma  agreed  to  keep  her  away, 
but  did  accept  her  help  for  the  Society  People  auditions. 
After  that,  unable  to  face  telling  her  that  she  wasn't  working 
on  the  picture,  he  simply  didn't  respond  to  her  calls. 

People  were  either  amused  by  Siegal's  breathless  patter 
and  relentless  persistence  or  so  irritated  by  it  they  wouldn't 
speak  to  her.  She  had  a  tendency  to  flatter  journalists  she 
considered  important  and  to  brush  off  those  she  didn't — 
forgetting  that  cubs  may  grow  into  importance  and  might 
have  long  memories.  She'd  worked  hard  for  De  Palma  and 
gotten  him  drawerfuls  of  coverage  over  the  years.  She  didn't 
understand  why  she  hadn't  been  brought  onto  Bonfire,  and 
kept  trying  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  production,  even 
though  she  was  hurt  that  De  Palma  had  iced  her. 

By  the  time  Friedman  called  to  complain  about  the  Daily 
News  article,  Monica  Goldstein,  De  Palma's  assistant,  had 
already  heard  from  Siegal,  who  telephoned  from  an  airplane 
en  route  to  Los  Angeles.  As  usual,  she  was  frantic.  She  told 
Goldstein  to  tell  De  Palma  that  she,  Siegal,  had  told  Norwich 
he  could  come  to  the  audition  but  that — as  a  gossip  colum- 
nist— he  couldn't  write  anything  about  it.  It  apparently  hadn't 
occurred  to  Siegal  that,  since  she  wasn't  working  on  the 
film,  she  didn't  have  the  authority  to  tell  anybody  anything. 

"Has  Brian  seen  it?"  she  screamed  into  the  airplane's 
phone,  as  though  being  at  30,000  feet  required  extra  amplifi- 
cation. Siegal  began  to  read  the  article  to  Goldstein,  occa 
sionally  interrupting  herself  to  yell,  "Can  you  hear  1110'.'" 

Goldstein  cut  short  the  conversation  by  telling  Siegal  she 
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could  buy  the  News  across  the  street.  Siegal  screamed,  "I'll 
be  at  the  Hotel  Bel- Air  by  noon  if  you  need  me." 

De  Palma  walked  in  and  listened  silently  as  Goldstein  told 
him  about  the  Norwich  piece.  He  picked  up  a  schedule  in  the 
casting  room  and  saw  that  Jerry  Zipkin,  the  society  ladies' 
companion,  had  declined  an  invitation  to  return  for  a  call- 
back audition.  Nan  Kempner,  however,  was  right  on  time. 
She  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  woman  who  inspired  Tom 
Wolfe's  vision  of  women  who  didn't  believe  it  was  possible  to 
be  too  thin  or  too  rich  ('  'They  keep  themselves  so  thin  they  look 
like  X-ray  pictures,"  he  described  them). 

Nina  Griscom,  the  Revlon  spokeswoman,  model,  and 
charity  fund-raiser,  had  been  called  back  for  a  second  audi- 
tion. Griscom  was  of  indeterminate  age,  but  she  had  the 
blond  blunt  cut,  small,  even  features,  and  perpetually  girlish 
self-confidence  of  the  debutante-cheer- 
leader. Her  bright  grin  seemed  pasted 
into  place,  as  though  it  had  been  set  in 
perpetuity  at  one  party  too  many. 

De  Palma  played  Sherman.  During  the 
fruit-fly  speech  Griscom's  eyebrows 
arched  precipitously  as  she  smiled  very 
wide.  "Nina,"  De  Palma  told  her, 
"you're  doing  a  little  too  much  with 
your  face." 

Dutifully  she  shrank  the  smile  to  a 
smirk.  De  Palma,  watching  the  video 
monitor,  flubbed  his  line  and  Griscom 
giggled.  "You  certainly  won't  get  the 
part,"  she  said  with  flirtatious  self-confi- 
dence. De  Palma,  matching  her  jovial 
tone — he'd  gone  to  dancing  school  with 
women  like  Griscom — told  her  to  try  to 
read  her  lines  without  raising  her  eye- 
brows. She  did,  and  he  thanked  her  and 
told  her  she  could  go. 

"You  stay,"  he  said  to  Kempner. 

"My  hands  are  like  ice,"  the  pro- 
fessional socialite  said.  "I'm  so  ner- 
vous. I  haven't  slept  for  three  nights." 

De  Palma  smiled,  kindly.  During  these  auditions  he  alter- 
nated between  sympathetic  coach  and  cool  appraiser. 
"Didn't  you  do  any  acting  in  school?" 

Kempner  shook  her  head.  "I  was  Joseph  in  the  Christmas 
pageant  for  three  years."  She  paused  and  looked  at  him  a 
little  sadly'  "You  know,  my  dear,  I  got  married  and,  zing, 
there  was  no  thought  for  a  career." 

Jeff  Passaro  took  Kempner' s  photograph  with  a  Polaroid, 
since  the  socialites,  except  for  Alicia  Hoge,  didn't  carry  the 
standard  eight-by-ten  glossies  that  actors  always  have  with 
them.  Kempner  said,  "You  know,  Ron  Alexander  from  the 
Times  called  to  see  if  this  was  still  going  on,  so  I'm  afraid  to 
tell  you,  thece  may  be  more  on  this. 

At  that  moment  fashion  designer  Mary  McFadden  walked 
in,  sculpted  all  around;  everything  seemed  squared  off.  Her 
shiny  black  hair,  her  short-short  black  skirt,  even  her  fur 
coat.  She  was  lean  and  lithe  and  youthful  in  all  places  but  her 
face,  the  only  part  of  her  that  actually  looked  fifty  years  old. 
Kempner  and  McFadden  hugged. 
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The  two  women  auditioned  together.  Neither  seemed  to 
open  her  mouth  when  talking.  McFadden 's  speech  pattern, 
like  her  appearance,  was  blunt  and  ungiving.  When  they 
finished,  De  Palma  said  "Thank  you,"  and  left  the  room. 
McFadden  squealed,  "You  were  wonderful!" 
"I  hope  Mr.  De  Palma  thought  I  was  wonderful,"  mut- 
tered Kempner  as  she  pulled  on  her  fur  jacket  and  left  the 
room.  A  minute  later  she  returned,  saying,  "I'm  so  nervous  I 
forgot  my  bag." 

The  Sunday  Times  followed  up  on  the  "Lifestyle"  page 
with  a  tongue-in-cheek  account  of  the  try  outs.  "Clearly  the 
place  to  have  been  this  week  past  was  the  Tribeca  Film  Cen- 
ter," the  article  began.  Kempner  told  the  Times  that  she 
could  always  use  a  free  trip  to  California  and  that  Warner 
Bros,  had  promised  to  pay  for  airfare,  hotels,  and  expenses. 

Five  days  later,  Warner  Bros,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  worldwide  movie 
production  Mark  Canton  received  a 
handwritten  note  from  Joan  Tisch,  whose 
husband  is  Preston  Robert  Tisch,  former 
postmaster  general  of  the  United  States 
and  current  president  and  co-chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Loews  Corporation. 
Their  son  Steven,  a  movie  producer, 
was  a  close  friend  of  Canton's.  The 
note  was  written  in  the  friendly,  witty 
tone  that  mothers  tend  to  take  with  their 
children's  pals. 

Joan  Tisch  wrote  Canton  that  she'd 
read  about  the  auditions  "with  great  in- 
terest" and  thought  she  could  play  a 
small  part.  To  bolster  her  case,  she  as- 
sured Canton  that  Warner  Bros,  wouldn't 
have  to  provide  hotel  accommodations, 
"as  I  have  my  own"  (the  Regency),  or 
air  transportation,  "as  I  have  my 
own."  Tisch  added  that  the  movie 
company  wouldn't  even  have  to  give 
her  space  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  "as  I  have  my  own  wing." 
She  added  a  P.S.:  "Should  Nan  Kempner  need  an  under- 
study, I  am  prepared  to  lose  fifty  pounds." 

Tom  Wolfe  was  nonplussed  and  perhaps  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  the  people  he'd  written  about  with  such  nasty 
precision  were  lining  up  to  be  associated  with  the  movie 
version  of  his  book.  "I  was  surprised  ti>at  they  wanted  to  be 
in  the  movie,"  the  author  mused  as  he  ate  his  cereal  one 
morning  at  the  Carlyle  hotel.  "But  I  guess  I  underestimate 
the  ongoing  attraction  of  the  movies.  They're  so  glamor- 
ous. People  love  their  worlds  to  be  written  about,  whatever 
way  you  want  to  write  about  them,  as  long  as  the  finger 
isn't  pointed  squarely  at  them.  I've  never  gotten  as  many 
invitations  to  speak  before  Wall  Street  in  my  life  as  I  did 
after  this  book.  They  loved  the  fact  that  someone  paid 
attention." 

Wolfe  spoke  very  carefully.  "A  lot  of  these  people  obvi- 
ously love  to  be  written  about.  Remember  7  Days  magazine? 
The  best  headline  of  the  eighties  said,  YOU  went  out  last 
NIGHT.  NOBODY  WROTE  ABOUT  IT.  DO  YOU  EXIST?"  □ 
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No  wonder  Willie  Nelson  writes 

such  heartbreaking  country  anthems. 

When  the  I.R.S. 

seized  his  home  and  his  music 

and  slapped  him  with 

a  $15  million  bill  it  was  just 

the  latest  calamity  in  a  hard-lived 

(and  hard-played)  life. 

But  as  RON  ROSENBAUM  reports, 

at  least  Nelson's  Honeysuckle  woes  have 

got  him  back  out  on  the  road. 

Now  he's  pinning 

his  hopes  for  recovery  on  two 

new  albums  and  a  controversial  lawsuit — 

living  the  outlaw  myth  again 
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MY  SEARCH  FOR 
THE  LOST  PLUTONIUM  OF  SADNESS 


The  night  before  I  left  for 
South  Texas  to  join  Willie 
Nelson  as  he  went  back  on 
the  road  again  to  sing  for  the 
I.R.S..  I  had  dinner  with  a 
woman  from  L.A.  who'd 
known  him.  She  told  me  a 
fascinating  story  about  Willie 
Nelson,  lost  love,  and  the  lost  plutoni- 
um  of  sadness. 

That  wasn't  her  phrase,  "lost  pluto- 
nium,"  but  deadly  gamma  radiation  is 
what  came  to  mind  when  she  told  me 
this,  perhaps  apocryphal,  story  about  a 
secret  stash  of  Willie's  most  lethal  killer 
sad  songs. 

She  framed  the  story  by  depicting 
Willie  as  quite  the  ladies'  man  and 
heartbreaker.  Despite  his  scrawny,  pig- 
tailed  exterior,  she  said,  all  kinds  of 
women  swoon  over  him  and  not  merely 
because  he's  an  American  legend  or  be- 
cause "ladies  love  outlaws"  or  because 
of  some  irresistible  vibratory  phenome- 
non in  his  voice  and  the  emotion  of  his 
songs — although  all  of  those  factors 
certainly  contribute.  But  there's  some- 
thing more,  one  feature  he  possesses, 
she  said,  that  magnetizes  women  in  all 
walks  of  life,  from  waitresses  to  Holly- 
wood princesses. 
What's  that?  I  asked. 
"His  eyes,"  she  said,  "those  deep- 
set,  mesmerizing  eyes.  He's  got  Charlie 
Manson  eyes." 

Well,  as  they  say,  whatever  works. 
Other  women  have  confirmed  similar 
mesmerized  reactions  to  those  eyes, 
have  noted  Willie's  outlaw  sex-symbol 
appeal,  the  Hollywood  women,  the  trail 
of  broken  hearts.  (And  don't  forget  the 
woman  who  recently  accused  him  of 
breaching  his  verbal  contract  to  marry 
her — claiming,  among  other  things,  that 
Willie  made  love  to  her  for  nine  hours 
straight  in  one  session,  concluding  with 
a  spectacular  backflip.  "I'm  not  saying 
it  didn't  happen,"  Willie  told  a  report- 
er, "but  you  would' ve  thought  I'd  re- 
member at  least  the  first  four  or  five 
hours.") 

But  this  woman  from  L.A.,  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know  (not  that  position), 
said  there  was  one  woman  one  time  who 
really  broke  his  heart.  So  badly,  the  sto- 
ry goes,  that  after  she  left  him  he  took 
all  the  songs  he'd  written  for  her  and 
about  her  and  locked  them  away  in  a 


vault,  never  to  be  sung  again.  Because 
while  Willie  had  already  penned  some 
of  the  most  brilliant,  painful,  savagely 
sad  songs  there  were,  these  were  just 
too  powerful,  so  unbearably  sad  he 
couldn't  stand  to  hear  them  again,  much 
less  unleash  them  on  an  unsuspecting 
world.  They  had  to  be  locked  away  in  a 
vault,  like  emotional  plutonium,  to  pro- 
tect the  vulnerable  (including  him).  Else 
people  would  be  flying  out  of  build- 
ings so  thick  and  fast  it  would  make 
"Stormy  Monday" — the  legendary  sui- 
cide song — look  like  Another  Pleasant 
Valley  Sunday. 

O.K.,  there's  reason  to  be  cautious 
about  accepting  this  as  gospel:  it  has  a 
folkloric,  lost-treasure-tale  quality  to  it. 
But  whatever  the  literal  truth,  it  does 
define  the  thing  that's  most  distinctive 
about  Willie  Nelson's  songs,  a  quality 
that  transcends  country  music,  the  out- 
law image,  the  whole  cosmic-cowboy 
aura  about  him.  Which  is  the  way  his 
best  songs  cut  to  the  heart  like  a  sur- 
geon. His  special  genius  as  a  writer  is 
his  ability  to  evoke  not  just  sadness,  but 
dangerous  sadness.  That  for  me  was  the 
real  source  of  mystery  and  wonder; 
that's  what  I  was  hoping  to  find  in  my 
travels  with  Willie — if  not  the  lost-plu- 
tonium  songs  themselves,  then  some- 
thing about  the  primal  source  of  that 
amazing  fountain  of  sorrow. 

CRAWLING  FROM  THE  WRECK 


A  rainy  day  on  Highway  31, 
outside  Nashville.  Willie's 
on  his  way  to  Willie  World 
-officially  the  Willie  Nel- 
son &  Friends  Showcase — 
to  gaze  for  the  first  time  at 
all  the  personal  possessions 
the  I.R.S.  seized  from  him 
on  that  black  day  in  November  1990 
when  they  raided  his  Texas  homestead 
and  confiscated  everything  he  had.  All 
the  mementos  of  his  fifty-eight  years, 
all  the  pieces  of  his  life,  from  his  gold 
records  to  his  children's  bronzed  baby 
shoes,  are  now  on  display  behind  velvet 
ropes  in  a  Willie  World  exhibit  for  tour- 
ists— and  Willie  himself — to  come  gawk 
at.  (The  museum  bought  all  Willie's 
possessions  at  discount  from  the  I.R.S.) 
For  the  past  week  Willie's  been  trying 
to  live  for  the  future,  getting  out  in  the 
Honeysuckle  Rose  II,  the  tour  bus  that 
replaced  the  original  (totaled  in  a  head- 
on   collision    up    in    Nova    Scotia    last 


year),  playing  in  beer  joints  and  honky- 
tonks  for  his  hard-core  fans.  And  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  the  project 
that  is  his  last  best  hope  of  getting  out  of 
the  $15  million  hole  he's  in — two  al- 
bums made  up  of  never-before-released 
tracks  from  his  vaults,  albums  that, 
through  an  unconventional  deal  with  the 
I.R.S.  (which  now  owns  the  vaults  and 
the  tapes  therein),  he's  going  to  be  ad- 
vertising first  on  late-night  TV  and 
that,  if  that  doesn't  put  enough  of  a 
dent  in  his  debt,  will  then  go  into  rec- 
ord stores.  (In  fact,  they  should  be  hit- 
ting the  stores  soon.) 

Willie's  kept  his  spirits  up  on  the 
road  with  strenuous  attitude  control. 
"I'm  a  fanatic  about  any  type  of  nega- 
tive thinking,"  he  tells  me.  "It's  kind 
of  like,  You  better  be  happy  or  I'll 
kick  the  shit  out  of  you."  But  after 
spending  a  week  with  him  I  could  feel 
that  consciousness  of  loss  is  not  too  far 
beneath  the  positive-thinking  surface. 
And  coming  off  the  road  to  see  his  lost 
past,  now  on  exhibit  in  a  museum,  is 
going  to  be  a  challenge. 

You  can  feel  the  negative  undercur- 
rents even  in  his  sense  of  humor, 
which  for  a  moment  there  on  Highway 
31  turns  very  dark  indeed. 

Willie's  sitting  up  front  in  the  pas- 
senger seat  telling  a  joke  about  a  car 
wreck  to  his  buddies  Larry  Trader  and 
Ben  Dorsey,  his  spiritual  adviser  Jim 
Kimmel,  and  me.  It's  a  joke  prompted 
by  our  collective  near-death  experi- 
ence a  bit  earlier,  in  the  course  of  a 
wild  ride  to  a  recording  studio  in  a  car 
driven  by  an  attractive  young  woman, 
an  aspiring  Nashville  songwriter,  who 
got  so  distracted  playing  her  demo 
tape  for  Willie  that  she  almost  got  us 
all  crushed  by  an  eighteen-wheeler. 

'This  guy  is  goin'  down  the  road 
with  his  girlfriend,"  Willie  says, 
"and  she's  fool  in'  around  with  him. 
you  know.  The  guy  gets  all  fucked  up 
and  ends  up  in  a  big  ol'  car  wreck. 
Officer  arrives  on  the  scene,  sees  the 
guy  walkin'  around  in  a  daze  looking 
for  somethin'.  Asks  him  what  he's 
doin'.  Guy  says,  'I'm  lookin'  for  my 
girlfriend's  hand.' 

"  'Her  hand?  Why  her  hand?"  the 
cop  asks  him. 

"  'Cause  it's  got  my  dick  in  it ... ' 

Not  a  pretty  picture,   the  one  con- 
jured up  by  the  punch  line.   But  m  a 
way   it's  perfectly  emblematic,  com 
pressing  as  it  does  into  one  elegantly 


i") 


expressive  image  all  the  key  themes 
that  make  country  music  at  its  best, 
the  kind  of  songs  Willie  writes,  a 
gothic  mirror  of  the  wreck-strewn 
American  emotional  landscape. 
Themes  like  sex  and  death,  emascula- 
tion and  emotional  mutilation,  irrevo- 
cable loss. 

A  MEMORABLE  KISS 


after  a 
gig  at 


Can  Willie  crawl  out  of  the 
wreck  the  I.R.S.  catastrophe 
has  made  of  his  life?  And 
why  should  we  care? 
One  night,  as  the  Honey- 
suckle Rose  rolled 
north  through  the 
Louisiana  darkness 
rowdy  Saturday-night 
a  roadhouse  called 
Mudbugs  outside  New  Or- 
leans, Willie  Nelson  showed 
me  the  diary  he's  been  keep- 
ing since  the  I.R.S.  trouble 
landed  on  his  head.  It  was  in 
one  of  those  lined  composi- 
tion notebooks,  every  inch  of 
the  ruled  sheets  covered  with 
Willie's  painstaking  penman- 
ship. I  asked  him  to  read  me  a 
selection,  and  after  searching 
for  a  while  he  chose  this  one: 
"I'm  trying  to  analyze  myself 
to  see  what's  bullshit  and  what's 
real.  I  found  out  that  even  the 
bullshit  is  real .  .  .  It's  a  real  part 
of  my  personality.  It's  not  nega- 
tive; it's  just  bullshit." 

Before  we  go  any  further  I 
think  it's  worth  addressing  these  ques- 
tions: What's  real  and  what's  bullshit 
about  Willie  Nelson?  Why  should  we  be 
concerned  about  his  losses?  Isn't  he  just 


ern-swing-style  group  called  Bud  Fletch- 
er and  the  Texans.  "I  found  out  there's  no 
difference  between  a  beer  joint  and  a 
church,"  he  told  me.  "Both  sets  of  peo- 
ple I  saw  in  both  places  were  having  a 
good  time."  Both  kinds  of  music  had 
the  same  message — about  faith  and  un- 
faithfulness. "It's  just  that,"  Willie 
says,  "in  one  of  them,  the  lights  were  a 
little  darker." 

Not  long  after  that,  his  teenage  bride, 
Martha,  talked  Willie  into  moving  to 
Nashville  to  peddle  his  songs.  In  no 
time,  Willie  became  an  overnight  suc- 
cess as  a  songwriter  when,  in  quick  suc- 
cession,   Nashville   demigod   Faron 


Willies  songs 
are  a  gothic  mirror 

of  the 

wreck-strewn 

American  emotional 

>  landscape. 


with  jump  ropes  and  beat  him  with  a 
broomstick.) 

Then  there's  the  time  his  second 
wife,  Shirley,  found  out  about  Willie's 
affair  with  Connie,  the  singer  who 
would  become  his  third  wife,  when 
Shirley  accidentally  opened  the  materni- 
ty bill  for  Connie's  child  by  Willie. 

And  there's  the  one  about  the  time  in 
the  seventies  when  Willie — depressed 
at  turning  forty,  loaded  with  liquor,  and 
frustrated  at  the  way  the  straitlaced 
Nashville  music  establishment  had  re- 
jected his  attempts  to  make  the  transition 
from  songwriter  to  singer — stormed  out 
of  a  bar  and  lay  right  in  the  middle  of 
Music  Row's  main  drag,  hop- 
ing a  truck  would  run  him  over 
and  put  an  end  to  his  pain. 

Pain  which  drove  him  to  quit 
the  music  business  altogether 
at  one  point  and  become  a  pig 
farmer  in  a  little  burg  outside 
Nashville — until  even  that 
went  up  in  flames,  when  his 
little  house  on  the  hog  farm 
burned  to  the  ground. 

A  disaster  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  him  because  it  drove 
him  back  to  Texas  to  take  ref- 
uge, put  him  on  the  road  again 
down  there  playing  beer  joints 
and  honky-tonks  and  finding 
that  everything  Nashville  dis- 
dained about  him  was  loved  in 
Texas.  Where  redneck  cowboys 
and  cosmic-cowboy  hippies 
found  in  Willie's  wild  and  hairy 
outlaw  persona  the  folk  hero 
they'd  been  looking  for. 

By  the  late  seventies,  the  Austin- 
based  Outlaw  Music  movement — which 
came  to  include  other  songwriter-rebels 


Young  cut  Willie's  melancholy  classic 
"Hello  Walls";  the  immortal  Patsy 
Cline  did  the  terminally  wistful  "Cra- 
zy"; Billy  Walker  did  the  corrosively 
another  celebrity  in  a  fix,  another  coun-  depressive  "Funny,  How  Time  Slips  like  Waylon  Jennings  and  Kris  Kristof- 
try-music  crack-up?  Sure,  we  all  like  to  Away";  and  Ray  Price  made  a  hit  out  of  ferson — became  a  national  phenome- 
read  about^fallen  idols,  fallen  angels,  the  anthem  of  hedonist  fatalism,  "Night  non,  and  soon  Wil'ie  Nelson  became  a 
and  superstar  fuckups.  But  what  has  he  Life"  ("The  night  life  ain't  a  good  life  /  Beloved  National  Figure,  a  fixture  at 
done  to  deserve  our  sympathy?  But  it's  my  life").  Jimmy  Carter's  White  House,  and  an  oc- 

The  bare  facts  only  tell  part  of  the         Soon,  Willie  himself  became  a  leg-      casional  movie  star  too.  (In  The  Electric 
story.  A  Depression-era  baby  (born  in     end  of  Nashville  Nightlife:  wild  tales  of     Horseman,  he  improvised  the  immortal 

excess  in  the  whiskey,  weed,  and  wom- 
en departments  began  circulating  about 
him.  Some  of  them  were  true.  There's 
the  one  about  the  time  he  came  in  late 
from  another  woman's  bed  and  woke  up 


1933),  Willie  was  raised  by  churchgo- 
ing,  music-teacher  grandparents  after 
his  wild-at-heart  teenage  mom  ran  away 
from  the  flat  featureless  farmland  of 
Abbott,  Texas,  to  seek  excitement  on 
the  West  Coast — when  Willie  was  only 
six  months  old.  He  started  winning  gos- 
pel-singing contests  when  he  was  nine, 
and  before  long  he  was  also  playing 
beer  joints  with  polka  bands  and  a  west- 


line  "I'm  gonna  get  me  a  bottle  of  tequila 
and  one  of  those  little  keno  girls  who  can 
suck  the  chrome  off  a  trailer  hitch . ' '  The 
autobiographical  Honeysuckle  Rose,  the 
best  of  his   starring   roles,   chronicled 


to  find  that  Martha  had  literally  sewn  faithfully  the  way  his  unfaithful  life  on 

him  up  into  the  bedsheets  before  pound-  the  road  broke  up  his  marriage  to  third 

ing  on  him  with  a  whiskey  bottle.  (Mar-  wife  Connie.) 

tha  says  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerat-  By  the  eighties,  however,  the  Outlaw 

ed.  She  says  she  merely  tied  him  up  myth  itself  had  become  a  bit,  well,  in- 
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stitutionalized,  little  more  than  a  marketing  device.  Onetime 
rebels  against  the  Nashville  establishment,  Willie  and  Way- 
Ion  were  now  smiling  Kewpie-doll-like  wax  figures  in  Nash- 
ville's Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame;  Willie  had  a  big  beach 
house  in  Malibu.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  he'd  settled  down 
to  start  his  fourth  family,  with  live-in  companion  Annie 
D'Angelo,  a  makeup  artist  he  met  on  the  set  of  the  TV 
remake  of  Stagecoach.  (They  got  married  on  September  16 
in  Dallas.)  The  Outlaws  were  now  rich  and  stable  insiders, 
and  some  of  their  fans  were  beginning  to  wonder  how  much 
reality  was  left  in  the  Outlaw  Music  and  how  much  bullshit 
had  crept  in. 

And  while  there  was  a  lot  of  hype  around  him,  if  you  ask 
me  there's  something  more  than  that  to  Willie  Nelson,  some- 
thing that  gets  lost  in  all  the  good-timin'  shitkicker-chic  mys- 
tique surrounding  him.  Two  things  actually:  Willie  as  a 
writer  who  will  ultimately  be  recognized  not  only  as  a  color- 
ful character  but  also  as  a  figure  worthy  of  rank  among  the 
classic  American  songwriters,  someone  whose  brilliant  self- 
lacerating  sad  songs  transcend  the  country-music  genre 
(we're  not  talking  about  Randy  Travis  New  Traditionalist 
pap  here). 

Second:  Willie  as  a  powerful  unifying  figure  in  the  divi- 
sive racial  culture  of  the  South.  Which  brings  us  to  a  memo- 
rable kiss.  A  courageous  kiss  on  the  lips.  Between  two  men. 
-  Not  exactly  what  you  might  be  thinking,  but  it's  a  kiss 
that's  become  a  kind  of  legend  in  country-music  culture. 

It  took  place  back  in  1966,  at  a  time  when  Willie  was 
struggling  to  make  the  transition  from  songwriter  to  perform- 
er. He  had  put  together  a  package  of  acts  which  was  going  to 
tour  as  "The  Willie  Nelson  Show,"  and  he  wanted  to  in- 
clude Charlie  Pride,  an  up-and-coming  country  singer  whose 
songs  Willie  admired  but  who  was  finding  it  tough  getting 
gigs  because  he  was  black.  Back  then,  the  country-music 
scene,  particularly  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  where  "The  Wil- 
lie Nelson  Show"  was  heading,  was  still  hostile  to  any  form 
of  integration. 

In  fact,  according  to  Willie,  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
Dewey  Grooms,  the  owner  of  the  Longhorn  Ballroom  in 
Dallas,  had  proclaimed  proudly  that  no  black  singer  would 
ever  take  the  stage  at  his  honky-tonk.  The  way  Willie  tells 
me  the  story  one  night  on  the  bus,  heading  to  a  gig  at  the 
Melody  Ranch  in  Waco,  Texas,  he  makes  what  happened 
next  sound  like  it  was  just  some  spontaneous,  whiskey-in- 
spired happenstance,  although  I  suspect  there  might  have 
been  more  deliberation  than  he  likes  to  let  on. 

"One  day  Charlie  Pride  went  over  to  the  Longhorn  Ball- 
room to  listen  to  a  singer  called  Johnny  Bush.  Then  Johnny 
called  me  and  said  Charlie  was  there  in  the  audience.  And  so 
I  went  over  and  got  onstage  and  introduced  Charlie — called 
him  up  onstage." 

But  Willie  did  more  than  give  a  stage  blessing  to  the  black 
singer:  he  sealed  it  with  a  kiss.  "I  kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 
And  to  make  a  long  story  short,  before  the  night  was  over 
Dewey  was  over  there  hugging  him,  too.  And  we  all  wound 
up  at  the  motel  singing  songs  till  ten  the  next  morning,  if  I 
remember  correctly.  Dewey  passed  out  drunk  on  the  bed 
with  Charlie.  If  I'd  only  had  a  camera.  .  .  " 

Not  only  was  Willie's  kiss  a  (Continued  on  page  233) 


S  POT  LIGHT 


Thank  God 
It's  Friday! 
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n  fantasy,  we  take  on  child- 


hood anxieties,  fears,  and  guilts,"  explains  author 
Nancy  Friday,  "and  this  time  we  win."  She  should 
know.  Seven  thousand  women  told  her  their  most 
intimate  erotic  desires  for  her  new  book,  Women  on 
Top:  How  Real  Life  Has  Changed  Women's  Sexual 
Fantasies  (Simon  and  Schuster) — including,  at  the 
last  minute,  the  woman  who  was  painting  Friday's 
apartment.  "Anybody  who  enters  my  life  generally 
ends  up  in  my  books,"  she  says.  An  ultimate  guide  to 
safe  sex,  Women  on  Top  is  a  representative  sampling 
of  those  fantasies — with  Friday's  own  intercoital  in- 
terpretations and  reminiscences — and  follows  on 
the  hot  heels  of  her  other  pioneering  pop-psych 
blockbusters,  Jealousy  and  My  Mother/My  Self. 

Friday  was  writing  for  Cosmopolitan  in  the  late 
sixties  when  she  discovered  the  still-virgin  territory 
of  sexual  fantasy.  Her  first  collection,  My  Secret 
Garden,  published  in  the  heyday  of  the  women's 
movement,  was  hailed  as  a  "milestone  in  sex  re- 
porting" and  is  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  printing.  But 
unlike  Friday's  eariier  subjects,  who  were  still  hung 
up  on  the  fifties  credo  that  only  bad  girls  have 
good  sex,  the  daughters  of  the  sexual  revolution 
"look  mother  square  in  the  face  and  have  their 
orgasm  too."  Yes,  they've  come  a  long  way,  baby.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  seem  to  have  come  a  little  too  far, 
particularly  in  the  section  on  sadism.  But  the  author 
insists  that  rage  is  an  important  part  of  a  woman's 
coming  to  terms  with  her  circumstance.  Next  in  line 
for  Friday,  who  is  married  to  Wall  Street  Journal 
executive  editor  Norman  Pearlstine,  is  her  first  novel, 
which  will  doubtless  cover  some  of  the  same  issues. 
As  Friday  notes,  "Sexual  repression  never  sleeps." 
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MILLER'S 


Why  has  Arthur  Miller  decided  to  debut 
his  new  play,  The  Ride  Down  Mt.  Morgan, 
in  London?  And  why  is  it  funny? 
JAMES  KAPLAN  reports  from  Miller  s 
Connecticut  retreat  with  scenes 
from  the  playwright's  life  and  work  as 
Broadway  re-stages  his  thirty-eight-year-old 
masterwork,  The  Crucible 


v 


iants  may  be  out  of  fashion  these  days,  but  a  few  still 
walk  the  earth.  Here  is  Arthur  Miller  on  the  veranda 
of  his  big  Connecticut  farmhouse,  a  tall,  powerful  old 
man  with  long  legs,  slim  hips,  a  good-size  gut.  His 
sparse  white  hair  is  combed  back  biblically.  The  deep 
vertical  grooves  in  his  face,  famous  for  forty  years, 
look  like  civic  sculpture.  He's  talking  about  a  cast 
run-through,  last  spring,  of  his  new  play,  The  Ride 
Down  Mt.  Morgan:  "They  started  to  read  this 
thing,"  he  says  in  his  Brooklyn  gravel  voice,  "and 
we  couldn't  go  on,  it  was  so  fucking  funny.  The 
actors  began  to  just  fall  all  over  themselves.  I  tell  you 
it  was  thrilling." 

Now,  "funny"  and  "Arthur  Miller"  are  not  words 
most  people  would  automatically  put  together.  But 
The  Ride  Down  Mt.  Morgan — which  tells  the  story  of 
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A  VIEW  FROM 
THE  FARM 


Miller  and  his  wife, 

the  photographer 

Inge  Morath, 

at  their  350-acre 

Connecticut  spread. 


ouget 

the  feeling  when  you 

look  at  this 

stoic,  impenetrable  face 

that  he  understands 

everything,"  says 

Francine  du  Plessix  Gray. 


THE  MISFITS:  Miller  and  Monroe  in  1956 
on  the  day  they  married. 


Lyman  Felt,  a  bigamous  insurance  magnate  who  accidentally 
(or  maybe  not  so  accidentally)  slaloms  his  Porsche  down  a 
snow-covered  mountainside  and  winds  up  in  the  hospital, 
where  his  two  wives,  each  previously  unaware  of  the  other's 
existence,  come  to  visit  him — has  big,  rollicking  laughs  that 
a  Doc  Simon  might  envy.  Not  to  mention  the  most  un- 
Miller-like  scenario,  which  has  all  the  makings  of  sitcom,  or 
perhaps  frothy  British  farce.  And  in  fact  the  play  opens  in 
London's  West  End  this  month,  with  Tom  Conti  in  the  lead 
and  Gemma  Jones  and  Clare  Higgins  playing  the  two  wives. 
(Coincidentally,  The  Crucible  is  being  mounted  on  Broad- 
way, with  Martin  Sheen  and  Michael  York,  for  eight  weeks, 
beginning  this  month.)  Yet,  true  to  the  author,  the  play's 
heart  is  gravity  itself. 

"We  have  no  solution  to  this  problem,"  Miller  says, 
grimly,  of  his  hero's  conflict.  "We  have  an  instinctual  life, 
and  we  have  a  social  life.  We  have  mores,  and  we  have  this 
reptilian  brain."  Then,  suddenly,  his  brows  rise  and  he 
laughs,  a  surprisingly  pixieish,  two-step  sound,  tripping  up- 
ward. "What  are  you  gonna  do  about  this?"  he  growls. 

"Look,  we're  all  the  same,"  Lyman  Felt  tells  his  lawyer. 
"A  man  is  a  fourteen-room  house — in  the  bedroom  he's 
asleep  with  his  intelligent  wife,  in  the  living  room  he's  roll- 
ing around  with  some  bareass  girl,  in  the  library  he's  paying 
his  taxes,  in  the  yard  he's  raising  tomatoes,  and  in  the  cellar 
he's  making  a  bomb  to  blow  it  all  up." 

Arthur  Miller  is  a  house  of  many  rooms.  "If  you  can  do 
something  out  of  your  own  head,  you're  different  from 
anybody,"  he  says.  "Otherwise,  you  can  be  exactly  the 
same  as  everybody.  And  I  rather  think  I  am.  Excepting 
that  I  was  able  to  stand  still  and  invent  a  form.  Aside  from 
that  deformation  of  the  mind,  I'm  not  sure  there  is  that 
much  difference." 

To  stand  still  and  invent  a  form.  Coming  from  nearly  any- 
one else,  it  might  sound  unbearably  pretentious.  Coming 
from  Miller,  it  has  a  simple,  Archimedean  ring.  In  the  lava- 
tory next  to  the  office  in  Miller's  Roxbury,  Connecticut, 
house  is  a  drawing  by  his  younger  daughter,  the  actress  and 
director  Rebecca  Miller,  of  her  father  as  Archimedes,  in  a 
toga,  holding  a  carpenter's  square.  It  seems  not  too  far  off 
the  mark.  At  seventy-six,  Arthur  Miller  has  the  look  of  ele- 
mentality  about  him.  "Part  of  his  grandeur  has  to  do  with  the 
sweep  of  history  he's  endured,"  says  his  friend  Francine  du 
Plessix  Gray.  "You  get  the  feeling  when  you  look  at  this 
stoic,  impenetrable  face  that  all  of  time  has  swept  by  this 
creature,  and  that  he  understands  everything." 

But  Miller  resists  Olympia  as  he  inhabits  it.  Even  the 
name  is  two-edged:  Arthur  Miller.  It  could  be  a  trademark,  a 
byword;  it  could  also  be  your  uncle  from  Bay  Ridge.  There's 
that  adamant  Brooklyn  accent,  a  touch  of  cultivated  Old  Left 
commonness.  His  jeans  and  tennis  sneakers  are  pointedly 
dowdy.  "He  buys  a  new  pair  of  shoes  every  time  he  writes  a 
play,"  says  Gregory  Mosher,  director  of  the  Lincoln  Center 
Theater,  which  produced  Miller's  Danger:  Memory!  in  1986 

Something  about  the  set  of  his  strong  jaw  suggests  the 
pleased,  gruff  air  of  a  retired  dental  surgeon  with  a  nice 
portfolio — only,  in  this  case,  the  portfolio  consists  of  some 
of  the  greatest  drama  of  our  time.  And  its  owner  is  not  con- 
sidering retirement.  Leave  it  to  other,  more  mercurial  talents 


to  flame  out  and  die  young.  Miller  has  plenty  of  work  to  do: 
in  his  studio;  in  the  simple,  rambling  country  house  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife  of  thirty  years,  the  photographer  Inge 
Morath,  and  Morath's  ninety-four-year-old  mother,  Ma- 
thilde;  in  his  carpentry  shop;  and  on  his  tree  farm. 

"He  was  so  wonderful  with  his  hands,"  says  Linda  Lo- 
man  of  her  husband,  Willy,  in  Death  of  a  Salesman.  And, 
indeed,  Miller's  dramatic  work  is  not  only  well  crafted  but 
also  relentlessly,  if  diffractedly,  autobiographical.  Miller, 
who  builds  much  of  his  own  furniture,  is  wonderful  with  his 
hands.  "Our  household  was  never  particularly  show-bizzy," 
Rebecca  Miller  says.  "My  father  would  rather  talk  to  a 
plumber  or  a  mechanic  who's  really  exact  about  what  he 
does  than  an  artist  who  isn't  clear."  Arthur  Miller  keeps  a 
250-gallon  tank  of  diesel  fuel  for  his  Mercedes  in  his  garage. 
He  grows  his  own  vegetables.  His  big  voice  booms  over  his 
350  acres  of  rolling  farmland,  land  that  he  plants  and  mows 
himself. 

This  is  the  same  tree  farm  Miller  bought  in  1956  when  he 
had  just  married  Marilyn  Monroe.  In  a  passage  in  his 
memoir,  Timebends,  Miller  describes  a  remarkable  drive 
up  to  Roxbury  from  Manhattan  in  1960.  "[Marilyn]  had 
contacted  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  to  come  up  with  a  plan  [to 
design  a  new  house  on  the  property],"  he  writes.  "Wright, 
then  near  ninety,  promptly  curled  up  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
when  we  picked  him  up  in  Manhattan  one  gray  fall  morning, 
sleeping  soundly  the  two  hours  it  took  to  get  to  Roxbury." 

What  a  carload!  Once  they  arrived,  Wright  looked  over 
the  farm,  and  soon  delivered  his  scheme:  "a  circular  living 
room  with  a  dropped  center  surrounded  by  ovoid  columns  of 
fieldstone  some  five  feet  thick,  and  a  domed  ceiling,  the 
diameter  no  less  than  sixty  feet,  looking  out.  .  .over  a  swim- 
ming pool  seventy  feet  long  with  fieldstone  sides  that  jutted 
forth  from  the  incline  of  the  hill.  The  pool's  supporting  walls 
at  the  far  end  would  have  to  be  something  like  twenty  feet 
high,  and  to  hold  water  in  addition  to  simply  standing  there, 
they  would  require,  I  judged,  heavy  construction  on  the  or- 
der of  the  Maginot  Line." 

The  house  was  to  be  a  kind  of  shrine  to  America's  sex 
goddess;  its  grandeur  was  as  impossible  as  the  marriage  it- 
self. Miller's  tough  pragmatism  has  endured,  outlasting  the 
flightiness  of  other,  less  steady  souls — as  well  as  much  of  his 
own  idealism.  Or  did  his  very  toughness  come  from  the 
ashes  of  those  ideals?  The  playwright's  monumental  face  can 
be  as  veiled  as  his  work  is  clear.  As  Lyman  Felt  tells  us, 
"With  all  the  analysis  and  the  novels  and  the  Freuds  we're 
still  as  opaque  and  unknowable  as  some  line  of  statues  in  a 
church  wall." 

Miller  shows  me  around  the  grounds.  I  ask  where 
Wright's  pleasure  dome  was  to  have  gone;  its  would-have- 
been  co-tenant  gives  a  quick  nod  toward  the  hill.  "Over  the 
ridge  there,'1  he  says,  and  a  certain  set  of  his  mouth  shows 
me  that  this  past  is  past.  These  demons  have  been  exorcised. 
More  important  is  the  past  that  still  lives.  "Now,  see  the 
pines  and  firs  on  that  hill?"  he  says.  "Inge  and  I  planted 
those  when  she  was  pregnant  with  Rebecca.  Over  six  thou- 
sand of  them.  They  were  six  inches  high."  The  tall  trees, 
looking  as  though  they'd  been  here  forever,  sway  in  the 


wind.  Miller  puts  his  big  brown  hands  on  his  hips.  "Isn't 
that  something?"  he  says. 

We  go  down  around  his  pond  ("the  best  swimming  in 
Connecticut"),  past  a  wide,  clear  field  ("I  just  mowed  that 
two  weeks  ago;  I  borrowed  a  great  big  thirty-eight-horsepow- 
er tractor  and  did  the  whole  thing  one  afternoon"),  and  over 
another,  less  ruly  meadow  ("That's  the  next  big  job").  We 
cross  the  road  and  look  at  a  panoramic  stretch  of  farmland. 
"That's  all  mine,  up  to  the  hill,"  Miller  says,  pointing. 
"Sandy  Calder  used  to  live  over  there.  He  was  a  good 
friend."  He  presses  his  thin  lips  together  for  a  second.  "I 
miss  him." 

But  after  Miller  shows  me  his  neat  rows  of  vegetables 
("We  live  off  this  garden"),  we  find,  among  the  weeds  of 
his  compost  heap,  a  couple  of  large  acorn  squash,  as  well  as 
a  sprinkling  of  vagrant  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  corn. 
Miller's  mouth  opens  wide  in  delight.  "See,  look  at  that!" 
he  says.  "They  want  to  live!" 

Thirty  years  ago,  Arthur  Miller  was  picking  through  the 
ruins  of  his  own  life,  looking  for  a  reason  to  continue. 
His  marriage  to  Monroe  had  disintegrated;  he  hadn't 
written  for  the  stage  since  they'd  married  five  years  be- 
fore. The  world  had  taken  him  up,  as  half  of  this  fabulous 
two-headed  beast,  and  now  it  had  little  use  for  him. 

"I  was  unable  to  work  very  much  while  we  were  mar- 
ried," he  says.  "Basically,  the  only  thing  I  could  write  was 
The  Misfits.  And  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  money  out  of 
that,  but  not  all  that  much.  And  then  when  we  broke  up,  I 
was  left  with  the  taxes.  On  both  our  salaries. 

"I  was  dead  broke  by  the  time  we  parted.  My  plays 
were  bringing  in  enough  for  the  bread  and  butter.  But  I  had 
alimony.  I  had  to  pay  taxes  on  the  place  in  Roxbury.  So  it 
was  touch  and  go  there  for  a  while  until  I  got  going 
again." 

We're  sitting  in  the  studio,  a  small,  oddly  suburban-look- 
ing shingled  outbuilding,  amid  rhododendrons,  up  the  hill 
from  the  main  house.  This  is  where  he  wrote  The  Misfits— 
both  story  and  screenplay — and  After  the  Fall  and  Incident  at 
Vichy  and  The  Price.  And  The  Ride  Down  Mt.  Morgan.  The 
room — cozy  but  dim  and  dusty  (the  floor  is  dingy  lino- 
leum)— hardly  looks  like  a  font  of  theater  magic.  But  what 
would?  Whatever  form  Miller  temporarily  assumes,  theater 
monument  or  biblical  prophet  or  retired  dentist,  he  is,  at 
bottom,  an  odd  man  who  happens  to  hear,  then  transcribe, 
voices  in  his  head:  a  shy  child  of  absolute  talent. 

Before  fame,  that's  all  he  was.  It's  as  difficult  to  imagine 
America  in  1947  as  it  is  to  imagine  Miller  himself  at  that 
starting  point,  a  diffident,  ascetic  intellectual,  burning  with 
ideas,  ideals,  and  talent.  The  theater  was  alive,  if  pedestrian; 
Miller  was  living  with  his  wife,  Mafy  Slattery,  who  had  been 
his  college  sweetheart,  and  their  two  young  children,  Jane 
and  Robert,  in  a  small  apartment  in  Brooklyn  Heights.  He 
had  had  a  play  (The  Man  Who  Had  All  the  Luck)  produced  on 
Broadway,  and  in  the  wake  of  its  failure  had  written  a  novel 
(Focus)  which  garnered  respect  and  a  little  income.  His  main 
support  was  writing  for  the  radio.  When  he  finally  dared  to 
finish  another  play — he'd  promised  himself  it  would  be  his 
last  if  it  didn't  succeed — and  when  (Continued  on  page  24 J ) 
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WAITING  FOR 
BORDEAUX 


It's  time  to  shell  out 

for  the  great  late-vintage 

French  clarets 

BY  JOEL  L  FLEISHMAN 


t  had  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  Af- 
ter a  sensational  sequence  of  good-to- 
great  vintages,  Bordeaux  was  slammed 
by  a  killer  frost  the  night  of  April  20, 
1991,  literally  nipping  the  grape  blos- 
soms in  the  bud.  The  result:  sparse  flow- 
ers, erratic  pollination,  fewer  grapes. 
Most  chateaux  seem  likely  to  make 
about  half  of  their  usual  volume  of  wine. 
If  1991  turns  out  to  be  a  great  vintage,  its 
prices  will  be  astrospheric  because  of  the 
small  supply.  If  '91  proves  lackluster, 
however,  the  '89s  and  '90s  will  escalate 
in  price  because  they  will  be  the  most 
recent  available  great  vintages.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  best  time  to  consider  pur- 
chasing Bordeaux  of  the  last  few  years. 

In  early  July,  on  a  trip  to  southern 
France,  I  tasted  the  1988,  1989,  and 
1990  vintages  of  about  fifty  chateaux. 
Here  are  my  conclusions  (my  favorites 
are  marked  with  asterisks). 

The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  '90s  is 
the  Chateau  Margaux*  ($715).  It  has  an 
astonishing  nose  of  palpable  softness, 
sweetness,  and  power,  the  most  elegant 
nose  I  remember  in  any  young  wine.  In 
the  mouth  it  is  pure  sweet  anise,  rich 
blackberries,  soft  tannins,  and  cool  eu- 
calyptus— all  in  striking  balance.  The 
'89  ($915)  has  the  same  blackberry  and 
anise  flavors,  and  its  sweet,  opulent  vio- 
lets jump  out  of  the  glass.  If  Chateau 
Margaux's  reputation  as  the  goddess  of 
Bordeaux  was  ever  in  doubt,  this  pair 
would  be  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
legend  for  at  least  another  half-century. 

The  same  sculpted  elegance  of  the 
'90s  and  huge,  hot-blooded  flavors  of 
the  '89s  are  also  evident  in  Pauillac, 
which  boasts  three  of  Bordeaux's  five 


official  First  Growths.  The  1990  Cha- 
teau Latour  ($760)  is  lean,  aristocratic, 
and  intense,  showing  perfect  control  of 
its  peppery,  spicy  dry-sweet  cassis;  its 
rich  chocolate  essence  is  chastened  by 
bittersweetness.  The  1989*  ($875)  is  vo- 
luptuous, less  tempered.  At  Chateau  La- 
fite-Rothschild,  the  1990  ($760)  has  a 
fresh,  vigorous  nose  of  deep,  sweet 
plums  and  vanilla;  it  fills  the  mouth,  a 
wine  of  opulent  finesse.  The  1989* 
($995)  is  all  sweet,  sumptuous  violets 
and  intense,  focused  cassis,  amazingly 
soft  for  such  a  concentration  of  flavors. 

The  1990  Chateau  Mouton-Roth- 
schild*  ($760)  is  breathtaking  for  its 
combination  of  richness  and  restraint. 
With  a  nose  of  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
licorice — almost  toffee — and  a  taste  of 
amazing  sweet  cassis  and  plums  that  can 
only  be  called  explosive,  it  is  mouth- 
coating  and  very,  very  long.  The  1989 
($1,030)  is  fuller-bodied  and  more  vel- 
vety, though  less  elegant. 

Many  other  Pauillac  chateaux  pro- 
duced 1990s  that  I  prefer  to  their  1989s. 
Among  them:  Lynch-Bages  ($325),  Pi- 
chon-Lalande*  ($355),  Pichon-Baron* 
($350),  Haut  Batailley*  ($180),  d'Ar- 
mailhac  ($179),  and  Clerc-Milon 
($240).  The  1990  Grand-Puy  Lacoste* 
($225)  is  the  best  in  a  decade,  and  Les 
Tourelles  ($170),  the  second  wine  of  Pi- 
chon-Baron, is  a  terrific  buy. 

In  St.-Estephe,  the  1989  Cos  d'Es- 
tournel*  ($450)  proved  irresistible,  with 
a  nose  of  sweet  violets  and  black  truf- 
fles; in  the  mouth  its  lush  cassis  is 
framed  by  violet  perfume.  I  was  more 
impressed,  too,  by  the  1989s  of  Chateau 
Meyney  ($175)  and  Les  Ormes  de  Pez* 


($185)  than  by  their  1990s.  The  1990 
Chateau  de  Marbuzet  ($300),  the  second 
wine  of  Cos  d'Estournel,  however,  is 
fresher,  brighter,  and  more  supple  than 
the  1989. 

St.-Julien  has  produced  a  shimmering 
star  in  its  1990  Ducru-Beaucaillou* 
($350),  the  best  young  Ducru  I've  tasted 
in  a  decade.  Its  fruit  is  sweet  and  spicy, 
as  well  as  silky,  and  it  has  an  endless 
finish.  In  the  same  commune,  Chateau 
Talbot  has  a  better  1990  ($265)  than 
1989  ($325),  but  the  1989s  of  Gruaud- 
Larose*  ($370)  and  Leoville-Las  Cases* 
($570)  are  not  only  grander  than  their 
1990s,  but  stunningly  so. 

In  Graves,  the  1990  Chateau  La  Mis- 
sion-Haut-Brion*  ($540)  was  the  most 
massive  1990  I  tasted.  Its  ebullient 
sweet-plum,  coffee,  bittersweet-choco- 
late, and  eucalyptus  flavors  are  forceful 
and  chewy;  they  are  followed  by  a  vis- 
cous finish  of  chocolate  and  orange  rind. 
At  Haut-Brion,  the  1990*  ($730)  has  a 
fruit  taste  of  cassis,  raspberry,  chocolate, 
and  coffee  that  makes  it  sweeter  than  the 
1989  ($1,300),  but  not  as  prodigious; 
while  the  1989  is  velvet,  the  1990  is  sheer 
silk.  At  Pape-Clement,  the  1989*  ($270) 
is  richer  and  more  intense  than  the  1990. 
The  previous  year's  edition  ($280)  was 
perhaps  the  best  1988  I  found. 

In  Pomerol,  the  1990  Petrus* 
($2,000)  is  simply  astonishing:  it  has  the 
sweetest  cassis  I've  ever  tasted,  a  pow- 
erful grip,  and  a  classic  structure. 
Among  the  St.-Emilions,  the  1990  Belair 
($500)  and  Ausone*  ($920)  are  superb, 
while  I  preferred  the  1989  vintages  of  La 
Commanderie  ($144),  Haut-Corbin 
($199),  and  Clos  des  Jacobins  ($325).  D 
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But  one  thing  is  sure, 
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The  Warren  Report 

(Continued  from  page  180)  to  my  own 
creative  ability. 

N.M.:  All  right.  But  there  must  have  been 
periods  in  between  when  you  would  have 
a  lot  of  women.  If  I'm  wrong,  tell  me. 
This  is  the  popular  understanding. 
W.B.:  You  might  say  there  is  some  fire 
where  the  smoke  is  coming  from.  I'd  hate 
to  say .  .  .  It's  not  anything  that  I'm  partic- 
ularly proud  of.  Nor  ashamed  of. 
N.M.:  All  right,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Each  of 
your  relationships  came  to  an  end.  Did  they 
usually  come  to  an  end  for  the  same  rea- 
son, or  does  every  one  have  a  separate 
signature? 

W.B.:  I  don't  remember  having  stopped 
loving  any  of  the  women  that  I've  been 
close  to,  but  I'm  sure  the  way  I  loved 
them  changed.  .  .Well,  I'd  have  to  say 
that  I  don't  have  the  capacity  to  see  any 
discernible  pattern  if  there  is  one.  It  was 
never  easy  for  me  when  a  relationship  start- 
ed to  slip  apart.  They  never  ended  violently; 
it  was  always  with  a  whimper  instead  of  a 
bang  and  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
amount  of  separation  anxiety  and  sad- 
ness— well,  I  hope  it  wasn't  as  bad  on  the 
other  side,  but  it  was  always  bad  with  me. 
N.M.:  Didn't  you  ever  get  tired  of  a  wom- 
an? Didn't  any  of  them  ever  get  on  your 
nerves  or  bore  you? 

W.B.:  I  don't  remember  off  the  top — 
Maybe  I'm  blocking  it  out  because  it's  not 
pleasant.  I  don't  remember  having  been 
bored  by  any  of  the  women  that  I've  been 
involved  with. 

N.M.:  Are  you  saying  it's  very  hard  to  be 
bored  by  a  talented  actress?  You  can  be 
upset  by  a  talented  actress,  but  bored . .  .  ? 
W.B.:  Yes,  I  can  certainly  remember  be- 
ing upset  by  everyone.  But  bored,  uh,  no. 
And  I  don't  know  that  "talented  actress" 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
N.M.:  Did  you  ever  have  a  relationship 
where  you  felt  the  woman  was  trying  to 
kill  you?  That  if  you  stayed  together 
you'd  be  dead? 

W.B.:  I've,  uh,  yes,  I've  had  relation- 
ships where  I  felt  that,  and,  that,  uh,  it 
could  be  a  real  nasty  trail  if  I  stayed  on. 
But  I  can't  remember  not  thinking  that 
they  were  right  to  some  degree,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  it  was  my  fault  when  the 
problem  made  itself  apparent.  All  the 
same,  I'm  more  enslaved  by  a  relationship 
that  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  y  ars  ago,  I 
would  bet,  than  you  are,  becau  I  never 
got  a  divorce.  I  usually  have  had  .  more 
virtuous  view  of  the  women  than  ot  ;■  y- 
self,  and,  of  course,  I've  been  very  inte 
ested  in  people  who  were  actresses  by 


profession.  While  there  are  some  liabil- 
ities in  relationships  with  actresses,  the 
word,  to  me,  you  see,  is  somewhat  equat- 
ed to  womanhood.  Because  my  mother 
was  an  actress  of  sorts — she  taught  acting. 
My  mother's  mother  taught  acting.  My 
sister  is  an  actress.  I  understand  actresses; 
I  love  actresses. 

My  fantasy  about  womanhood  comes 
from  the  people  I  know.  It  comes  from  my 
mother,  from  my  sister,  from  the  women 
that  I've  loved.  And  so,  after  I  got  estab- 
lished in  films,  it  sometimes  seemed  I  had 
very  little  interest  in  making  a  movie  until 
I  was  romantically  motivated.  You  need 
and  want  that  in  order  to  build,  to  pro- 
duce, to  direct,  to  schedule,  to  act  in,  to 
finance — in  short,  to  do  anything  that  re- 
lated to  who  I  was  at  a  given  time.  For 
instance,  if  Diane  Keaton  had  not  made 
Reds,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done.  I  was  in  love  with  her  when  I  made 
that  movie,  and,  more  importantly,  before 
I  made  that  movie.  In  her,  I  saw  myriads 
of  possibilities,  and  I  liked  not  knowing 
what  the  result  would  be,  because  she's  a 
constantly  surprising  actress.  Usually,  of 
course,  she'd  bring  in  something  better 
than  I  had  imagined.  So,  it  had  to  be 
Diane,  until  it  couldn't  be  Diane,  and  then 
it  would  be  somebody  else. 

But  I  couldn't  see  it  any  other  way,  be- 
cause I  loved  Diane,  and  I  love  Diane 
now.  I  love  her  work,  and  she  makes  me 
laugh,  she  makes  me  cry,  and  in  that 
sense,  the  old  thing,  you  know:  Character 
is  Plot.  Diane  is  a  plot.  The  same  thing 
with  other  women  I've  known  well. 
You've  got  it  wrong  if  you  think  I've  of- 
ten met  women  on  movies  and  started 
some  sort  of  frivolous  affairs  with  them. 
It's  much  more  complicated.  For  instance, 
Heaven  Can  Wait.  I  don't  know  that  I 
could  have  functioned  in  that  without  Ju- 
lie Christie.  Julie  has  something  in  her 
being  that  made  that  romantic  fantasy 
work  for  me.  Now,  this  was  long  after 
my  romance  with  Julie.  But  Julie,  uh, 
was  that  ideal,  and  I  said,  "That  makes 
the  plot  work  for  me."  When  Julie  and  I 
made  Shampoo  together,  I  felt  that  Julie, 
and  Goldie  also,  made  the  picture  work 
for  me,  and  particularly  the  ending  of 
Shampoo,  with  Julie — that  was  after  our 
relationship. 

N.M.:  Well,  that  was  a  hell  of  a  good 
movie. 

W.B.:  Julie — the  integrity  in  that  face. 
That  person.  It's  never  faltered!  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  her  today,  as  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  Diane  today. 

They  did  not  choose  to  talk,  however, 
-bout  Annette  Bening.  She  might  be  too 


close  to  the  present.  That  she  was  going  to 
be  a  mother  and  the  last  tree  in  the  forest, 
Warren  Beatty,  was  going  to  be  a  father 
was  exciting  news,  but  it  was  also  to  the 
side  of  Mailer's  concealed  agenda.  He 
had  gone  out  to  the  West  Coast  on  an  un- 
declared mission  concerning  Beatty,  and 
this  mission  was  so  paramount  to  his  pur- 
.pose  that  when  he  saw  Bugsy  he  had  not 
been  ready  to  focus  on  Annette  Bening.  If 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  her  other  work,  he 
thought  by  the  evidence  of  this  film  that 
she  was  an  attractive  and  talented  actress, 
but  the  center  of  his  attention  was  the 
character  of  Bugsy  Siegel,  the  mythic 
Bugsy,  who  had  foreseen  the  future  of  Las 
Vegas,  built  its  first  gambling  palace  on  a 
mountain  of  Mafia  debt,  and  then  was 
murdered.  Warren  had  never  before 
played  a  role  remotely  like  Bugsy. 

BUGSY:  It's  a  simple  question.  Do  you  want 

to  fuck  me? 

JACK  DRAGNA:  Of  course  not. 

BUGSY:  You  sure? 

JACK:  Of  course  I'm  sure. 

BUGSY:  Do  you  want  to  rape  me? 

JACK:  This  is  crazy. 

BUGSY:  Don't  lie  to  me. 

JACK:  No. 

BUGSY:  I  said  don't  lie  to  me.  You  stole 

from  me.  Stealing  is  a  form  of  rape.  You 

wanted  to  rape  me  and  humiliate  me. 

JACK:  No.  I — 

BUGSY:  Did  you  think  you  could  get  away 

with  it? 

JACK:  I — 

BUGSY:  Did  you  think  you  could  steal  money 

from  me,  from  us,  from  Meyer  Lansky  and 

Charlie  Luciano  and  me,  that  you  could  rape 

us  and  humiliate  us  and  get  away  with  it? 

JACK:  No.  I'm — 

BUGSY:  Don't  lie  to  me. 

JACK:  I'm  not  lying. 

BUGSY:  You're  not  lying?  That  means  you 

raped  us  even  though  you  thought  we  would 

catch  you. 

JACK:  No.  It  wasn't  like  that. 

BUGSY:  What  was  it  like? 

JACK:  I— 

BUGSY:  You  want  to  change  your  answer? 

It's  a  simple  question.  Did  you  think  you 

would  get  away  with  it  or  not? 

JACK:  I — 

BUGSY:  Did  you  or  not?  Did  you  or  not? 

JACK:  I'll  never  do  it  again.  I  promise 

BUGSY:  You'll  never  what?  You'll  never  do 

it  again?  What  makes  you  think  I  won't  kill 

you  right  here  in  this  room? 

JACK:  I  beg  you,  Ben.  Don't  do  it. 

BUGSY:  You  wanna  kill  me?  You  wanl  ;m 

other  chance?  [Jack  hesitates.]  You  caul 

No  one  can.  I  can't  kill  me. 

Bugsy  pulls  out  his  gun.  Opens  the  barrel. 
removes  five  bullets  so  thai  only  one  re- 
mains;   twirls   the    barrel   around    without 
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The  Warren  Report 

looking  at  it,  locks  it  back  in,  pushes  it 
against  his  own  temple,  squeezes  the  trig- 
ger. A  click  is  heard  but  no  shot  is  fired. 
BUGSY:  See?  [Bugsy  opens  the  barrel,  twirls 
it  again.  Closes  it  and  hands  it  to  Jack.]  You 
want  to  try  it?  Go  ahead.  Go  ahead!  Try  it! 
Try  it. 

JACK:  I  can't.  I — 

BUGSY:  Can't?  Why  not?  You  afraid  to 
die?   .  .  Crawl! 

JACK:  What? 

Suddenly,  Bugsy  grabs  Jack  by  the  ear, 
hurls  him  to  the  ground  violently.  As  Bugsy 
acts,  he  speaks  with  wild  frenzy. 
BUGSY:  Crawl  around  this  room  and  bark 
like  the  dog  you  wish  you  were  decent 
enough  to  be. 
JACK:  Look,  I — 

BUGSY:  [With  quiet,  psychotic  rage]  Do  it. 
JACK:    Bow-wow!    Bow-wow!    Bow-wow! 
Woof.  Woof-woof.  Woof. 
BUGSY:   Stay   down   there.    Oink   like   the 
treacherous,  devious  pig  you  are. 
JACK:  I  can't.  I — 
BUGSY:  Do  it! 

Jack  crawls. 
JACK:  Oink.  Oink.  Oink.  Oink.  Oink-oink. 
Oink. 

BUGSY:    Stand   up.    [Jack   stands;   doesn't 
know  what  to  do.]  Now  go  home,  get  the 
money  you  stole  and  bring  it  to  me. 
JACK:  Thank  you,  Ben.  You  can  count  on 
me  for  anything. 

BUGSY:  [With  an  odd  half-smile]  Yeah? 
We'll  see.  Everybody  needs  a  fresh  start 
once  in  a  while. 

Warren  had  done  Clyde  Barrow  in  Bon- 
nie and  Clyde,  and  he  had  played  a  dark 
and  meanspirited  Italian  gigolo  in  The  Ro- 
man Spring  of  Mrs.  Stone  and  brought  it 
off  with  brilliance.  He  had  played  a  tough 
gambler  in  McCabe  and  Mrs.  Miller,  a 
tough  journalist  in  The  Parallax  View,  a 
dumb  con  man  in  The  Fortune,  a  sup- 
pressed psychotic  in  Lilith,  a  powerful 
country  boy  in  Splendor  in  the  Grass,  a 
stud  approaching  burnout  in  Shampoo,  but 
in  none  of  his  roles  had  he  ever  committed 
himself  past  all  return.  He  had  always 
been  a  very  good  actor  with  the  protection 
of  a  lifeline — his  exceptional  good  looks. 
The  question  had  remained,  however, 
whether  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  im- 
merse himself  in  a  role  so  profoundly  that 
the  results  might  be  wholly  unforeseen. 
He  had  never,  for  example,  engaged  the 
kind  of  chance  Dennis  Hopper  took  in 
Blue  Velvet,  or  De  Niro  in  Raging  Bull. 

If  one  looked  to  his  largest  achieve- 
ments, they  were  as  producer  and  direc- 
tor. As  producer,  he  had  assumed  the 
formidable  risk  of  mixing  farce  and  vio- 
lence in  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  The  picture 


was  nearly  slaughtered  at  the  box  office 
thanks  to  a  bad  review  in  The  New  York 
Times  by  a  biliously  disoriented  Bosley 
Crowther.  A  huge  box  office,  ten  Acade- 
my Award  nominations,  and  two  Oscars 
would  follow,  but  only  after  the  long  dark 
night  of  a  bad  first  week.  Beatty  would 
take  his  chances  again  in  Shampoo  (four 
nominations),  which  he  wrote  with  Robert 
Towne  and  produced,  but  the  size  of  his 
ambition  and  his  intelligence  as  a  movie- 
maker might  be  best  measured  by  Reds. 
Who  else  in  America  had  dared  to  pro- 
duce and  direct  a  film  so  monumental  in 
scope  and  so  avowedly  sympathetic  to  the 
early  aspects  of  Communism?  As  a  direc- 
tor, as  a  producer,  as  a  screenwriter,  he 
had  been  more  than  bold.  Not,  however, 
as  an  actor.  He  had  never  let  go  of  the 
lifeline. 

W.B.:  As  a  director,  you  want  to  be  in 
control,  but  if  you're  any  good,  you  want 
to  be  a  little  bit  out  of  control  of  being  in 
control.  Whereas  if  you're  an  actor, 
you're  trying  as  hard  as  you  can  to  be  out 
of  control  all  the  while  that  you  also  have 
to  be  in  control  of  being  out  of  control . 

Different  actors  decide  how  far  out  they 
will  go  before  they  exercise  that  last  re- 
straint. Beatty,  like  most  major  film  stars 
with  large  skills,  much  lore,  and  highly 
dependable  talent,  had  invariably  been 
conservative.  But  now,  in  Bugsy,  the  ac- 
tor had  cut  loose.  Committing  himself  to  a 
highly  honed  edge  of  icy  violence  in  an 
uncompromising  script  by  James  Toback 
(whose  subtext  would  suggest  that  mani- 
acs and  psychopaths  are  but  one  tragic 
warp  away  from  creative  insight),  Warren 
Beatty  created  a  Bugsy  Siegel  that  took 
over  the  screen.  He  had  not  directed — that 
had  been  deftly  accomplished  by  Barry 
Levinson  in  a  film  as  different  from  his 
last  picture,  Avalon,  as  Taxi  Driver  is 
from  On  Golden  Pond — and  perhaps  that 
had  freed  Beatty  to  get  out  on  the  edge  of 
being  out  of  control. 

How  very  good  a  film  it  might  be,  one 
could  not  yet  measure.  Bugsy  was  still  an 
assemblage  sixteen  to  eighteen  weeks 
away  from  final  editing;  the  music  was  yet 
to  be  added.  That  condition  is  about  equal 
to  the  first  draft  of  a  novel.  Nonetheless,  it 
was  good  enough  to  hold  one's  attention 
for  two  and  a  half  hours  sitting  alone  in  a 
viewing  room,  and  that  says  a  great  deal, 
since  one  of  the  oldest  maxims  in  movie- 
making is  that  no  film  is  ever  as  good  as 
its  rushes,  nor  as  bad  as  its  first  assem- 
blage. Bugsy  may  yet  be  one  of  the  best 
films  of  the  year. 

Beatty,  however,  was  singularly  non- 


committal about  his  own  relation  to  the 
work.  This  time,  the  colloquy  did  not 
flourish. 

W.B.:  You're  pulling  me  down  a  road  by 
asking,  "Is  there  social  value  in  BugsyV' 
I  must  tell  you,  that  was  of  no  concern  to 
me.  I'm  an  actor,  and  Bugsy  was  an  inter- 
esting man  who  was  crazy.  I  think  there's 
a  time  in  acting  when  you  have  to  forget 
about  the  politics  of  it,  particularly  if 
you've  led  a  kind  of  political  life,  because 
you  can  become  so  constipated.  So  you 
finally  say,  "O.K.,  let  me  show  you  a 
side  that  all  of  us  have  to  some  extent  or 
another."  But  I  don't  think  I'm  very 
much  like  Bugsy  Siegel,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  like  the  idea  of  playing  him.  In 
studying  a  character  and  getting  to  know 
what  a  person  is,  what  he  is  comes  out  of 
what  he  does.  If  you  can  do  what  he  does, 
do  it. 

N.M.:  There  are  actors  who  need  three 
hours  to  get  ready  each  day  for  a  role. 
There  are  actors  who  find  their  role  in  two 
minutes.  They  appropriate  the  soul  of  the 
person  they're  playing.  They  make  a  little 
leap  and  they're  in  someone  else's  soul. 
Have  you  ever  had  that  feeling  while  act- 
ing? That  you're  no  longer  yourself  but 
someone  else? 

W.B.:  When  you're  talking  about  some- 
one who's  very  far  away  from  you,  the 
leap  is.  .  .it's  very  liberating,  because  the 
embarrassment  goes.  I  know  I'm  not 
Bugsy;  most  people  know  I'm  not  Bugsy, 
so  I  can  make  believe.  Acting  is  only  do- 
ing things,  right?  You're  just  doing 
things.  If  you  can  do  something,  then 
that's  it. 

N.M.:  I  don't  believe  it.  Sometimes,  in 
acting,  one  has  extraordinary  experiences. 
One  feels  one  has  entered  another — that 
the  role  is  out  there  like  a  wandering  soul 
and  you  leap  into  it.  I  say  there  are  actors 
who  get  the  role  by  spiritual  induction. 
Certain  mimics  don't  build  up  to  a  set  of 
actions  that  will  create  the  character;  they 
start  with  the  character.  They're  inspired 
.  .  .the  essence  precedes  the  existence. 
W.B.:  There  is  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Delsarte  school  of  acting.  From  the  out- 
side in.  O.K.,  sooner  or  later,  if  I  keep 
giving  you  the  outside,  I  have  to  fill  it  in. 
N.M.:  I'm  not  talking  about  that.  I'm 
talking  about  getting  the  inside  and  the 
outside  at  once.  I  think  actors  become  ac- 
tors because  they're  in  contact  with  some- 
thing that  is  not  classifiable.  There  were 
moments  in  Bugsy  when  you  were  out  of 
my  register  of  comprehension  of  you. 
That's  exciting. 

W.B.:  Yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  it's  fun. 
Do  you  see  a  social  value  in  it? 
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N.M.:  WuvkBugsy  shows  how  easy  killing 

is  once  one  gets  to  be  a  killer.  One  of  the 
fears  I  have  about  American  life  is  that 
killing  is  going  to  take  off.  If  we  ever  solve 
the  drug  problem  by  cutting  off  the  supply 
entirely — a  highly  unlikely  proposition! — 
what  you  might  get  then  is  an  epidemic  of 
murder.  That  will  become  the  high. 

Which  delivers  us  to  the  buried  agenda. 
Our  author  looked  upon  Bugsy  as  a  dra- 
matic step  in  Beatty's  career  which  might 
encourage  the  movie  man  to  take  larger 
steps.  Indeed,  he  had  already.  There  were 
some  who  could  argue,  and  Mailer  was 
one  of  them,  that  the  search  for  extremes 
in  oneself  had  certainly  come  to  life  on 
the  screen  in  the  person  of  Benjamin 
"Bugsy"  Siegel.  Perhaps  that  had  also 
opened  the  door  which  leads  to  father- 
hood. Dialectics  may  be  more  useful  for 
comprehending  the  psyche  than  for  ana- 
lyzing society!  Good  and  well.  Mailer  had 
an  ambitious  agenda  for  Warren  Beatty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  1980 
when  Norman  Mailer  would  be  get- 
ting married  for  the  sixth  time,  he  sat  up 
in  bed,  put  his  feet  on  the  floor,  and  said 
to  the  bride-to-be,  nee  Barbara  Davis, 
now  Norris  Church,  "You  know,  all  I 
ever  wanted  out  of  life  was  to  be  free  and 
alone  in  Paris." 

She  had  been  a  Wilhelmina  model,  a 
big,  beautiful  redheaded  country  girl  from 
Arkansas  with  funds  of  common  sense,  so 
she  knew  it  was  not  unnatural  for  a  man 
who  has  been  married  many  times  to  be 
miserable  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

"Look,"  she  said  gently,  "suppose 
you  were  free  and  alone  in  Paris.  You'd 
meet  a  girl  and  fall  in  love  and  live  with 
her.  You  know  how  you  are,  honey.  She 
would  get  pregnant  and  you  would  marry 
her.  Then  you  wouldn't  be  free  and  alone 
in  Paris  anymore." 

His  mood  lifted.  She  was  right.  His 
sixth  wife  would  be  wise,  and  it  was  his 
fate  to  get  married. 

They  had  been  together  now  for  sixteen 
years  and  he  could  still  say  they  loved 
each  other,  but  there  were  times  when  the 
friction  of  marriage  would  prevail  and  her 
cautious  mind,  so  much  at  odds  with  his 
dialectical  extravagances,  would  proceed 
to  infuriate  him. 

She  had,  after  all,  one  dreadful  habit. 
She  read  best-sellers  in  bed.  "You  are  the 
reincarnation  of  Mark  Twain's  w  '•:•."  he 
would  tell  her  whenever  her  stubborn 
common  sense  worked  against  his  joy  in 


intellectual  hyperbole.  Mark  Twain's 
wife! — the  literary  symbol  for  a  century 
of  propriety  grinding  down  talent.  Legend 
has  it  that  Twain's  wife  said,  "Sam,  don't 
write  a  novel  about  the  Mississippi — it's  a 
dirty  river  and  ruffians  congregate  on  its 
banks." 

So  Norman  Mailer  and  Norris  Church 
had  a  war  in  early  June  1991  about  the 
upcoming  evenings  he  would  spend  on  the 
Coast  with  Warren  Beatty.  As  he  made 
the  mistake  of  admitting  to  his  spouse,  he 
was  going  to  talk  to  the  movie  star  about 
running  for  president. 

'  'That  is  the  stupidest  idea  I  ever  heard, ' ' 
she  said.  "Warren  Beatty  for  president? 
You  will  make  a  fool  of  yourself." 

"Will  you  leave  it  to  me?" 

"You  can't  get  into  something  that  ri- 
diculous. If  poor  Gary  Hart  had  to  step  out 
of  the  race  because  he  got  caught  once, 
what  do  you  think  will  happen  to  Warren 
once  his  women  start  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork?" 

"If  Ronald  Reagan  could  lead  us  down 
the  garden  path  for  eight  years,  let's  at 
least  put  a  couple  of  talented  actors  into  a 
contest.  Warren  Beatty  for  the  Democrats, 
Clint  Eastwood  for  the  Republicans." 

"Go  right  ahead,"  she  said.  "Every- 
body is  waiting  for  you  to  do  something 
stupid." 

He  did  not  come  out  on  top  of  such 
debates.  They  ended,  at  best,  in  draws. 
He  told  her  once  that  her  tombstone  ought 
to  read,  i  should  never  have  let  him 

WIN  AN  ARGUMENT. 

Actually,  for  all  he  knew,  Clint 
Eastwood  was  a  Democrat.  Besides,  it 
could  hardly  matter.  The  thought  of  either 
man  receiving  a  nomination  was  so  im- 
probable that  a  presidential  contest  be- 
tween the  two  barely  qualified  as  a 
metaphor. 

Nonetheless,  he  had  been  thinking 
about  just  such  a  contest  for  years.  Some- 
where back  in  the  early  eighties,  he  had 
interviewed  Clint  Eastwood  and  been  im- 
pressed with  the  star's  character.  One 
would  trust  him  even  when  one  did  not 
agree  with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view Mailer  did  ask  Eastwood  if  he  had 
presidential  ambitions,  and  the  actor, 
while  conceivably  pleased  by  the  ques- 
tion, replied,  of  course,  in  the  negative.  A 
few  months  after  the  cover  story  ap- 
peared, however,  Ronald  Reagan  agreed 
to  an  interview  for  the  same  magazine 
(Parade — 40  million  readers),  and  Rea- 
gan was  soon  pictured  on  the  same  cover 
pumping  iron.  Mailer  would  never  rid 
himself  of  the  suspicion  that  Ronnie  read 
little  else  but  Parade  and  was  a  hint  wor- 
ried by  Clint.  Such  a  fear  would  not  seem 


absurd  to  Ronald  Reagan.  Who  better 
than  him  knew  how  little  it  took  within  to 
fill  the  role?  And  Eastwood  was  a  man 
you  could  cast  for  president  in  a  serious 
movie.  For  that  matter,  he  later  ran  for 
mayor  of  Carmel  and  was  elected. 

Mailer  took  up  the  theme  occasionally 
on  the  lecture  circuit.  All  through  the 
eighties,  when  asked  whom  he  would  like 
to  see  as  candidates,  he  would  reply, 
"Warren  Beatty  for  the  Democrats;  Clint 
Eastwood  for  the  Republicans,"  and  an 
unmistakable  current  of  happiness  was  in 
the  audience's  mirth.  While  they  knew  it 
was  impossible,  and  assumed  that  Mailer 
was  looking  to  entertain  them,  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  thought. 

Ronald  Reagan  had  shown  the  way.  A 
president  of  the  United  States  did  not  have 
to  be  an  expert.  He  did  not,  in  fact,  even 
have  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
If  television  was  a  national  addiction,  then 
it  behooved  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  bring,  instead,  a  little  daily  mag- 
netism to  the  role.  He  was,  after  all,  the 
leading  man  in  America's  number-one 
soap  opera.  Ponder  it.  The  perils  and  for- 
tunes of  the  American  nation  have  be- 
come a  collective  narrative  to  absorb  us 
more  and  more,  and  we  are  always  seek- 
ing a  leader  to  make  the  drama  more  com- 
pelling, and  thereby  give  us  a  little  more 
interest  in  life.  Ronald  Reagan  was  one 
captain  of  the  ship  of  state  who  liked  to 
sleep  while  his  crew  was  gorging  on  the 
ship's  stores,  but  Ronnie  was  always 
awake  when  the  media  lights  came  up  on 
the  bridge.  Picayune  may  have  been  his 
larger  dimensions,  but  all  too  many 
Americans  loved  him  because  he  gave 
them  what  they  needed  on  that  malignant 
little  screen  where  the  family  gathered. 
Hope  was  the  subtext,  and  Ronnie,  with 
the  sly  instincts  of  a  B-movie  actor,  knew 
all  about  sentimentality,  country,  Hag, 
dogs.  Mother,  children,  loyalty  to  the 
cause,  cavalry,  and  gather-thc-wagons- 
round.  Not  only  were  those  all  the  senti- 
ments you  needed,  but  indeed  you  were 
better  off  if  you  attached  those  concepts  to 
no  logic  and  no  ascertainable  facts.  The 
game  went  on  for  eight  years:  nobody 
could  say  just  when  the  machine  went  tilt. 
The  nation,  however,  now  had  a  malady 
without  a  name. 

Norman  Mailer,  who  rarely  called  on 
his  modesty  machine,  had  come  up  with 
no  less  than  a  name  for  this  malaise.  It 
was  lividity. 

W.B.:  An  actor  whom  I  won't  name  said 
to  me  last  year — quite  an  important  man, 
not  someone  that  I'm  very  close  to.  so  you 
can't  guess  who  it  is — he  said  to  me,  "Al- 
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cohol  really  saved  my  life.  .  .the  eight,  ten 
years  I  was  drunk." 

N.M.:  Alcohol  saves  a  lot  of  people's 
lives;  that's  why  it's  so  hard  to  give  up.  A 
lot  of  people  drink  to  get  close  to  some 
kind  of  mood  again.  We  need  a  drink 
when  we're  a  thousand  leagues  beyond  a 
mood,  when  we  can't  get  into  any  kind  of 
mood  at  all.  Then,  even  if  we  drink  and 
begin  to  feel  tragic,  that's  better  than  not 
being  in  any  mood  at  all. 

li-vid'-i-ty,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being 

livid. 

liv'-id,  adj.  1 .  discolored  by  a  bruise;  2. 

grayish-blue;  lead-colored;  as  livid  with 

rage. 

Yes,  lividity  could  serve  as  the  name 
for  a  malady  whose  first  symptom  was  to 
linger  in  a  mood  that  produced  the  inca- 
pacity to  get  into  a  better  mood;  multitudi- 
nous were  the  social  and  economic  pro- 
cesses that  went  into  it.  Like  the  ghost  of 
a  crime  unrequited  by  punishment,  livid- 
ity was  everywhere — in  one's  fingertips  at 
an  outdoor  cocktail  party  when  the  drinks 
came  in  plastic  glasses.  Lividity  was  in 
the  downturn  of  one's  mood  every  time 
one  looked  at  a  faceless  high-rise  office 
building,  which  offered  nothing  to  the 
man  on  the  street  but  a  sense  of  abstract 
power,  someone  else's  power. 

Lividity  oozed  out  of  the  offices  filled 
with  computers  and  fluorescent  lights.  Li- 
vidity was  in  the  homogenization  of  every 
American  city  until,  in  most  cases,  you 
could  not  tell  which  major  American  city 
you  were  in  any  longer.  Lividity  was 
strip-mining  the  topography  of  nature  with 
superhighways  that  screened  you  from  the 
land  through  which  you  passed  and  in- 
formed you  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
next  stop  at  a  fast-food  factory.  Lividity 
was  shopping  malls.  Lividity  was  a  part  of 
everything  unhappy  that  had  happened  to 
America  since  the  Second  World  War: 
television,  the  ravages  of  jet  lag,  the  hol- 
low in  your  gut  left  by  antibiotics,  the 
dead  Latinate  formulations  used  in  politi- 
cal correctness,  and  the  indefinable  de- 
pression that  came  from  paying  too  much 
for  a  product  that  was  not  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be.  Li\  idity  was  the  sum  of  all  the 
bad,  flat  moods  that  coagulated  into  a  skin 
that  insulated  one  from  the  ability  to  re- 
turn to  a  good  mood  and  modulate  that 
mood  into  another  mood.  Lividit  was 
equal  to  a  curse  preventing  any  and  every 
mood  from  accompanying  one's  daily  ex- 
pedition  through    life,    and    it    lay   over 


America  like  air  pollution,  which,  for  that 
matter,  was  nature's  objective  correlative 
for  lividity. 

No  wonder  the  nation  had  welcomed 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  had  offered 
an  escape  from  the  daily  psychic  smog.  It 
had  opened  the  citizens  to  new  moods.  It 
had  fructified  the  stale  vats  of  television. 
It  had  even  lifted  for  a  few  weeks  the  un- 
spoken fear  in  American  life  that  drug  ad- 
diction and  murderous  drug  wars  were  an 
expression  of  a  conceivably  more  terrify- 
ing condition — young  people  ready  to  kill 
in  order  to  break  through  lividity. 

It  was  evident  that  if  the  situation  was 
as  dire  as  Mailer  feared,  its  roots  went  too 
deep  for  any  politician.  No  one  could  con- 
tend with  it  unless  the  dispositions  of  his- 
tory were  ready  to  move  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. When  that  time  came,  a  new  man 
might  be  more  useful  than  a  familiar  face, 
for  only  a  new  man  could  begin  to  express 
some  of  the  new  ideas  that  were  neces- 
sary. Mailer  had  begun  to  think  of  Warren 
Beatty.  He  hardly  knew  him,  but,  with 
reservations,  he  respected  him.  Beatty  had 
been  active  in  presidential  campaigns 
since  1968,  when  he  worked  for  Bobby 
Kennedy;  he  had  been  part  of  McGov- 
ern's  campaign  staff  in  '72,  on  a  serious 
and  near-to-equal  footing  with  Gary  Hart 
and  Frank  Mankiewicz.  As  Shampoo,  in 
1975,  and  Heaven  Can  Wait,  in  1978, 
brought  in  startlingly  large  returns  at  the 
box  office,  the  reflection  of  such  success 
became  one  more  factor  in  encouraging 
other  people  to  talk  about  Beatty  running 
for  public  office.  After  1974,  when  Rea- 
gan chose  not  to  serve  again  as  governor 
of  California,  a  private  poll  showed  that 
Beatty  was  the  leading  candidate  among 
Democrats  for  the  seat  in  Sacramento. 

It  was  Mailer's  opinion  that  if  Beatty 
entered  the  Democratic  presidential  pri- 
maries in  1992  the  media  would  take  care 
of  his  credibility  automatically.  "Is  War- 
ren Beatty  a  bona  fide  candidate?"  would 
be  the  leads  in  feature  stories,  and  the  act 
of  asking  the  question  would,  by  the  illog- 
ical laws  of  media  logic,  move  the  answer 
to  the  affirmative. 

N.M.:  If  I  came  out  here  to  ask  you  to  run 
for  president,  I  also  suspect  that  you  have 
lived  with  the  thought  and  given  it  up. 
You  wouldn't  mind  being  anointed,  but 
you  don't  want  to  go  through  the  horror  of 
campaigning. 

W.B.:  The  horror?  That's  nothing  but 
fun.  Going  out  and  shaking  the  hands — 
that's  fun.  Shaking  the  heads — that's  real- 
ly what's  fun.  That's  politics.  But  govern- 
ing is  something  else.  There's  nothing 
glamorous   about   government.    There's 


something  very  libidinous  about  politics. 
But  government  is  a  compromise  in  which 
everyone  loses  something  and  gets  angry 
at  you  without  seeing  the  result  can  be  for 
the  common  good. 

What  you  need  to  talk  about  is  how 
much  preparation  it  takes.  If  you  want  to 
be  president,  you  have  to  know,  basically, 
how  to  manage  the  economy,  how  to 
manage  defense,  how  to. .  . 
N.M.:  I  don't  agree.  I  think  you  have  to 
know  which  of  your  experts  is  making 
sense  at  any  given  moment.  It  doesn't 
come  from  knowledge  but  from  some- 
thing deeper.  No  one  knew  government 
better  than  Lyndon  Johnson.  What  he 
didn't  understand  was  history.  He  took 
Communism  seriously  because  he  never 
spent  a  moment  of  his  life  thinking  about 
it.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  come  to  cer- 
tain conclusions,  such  as:  Maybe  Commu- 
nism can't  work  in  advanced  countries; 
it's  not  a  real  threat. 

W.B.:  Forget  history.  All  Johnson  needed 
was  to  wait  for  an  elevator  in  the  Metro- 
pole  Hotel  in  Moscow. 
N.M.:  One  of  the  fascinating  things  in  the 
U.S.  is  the  way  this  country  believed  that 
if  we  stopped  fighting  Reds  for  just  one 
moment  the  Communists  were  going  to 
succeed.  We  never  believed  in  capitalism 
all  these  years.  I  think  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  we've  violated  it  so. 
W.B.:  Yes,  both  countries  secretly  feared 
the  grass  was  greener  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  without  the  Russians  to  fight,  we 
have  to  find  out  how  to  make  capitalism 
work,  really  work,  for  everyone.  I  think  it 
can,  you  know. 

N.M.:  All  right,  you  for  president:  my 
feeling  is,  yes,  if  you  can  take  on  the 
question  of  your  national  reputation. 
W.B.:  That's  not  the  problem. 
N.M.:  The  hell  it's  not!  If  they  slaugh- 
tered Gary  Hart,  what  would  they  do 
to  you? 

W.B.:  I,  I,  I,  I.  .  I  am  the  only  guy  who 
hasn't  cheated  on  his  wife.  .  .No,  that's 
not  the  problem. 

N.M.:  If  Gary  Hart  had  possessed  a  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind,  he  could  have  said. 
"I've  lived  in  marriage,  I've  loved  my 
wife,  I've  cheated  on  her,  yes,  it  hap- 
pened. Marriage  is  the  most  difficult  sin- 
gle human  relationship  of  them  all,  the 
most  sacramental,  and  the  most  difficult. 
And  I  fell  from  grace." 

Many  people  would  have  said  to  them- 
selves, "Yes,  yes,  it's  true  for  me  .is 
well."  He  could  have  done  it  in  such  ;i 
way  that  he  would  have  seemed  more  hu- 
man than  the  other  candidates.  Of  course, 
he  would  have  been  more  human  il  lie 
could  have  done  it. 
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Concerning  you.  however,  people  say, 
"That  son  of  a  bitch  has  been  screwing 
beautiful  women  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  never  bit  the  bullet,  never  went  into 
the  pits,  never  fought  those  trench  wars  in 
marriage."  That  would  be  your  obstacle. 
Envy.  They  envy  you. 
W.B.:  Well,  let's  put  that  to  the  side. 
N.M.:  [Laughing]  Thanks  a  lot! 
W . B . :  Wei  1 ,  look .  I' m  not  ashamed  of  my 
love  life.  I  don't  have  anything  to  hide. 
Discreet  isn't  dishonest.  I  haven't  been 
hypocritical  about  it. 
N.M.:O.K.  O.K.  for  now. 
W.B.:  One  thing  I  have  learned,  because 
I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  politics  for 
twenty-three  years,  is  that,  while  it  would 
be  nice  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  stand 
for  something,  we  are  doing  patchwork 
nonsense,  junior-Republican  silliness. 
The  Democrats  are  a  hopeless  case  until 
some  major  new  notion  takes  flight,  and  it 
could  be  that  major  new  notions  cannot 
take  flight  with  anyone  who  has  been 
trained  in  a  conventional  way.  New  no- 
tions won't  come  from  careerists  who've 
been  getting  elected  by  pandering  to  what 
they've  been  told  is  public  opinion.  More 
likely,  solutions  will  come  from  a  citizen 
willing  to  confront  public  opinion  and  en- 
lighten it.  Someone  who  risks  losing. 
We're  surrounded  by  careerist  politicians 
who  don't  want  to  put  their  careers  on  the 
line  to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  What's 
always  struck  me  about  the  identity  of  this 
kind  of  politician  is  that  he's  like  an  actor 
who  has  committed  to  a  long-term  con- 
tract in  a  daytime  soap  opera.  He  has  to 
keep  that  identity  in  order  to  keep  his  au- 
dience. So  he  plays  the  same  part,  year  in, 
year  out,  and  it's  not  even  himself. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  certainly  not 
trained  conventionally,  but  there  was  a 
major  new  notion  involved,  new  in  our 
time  anyway:  right-wing  conservatism. 
Liberalism  had  spent  itself. 
N.M.:  Reagan  didn't  have  any  new  idea;  he 
just  said  that  the  Free  Market  Is  an  Unmiti- 
gated Good.  Anything  that  gets  in  the  way 
is  an  Unmitigated  Evil. 
W.B.:  What's  the  new  idea  for  Democrats? 
N.M.:  That  our  purpose  here  on  earth  is  to 
take  care  of  those  who  are  weaker  than  us. 
W.B.:  That's  a  new  idea?  Pretty  hard  to 
sell  that  now. 

N.M.:  Ripping  off  the  economy,  which  is 
what  the  Republicans  have  been  doing  for 
ten  years,  is  not  what  it's  all  about,  either. 
Why,  it  isn't  even  capitalism. 
W.B.:  I  said  it's  pretty  hard  to  sell  that 
now.  I  don't  say  you  can't  reach  people 


with  it  next  year.  Or  in  five  years.  Some- 
day we'll  be  able  to.  Because  in  order  to 
take  care  of  myself,  I'm  going  to  have  to 
take  care  of  you.  That  you  can  sell.  You 
can  say:  I  have  to  make  peace  with  you;  I 
have  to  love  you;  I  have  to  take  care  of 
you;  I  have  to  take  care  of  your  mother. 
You  have  to  take  care  of  my  mother.  But  a 
candidate  is  not  going  to  get  very  far  tell- 
ing the  country  how  high  its  cholesterol 
is.  Give  the  public  some  image  of  how 
enjoyable  it  is  to  be  in  shape. 
N.M.:  I  think  the  Republicans  are  vulner- 
able. You  can  say,  "We  don't  have  capi- 
talism here."  The  country  is  run  by  mana- 
gers for  the  benefit  of  the  managers.  The 
rest  fend  for  themselves. 

What  we  can  say  is:  Get  back  to  real 
capitalism — Adam  Smith-type  capital- 
ism— which  started  with  a  love  of  commod- 
ities, with  the  idea  of  beautiful  commodities 
made  by  artists,  artisans,  and  enterprising 
investors.  We  dramatize  the  idea  that 
there's  enormous  waste  in  the  products. 
W.B.:  Exactly.  Just  as  the  art  and  content 
of  movies  have  been  shrunk  by  the  strato- 
spheric cost  of  marketing  them — trying  to 
reach  everyone  at  once  with  one  single 
concept  for  a  record-breaking  weekend. 
N.M.:  Why  not  say,  "I'm  looking  for  one 
fundamental  law  to  change  this  country 
deeply  and  profoundly,  to  give  us  a  clean- 
er and  healthier  and  more  exciting  capital- 
ism— which  is  that  all  companies  and 
corporations  are  to  be  taxed  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  how  much  they  spend  on  adver- 
tising and  promotion"?  That  gives  the 
economy  a  chance  to  clean  itself  out 
through  its  own  means — which  is,  you 
make  better  products  rather  than  promot- 
ing inferior  ones. 

Look,  political  campaigns  have  become 
meaningless.  Remember  years  ago  when 
it  was  very  important  to  millions  of  Dem- 
ocrats whether  Adlai  Stevenson  could  beat 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower?  People  were  emo- 
tionally involved.  We  need  a  candidate 
who  can  get  Americans  to  care  that  he  is 
running.  He  doesn't  have  to  win,  but  he  has 
to  start  something  going  that  will  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  present  political  system, 
which  isn't  even  that  hard  to  do  anymore. 
Everybody  is  sick  of  what  we  have  now. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  went  quickly,  then 
the  odd,  corporate  oppression  we  live  in 
could  also  change  quickly. 
W.B.:  We  may  have  hastened  the  end  of 
Communism  by  upping  our  military 
spending,  but  there  may  be  another  shoe 
to  drop  on  what  we've  done  to  capitalism. 
If  we're  going  to  save  it,  the  ideas  will 
have  to  come  from  the  outside  of  our  po- 
litical structures.  If  you're  seriously  pro- 
posing that  as  some  sort  of  avenue  for  me. 


I'm.  .  not  doing  it.  But  I  can  say  that  I 
believe  that  there's  a  huge  franchise  wait- 
ing to  be  taken  over.  That  franchise  is 
well  known,  and  can  be  taken  over  from 
the  outside  and  refurbished.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  practically  doesn't  exist  with 
its  own  set  of  principles  now,  so  an  insur- 
gency could  probably  be  more  effective 
now  than  ever  before. 
N.M.:  Anyone  who  could  do  it  would, 
first  of  all,  have  to  be  able  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  their  feelings.  The  prem- 
ise underlying  my  notions  is  that  people 
are  not  drawn  to  any  of  the  politicians 
around  now  because  politicians  use  the 
old,  dead  vocabulary  and  all  the  good 
words  have  not  only  been  used  up,  as  they 
already  were  in  Hemingway's  day,  but 
we're  inhaling  the  ashes.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  you  heard  a  political  speech 
that  changed  your  mood? 
W.B.:  We  need  someone  who  can  come 
along  and  truly  speak  to  the  people.  If  a 
person  were  to  attack  all  those  hypocrisies 
out  there  with  short  words  and,  as  you 
say,  real  emotion,  yes,  I  do  believe  they 
would  change  the  vocabulary,  they  would 
change  the  dialogue — and  they  would,  of 
course,  lose  the  election.  Their  candor 
would  be  co-opted  by  the  existing  fran- 
chises, and  things  wouldn't  be  moved  far. 
But  they'd  be  moved  some.  The  bottom 
line  would  be  to  the  good. 

So,  just  find  someone  who  wants  to  put  a 
year  or  two  of  their  life  into  doing  that .  . . 
N.M.:  I  think  you  have  to  go  with  the  idea 
that  lightning's  going  to  strike  and  some- 
thing's going  to  happen. 
W.B.:  You  mean,  win  the  election?  Well, 
I  don't  agree  with  you.  Most  people  who 
run  for  president  think  there  will  be  ancil- 
lary benefits.  The  idea  of  actually  winning 
is  terrifying  to  them. 
N.M.:  Why  are  they  doing  it,  then? 
W.B.:  To  raise  the  level  of  political  dia- 
logue, to  invigorate  the  franchise,  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  party,  to  please  their  chil- 
dren .  .  .  there  can  be  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons.  But  I've  known  very  few  people 
who  ran  for  president  who  thought  that 
they  were  going  to  win. 
N.M.:  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  from 
another  quadrant.  I'm  entertaining  a  fanta- 
sy: If  the  Republicans  have  a  major  scan- 
dal  or  get   into  economic   trouble,   at   a 
certain  point  some  of  their  guys  may  say, 
"Listen,   we   did   it   before,    let's   do   it 
again.  Let's  get  another  actor  to  run  for 
office.  Clint  Eastwood  for  president."  At 
that  point,  would  you  reconsider? 
W.B.:  Done!  [Hearty  laughter]  I  do  think 
the  kind  of  politics  you  and  I  are  interest 
ed  in  could  really  be  reduced  to  saying. 
"Look,  the  haves  have  to  take  care  o\  the 
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have-nots."  Love  Thy  Neighbor  is  not  a 
horrendously  complicated  thought.  If 
someone  is  able  to  demonstrate  the  fun  of 
that,  the  joy  of  that,  that  would  be  cre- 
ative. That  would  be  good.  I  don't  think 
it's  going  to  be  accomplished  through 
guilt.  I  think  we'll  have  to  feel  the  joy  of 
creating  something  together  and  reaping 
the  benefits  of  it  together. 
N.M.:  Did  I  tell  you  about  the  rich  capi- 
talist in  Sweden  whom  I  visited  once  for 
the  weekend?  He  was  my  publisher  for 
one  book,  a  pleasant,  affable  Swede,  a 
self-made  man  who'd  come  up  with  a  new 
kind  of  publishing.  We  had  a  few  conver- 
sations over  the  course  of  two  days.  He 
kept  complaining  about  the  Swedish  in- 
come taxes.  All  those  songs  are  the  same: 
"They  take  79  percent,"  or  92  percent  or 
whatever  it  was. 

And  he  complained  and  complained. 
Finally  the  complaints  wore  out.  At  the 
end  of  it,  he  said — and  he  lived  very  well, 
very  comfortably — he  said,  "You  know, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  can  sleep  well 
at  night.  I  can  tell  myself  that  at  least  in 
this  country,  in  Sweden,  nobody  is  going 
hungry,  and  no  one  is  going  without  a 
bed.  Maybe  the  taxes  are  worth  it,  in  that 
sense."  He  actually  used  up  his  own  an- 


ger at  how  much  was  being  taken  away 
from  him  down  to  the  point  where  he  real- 
ized, "Yes,  there  is  some  benefit  to  me:  I 
sleep  better. ' ' 

That  may  be  the  road  back.  The  attack 
can  really  go  in  that  direction.  "Listen, 
believe  it  or  not,  we're  doing  it  for  you 
greedies  as  well.  You  will  sleep  better 
when  it's  all  over." 

But,  there,  I've  said  my  piece. 
W.B.:  Well,  you  know,  it's  a  sad,  sad 
subject.  In  the  main,  I  feel  a  little  cynical. 
I  know  I'm  experienced;  I  know  that  poli- 
tics is  an  enjoyable  profession  for  me,  just 
as  it  is  for  you.  It  does  bring  the  libido 
into  play;  there's  nothing  that  I  enjoy 
more  than  shaking  hands  with  a  bunch  of 
people;  there's  nothing  that  has  kept  me 
up  all  day  and  all  night  like  that.  That's 
my  idea  of  a  good  time.  And  I  think  that 
you  have  some  of  the  same  feelings  or  you 
wouldn't  have  done  it  yourself. 

I  feel  a  little  like  the  good  people  are 
waiting  for  an  opening.  That  the  good 
people  are  waiting  to  be  rallied  and ...  I 
remember  Jim  Brown,  when  he  got  a  little 
older  and  got  hit,  he'd  be  the  last  man  to 
get  up  to  run  back  into  the  huddle. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  want  to  run 
back  into  the  huddle  until  I  had  to."  The 
fans  used  to  think  he  was  hurt,  but  he 
wasn't.  He  just  rested  for  a  little  while 
until  the  huddle  was  formed  and  a  play 


would  be  sent  in  to  get  at  whatever  weak- 
ness in  the  defense  could  be  found.  As  you 
say,  the  weakness  here  might  be  a  political 
scandal,  or  a  depression.  The  opening 
might  be  the  collapse  of  the  banks. 

I  don't  like  any  of  the  weaknesses. 
They're  terrible.  So  I  want  to  rest  here  on 
the  ground  and  kind  of  use  it  as  a  time- 
out. And  the  time-out  may  go  on  for  a 
while.  But  when  the  huddle  is  formed,  I 
won't  be  able  to  keep  from  running  back 
to  it.  And  neither  will  you. 
N.M.:  You'll  probably  be  penalized  for 
delay  of  game. 

There  is  a  long  moment  in  which  the 
actor  stares  at  the  writer. 
W.B.:  Oh,  all  right,  all  right,  O.K.,  all 
right.  Let's  go.  I'll  select  my  vice  presi- 
dent, my  chief  of  staff ,  and  my  Cabinet  in 
advance  so  the  voters  will  know#what 
they're  getting  into.  The  Democratic  Party 
will  be  appalled  and  convulsed  but  will  re- 
emerge  as  the  majority  party.  You've  ar- 
ticulated the  theme  well,  love,  not 
lividity.  That's  good.  I  like  that. 

I  will  now  need  your  full  participation. 
What  the  hell,  you  can  go  back  to  writing 
in  a  few  years. 

Oh . . .  uh . . .  forgive  me . . .  but  is  there 
anything  in  your  past  I  should  know  about? 

...And  while  you're  thinking  about 
that,  could  you  write  out  a  check  for 
$1,000  to  Warren  Beatty?  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  216)  brave  personal . 
gesture,  it  was  brilliant  theater  (it's  doubt- 
ful the  impact  would  have  been  the  same 
if  he'd  merely  put  his  arm  around  Charlie 
Pride).  Word  spread  far  and  wide,  the  in- 
cident became  an  instant  legend— and 
Pride  became  an  accepted  figure  on  the 
redneck  honky-tonk  circuit.  Integration 
achieved  in  Willie's  own  peculiar  way — 
getting  racial  antagonists  to  pass  out 
drunk  on  the  same  bed  together — may  not 
have  the  magisterial  style  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  but  it  had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect on  the  unofficial  social  culture  of 
the  South. 

What  Willie  had  begun  doing  with  that 
kiss  was  creating  something  that  may  be 
his  most  enduring  contribution:  a  role 
model  for  tl\e  post-racist  redneck.  Mary 
McGrory  once  wrote,  apropos  of  Jimmy 
Carter,  that  people  up  North  insufficiently 
appreciate  the  courage  and  character  it 
took  for  a  white  raised  in  the  segregated 
South  not  to  become  a  racist.  At  a  crucial 
Ltime  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
jvhen  it  looked  like  George  Wallace  (if 


not  the  Klan)  was  going  to  be  the  voice, 
the  embodiment,  of  the  White  South 's  re- 
sponse to  integration,  Willie  offered  an  al- 
ternative: you  could  wear  shitkickers, 
cowboy  hats,  and  Lone  Star  belt  buckles, 
get  drunk  in  honky-tonks,  be  the  baddest 
good  ol'  boy  you  wanted  to  be,  but  hating 
black  people  didn't  have  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

So  he  may  owe  a  whole  huge  hell  of  a 
lot  to  the  I.R.S.  But  we  owe  him  too. 

Jimmy  Carter  understood  that.  Which  is 
why  he  made  Willie  a  fixture  in  the  White 
House,  the  good-natured  Falstaff  in  an 
otherwise  overly  prim  regime. 

I  asked  Willie  why  he  hadn't  been  in- 
vited to  the  Bush  White  House — "Bush  is 
a  Texan,  right?" 

Willie  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly. 
"Where  was  he  born?" 

WHO'LL  BUY  HIS  MEMORIES? 


A  garish  South  Texas  sunset  was  streak- 
ing the  sky  over  Mc Allen,  Texas, 
when  I  caught  up  with  the  Honeysuckle 
Rose.    It's    a    massive    supercruiser,    all 


gleaming  tensile  alloy,  that  looks  poised 
to  spring  even  when  it's  stationary.  On  the 
nearly  windowless  right  flank  is  a  deli- 
cate, pastel-colored  mural  of  a  desert  sun- 
set with  a  lone  cowboy  gazing  into  the 
cactus-stippled  wasteland. 

I'd  found  the  bus  parked  in  the  rutted 
dirt  lot  behind  a  big  old  roadhouse  called 
La  Villa  Real  off  Route  83.  In  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  full  eight-member  Willie  Nel- 
son and  Family  traveling  band  will  take 
the  stage  for  the  first  time  since  the  I.R.S. 
anvil  dropped  on  Willie's  head.  Tonight's 
the  first  night  in  a  weeklong  tour  of  hon- 
ky-tonks and  beer  joints  that  will  take 
Willie  up  to  Billy  Bob's  in  the  Fort  Worth 
stockyards,  down  to  Mudbugs  in  Gretna, 
Louisiana,  then  back  to  the  Melody  Ranch 
in  Waco,  and  finally,  after  a  stop  at  Wil- 
lie's homestead  in  the  Hill  Country  out- 
side Austin,  north  to  Nashville  for  an 
appearance  at  a  beer  joint  called  Bubba's 
Fuel  Stop  and  a  visit  to  his  possessions  on 
exhibit  at  the  Willie  Nelson  museum. 

Yes,  he's  back  on  the  road  again,  al- 
most an  outlaw  again,  just  about  the  time 
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the  whole  Outlaw  Music  myth  had  begun 
to  seem  a  bit  ossified.  He's  doing  this 
kind  of  tour  for  one  obvious  and  one  less- 
than-obvious  reason.  Obviously,  he  needs 
the  money,  every  cent  he  can  get.  Even 
after  the  I.R.S.  sold  off  a  number  of  his 
properties  at  auction,  he's  still  $15  million 
in  the  hole,  and  he's  got  a  family  with  two 
young  children  to  feed  and  no  assets  to  his 
name  except  his  voice  and  his  guitar  pick. 

While  film-and-music-business  friends 
have  offered  to  do  benefits  for  him,  and 
fans  have  taken  up  collections,  he's  insist- 
ed he  doesn't  want  anything  construed  as 
charity:  he  wants  to  pay  his  I.R.S.  dues  on 
his  own  through  his  own  efforts. 

And  he's  got  a  plan.  A  complicated 
two-part  plan  that  involves  a  music  part- 
nership with  the  I.R.S.  and  a  lawsuit 
against  the  people  he  claims  got  him  in 
trouble  in  the  first  place.  Willie's  quarrel, 
he  says,  is  not  really  with  the  I.R.S.  He's 
not  disputing  the  revenue  service's  deci- 
sion disallowing  $6  million  in  deductions 
from  investments  in  dubious  shelters  ten 
years  ago,  a  sum  which  has  grown  to  $15 
million  in  penalties  and  interest  (Willie's 
paid  all  his  taxes  since  then).  His  quarrel 
is  with  the  people  whose  tax  advice  he 
relied  on  back  then,  and  who  made  what 
he  calls  the  "horrible,  devastating  mis- 
take" of  putting  him  into  those  shaky 
shelters  in  the  first  place.  That's  the  gra- 
vamen of  his  $45  million  civil  racketeer- 
ing (Rico)  lawsuit  against  his  former 
accountants,  the  Oscar- famed  Price  Wa- 
terhouse  firm. 

It  all  comes  down  to  paper  cattle.  Ironi- 
cally for  Willie,  the  last  legatee  of  Ameri- 
can cowboy  romanticism,  one  of  the  two 
tax-loss  devices  that  led  to  his  downfall 
was  the  sad  contemporary  devolution  of 
the  "home  on  the  range":  the  tax  shelter 
on  the  feedlot.  According  to  Willie's 
pending  lawsuit,  Price  Waterhouse  put 
him  into  a  shelter  which  involved  taking  a 
deduction  on  feed  purchases  on  December 
31  of  one  year  and  beginning  to  make  a 
profit  on  cattle  fattened  with  that  feed  on 
January  1.  Willie's  suit  also  alleges  that 
Price  Waterhouse  irresponsibly  advised 
him  to  invest  in  an  even  more  complicat- 
ed tax-loss  scheme  involving  treasury- 
bill  futures. 

"At  the  time  Price  Waterhouse  was  ad- 
vising Willie  to  go  into  the  T-bill  invest- 
ment," says  Jay  Goldberg,  Willie's  New 
York  attorney,  "it  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  the  promoter  of  the  investment 
had  been  called  before  the  I.R.S.  to  testify 
about  the  bona  fides  of  it,  and  had  taken 


the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  135  times. 
Any  reasonable  person  would  have  recog- 
nized the  nature  of  this  scam.  It  amazes 
me  that  an  entity  as  august  as  Price  Water- 
house  could  not  have  recognized  the  mine- 
field as  it  lay  before  him,  protruding  out  of 
the  sand." 

Willie,  notoriously  naive  about  money 
matters,  relied  on  the  accounting  firm's 
reassurance,  says  Goldberg,  and  stepped 
right  onto  the  land  mine.  A  Price  Water- 
house  spokesman  declined  to  respond  to 
the  specifics  of  Goldberg's  Fifth  Amend- 
ment charge,  but  stated  that  "Price  Water- 
house  discussed  with  Mr.  Nelson  and  his 
advisers  various  tax  shelters .  . .  and  point- 
ed out  the  risks  involved .  . .  Mr.  Nelson 
and  his  advisers  made  all  of  the  deci- 
sions." 

Goldberg  believes  that  if  the  I.R.S.  lets 
the  lawsuit  go  forward  Willie  can  pay  off 
a  substantial  portion  of  his  tax  bill  with 
damages  he'll  recoup  from  Price  Water- 
house.  "This  could  be  enormous,"  says 
Goldberg.  "Another  Texaco  case." 

If  the  I.R.S.  allows  the  lawsuit  to  go 
forward.  Because  the  I.R.S.  at  first 
moved  to  "seize"  the  lawsuit,  meaning  to 
claim  all  potential  income  from  it.  Seizing 
the  lawsuit  would  have  given  the  I.R.S. 
the  power  to  auction  it  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Indeed,  says  Michael  Berger,  Gold- 
berg's partner  on  the  case,  "it  might 
theoretically  have  been  possible  for  Price 
Waterhouse,  defendant  in  the  suit,  to  buy 
it  and  thus  quash  it." 

This  peculiar  outcome  was  averted  in 
late  April,  when  Willie's  tax  and  business 
adviser,  Laurence  Goldfein,  a  former 
I.R.S.  attorney  now  with  Richard  A. 
Eisner  &  Co.,  worked  out  what  Goldfein 
calls  "a  creative,  innovative  arrange- 
ment" with  the  I.R.S.  that  put  the  Feds  in 
the  music  business  with  Willie,  and  that 
will  also,  in  effect,  allow  the  I.R.S.  to 
"fund"  Willie's  lawsuit  against  Price 
Waterhouse.  See,  when  the  I.R.S.  seized 
Willie's  recording  studio,  it  took  posses- 
sion of  scores  of  hours  of  tapes  stashed 
therein.  Included  among  them  were  some 
unique,  unreleased  tracks.  The  deal  with 
the  Feds  allows  Willie  to  make  a  limited 
number  of  albums  from  that  stash.  Seven- 
ty-five percent  of  the  net  proceeds  will  go 
directly  to  the  I.R.S.  to  satisfy  Willie's 
debt,  and  25  percent  (up  to  $5(X),(X)0)  will 
go  to  Willie's  lawyers  to  finance  vigorous 
pursuit  of  his  civil  racketeering  case 
against  Price  Waterhouse. 

"I  went  down  to  Dallas  and  convinced 
the  I.R.S.  there  I  was  an  animal,"  Jay 
Goldberg  tells  me.  In  other  words,  that 
he'd  prosecute  the  suit  so  aggressively 
that  the  I.R.S.  would  be  better  off  funding 


it  than  trying  to  auction  it  off.  Goldberg, 
who's  known  for  his  successful  defense  of 
Bess  Myerson's  boyfriend,  Andy  Capasso, 
and  for  his  role  as  a  self-proclaimed  weapon 
of  terror  in  the  Trump  divorce  action  ("I'm 
a  killer,"  he  said  while  representing  the 
Donald.  "I  can  rip  the  skin  off  a  body"),  is 
convinced  that  the  albums  and  the  lawsuit 
•  will  get  Willie  out  of  hock  to  the  govern- 
ment and  back  on  his  feet. 

But  all  of  that  is  potential,  down  the 
line.  Meanwhile,  Willie  needs  cash  to  get 
from  day  to  day.  Of  course,  the  few  thou- 
sand he'll  clear  from  playing  this  tour  of 
roadhouses  can't  compare  with  what  he 
could  pull  in  from  playing  stadiums  or 
Caesars  Palace,  as  he  has  in  the  past.  But 
he's  on  the  road  playing  the  all-Bubba 
southern  beer-joint  circuit  for  something 
more  than  merely  the  money  he'll  get 
from  the  gate — he's  out  there  to  show  the 
flag,  get  back  close  to  the  hard-core  fans 
who  made  him  a  folk  hero,  show  them 
he's  not  the  near-suicidal  basket  case  the 
National  Enquirer  portrayed  him  as  in  a 
memorable  front-page  story,  headlined 
WILLIE  NELSON,  HOMELESS  AND  BROKE. 
It's  important  to  him  to  prove  that  he's 
still  the  same  old  Willie,  alive  and  kickin' 
in  his  shitkicker  boots  and  red  bandanna. 
Or,  as  the  promotional  T-shirt  for  his  new 
cable  Outlaw  Music  Channel  proclaims, 
WHERE  THERE'S  A  WILLIE,  THERE'S  A  WAY. 

And  in  fact,  from  what  I  saw,  it  looks 
like  being  forced  to  get  back  on  the  road 
by  the  I.R.S.  crisis  has  been  a  kind  of 
rebirth  for  him. 

An  even  stronger  indication  of  the  re- 
birth is  that  he's  writing  again,  if  only  in 
his  diary.  For  a  long  time  he  wrote  almost 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  one  mysti- 
cal song  called  "Still  Is  Still  Moving." 
There  was  not  enough  discomfort  and  sad- 
ness to  drive  him  to  the  page.  Now  he's 
got  more  than  enough,  and  he  says  he 
does  plan  to  write  songs  again. 

But  not  about  the  I.R.S.  mess. 

"You  can't  put  a  melody  to  this  shit," 
he  told  me. 

THE  LOST  VERSE,  FOUND 


It  was  not  long  after  I  boarded  the  Hon- 
eysuckle Rose  down  in  McAllen,  Tex- 
as, that  I  thought  I  might  be  hot  on  the 
trail  of  the  Lost  Plutonium  songs.  I 
thought  I  might  actually  be  listening  to 
them. 

It's  close  to  midnight  and  I'm  sitting 
across  from  Willie  at  ;i  table  in  the 
cramped  galley  section  of  the  bus  (be- 
tween his  master  bedroom  in  the  back  anil 
the  communal  postgig  party  going  on  in 
the  forward  compartment).  I  begin  to  edge 
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gel"  and  yet  how  earthbound  too  is  "this 
quintessence  of  dust." 

As  he  switches  the  tape  off,  Willie  tells 
me  that  what  I  heard  was  the  first  record- 
ing he  ever  made  of  "Angel,"  and  that 
this  original  version  contains  a  verse  that 
he's  never  played  or  sung  or  recorded 
since  then. 

I  ask  him  why. 

He  says  something  vague  about  maybe 
having  forgotten.  In  any  case,  this  is  how 
the  Lost  Verse  goes: 

The  time  we  spent  together — 

The  blinking  of  an  eye. 

But  time  stands  still 

When  love  wants  to  be  found. 

The  world  we  built  together, 

Still  spinning  in  the  air 

For  angels  flying  too  close  to  the  ground. 

(As  it  turns  out,  at  the  last  minute,  Wil- 
lie decided  to  unleash  this  dangerous  sad- 
ness upon  the  world — but  you  have  to 
know  the  password.  The  album  advertised 
on  late-night  TV,  entitled  Who'll  Buy  My 
Memories? — available  to  those  who  call 
1-800-IRS-TAPE — is  dangerous  enough: 
heartbreakingly  lovely  songs  with  just 
Willie  and  his  gut-string  guitar.  The  New 
York  Times  reviewer  called  it  "even  wiser 
and  sadder"  and  "more  haunted  than 
ever."  But  what  the  Times  didn't  note  is 
that  callers  who  order  the  album  are  then 
advised  of  the  availability  of  an  unadver- 
tised  tape,  one  called  The  Hungry  Years, 
the  tape  Willie  played  for  me  on  the  bus, 
the  one  that  contains  the  killer  version  of 
"Angel"  with  the  Long-Lost  Verse.  In 
my  view  this  is  the  real  Lost  Plutonium 
tape.  Listen  to  it  at  your  own  risk.) 

TORN  BY  THE  LOVE 
OF  TWO  STRONG  WOMEN 


Sunday  morning  on  the  Hill,  Briar- 
cliff,  Texas.  I'm  sitting  on  the  back 
porch  ofv-Willie's  sister  Bobbie's  house, 
overlooking  the  world  Willie  built.  A 
world  not  so  much  spinning  as  gyrating 
back  and  forth,  in  and  out  of  his  hands. 
It's  Willie's  beloved  Pedernales  Country 
Club  and  the  recording  studio/office  com- 
plex he  built  near  the  twelfth  green,  the 
perfect  paradise  on  earth  in  the  rolling 
wooded  hills  here  in  the  heart  of  the  heart 
of  Texas.  It's  the  place  that  was  the  cen- 
ter of  his  creative  and  family  life — cut 
some  songs,  slice  some  drives,  and  visit 
with  friends  and  family  who  live  in 
homes  like  Bobbie's  perched  on  the  Hill 
above  the  fairways. 


When  the  I.R.S.  seized  his  other  prop- 
erties they  were  losses;  when  they  seized 
this  one  they  took  his  home.  Left  him 
feeling,  if  not  homeless,  then  profoundly 
dispossessed. 

We've  just  disembarked  from  the 
Honeysuckle  Rose  after  a  ten-hour  ride 
through  the  rainy  Louisiana  night  follow- 
ing the  Mudbugs  gig.  I'm  sipping  coffee 
as  Bobbie  refills  the  feeders  for  the  hum- 
mingbirds who  visit  the  Hill  on  summer 
mornings  like  this.  At  sixty,  Bobbie's  still 
a  striking  woman,  a  real  prairie-goddess 
type  with  beautiful  haunting  eyes  and  lux- 
uriant auburn  hair  that  hangs  down  all  the 
way  to  her  knees  when  she  hasn't  tucked 
it  up  inside  her  black  ten-gallon  hat.  Bob- 
bie, who  plays  keyboards  with  his  group, 
has  been  making  music  with  Willie  for 
half  a  century  now,  since  they  entered 
church  gospel-singing  contests  together  as 
kids  ("We  always  won,"  she  says  proud- 
ly). Over  the  years  she's  seen  him  at  his 
worst,  knows  his  fuckups  and  failings,  the 
devil  inside  him.  But  she  also  sees  the 
"angel  flying  too  close  to  the  ground." 

This  morning  Bobbie's  telling  me  about 
the  effect  the  seizure  of  the  Hill  complex 
here  had  on  her  brother. 

"I  was  worried  about  Willie  for  a 
while,"  she  says.  "I  really  was." 

"In  what  way?" 

"I  mean,  look  at  all  this,"  she  says, 
gesturing  down  the  fairways  to  the  pad- 
locked recording  studio  nestled  in  a  clump 
of  shade  trees.  "To  have  it  all  snatched 
away  like  that.  But  the  worst  thing  about 
it  was  that  they  took  his  music.  They 
didn't  take  just  material  things,  they 
took  all  the  tapes  in  the  studio.  To  lose 
that  too.  .  ." 

Last  night,  after  the  gig,  Willie  had  me 
almost  convinced  he  was  philosophical 
about  the  whole  thing. 

"I  had  time  to  prepare,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  this  was  coming  down  for  several 
years."  As  the  appeals  played  themselves 
out,  he  got  used  to  living  with  a  fiscal 
Sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his 
head,  knowing  someday  it  was  going  to 
fall  and  cut  deep. 

Still,  when  it  finally  did,  it  came  as  a 
shock.  Willie  says  he'd  been  assured  the 
I.R.S.  wouldn't  suddenly  swoop  down 
and  seize  everything,  leaving  him  home- 
less. "They  figured  if  I  had  known  about 
it  I  would  have  hid  everything.  But  I  did 
know  about  it  and  I  didn't  hide  nothing." 

I  ask  Bobbie  if  she  felt  there  was  any 
substance  to  the  report  in  the  National  En- 
quirer that  Willie  had  been  scrawling  sui- 
cide notes. 

"Well,  I  know  Willie  doesn't  allow 
that  kind  of  talk  in  his  mind.  Not  for  very 


long.  But  occasionally  we  do  get.  .  .Wil- 
lie... you  know,  he's  human.  And,  uh 
...if  you  just  think  about  it..."  she 
says,  trailing  off. 

"You  know,"  she  resumes,  "this  is 
not  the  first  time  we  lost  all  our  worldly 
goods.  We're  used  to  starting  over  again. 
We've  been  orphaned  before." 

It  happened  first  when  they  were  still 
children.  It  wasn't  that  their  parents  died, 
they  just.  .  .slipped  away.  First,  their 
mother,  a  restless  soul  by  Bobbie's  ac- 
count, ran  off  to  start  a  new  life  on  the 
West  Coast.  Then  their  father  abandoned 
them  to  take  to  the  road  as  a  traveling 
musician.  Willie  and  Bobbie  were  taken 
in  by  their  paternal  grandparents,  who 
raised  them  "with  a  lot  of  love."  Both 
mother  and  father  would  reappear  periodi- 
cally for  visits,  but  still,  says  Bobbie,  it 
felt  like  "being  orphaned." 

A  bit  later,  as  Bobbie  is  showing  me 
some  Nelson-family  pictures  on  the  wall 
of  her  foyer,  I'm  struck  by  one  black-and- 
white  blown-up  snapshot  in  particular:  a 
beautiful  woman  in  a  stylishly  cut  forties- 
era  suit,  looking  a  bit  like  Ava  Gardner  in 
her  prime,  only  more  mischievous,  play- 
ful. In  fact,  she's  flashing  the  camera  an 
incredibly  wicked,  sexy  grin. 

"Wow,  who's  she?"  I  ask.  "That's 
Myrle,"  she  says,  "our  mother." 

"Men  must  have  been  crazy  about 
her." 

"Oh  yes,"  Bobbie  says  matter-of-fact- 
ly.  "She  drove  them  wild." 

"Willie's  really  got  her  eyes." 

"That's  it,"  she  says.  "They  were  two 
of  a  kind.  God,  did  she  love  Willie!  She 
idolized  him,  just  idolized  him.  And  she 
was  very  jealous." 

"What  do  you  mean,  jealous?" 

Bobbie  explains  the  painful  tug-of-war 
that  was  fought  over  the  two  of  them 
throughout  their  childhood.  Willie  loved 
the  grandmother  who  raised  him,  but 
there  would  be  periodic  visitations  from 
his  wayward  mother,  Myrle,  who  would 
blow  in  from  the  West  Coast,  win  back 
pride  of  place  in  »Villie's  heart — and  then 
leave  him.  Bobbie  recalls  how  she  and 
Willie  would  stand  there  crying,  hopeless- 
ly heartbroken,  watching  Myrle 's  car  dis- 
appear in  the  distance. 

Or  as  Bobbie  puts  it — in  her  pure  stark 
prairie-goddess  way — "Willie  was  al- 
ways torn  apart,  torn  by  the  love  of  two 
strong  women." 

As  she  points  out,  this  is  a  powerful, 
recurrent  theme  in  his  most  emotional 
songs,  most  explicitly  in  the  haunting 
"Why  Do  I  Have  to  Choose?"  Indeed, 
she  says,  there's  a  lethally  sad  song  on  the 
Bogalusa  tapes  called   "She  Is  Gone," 
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Willie  Nelson 


into  the  subject  of  dangerously  sad  songs 
by  asking  Willie  about  a  curious  passage 
in  his  autobiography  (Willie).  One  that 
seemed  like  it  might  be  a  veiled  reference 
to  the  secret  stash  of  songs.  In  the  book, 
Willie  describes  a  moment  in  his  life, 
sometime  in  the  early  eighties  it  seems, 
when  he  suddenly  found  sad  songs  were 
bringing  him  so  low,  eating  his  heart  out, 
he  had  to  give  them  up,  renounce  them 
altogether. 

"I  was  taking  myself  to  the  bottom," 
he  wrote.  "You  sing  those  heartbroken, 
look-what-a-fool-I-am  lyrics  over  and 
over,  year  after  year,  and  you  can  find 
yourself  believing  life  is  truly  like  that  and 
always  will  be."  It  was  a  vicious  cycle, 
he  said,  listening  to  the  sad  songs,  which 
led  to  drinking,  which  led  to  getting  into 
the  kind  of  trouble  that  leads  to  singing 
more  dangerously  sad  songs. 

And  so,  he  said,  he  made  a  major  deci- 
sion— to  go  cold  turkey,  to  just  say  no  to 
heartbreak  songs.  "If  I  get  an  idea  for  a 
negative  song  now,  I  reject  it,"  he  wrote. 

It  turned  out  it  wasn't  that  easy.  The 
ban  on  sad  songs  failed,  he  tells  me,  "be- 
cause everything  I  write  is  sort  of  sad." 

Willie  sometimes  sounds  bemused  by 
his  own  penchant  for  sadness. 

He  started  writing  tragic  love  songs  "as 
early  as  age  twelve."  He  even  half  recalls 
the  words  to  one  he  wrote  that  year,  a 
song  with  the  gloomy  title  "The  Storm 
Has  Just  Begun": 

Each   night  the  raging  storm  clouds  take* 

away  the  stars  above 
Each  day  the  same  clouds  take  away  the  sun 
Uh,  something,  something  and  I  realize 
The  storm  has  just  begun. 

"That's  kind  of  looking  on  the  dark 
side  for  a  twelve-year-old  kid,"  I  say. 

"I  had  some  real  young  girlfriends.  So 
it  wasn't  unusual  for  me  to  think  about 
writing  love  songs.  But  to  come  up  with 
the  words  that  I  did  come  up  with  at  that 
early  age  was  a  little  baffling.  A  little  un- 
usual for  a  kid." 

It  wasn't  long,  however,  before  life 
provided  him  with  more  than  enough  ma- 
terial for  love-tragedy  songs.  His  high- 
school  sweetheart,  his  first  true  love,  he 
says,  died  in  a  car  crash.  Life  has  not 
failed  him  sfnce,  in  that  sense. 

And  so,  though  he  tried,  he  couldn't 
stop  writing  sad  songs  completely.  "But  I 
started  consciously  trying  to  find  a  posi- 
tive ending  to  a  negative  beginning.  Pure 
hopelessness  is  not  something  I  can  write 
about  a  lot  anymore." 


"But  some  of  your  most  powerful 
songs  come  from  that  pure  hopeless  place, 
right?" 

"When  you  feel  hopeless  you  write  that 
way,"  he  says.  "Once  you  pass  a  certain 
point,  hopefully,  you  won't  feel  hopeless 
anymore." 

"You  mean  you  have  to  get  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom  in  order  to  get  back." 

"I  think  writers  do,"  he  says.  "Wheth- 
er it's  true  for  anybody  else .  .  .  Redheaded 
people  do,  I  know  that." 

I  ask  if  he  thinks  being  redheaded — 
feeling  like  an  outsider,  different — 
shaped  his  sensibility. 

He  downplays  the  effect,  although  he 
admits  he  never  liked  his  boyhood  nick- 
name, "Booger  Red."  And  then  there's 
his  celebrated  concept-album  allegory, 
Red  Headed  Stranger,  a  song  cycle  about 
a  preacher  who  finds  destruction,  then  re- 
demption, in  his  fall  into  carnality.  "I 
have  related  to  that  story,  that  song," 
Willie  tells  me.  He  concedes  he  too  is  a 
creature  of  extremes.  "I  go  from  brilliant 
to  stupid.  Not  much  in  the  middle  there." 

But  he  does  realize  that  there's  some- 
thing unusual  about  the  extremes  to  which 
he'll  take  the  remorse,  regret,  and  self- 
laceration  in  his  songs. 

"I  do  seem  to  stretch  it  out,"  he  says. 
"Stretch  it  out  in  every  direction  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  And  then  a  little  further." 

As  if  to  illustrate,  he  says,  "Let  me 
play  you  something. 

He  searches  through  a  stack  of  tapes 
heaped  up  on  the  galley  table.  Picks  one  out. 

"This  is  a  tape  we've  been  working  on, 
hope  to  get  out  soon,"  he  says. 

It  has  a  strange  history,  this  tape,  Willie 
tells  me.  It  was  made  "a  good  number  of 
years  ago,  down  in  a  little  recording  stu- 
dio in  Bogalusa,  Louisiana."  He's  vague 
about  why  it  lay  buried  for  so  long,  why 
it's  been  unearthed  now.  My  immediate 
intuition  that  this  might  in  fact  be  the  Lost 
Plutonium  music  is  only  reinforced  when 
he  feeds  it  into  the  deck  and  begins  to  play 
some  selections  from  it. 

Killer  sad  songs.  Haunting,  mournful, 
remorseful,  unmerciful  sad  songs.  One  af- 
ter the  other.  Listening  to  them  I  feel  my- 
self spiraling  down;  painful,  long-buried 
memories  of  loss  and  disappointment  sud- 
denly stirring,  lurching  around  the  psy- 
che, leaving  blood  on  the  tracks. 

At  one  point,  Willie  seems  to  take  pity 
on  me.  Puts  on  an  up-tempo  number. 
"This  one  will  get  you  up  off  the  floor," 
he  says,  grinning.  "Don't  want  to  leave 
you  down  there  bleeding." 

"Bleeding  is  right.  That  was  like  open- 
heart  surgery,"  I  say.  "Without  the 
anesthetic." 


"DeBakey  don't  cut  like  that,"  he 
says,  picking  up  on  the  image. 

"I've  got  some  others  in  there  that  go 
pretty  far  in  that  direction.  There's  one 
called  'Your  Memory  Won't  Die  in  My 
Grave.'  Another  happy  tune,"  he  says, 
laughing.  "Another  little  number  de- 
signed to  cheer  you  up." 

'Your  Memory  Won't  Die  in  My 
Grave.'  In  other  words,  suffering  and  loss 
won't  even  stop  when  you  die?"  I  ask 
him,  sensing  a  new,  sadistic  refinement  in 
sad-song  psychology.  "What  good  is 
death  if  it  doesn't  get  rid  of  bad  memo- 
ries?" I  ask. 

"You  thought  it  was  gonna  be  that 
easy?" 

"That's  pretty  diabolical  to  suggest  that 
even  if  you  kill  yourself  you  won't  get  rid 
of  the  pain." 

"It's  a  horrible  thought,"  Willie  says 
with  mock  piety. 

At  this  moment,  probably  the  high 
point  of  the  whole  trip  for  me,  Willie 
plays  a  song  that  has  me  almost  certain 
that  I'm  hearing  the  Lost  Plutonium  tape, 
or  at  least  the  Ur-source  of  the  legend 
about  it. 

He  plays  me  a  version  of  what  many 
aficionados  consider  the  quintessential 
Willie  Nelson  song,  "Angel  Flying  Too 
Close  to  the  Ground" — but  a  version 
that's  never  been  released  before,  a  ver- 
sion with  a  Long-Lost  Missing  Verse. 

"Angel"  is  a  song  that  evokes  far  more 
passionate  responses  than  almost  any  oth- 
er song  Willie's  written  or  sung,  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  "Crazy"  and 
"Blue  Eyes  Crying  in  the  Rain."  When 
he  sang  "Angel"  at  the  roadhouses  on 
this  tour  there  was  a  kind  of  reverent, 
breathless  silence,  punctuated  by  strange 
yips  and  yelps,  cries  and  whoops  of  si- 
multaneous exultation  and  pain.  Women 
swear  it's  their  story,  and  men  swear  it's 
their  story,  or,  anyway,  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  left  them. 

If  you  had  not  fallen 

And  I  would  not  have  found  you .  .  . 

That  fallen-angel  image  is  powerful  in  a 
mysterious  way.  Willie  says  it  came  to 
him  one  day  in  Hawaii,  out  of  the  blue. 
He  won't  say  who  it  was,  what  special 
angel  inspired  it  (although  I  think  I  later 
learned  the  answer  from  his  sister,  Bob- 
bie), but  its  power  transcends  the  particu- 
lar source,  conjuring  up  the  bitters weet- 
ness  we  all  feel  about  our  hopelessly 
divided  nature,  torn  between  earth  and 
sky.  It's  Willie  working  on  the  same 
theme,  if  not  exactly  the  same  level,  as 
Shakespeare  in  his  "What  a  piece  of  work 
is  a  man"  meditation — "how  like  an  an- 
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Miller's  Crossing 

(Continued  from  page  221)  All  My  Sons 
was  picked  up  by  an  agent,  and  seized  on 
by  Harold  Clurman  and  Elia  Kazan,  and 
produced,  and  praised  by  Brooks  Atkin- 
son of  The  New  York  Times,  Miller  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  the  eerie  spotlight 
of  fame,  earning  more  money  than  he  had 
ever  imagined.  The  guilt  of  success  sent 
him,  temporarily,  to  work  in  a  Queens 
beer-box  factory,  at  minimum  wage. 

This  was  a  Miller  idealistic  enough  to 
proclaim  in  an  interview  that  "an  amoral 
art  was  a  contradiction  and  that  an  artist 
was  obliged  to  point  a  way  out  if  he 
thought  he  knew  what  it  was,"  and  pure 
enough  to  have  "resolved  never  to  change 
my  level  of  living."  But  with  two  thou- 

|^  sand  1947  dollars  coming  in  every  week, 
he  could  scarcely  help  changing.  His  mor- 

I  al  compass  swayed  in  fame's  intense 
field.  "Naive  as  I  was,"  he  writes,  "Iknew 
that  there  was  almost  no  space  for  me  be- 
tween sexuality  and  art.  . . .  Flashes  of  ac- 
cusatory truth  would  sometimes  fly  at  me, 
showing  up  my  fraudulent  pretensions  to 
monogamous  contentment  when  my  lust 
was  truer  and  bewilderingly  taunting." 

Then,  in  1949,  Death  of  a  Salesman 
shot  him  into  the  empyrean.  This  was  no 
mere  fifteen  minutes  of  fame;  he  had  cap- 
tured the  minds  of  a  generation.  "Here 
was  America  in  '49 — we  had  saved  the 
world;  our  economy  was  booming," 
Gregory  Mosher  says,  "and  here  was  this 
Jew  saying,  'It's  wrong.'  "  Willy  Loman, 
who  embraced  business  and  was  discard- 
ed by  it,  was  all  the  ruined  (and  soon  to 
be  prosecutable)  ideals  of  the  thirties. 
The  play  was  an  urgent,  galling  mes- 
sage, at  a  time  when  "writing  a  play  was 
the  most  important  thing  you  could  do," 
Miller  says. 

He  had  written  the  most  important  play 
of  his  time.  And  his  Lincolnesque  pho- 
tographability  made  him  a  hero,  an  in- 
stant icon.  . 

The  following  year,  Miller  went  with 
Kazan  to  Hollywood  to  talk  with  Harry 
Cohn  about  filming  a  waterfront  story  he 
was  writing.  He  had  been  to  the  Coast 
before,  but  not  as  a  powerful  man.  "Hol- 
lywood for  me  will  always  evoke  a . . . 
sexual  damp,"  he  writes  in  Timebends. 
"The  moistur,e  in  the  clean  creases  of  a 
woman's  flesh,  combined  with  a  challeng- 
ing sea-salt  smell;  the  exciting  air  sur- 
rounding a  voyage  on  water  and  the  dead 
ozone  inside  a  sound  stage;  raw  gasoline 
and  lipstick  perfume;  swimming  pool 
chlorine  and  the  scentless  smell  of  rhodo- 
dendron and  oleander ..."  The  austere 


but  conflicted  intellectual,  his  marriage 
starting  to  wilt  in  fame's  glare,  was  ripe 
for  seduction.  While  Miller's  screenplay 
languished,  Kazan  introduced  him  to  an 
unknown  actress  named  Marilyn  Monroe. 

"There  was  a  sense  in  your  book  that 
she  was  a  powerful  and  unsettling  pres- 
ence to  you,  the  first  time  you  met,"  I 
say.  "And  that  it  felt  safer  to  go  in  the 
other  direction." 

Miller  shifts  in  his  seat.  "Yeah.  Sure  it 
was.  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  there.  If  I 
had  stayed,  it  would  have  had  to  have 
been  for  her.  And  I  didn't  want  to  do  that. 
So  I  just  took  off  and  left.  But  she  sure  did 
unsettle  me. 

"I  made  no  big  advances  toward  her, 
because  I  knew  I  was  susceptible,"  he 
says.  "And  I  didn't  want  to  start  anything 
that  I  would  regret.  And  also,  she  was 
very  pathetic  to  me.  She  was  clearly  wan- 
dering in  the  woods,  I  thought.  Even 
though  everybody  else  mostly  regarded 
her  as  being  pretty  tough  stuff.  Had  been 
around  a  lot.  But  she  seemed  like  a  lost 
child  to  me,  more  than  anything  else. 

"But  she  was  both,"  Miller  says.  "She 
was  a  lost  child;  she  was  also  a  tough 
character.  She  had  to  be  to  survive.  As  it 
turned  out,  she  was  tougher  on  herself 
than  anybody  else.  She  killed  herself,  fi- 
nally. That's  how  tough  she  was." 

"I  had  a  dinner  table  and  a  wife,"  says 
Quentin,  the  intellectual,  in  After  the  Fall, 
Miller's  most  autobiographical  play,  "and 
the  world  so  wonderfully  threatened  by 
injustices  I  was  born  to  correct!" 

But  the  fabric  was  unraveling.  "It  was 
a  time  of  immense  confusion,"  Miller 
says,  his  voice  softening  measurably. 
"I'd  reached  a  time  when  it  just  leveled 
out.  She  wasn't  doing  anything  terrible, 
my  wife.  It  just  had  no  spiritual  center 
anymore.  It  was  routine.  And  I  was  still 
young,  and  I  wanted  to  do  a  lot  more 
work,  and  also  I  was  feeling  a  lot  of  self- 
blame,  because  I  wasn't  wholly  commit- 
ted to  the  life  I  was  living.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  full  of  falsehood." 

I  tell  Miller  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Ly- 
man Felt's  confusion  between  Theo,  his 
original  wife  and  his  contemporary,  and 
Leah,  his  younger  and  more  exciting  sec- 
ond wife. 

"I  guess  this  play  is  related  to  that.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it." 

"Lyman  says,  'Maybe.  .  .if  you  try  to 
live  according  to  your  real  desires,  you 
have  to  end  up  looking  like  a  shit.'  Was 
this  a  time  when  you  felt  you  ended  up 
looking  like  a  shit?" 

"Yeah.  Well,  I  guess  it's  any  time 
where  you  overthrow  your  obligations  in 
order  not  to  suffocate." 


Between  their  first  meeting,  in  1950, 
and  1954,  Miller  and  Marilyn  communi- 
cated barely  at  all.  Each  had  an  advancing 
career.  Monroe  got  famous  and  married 
DiMaggio;  the  marriage  quickly  fell  apart. 
And  the  impressions  Miller  and  Marilyn 
had  made  on  each  other  lingered  power- 
fully with  both.  Back  in  the  austere  East, 
as  McCarthyism  reared  up,  Miller  got  the 
occasional  postcard  from  the  fragrant 
coast,  with  loopy  handwriting  running  up 
and  down  the  margins.  Marilyn  hoped 
they  could  meet  again  if  she  came  east  on 
business.  Or  she  would  even  come  just  for 
him,  if  he  gave  her  any  encouragement. 
He  wrote  a  formal,  severe  response.  But 
he  was  teetering. 

For  all  its  coruscating  brilliance,  for  all 
its  thematic  concerns  with  conformism, 
betrayal,  and  witch-hunt  hysteria,  The 
Crucible  hinges  on  an  act  of  adultery  by 
its  hero,  John  Proctor,  and  on  the  agoniz- 
ing secret  he  shares  with  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth. The  secret  is  the  compromise  of 
their  marriage  by  the  treacherous  and  un- 
balanced servant  girl,  Abigail,  and  it  was 
a  secret  the  playwright  understood  well,  if 
only  in  spirit. 

And  then  Marilyn  came  east.  On  busi- 
ness. 

"She  wanted  to  change  her  life," 
Miller  says.  He  looks  somewhere  into  the 
middle  distance.  "So  she  came  to  New 
York  to  learn  how  to  act.  She  felt  she'd 
never  acted.  She  got  into  the  Actors  Stu- 
dio. And  we  had  a  mutual  friend  who — 
she  wanted  to  see  me  again.  So  I  began  to 
see  her  a  little  bit.  But,  even  then,  not  all 
that  much.  I  was  involved  in  A  View  from 
the  Bridge  when  we  were  doing  that  pro- 
duction. And  she  was  sort  of  going  back 
and  forth  still  to  California." 

Robert  Whitehead,  the  producer  of  all 
Miller's  plays  from  A  View  from  the 
Bridge  through  the  Dustin  Hoffman  Death 
of  a  Salesman,  and  a  longtime  friend  of 
Miller's,  spent  time  with  the  two  of  them 
then.  It  was  the  spring  of  1955.  "We  were 
having  a  lot  of  lunches  together,  at 
Child's  in  Times  Square,"  Whitehead 
says.  "But  I  didn't  realize  at  first  he  was 
going  around  with  her.  One  day  Arthur 
said  to  me,  'You  gotta  get  a  bicycle,  Bob. 
It's  the  only  way  to  get  around  New 
York.'  I  thought  it  was  a  little  odd.  Then  a 
month  later,  I  read  in  the  papers,  'Marilyn 
Monroe  has  been  seen  riding  a  bicycle 
around  the  city.' 

"I  thought  it  was  kind  of  exciting  that 
they  were  having  an  affair,"  Whitehead 
says.  "But  I  was  kind  of  surprised  when 
he  married  her.  I  was  doubtful  about  the 
connection.  Arthur  was  an  immense 
force,  the  leading  intellectual  in  the  world 
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at  that  moment.  She'd  had  the  leading 
baseball  player  in  the  world,  so  I  guess  he 
was  next. 

"I  guess  Arthur  thought,  I'm  going  to 
take  this  extraordinary  child  of  nature  and 
lead  her  to  the  light  of  day.  And  then  he 
discovered  you  can't  play  God." 

Miller  says,  "I  began  to  dream  that 
with  her  I  could  do  what  seemed  to  me 
would  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  of 
all — have  my  work,  and  all  that  implied, 
and  someone  I  just  simply  adored.  I 
thought  I  could  solve  it  all  with  this  mar- 
riage." 

"It  was  very  idealistic  of  you,"  I  say. 

"Well,  it  was!  You'd  have  to  be,  to  get 
involved  like  that.  And  she  was  simply 
overwhelming.  As  I  guess  I  was  to  her, 
for  a  while.  She  had  so  much  promise.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  could  be  really  a 
great  kind  of  a  phenomenon.  She  could  be 
a  terrific  artist;  she  was  endlessly  fascinat- 
ing as  a  person;  she  was  full  of  original 
observations.  Crazy  as  a  coot,  but  there 
wasn't  a  conventional  bone  in  her  body." 

"Also  full  of  devils." 

"Well,  the  devils  got  the  better  of 
her,"  Miller  says.  "The  devils  weren't 
as  obvious.  She  was  a  creative  force.  It 
was  wonderful  to  be  around  her.  Until 
she  got  ill." 

They  married  in  June  1956,  and  Ameri- 
ca, in  sugar  shock  after  the  Monroe-Di- 
Maggio  divorce,  got  another,  even  juicier 
fix.  The  media  swirled  and  boiled  around 
the  newlyweds  in  a  kind  of  all-out  feeding 
frenzy  that  set  the  stage  for  decades  of 
journalistic  excess  to  come.  But  never 
since  has  there  been  such  an  implausibly 
piquant  pair:  they  were  dark  and  light, 
East  and  West,  brain  and  body.  My  Fair 
Lady  had  just  opened,  yet  here,  in  real 
life,  was  the  ultimate  Pygmalion  story.  Or 
was  it  Der  Blaue  EngeP.  But  Miller  was 
no  foolish  professor;  his  Rushmore-like 
aplomb  seemed,  if  possible,  solider  than 
ever.  I  tell  Miller  that  I  recently  saw 
newsreels  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  taking 
all  the  attention  with  good  humor. 

"Well,  I  was  a  very  good  actor,"  he 
says.  The  marriage  began  to  crumble  al- 
most at  once,  under  the  impossible  strain 
of  scrutiny,  and  other  strains,  too.  Mari- 
lyn's shaky  new  acting  confidence  wob- 
bled and  fell,  rose,  an!  then  fell  again. 
Her  reaction  when  she  v.  as  down  was  to 
lash  out  at  foes  imaginary  and  real.  Her 
dependence  on  pills  grew,  as  did  her  reli- 
ance on  her  Actors  Studio  gurus,  Lee  and 
Paula  Strasberg.  During  The  Prince  and 
the  Showgirl — another  Pygmalion     lory. 


shot  in  England,  with  Laurence  Olivier — 
Paula  Strasberg,  her  husband's  surrogate, 
monopolized  Monroe,  while  Miller  was 
relegated  to  the  sidelines,  and  even  vili- 
fied for  failing  to  side  against  her  various 
enemies  on  the  set. 

"You're  very  tough  on  the  Strasbergs 
in  your  memoir,"  I  say. 

"Well,  I  meant  to  be,"  Miller  says. 

"You  describe  them  as  poisonous,  and 
vacuous." 

"That's  a  good  description." 

"Humbugs." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs." 

"The  inference  one  draws  is  that  they 
were  almost  instrumental  in  Marilyn's  dis- 
solution." 

"Well,  put  it  this  way.  They  had  an 
immense  influence  on  her  mind.  Im- 
mense. Not  the  wife,  but  him.  The  wife 
she  saw  through,  pretty  much.  But  she 
never  saw  through  him.  He  had  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  guru.  Not  just  for  Marilyn,  but 
for  a  lot  of  much  less  suffering  people. 
What  he  was  saying,  in  effect,  was,  You 
can't  do  anything  without  me.  From  time 
to  time  you're  gonna  have  to,  but  never 
forget  that. 

"Well,  if  you've  already  got  weak 
legs,  and  you're  not  standing  on  them  sol- 
idly, that  can  be  a  severe  blow.  In  other 
words,  you're  never  gonna  grow  up." 

Monroe's  fantasy  about  Miller  centered 
on  domesticity,  and  true  domesticity 
meant  having  a  child.  When  she  suffered 
an  ectopic  pregnancy  in  1957,  and  learned 
she  might  never  have  a  baby,  she  was 
crushed.  As  a  kind  of  compensation. 
Miller  wrote  her  a  short  story  called  "The 
Misfits,"  about  the  cowboy  Gay  Lang- 
land  and  his  gentle  lady  friend,  Roslyn. 
The  story  was  meant  for  the  movies,  and 
the  part  of  Roslyn  was  patently  built  for 
Marilyn.  But  it  was  a  love  gift  that  failed. 
By  the  time  John  Huston  began  shooting 
The  Misfits  in  July  1960,  the  marriage 
barely  existed. 

"Is  the  story  of  The  Misfits  a  story  of 
the  two  of  you  coming  apart  under  the 
influence  of  the  Strasbergs?"  I  ask. 

"Well,  they  helped."  Miller  says. 
"Because  they  helped  to  justify  her  worst 
self-defeating  strategies,  if  you'd  call 
them  strategies.  In  order  to  continue  to 
have  power  over  her,  they  would  justify 
anything.  With  a  large  dose  of  intellectu- 
alization.  When,  if  they  really  had  her 
welfare  at  heart,  they'd  have  tried  to 
draw  her  gently  closer  and  closer  to  real- 
ity. And  the  reality  was  what  she  ulti- 
mately faced,  which  was  a  studio  that 
fired  her.  Because  she  wouldn't  appear 
to  make  the  film. 

"Had  it  been  an  ordinary  situation  on 


The  Misfits,  she  probably  would've  come 
close  to  being  fired  then.  'Cause  we  were 
up  there  on  this  dry  lake,  with  some  pretty 
big  stars,  sitting  around  for  days  at  a  time 
waiting  for  her  to  appear. 

"We  were  coming  apart  ourselves,  irre- 
spective of  that,"  Miller  says.  "Because, 
well,  Marilyn  always — as  I  learned  lat- 
er— she  would  exhaust  areas  of  her  life. 
Simply  exhaust  them.  Then  she'd  go  on. 
And  this  was  one  of  them." 

"You,  you  mean." 

"Well,  the  whole  idea  of  a  domestic 
existence.  I  mean,  I  can't  live  for  too  long 
in  a  tent  and  on  the  road.  I  have  to  have  a 
steady  domicile,  and  some  peace  and  qui- 
et, or  I  can't  work.  And  she  wanted  that, 
too,  with  part  of  her  psyche — wanted  it 
desperately." 

"And  a  child." 

"And  a  child.  But  she  also  wanted 
something  that  made  that  very  difficult  to 
have.  Which  was  this  power.  Star  power. 
Because  the  opposite  was  to  be  destroyed. 
To  be  totally  destroyed." 

Inge  Morath  went  to  the  Misfits  set, 
along  with  her  mentor,  Henri  Cartier- 
Bresson,  to  take  pictures.  Morath,  a 
small,  lithe,  kinetic  woman,  then  thirty- 
seven,  had  swiftly  risen  from  editing  pho- 
to essays  for  Robert  Capa's  Magnum 
agency  to  becoming  its  first  female  pho- 
tographer. Today,  an  astonishing-looking 
sixty-eight,  she's  still  working  hard,  her 
lust  for  travel  only  slightly  diminished. 
"She's  an  intelligent  photographer,  an  in- 
tellectual through  and  through,"  says 
Magnum  colleague  Elliott  Erwitt.  "Which 
is  the  opposite  of  most  photographers, 
who  are  a  bunch  of  idiots."  "Her  career 
is  really  blooming,  especially  in  Europe," 
Rebecca  Miller  says.  "It  seems  like  every 
museum  there  wants  to  have  an  Inge  Mor- 
ath show." 

The  walls  of  Morath's  studio,  in  a  tur- 
ret-shaped wing  of  the  Roxbury  barn,  are 
papered  with  her  images:  Picasso;  Coc- 
teau;  Dustin  Hoffman  and  Arthur  Miller, 
bare-chested,  holding  a  road  sign  between 
them;  Miller  and  the  Reverend  William 
Sloane  Coffin  Jr.,  wearing  only  towels; 
her  spectacularly  beautiful  daughter  at 
various  ages;  Miro;  Cartier-Brcsson. 

"You  sec."  she  tells  me  in  effusive  ac- 
cents of  Austria,  "it's  very  boring  to  be 
on  a  movie  for  weeks.  So  Magnum  paired 
photographers.  They  just  wanted  a  multi- 
tude of  images.  Everybody  stayed  two 
weeks  or  something.  And  it  was  interest- 
ing. I  liked  Monty  Gift  a  lot.  He  was  ,i 
great  friend.  I  knew  him  from  way  before 
John  Huston,  naturally,  was  there.  And 
old  Strasberg  was  trying  to  tell  me  things 
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"WE    DID    IT.    FIRST   TIME    ROUND.   AFTER    ALL   THOSE   YEARS    WE    SPENT 
TOGETHER  AT  SCHOOL,  I  KNEW  WE'D  MAKE  AN  UNBEATABLE  PARTNERSHIP." 
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about  the  Viennese  theater.  1  could  never 
stand  him. 

"The  Misfits  was  like  all  movies,  but  it 
was  more  complicated,  because  Marilyn 
just  never  showed  up.  I  had  no  idea  how 
difficult  it  was.  I'm  not  interested  in  gos- 
sip. And  Arthur  was  just  a.  .  .very  im- 
pressive, but  remote,  figure,  because  he 
always  was  trying  to  get  Marilyn  onto  the 
set.  Once  or  twice  he  came — we  were 
kind  of  a  crowd — to  have  dinner  together. 
He  said,  "Ach!  What  a  relief  to  get  out  of 
my  hotel  room!'  I  couldn't  understand 
how  anybody  would  be  a  slave  to  such  a 
thing."  She  laughs.  "My  mind  is  far  too 
independent  for  this  kind  of  stuff.  If  any 
of  my  lovers  had  wanted  to  sleep,  I  would 
have  just  left! 

"So  then  I  went  back  to  France.  To 
have  been  on  the  Misfits  set  was  a  big 
thing,  and  Vue  de  France  or  Marie-Claire 
said  they  wanted  to  interview  me.  I  said, 
'Fine.'  They  said,  'Now.  Arthur  and 
Marilyn.  How  are  they?'  I  said,  'Oh, 
they're  perfectly  happy.'  "  She  laughs. 
"And  by  the  time  this  article  came  out, 
they  had  separated. 

"I  went  back  to  New  York,  and  Arthur 
came  to  Magnum  to  look  for  photographs. 
That's  how  I  met  him  again.  I  think  I  was 
between  Paris  and  Argentina.  I  never 
stayed  anywhere  more  than  three  days.  So 
he  invited  me  to  lunch.  But  I  thought, 
this  man,  having  just  been  left  by  Mari- 
lyn, or  having  left.  ...  I  hate  to  be  the 
Red  Cross.  I  had  enough  of  husbands 
complaining  about  wives.  So  I  took 
Henri  with  me. 

"Arthur  lived  in  this  Adams  Hotel 
then.  On  Ninetieth  Street  or  something. 
The  most  dreary  suite,  he  had.  And  he 
ordered — I'd  never  heard  of  Bialystok 
rolls.  I  thought  that  must  be  something 
very  elegant.  It  was  a  kind  of  bagel. 

"So  he  rang  me  up,  but  I  was  very  busy 
all  the  time.  Moving  around.  And  then 
Arthur  came  to  Paris  at  some  point.  To 
visit.  Then  I  went  back." 

Miller  and  Morath  were  married  in  Jan- 
uary of  1962.  "By  that  time  I  really 
thought  that  it  might  be  nice  to  stay  in  one 
place,"  she  says.  "Eventually.  Having  a 
baby  was  really  what  clinched  the  deal. 
But  then  I  thought  I  could  leave  it  with  my 
mother.  I  had  so  no  idea  about  babies  that 
I  bought  a  doll's  carriage.  But  it  was 
good — Rebecca's  great.  She  combines 
very  much  of  both  our  talents.  She's  very 
visual,  which  to  me  is  a  joy.  Sc  I  can 
discuss  visual  things  endlessly.  Some- 
times we  do  little  things  together.  She's  a 


very  good  writer.  And  she's  very  bright. 
She  likes  to  discuss  things  with  us.  Which 
is  lucky.  Because  I  had  no  idea  about  ba- 
bies, that's  for  sure." 

Yet  even  as  Miller  took  the  cautiously 
optimistic  step  of  marrying  again,  his  soul 
was  still  blasted  by  the  five  fallow  years 
with  Monroe.  "The  period  with  Marilyn 
emasculated  him  a  little  bit,"  Robert  • 
Whitehead  says.  And  there  was  more.  His 
great  work — All  My  Sons  and  Death  of  a 
Salesman  and  The  Crucible — was  behind 
him.  The  audience  that  had  raised  him  up 
as  a  god  from  the  late  forties  to  the  mid- 
fifties  had  moved  on.  He  looked  at  the 
sixties  with  uncomprehending  eyes.  "The 
country  had  become  foreign  to  me,"  he 
writes  in  Timebends.  "My  main  feeling 
these  days  was  something  like  embar- 
rassment. Why,  I  wasn't  sure,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  a  mood  in  which  to  start  a 
new  play." 

But  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  He 
began  After  the  Fall,  a  purgative  work 
about  power,  cruelty,  and  loyalty,  built 
around  his  experiences  with  McCarthyism 
(he  refused  to  testify  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
while  Kazan's  cooperation  drove  a  wedge 
between  the  two  former  friends),  the  Hol- 
ocaust (his  visit  to  the  Mauthausen  con- 
centration camp  with  Inge  in  1962 
affected  him  powerfully),  and  his  three 
wives.  As  with  Salesman,  the  play 
skipped  around  in  time  and  mind.  The 
main  character  was  Quentin,  an  intellec- 
tual lawyer,  who  meets  and  falls  in  love 
with  Maggie,  a  receptionist  turned  fa- 
mous singer. 

"Arthur  was  terribly  excited  to  find  he 
could  write  again,"  says  Whitehead. 
"One  day  he  called  me  and  said,  'You 
know,  I'm  suddenly  terrified  that  every- 
body's going  to  think  Maggie  is  Marilyn.' 
I  said,  'Well,  of  course  they  will!  You're 
goddamn  right!'  "  Miller  was  working 
with  Kazan  again,  the  two  of  them  having 
come  to  a  limited  reconciliation.  "When 
we  first  started  meeting,  Marilyn  was  still 
alive,"  Whitehead  says.  "After  Arthur 
finished  the  first  act,  in  the  summer  of 
'62,  we  separated,  with  a  view  to  getting 
together  after  Labor  Day." 

Marilyn's  death  changed  the  character 
of  the  play.  "I  think  the  second  act  was 
written  too  soon,"  Whitehead  says. 
"The  screening  process  that  turns  your 
life  into  an  interpretation  hadn't  had 
time  to  take  place." 

The  critics  felt  the  same  way,  but  audi- 
ences were  fascinated,  and  the  play  con- 
tinues to  be  performed,  its  extratextual 
life  still  very  much  intact.  "Arthur  says, 
'I  don't  suppose  that  until  after  they  forget 


who  I  am  and  who  Marilyn  was  will  they 
really  hear  what  I'm  trying  to  say  in  this 
play,'  '  says  the  director  John  Tillinger, 
a  Roxbury  neighbor  and  close  friend.  That 
may  never  happen.  In  any  case,  After  the 
Fall  set  Miller  back  on  his  feet.  The  past, 
if  incompletely  interpreted,  had  been  put 
to  good  use. 

The  playwright's  Manhattan  pied-a- 
terre,  in  a  mustard-yellow  pile  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  transplanted  direct- 
ly from  bridge-and-tunnel  land,  is  small, 
cozy,  and  dim.  The  light  inside  is, 
somehow,  the  light  of  1949.  Plaster  is 
flaking  from  the  walls.  "You  can  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  everybody.  And  I  rather 
think  I  am." 

"I've  arrived  at  a  point  now  where  I  sit 
in  a  room  and  I  just  do  the  work,"  Miller 
says,  "thinking  that  someday,  some- 
where, maybe  not  in  this  country,  it  will 
meet  its  audience.  But  I  frankly  can't  find 
that  audience  normally." 

He  remembers  all  too  well  when  the  au- 
dience was  alive  and  well.  "I  would  go  to 
see  stuff  like  Odets,  because  the  Group 
Theater  was  going,"  he  says.  "Anything 
they  did,  I  went  to  see.  They  were  the  best 
actors  in  the  city — the  country.  Lots  of 
times  I  was  disappointed  in  the  plays,  but 
never  in  the  productions.  They  were  al- 
ways interesting.  Always  promising. 
Frustrating,  but  promising.  You  felt  life 
was  in  there. 

"Those  writers,  they  were  the  news.  It 
was  like  rushing  to  a  newspaper.  But  now 
we  have  the  movies.  Which  is  the  signal 
art — no  way  around  it.  Having  written 
one,  I  think  that  its  potential  is  enormous, 
but  I  have  a  prejudice  against  them, 
which  is  that  it  deals  with  our  most  in- 
fantile side.  A  baby  of  a  month  old  can 
lie  in  a  bed  looking  up  and  follow  im- 
ages. And  I  think  that  that's  the  way  we 
approach  movies. 

"It  makes  you  more  and  more  passive, 
and  more  and  more  helpless,  and  I  think 
that  the  brain  closes  down  to  that  degree.  I 
don't  get  affected  by  movies  as  much  as  I  do 
even  by  moderately  good  theater  works.  I 
can  re-stage  scenes  in  plays  that  I  saw  forty 
years  ago.  I  saw  Group  Theater  produc- 
tions— I  can  tell  you  where  they  were  on  the 
stage,  every  one  of  them.  It's  weird.  There 
are  very  few  movies  where  I  could  ever 
hope  to  revive  that  image  that  way." 

"Do  you  go  to  the  theater  these  days?" 
I  ask. 

"It  takes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work  to  go  to 
the  theater — I'm  lazy  that  way.  It  takes  far 
too  much  out  of  you — you  gotta  go  at  I 
certain  time.  See,  if  I  go  to  New  York.  I 
can  walk  around  the  block  and  I'll  fall  into 
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Miller's  Crossing 

a  movie.  Also,  I'm  demanding  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  from  a  play  than  I  ever  do  from  a 
movie.  If  I'm  in  a  theater,  in  five  minutes 
I  can  tell  what  spontaneity  there  was  in  the 
writing  of  that  work.  Or  whether  I'm  be- 
ing maneuvered.  And  so  I  outmaneuver 
the  maneuverer!"  He  laughs. 

"Did  you  see  Six  Degrees  of  Separa- 
tionV 

"I  enjoyed  it  a  lot.  I  did  feel,  however, 
that  it  was  directed  a  little  too  hokey. 
Now,  I  haven't  read  that  play.  See,  the 
hoke  makes  it  seem  a  little  bit  comic- 
strippy.  And  I  wondered  whether  the  play 
was  actually  that  way.  It's  full  of  indica- 
tions. It's  overinterpreted.  People  look  out 
at  the  audience  and  stop.  Well,  it's  rather 
cute.  But  I  thought  maybe  the  play  was 
more  serious  than  that.  But  it  had  a  won- 
derful kind  of  spirit,  I  thought.  A  playful, 
wonderful  spirit." 

"Do  you  like  Mamet?  Did  you  see 
Speed-the-PlowV ' 

"Yeah.  I  frankly  didn't  care  that  much 
for  that.  See,  I've  been  around  the  movie 
business  enough  so  that  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion about  caring  for  the  characters.  What 
I  liked  better  was  Glengarry  Glen  Ross.  It 
had  a  real  bite. 

"You  know,  what  it's  related  to  is 
Odets.  Very  much  in  that  vein.  It's  a 
heightened,  constructed  language.  I  find 
him  very  electric." 

He  shakes  his  head.  "But  I  believe  the 
theater  as  one  knew  it  is  gone.  It's  a  social 
arrangement — theater  always  is — which 
was  simply  washed  out  by  various  events. 
Something  else  is  there,  which  is  in  some 
formative  stage,  perhaps.  But  we  don't 
have  any  longer  what  I  can  detect  as  being 
a  theater  culture. 

"Clearly  there's  a  monopoly  of  criti- 
cism by  The  New  York  Times.  And  this  is 
why  I  think  you  find  so  few  full-length, 
full-blown  plays.  Because  to  do  one  of 
these  things  you  gotta  take  a  big,  deep 
breath.  And  dedicate  to  something.  You 
can't  do  it  for  a  desert.  It  becomes  point- 
less. You're  not  gonna  make  any  mon- 
ey. You're  not  even  going  to  get  the 
compensation  of  feeling  you've  changed 
people's  lives. 

"I've  been  howling  about  it  for  so  long 
that  I  finally  thought,  Well,  I'm  just  bor- 
ing everybody  to  death,  so  there's  no 
point.  See,  I'm  opening  a  new  play  in  En- 
gland. Why?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  frankly— 
there's  excitement  in  the  air  there  yet!  It 
seems  to  be  of  some  importance." 

The  theater  world's  social  arrangement 
in  London — where  Miller  will  stay  in  a 


suite  at  the  Savoy,  and  spend  time  with 
the  likes  of  Harold  Pinter,  Malcolm  Brad- 
bury, Alan  Rickman,  Juliet  Stevenson, 
and  Arnold  Wesker — is  thoroughly  intact. 
As  is  the  enthusiasm  for  Miller.  "[Direc- 
tor] Michael  Blakemore  sent  me  the  play, 
and  I  loved  it,"  says  Mt.  Morgan's,  pro- 
ducer, Robert  Fox.  "It  didn't  remind  me 
of  anything  else — I  was  just  knocked  over 
by  how  wonderfully  well  he  writes,  and 
how  funny  it  was." 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  some  movie 
star  would  be  in  your  play  here  [in  the 
U.S.],"  Miller  says,  "it's  of  no  signifi- 
cance. It  certainly  isn't  going  to  change 
the  climate  of  anything.  And  that's  very, 
very  discouraging.  That's  the  worst  thing 
you  can  say  about  something,  is  that  it 
doesn't  matter." 

This  is  precisely  what  a  new  group  of 
critics,  spearheaded  by  Robert  Brustein, 
began  saying  of  Miller  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  "They  needed  to  push  away 
the  Establishment — it's  perfectly  under- 
standable in  a  young  critic,"  Gregory 
Mosher  says.  "What's  remarkable  about 
Bob  is  his  inability  to  give  it  up." 

But  how  could  the  critics  who  called 
Miller's  work  irrelevant  and  insular  ignore 
his  hold  on  the  popular  imagination?  He 
had  never  claimed  to  write  for  the  intellec- 
tuals. And  his  demotic  flair,  his  rough  lyr- 
icism, start  to  look  like  absolute  grace 
next  to  the  stylistic  excesses  of  other  the- 
ater deities.  "Every  drama  student  in  the 
U.S.  is  brought  up  to  believe  that  O'Neill 
is  not  only  our  greatest  playwright,  he's 
Zeus,"  Mosher  says.  "That's  blatant  non- 
sense. I  think  Miller  and  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams are  much  greater." 

"It's  the  ancient  story — no  man  is  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,"  says  the 
playwright  Arnold  Wesker.  "O'Neill's 
later  plays  were  produced  in  Sweden;  Ib- 
sen fled  Norway.  You  become  familiar 
with  your  own  artists;  it's  much  more  ex- 
citing to  discover  foreign  ones." 

"When  Beckett  emerged,  everybody  in 
this  country  rushed  to  him  and  dismissed 
everybody  else,"  John  Tillinger  says.  "In 
America  we  raise  them  up  to  shoot  them 
down.  What's  so  sad  is,  here  is  our  pre- 
mier playwright,  not  willing  to  expose 
himself  to  New  York's-  machinations.  I 
have  wealthy  friends,  artists  and  writers, 
who  never  intend  to  go  to  the  theater 
again.  And  then  they  go  to  London  and 
see  everything." 

Could  you  tell  us  why  the  British  pre- 
fer you  to  so  many  American  play- 
wrights?" 

Arthur  Miller  laughs — one  suspects  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  He's  standing  on  the 


stage  of  the  town  meetinghouse  of  tiny 
Strafford,  Vermont — the  home  of  his  best 
friend,  William  Sloane  Coffin — facing  a 
packed  gallery  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  who  have  just  sat,  dead 
silent,  as  Miller  read  his  recent  one-act 
play  The  Last  Yankee.  These  people  have 
come  from  miles  around  to  hear  his 
words,  but  also  to  see  him.  His  legend 
lives,  on  whatever  basis.  "They  may  ask 
you  questions  you  don't  want  to  answer," 
Coffin's  sister-in-law,  the  event's  organ- 
izer, said  beforehand.  "That's  all  right," 
Miller  said,  shaking  his  head,  unafraid  of 
the  past. 

Coffin — who  first  met  Miller  in  1964, 
when,  as  Yale's  chaplain,  he  invited  the 
playwright  to  speak  at  an  anti-Vietnam 
War  rally — is  a  hearty,  tough-talking 
character  who  loves  to  tell  stories. 
"Once,"  he  says,  "Arthur  and  I  were 
planting  potatoes  at  his  place,  and  I  said  to 
him,  'Arthur,  you've  been  through  some 
dark  times — did  you  ever  come  up  against 
the  question  of  suicide?'  And  he  said  to 
me,  'Willie,  did  you  ever  notice  how 
much  fucking  energy  comes  out  of  the 
ground?  I  think  we  have  that  energy, 
too — wouldn't  it  be  a  shame  to  cut 
it  off?'  " 

Miller's  energy  has  flowed  unabated 
since  his  stumble  thirty  years  ago.  There 
has  been  travel  in  (and  books  about)  Rus- 
sia and  China,  his  presidency  of  PEN,  his 
voluminous  memoir.  He  recently  adapted 
The  Crucible  for  the  screen  for  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  (his  son,  Robert  Miller,  is 
producing).  And  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  new  theater  works — works 
which  may  not  approach  the  monumental- 
ity  of  his  great  period,  but  which  continue 
to  compel. 

"I  think  he  grew  up  in,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful in,  the  traditional  realistic  mode, 
that  he  had  to  break  out,"  says  playwright 
A.  R.  Gurney,  another  Roxbury  neighbor 
and  friend.  "His  one-acts,  with  their 
sense  of  mystery,  are  an  attempt  to  move 
beyond  fourth-wall  realism,  and  I  think 
they're  very  successful." 

The  two-act  Ride  Down  Mt.  Morgan  is 
both  mysterious  and  fully  realized  the- 
ater. But  still,  one  can't  help  wondering. 
"Is  the  play  autobiographical?"  I  ask 
Miller  later. 

"Lyman's  far  away  from  me  in  many 
ways,  and  yet  obviously...'  He 
pauses.  "It  will  probably  be  described 
later  on  as  a  play  about  bigamy.  But 
that's  just  the  occasion  of  the  play.  It's 
not  the  theme." 

More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  the  lil- 
tyish  but  oddly  Millercsquc  Lyman  Felt, 
who  says  of  himself,  "My  health  is  tei 
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Miller's  Crossing 

rific;  in  fact,   it  keeps  threatening  my 
dignity."  And: 

I  know  what's  wrong  with  me — I  could 
never  stand  still  for  death!  Which  you've  got 
to  do,  by  a  certain  age,  or  be  ridiculous — 
you've  got  to  stand  there  nobly  and  serene  and 
let  death  run  his  tape  out  your  arms  and  around 
your  belly  and  up  your  crotch  until  he's  got 
you  fitted  for  that  last  black  suit.  And  I  can't,  I 
won't!  So  I'm  left  wrestling  with  this  anachro- 


nistic energy  which  God  has  charged  me  with 
and  I  will  use  it  till  the  dirt  is  shoveled  into  my 
mouth!  Life!  Life!  Fuck  death  and  dying! 

"Arthur  and  Inge  have  a  big  round  ta- 
ble," says  A.  R.  Gurney.  (Miller  built  the 
table.)  "They  do  these  Sunday  evenings. 
I  wouldn't  say  it's  a  salon — they  call  ev- 
erybody at  the  last  minute,  and  it's  very 
lively.  Tillinger  shows  up,  and  Cleve  and 
Francine  Gray,  and  Martha  Clarke,  and 
Geraldine  Stutz,  and  Styron  and  his  wife 
in  the  fall.  We  discuss  politics — local  and 
worldwide.  The  theater.  And  Arthur's  one 


of  the  funniest  guys  in  the  world." 
"I  am  happier,"  Miller  says.  "I  take 
pleasure  in  each  day  more.  You  do  that 
after  a  while.  It's  just  an  amazement  that 
you're  up,  and  that  nature  is  still  there. 
That's  part  of  it,  by  the  way,  that's  very 
important  to  me — living  out  in  the  middle 
of  all  that  land  I  have.  The  mindless  renew- 
al of  nature  each  year — it  humbles  you  a 
little  bit.  And  you  realize  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  sprout  your  leaves  again." 

Arthur  Miller  has  sprouted  his  leaves 
again.  Attention  must  be  paid.  □ 


Hidden  Mike 


(Continued  from  page  199)  that  they're 
paying  you  to  have  fun.  I  think  that  with 
Mike,  more  than  being  adolescent,  it's  the 
kind  of  energy  he  has  of  getting  himself 
up  for  the  job  at  hand. " 

"He's  a  driven  man,"  says  Harry  Mo- 
ses, a  former  60  Minutes  producer,  who 
worked  with  Wallace  on  scores  of  seg- 
ments. "It's  his  anxiety  that  drives  him.  I 
remember  my  first  story  with  Mike,  and 
how  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was  a  guy 
who  was  as  anxious  as  I  was  to  do  a  terrif- 
ic job.  He  used  to  call  at  6:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  my  wife,  Judith,  would  pick  up 
the  phone  and  say,  'Hello,  Myron,'  be- 
fore he  got  a  word  out.  But  his  anxiety 
would  vanish  as  soon  as  the  crew  set  up 
the  cameras  on  the  set.  Then  all  the  doubts 
about  'Do  I  have  the  story  down  well 
enough?'  would  fly  out  the  window,  and 
he'd  be  totally  in  control,  and  he  knew  it, 
and  the  crew  knew  it,  and  the  interview 
subject  knew  it.  It  was  his  arena.  He  did  it 
through  personality  and  body  language. 
And  he'd  get  more  out  of  an  interview 
than  anybody  I  ever  met." 

"He's  always  wondering  whether  may- 
be he's  losing  it,  whether  maybe  some- 
body is  gaining  on  him,"  recalls  Ira 
Rosen,  another  60  Minutes  alumnus,  who 
is  now  a  senior  producer  of  PrimeTime 
Live.  "It's  his  insecurity  as  much  as  any- 
thing. He's  got  all  the  money  and  fame  he'll 
ever  need.  And  I  think  what  drives  him  is 
the  thought,  Can  I  do  it  better  than  the  other 
guy?  He  is  incredibly  competitive." 

This  competitiveness  has  often  under- 
mined his  relations  with  colleagues  on  the 
show.  Although  they  are  friendly  now,  he 
and  Morley  Safer  were  barely  on  speaking 
terms  for  years.  Wallace  is  famous  in  the 
halls  of  60  Minutes  for  losing  talented 
producers,  who  quit  because  they  can't 
stand  working  for  him. 

"It  was  his  competitiveness  that  caused 
the   problems   between   him   and   Diane 


Sawyer  when  she  was  on  60  Minutes" 
says  a  former  colleague.  "She  was  a  tre- 
mendous talent,  and  he  was  very  threat- 
ened by  her.  When  she  posed  for  that  sexy 
picture  spread  in  Vanity  Fair  dressed  in 
those  Armani  clothes,  Mike  took  the  op- 
portunity to  give  her  a  real  behind-the- 
closed-door  lecture.  You  don't  lecture 
Diane.  She  knows  exactly  what  she's  do- 
ing. She  and  Mike  are  both  incredibly 
competitive.  He  wants  to  be  the  greatest 
and  the  most  perfect  and  the  ultimate." 

"There  are  times  when  I'd  like  to  think 
I  set  the  tone  for  60  Minutes"  says  Don 
Hewitt,  "but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  know 
Mike  is  as  responsible  as  I  am.  Mike 
stood  alone.  He  was  not  only  the  best 
player  on  the  team,  he  was  the  coach. 
Now  they're  all  stars.  Listen,  I  was  with 
Mike  when  we  were  flying  back  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Mike  had  that  episode  where 
he  fainted,  and  he  went  down,  and  I 
thought,  Oh,  my  God,  he's  dead!  And  the 
first  thought  I  had  is,  We'll  never  catch 
Cheers  without  Mike.  Honest  to  God,  that 
was  my  first  thought.  And  Mike  is  flat- 
tered by  that." 

He's  a  man  with  great  depressions," 
says  a  news  star  on  a  rival  net- 
work, "and  it  fascinates  me  that,  with  all 
of  this,  the  man's  able  to  keep  going,  and 
that  this  job  is  what  keeps  him  going.  It's 
the  adrenaline  that  keeps  him  on  an  even 
keel." 

Wallace,  who  admits  that  he  is  "pessi- 
mistic by  nature,"  talked  to  me  about  his 
bouts  with  clinical  depression.  The  first  of 
these  occurred  in  early  1985,  in  the  midst 
of  the  $120  million  libel  suit  that  General 
Westmoreland  filed  against  Wallace  and 
CBS  News  for  a  CBS  Reports  documenta- 
ry called  "The  Uncounted  Enemy:  A 
Vietnam  Deception." 

"I  was  sitting  there  in  that  drafty,  cold 
courtroom  day  after  day,"  he  says,  "and  I 


had  to  listen  to  the  plaintiff  put  on  his 
case.  I  was  called  cheap  and  a  liar  and  a 
dissembler — every  dirty  name  that  you 
can  call  a  reporter — and  I  had  to  read  that 
about  myself  the  next  day  in  The  New 
York  Times.  I  believed  that  the  facts  in  the 
broadcast  were  accurate,  but  I  knew  that 
the  Benjamin  Report  [an  internal  CBS  in- 
vestigation of  the  show]  was  right — the 
methods  of  how  that  program  was  put  to- 
gether were  shoddy.  I  found  myself  de- 
fending a  methodology  that  I  had  not 
devised  and  had  no  knowledge  about. 
Look,  I  should  have  known.  I  should 
have  paid  more  attention." 

"Mike  realized  he  was  vulnerable," 
says  John  Scanlon,  the  public-relations  ex- 
pert who  was  hired  by  CBS  during  the 
Westmoreland  trial.  "If  Mike  ever  got  to 
the  stand,  the  prosecutor  could  show  all 
Mike  did  was  read  questions  made  up  by  the 
producer.  Mike  really  drives  a  60  Minutes 
piece;  he  has  a  good  sense  of  what  he  wants, 
and  he  knows  every  frame  of  his  presenta- 
tion. But  in  this  case  the  producer  had  deliv- 
ered the  whole  script  to  Mike,  who  had 
not  been  involved  in  the  investigation.  It 
was  potentially  damaging  for  him.  A  lot 
of  people  were  rooting  for  him  to  fail.  He 
was  always  viewed  as  the  toughest  guy  in 
the  business,  he  had  brought  down  any 
number  of  important  business  and  public 
leaders,  and  now  he  was  going  to  get  his 
comeuppance." 

As  the  trial  dragged  on,  Wallace  began 
to  experience  a  variety  of  disturbing 
symptoms — tingling  sensations,  a  feeling 
of  anxiety,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  strange 
spaciness  that  affected  his  concentration. 
"I  was  one  of  his  Washington  producers 
at  the  time,"  says  Ira  Rosen,  "and  you 
could  see  it  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  demean- 
or. He  was  really  losing  his  focus.  I  re- 
member he  came  down  to  do  an  interview 
in  Washington,  and  he  did  a  fine  job,  and 
he  got  back  on  the  plane,  went  home  to 
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New  York,  and  then  he  collapsed.  Later, 
after  the  piece  was  edited  and  cut,  he 
saw  it,  and  he  called  me  up  and  said, 
'This  is  scary.  I  don't  remember  doing 
that  piece  at  all.' 

In  the  hospital,  he  was  examined  by  a 
psychiatrist,  who  told  him  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  severe  depression.  He  was  put 
on  an  antidepressant  called  Ludiomil.  He 
was  also  forced  to  confront  his  deepest 
feelings  about  himself  in  psychotherapy 
sessions. 

Wallace  recalls,  "The  psychiatrist  told 
me,  'We've  got  to  get  you  ready  to  tes- 
tify. You're  scared  of  the  questions  they 
are  going  to  ask.  Then  we've  got  to  get 
you  ready  to  lose.  You  believe  that  will  be 
the  nail  in  your  coffin.'  So  there  I  was, 
deep  in  depression  and  taking  Ludiomil, 
which  dries  up  your  mouth,  constipates 
you  and  keeps  you  from  peeing,  and 
makes  your  hands  shake.  I  could  just  see 
myself  sitting  three  feet  away  from  the 
jury,  picking  up  a  glass  of  water  with  my 
shaky  hands  and  spilling  it.  And  I  knew 
the  lawyers  for  the  other  side  would  em- 
ploy the  same  techniques  against  me  that  I 
had  employed  on  television." 

As  things  turned  out,  Westmoreland 
withdrew  his  suit,  and  Wallace  was  saved 
from  the  ordeal  of  having  to  testify.  None- 
theless, the  depression  returned  when  he 
broke  his  wrist  in  a  fall  on  the  tennis 
court,  and  he  suffered  an  attack  of  anxiety 
last  winter  when  he  was  given  the  pace- 
maker. During  the  depressions  he  felt  that 
his  life  was  spinning  out  of  control.  As  he 
has  said,  "I  felt  like  a  fraud  and  a  fake." 
How  was  it,  I  wondered,  that  Mike  Wal- 
lace, the  fearless  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Tele- 
vision, could  feel  so  scared  and  vulner- 
able? "The  key  to  Mike,"  says  his  good 
friend  Art  Buchwald,  "can  be  found  in 
Brookline." 


M 


y  dad,  who  came  from  Russia  in 
the  ^'late  1800s  and  whose  last 
name  was  Wallik  before  an  immigration 
officer  mistakenly  changed  it  to  Wallace, 
was  an  easygoing,  lovely  gem  of  a  man," 
Wallace  tells  me.  "My  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sharfman,  was  a  de- 
cent, perhaps  overdevoted,  humorless 
woman.  I  don't  want  to  be  too  judgmen- 
tal. After  all,  she  had  to  take  care  of  four 
kids — my  older  brother,  Irving,  and  my 
two  older  sisters,  Ruth  and  Helen.  I  real- 
ly loved  Helen;  I  remember  how  Helen 
used  to  run  a  white  ivory  comb  through 
my  hair." 

"Our  mother  was  a  very  tough  dame," 


says  Irving  Wallace,  an  investment  banker 
who  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.  "Mike 
was  a  moody  kid,  very  self-centered,  an 
egoist  who  was  always  searching  for  the 
purpose  in  life,  and  he  gave  my  mother  a 
hard  time." 

"I  don't  see  a  lot  of  my  father  in  my- 
self," Mike  says.  "I'm  probably  more  a 
Sharfman  than  a  Wallace,  because  the 
Sharfmans  were  more  muscular  in  their 
attitude  toward  life.  The  Sharfmans  were 
all  successful.  Shortly  after  I  was  born, 
my  dad  lost  a  huge  amount  of  money  in 
an  investment  he  made  in  Jamaican 
ginger.  He  went  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness after  that,  and  paid  off  his  debt  over 
a  period  of  years. 

"We  lived  in  Brookline,  which  was 
kind  of  an  O'Connor-and-Goldberg  town 
for  upwardly  mobile  Irish  Catholics  and 
Jews  like  us.  Jack  Kennedy  was  born 
around  ten  months  ahead  of  me  just  four 
doors  away.  I  had  a  very  normal,  pleas- 
ant, fulfilled  adolescence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  acne,  which  in  some  strange 
way  helped  to  form  my  personality  and 
character.  No  one  else  in  my  family  was 
troubled  by  acne,  and  then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, you  look  into  the  mirror  and  you 
don't  like  what  you  see.  That  was  the 
mote  in  the  eye  of  my  adolescence.  It  af- 
fected me  with  girls.  My  real  name  was 
Myron,  but  the  kids  called  me  Chinky, 
because  my  eyes  were  a  little  bit  Oriental, 
and  then  I  got  this  acne,  and  it  was 
enough  to  play  with  my  self-esteem. 
I've  always  been  hypersensitive  about 
how  people  treat  me,  and  I've  wondered 
.sometimes  where  that  comes  from,  be- 
cause neither  my  brother  nor  my  sisters 
felt  that  way,  and  I've  always  attributed 
it  to  the  skin." 

His  parents  were  eager  to  assimilate 
(his  father  spoke  with  a  thick  Russian  ac- 
cent), and  they  joined  the  Reform  temple 
in  Brookline.  Myron  was  confirmed,  not 
Bar  Mitzvahed.  "I  remember  getting  up 
one  morning,  and  there  was  my  father  in 
the  dining  room,  wearing  a  tallith  [prayer 
shawl]  and  tefillin  [phylacteries  worn  dur- 
ing prayer  by  religious  Jews],  walking 
around  and  praying.  He  told  me  that  he 
did  that  every  morning.  Nobody  knew.  I 
was  made  uncomfortable  by  it.  At  that 
moment,  he  could  have  sat  me  down  and 
said,  'Myron,  let  me  tell  you  about  your 
background  and  religion,'  but  he  didn't." 

His  brother  went  to  Harvard,  and  My- 
ron went  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  recalls  the  day  he  walked  into  Morris 
Hall,  the  campus  broadcasting  center.  "I 
fell  in  love;  I  wanted  to  be  a  radio  an- 
nouncer," he  says.  "I  had  to  get  over  a 
reluctance   and  diffidence  about  perfor- 


mance. That  was  a  learned  craft.  It  wasn't 
exactly  bashfulness.  I  was  never  comfort- 
able performing  in  public.  It  took  a  long 
time.  That's  why  radio  was  a  comfortable 
thing  to  do,  because  you  weren't  perform- 
ing where  the  public  could  see  you.  You 
were  talking  to  an  inanimate  instrument." 

After  graduating  in  1939,  he  got  a  job 
for  twenty  dollars  a  week  as  a  rip-and- 
read  radio  announcer  for  WOOD  WASH, 
a  Grand  Rapids  station  jointly  owned  by  a 
furniture-manufacturing  trade  association, 
a  lumber  company,  and  a  laundry.  For  the 
next  couple  of  years,  he  moved  around  a 
great  deal,  narrating  such  popular  adven- 
ture shows  as  The  Lone  Ranger  and  The 
Green  Hornet  in  Detroit,  and  the  soap  op- 
eras Ma  Perkins  and  The  Road  of  Life  in 
Chicago.  He  served  as  a  communications 
officer  in  the  navy  during  World  War  II, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Chicago,  he 
changed  his  name  from  Myron  to  Mike 
and  set  out  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  doing  commercials  for  Peter  Pan  pea- 
nut butter  and  Household  Finance. 

But  he  had  bigger  ambitions  in  life.  In 
1948,  he  divorced  his  college-sweetheart 
wife,  Norma  "Kappy"  Wallace,  the 
mother  of  his  two  sons,  and  married  the 
actress  Buff  Cobb,  the  perky,  blonde 
granddaughter  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  and  humorists  in 
America.  "Buff  and  I  started  working  to- 
gether in  the  1950s,"  he  says.  "We  did 
the  Mike-and-Buff  talk  show  from  the 
Chez  Paree  nightclub  in  Chicago.  These 
were  the  days  of  husband-and-wife  teams: 
Tex  and  Jinx,  Faye  and  Skitch,  Dorothy 
and  Dick.  CBS  heard  about  us  and 
brought  us  to  New  York.  I  was  making 
$150,000  a  year  in  radio,  but  now  they 
wanted  to  put  me  on  television.  My  con- 
cern was  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  good- 
looking  enough  to  do  it,  because  of  my 
skin.  I  had  to  find  out.  I  did  quiz  shows, 
feature  shows,  panel  shows.  The  lights 
were  devastating.  I  used  to  get  sick  to  my 
stomach  under  those  lights. 

"All  those  years,  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing socially  useful,  something  I  could 
take  pride  in,  and  this  feeling  was  always 
fighting  with  my  facile  capacity  to  make 
money  in  radio  and  television.  In  1954,  I 
was  doing  a  CBS  radio  show  called  Stage 
Struck,  a  documentary  series  about  Broad- 
way, when  I  met  the  writer-director  Abe 
Burrows,  who  cast  me  in  a  comedy  called 
Reclining  Figure  that  ran  for  ninety-six 
performances  and  that  earned  me  a  good 
notice  from  Walter  Kerr.  But  the  theater 
wasn't  my  cup  of  tea." 

Wallace's  career  took  a  decisive  turn  in 
1955,  when  he  and  the  theatrical  Buff 
Cobb  divorced  and  he  married  Lorraire 
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Perigord,  the  serious-minded  owner  of  an 
art  gallery  in  Haiti,  who  urged  him  to  do 
something  more  substantial  with  his  life. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  met  Ted  Yates 
Jr.,  a  brilliant  producer  who  was  then  or- 
ganizing a  news  department  for  WABD- 
TV,  the  DuMont-network  flagship  station 
in  New  York.  This  was  the  height  of  the 
Eisenhower  era  of  conformism,  but  be- 
neath the  surface  the  American  cultural 
pot  was  being  stirred  by  the  likes  of  Allen 
Ginsberg,  Paul  Tillich,  and  Elvis  Presley, 
and  Yates  tapped  into  this  emerging  icon- 
oclasm  and  came  up  with  Night  Beat,  a 
no-holds-barred  interview  show  that  cast 
Wallace  as  an  implacable  prosecutor  bent 
on  unmasking  his  guests. 

"Prior  to  Night  Beat"  Wallace  says, 
"television  interviews  were  ritual  minu- 
ets, with  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  a  table  and 
the  microphone  stuck  inside.  But  I  used  to 
smoke,  and  the  smoke  would  curl  up  and 
almost  obscure  my  object  of  scrutiny. 
Even  the  business  of  my  face  helped — a 
little  rough,  a  trifle  abraded.  Cosmetical- 
ly, intellectually,  it  all  seemed  to  come 
together.  It  seemed  that  this  was  what  I 
was  born  to  do." 


Though  Night  Beat — and  its  successor 
on  ABC  and  WNTA,  The  Mike  Wallace 
Interview — lasted  only  a  couple  of  years, 
the  show  made  Wallace  notorious.  "It's 
an  anachronism  to  say  that  he  was  the 
Geraldo  of  his  day,"  says  Harry  Moses. 
"I  remember  the  Mad- magazine  cover 
story  which  referred  to  him  as  Mike  Mal- 
ice. He  was  really  a  muckraker  and  peril- 
ously close  to  a  yellow  journalist  at  that 
point  of  his  career." 

Though  Wallace  was  able  to  get  lucra- 
tive work  doing  commercials  for  Parlia- 
ment cigarettes,  he  was  considered  too  hot 
to  handle  for  the  major  networks.  Then,  in 
1962,  in  yet  another  major  turn  in  his  life, 
he  received  word  that  his  elder  son,  Peter, 
a  nineteen-year-old  junior  at  Yale  on  a 
summer  mountain-climbing  excursion  in 
Greece,  was  missing. 

"I  got  on  an  airplane  and  flew  to 
Greece,"  he  recalls.  "An  American  con- 
sular official  took  me  to  a  youth  hostel  on 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  we  found  Peter's 
stuff.  In  the  town  of  Kamari,  somebody 
had  seen  a  young  man  going  up  a  hill  to  a 
monastery  where  two  nuns  lived.  So  I  got 
on  a  donkey  with  the  consul  and  a  guide, 
and  we  got  up  to  the  top,  and  there  was  a 
ledge,  and  there  was  a  stone  slide,  and  I 
looked  down  and  there  was  the  body  of  my 


son.  He'd  been  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
You  can  imagine .  .  .  you  can  imagine ..." 

"Peter's  death  brought  the  family  to- 
gether," Chris  Wallace  says.  "I  was  in 
my  first  year  of  life  when  my  parents  di- 
vorced, and  my  father  and  I  had  little  con- 
tact until  I  was  a  teenager.  It  caused 
strains.  We  don't  have  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  son  in  which  the  son 
grew  up  in  the  same  house.  But  before  he 
died,  Peter  took  it  upon  himself  to  know 
this  man,  and  he  got  close  to  Mike,  and  he 
brought  me  along  with  him.  So  we  began 
to  build  those  bonds  before  Peter  died." 

After  Wallace  buried  his  son  in  Greece, 
he  began  to  take  stock  of  his  life.  "I  fig- 
ured, Fuck  it,  I've  been  bullshitting  my- 
self, talking  about  doing  nothing  but 
news,"  he  says.  "To  me,  news  stood  for 
integrity,  social  usefulness,  substance.  So 
I  went  to  the  news  presidents  of  the  three 
networks,  and  I  told  them  that  I  was  giv- 
ing up  the  commercials,  that  I  wanted  to 
sanitize  myself  in  earnest,  and  that  I  want- 
ed to  do  news  exclusively." 

Most  of  the  correspondents  on  network 
television  in  those  days  came  from  cither 
the  Midwest  or  the  South.  By  contrast, 
Wallace  was  viewed  as  ;i  scrappy  Jew 
from  the  Hast.  Nonetheless,  he  was  hired 
by  Richard  Salant,  the  president  of  CBS 
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News,  at  $40,000  a  year — about  a  fifth  of 
what  he  had  been  earning  until  then — and 
at  the  age  of  forty-four  he  was  launched  as 
a  beat  reporter.  He  covered  civil  rights, 
politics,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  he  anchored 
some  controversial  CBS  Reports  documen- 
taries on  homosexuals  and  marijuana. 

"Mike's  completely  unembarrassed," 
says  Bill  Leonard,  the  former  CBS  pro- 
ducer who  married  Wallace's  first  wife, 
Kappy,  and  raised  Peter  and  Chris  Wal- 
lace as  his  own  sons.  "Most  of  us  pretty 
good  interviewers  have  an  embarrassment 
ceiling.  But  Mike  is  totally  unafraid,  and 
that  generally  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
Sometimes  he  embarrasses  his  audience  as 
well  as  his  subject,  but  he  gets  what  he's 
after.  He's  also  the  best  floor  reporter, 
along  with  Sandy  Vanocur,  at  a  political 
convention.  It's  the  toughest  spot  that  has 
ever  existed  in  network  television,  be- 
cause you're  thrown  down  there  on  the 
floor  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  story 
against  twenty-five  of  the  very  best  re- 
porters in  the  business.  Ed  Murrow  was 
rotten  on  the  floor  of  a  convention;  he 
couldn't  take  it.  Mike  can,  because  of  his 
ability  not  to  be  embarrassed." 

In  1968,  Wallace  was  covering  the 
Nixon  campaign  when  Don  Hewitt  ap- 
proached him  and  outlined  his  idea  for 


an  as-yet-unnamed  television  magazine 
show.  "When  Fred  Friendly  replaced 
Salant  as  president  of  News,  there  was 
something  about  Hewitt  that  turned  him 
off,"  Wallace  says.  "Don  was  viewed  as 
a  wild  man,  irresponsible,  irrepressible. 
"He  was  not  in  good  odor  with  the  people 
running  CBS  News.  There  wasn't  much 
for  him  to  do.  But  then  Salant  came  back, 
and  he  gave  Don  the  green  light  to  use 
Harry  Reasoner  as  the  anchor  of  his  new 
show.  But  the  show  needed  a  little  grit, 
and  that's  why  he  came  to  see  me.  I  didn't 
want  to  do  it.  I  thought  I  was  in  line  to 
become  the  next  White  House  correspon- 
dent, which  would  have  filled  in  a  hole  in 
mv  resume.  But  I  discovered  then,  as  I 
have  since,  that  Don  Hewitt  in  full  cry  is 
difficult  to  resist." 

Wallace  and  Hewitt  turned  out  to  be  a 
perfectly  matched  pair.  "When 
Harry  left  the  show  after  the  first  two 
years  to  go  to  ABC,  and  Morley  came 
on,"  says  Wallace,  "we  were  forced  to 
scramble  and  see  what  would  work.  It 
gave  impetus  to  our  natural  instincts  to  do 
hard-edged  stuff — the  investigations  and 
the  ambushes,  when  you  confront  the 
quarry  with  the  camera  running.  There 
was  drama,  but  also  a  legitimacy  to  the 


drama.  I  like  to  describe  it  as  play-action 
television.  It  wasn't  live,  but  in  a  strange 
way  it  seemed  like  it  was." 

As  soon  as  Safer  joined  the  show,  he 
ran  afoul  of  Wallace.  "Mike  was  used  to 
having  his  way,  and  people  on  the  show 
tended  to  not  resist  him  whenever  he 
wanted  to  do  a  story,"  Safer  recalls.  "I 
resisted.  I  said,  'I  didn't  come  back  [from 
Vietnam]  to  get  pushed  around  by  a  guy 
who  used  to  do  cigarette  commercials.' 
He  has  a  forceful  personality,  and  he 
pushes  people  around,  including  Don.  He 
depends  on  Don  to  shoot  down  certain 
ideas  that  he  has  for  stories,  except  for  the 
ones  Mike  is  determined  to  do.  Don  will 
scream  and  rail  ano  go  along  with  it, 
which  is  what  I  mean  about  being  pushed 
around  by  Mike.  But  what  Don  is  good  at 
is  pushing  his  correspondents.  He  can 
push  you  in  a  way  to  make  your  piece 
better.  There's  no  better  person  in  getting 
the  best  out  of  you,  no  one  more  enthusi- 
astic, no  one  with  a  better  instinct,  no  one 
to  keep  your  spirits  up  on  a  piece.  And 
he's  been  good  for  Mike  in  that  way,  es- 
pecially when  Mike  has  his  blue  times." 

"One  of  the  strengths  of  60  Minutes 
used  to  be  that  Mike  and  Don  had  a  love- 
hate  relationship,  and  they'd  disagree  over 
substance  and  personality,"  says  a  former 
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producer  on  the  show.  "Once,  Mike  and  I 
were  having  dinner  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mike  said,  'Don  has  no  moral  compass.' 
Now  they're  rarefied,  $3  million,  A-list 
men.  The  fame  and  the  salaries  have  done 
something  to  them." 

"Mike  and  I  are  kind  of  joined  at  the 
hip,"  Hewitt  says.  "We  both  act  on  in- 
stinct; we  live  by  our  fingertips.  But  Mike 
has  both  instinct  and  intellect,  which  is  a 
rare  combination.  I'd  like  to  believe  that  I 
have  a  little  of  what  the  Sam  Goldwyns 
and  Louis  B.  Mayers  had.  They  came 
from  the  shtetl  and  didn't  have  much  for- 
mal education,  but  they  knew  how  to 
make  movies  like  The  Pride  of  the  Yan- 
kees better  than  native  Americans.  Mike 
is  better  read,  better  educated,  than  I  am, 
but  he's  got  the  same  thing  I've  got — it's 
called  a  shit  detector." 

"Don  and  I  don't  carry  the  baggage  of 
self-righteousness  that  seems  to  afflict 
most  journalists,"  Wallace  says.  "But  at 
bottom  he's  as  good  and  hard  as  you  get 
in  journalism.  He  didn't  want  to  do  the 
Temple  Mount  piece  at  first,  but  when  he 
saw  the  edited  tape,  he  said,  T  was  abso- 
lutely wrong.  It's  perfect.  We  go  this 
week.'  At  the  height  of  the  furor  over  the 
piece,  we  heard  that  Larry  Tisch  [the 
C.E.O.  of  CBS]  said  of  us,  'Hewitt's  real 
name  is  Horowitz,  and  Wallace's  name  is 
Wallik.  They're  both  self-hating  Jews.' 
We  checked  on  the  story  and  found  out  it 
was  true,  and  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  birth 
certificate  to  Larry,  showing  that  my  real 
name  is  Wallace." 

Many  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike  think 
that,  at  the  very  least,  Wallace  has  be- 
trayed a  conflicted  attitude  toward  his 
own  Jewishness,  and  that  this  has  been 
evident  in  his  stories  on  Syrian  Jews,  So- 
viet Jews,  and  the  American-Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee.  "My  father  hates  sa- 
cred cows,"  Chris  Wallace  explains, 
"and  in  journalism  in  general  and  New 
York  in  particular,  he  likes  to  puncture 
those  sacred  cows  like  Israel.  I  also  think 
he  holds  his  family  to  higher  standards, 
and  he's  holding  Israel  to  higher  stan- 
dards. I  don't  think  it's  a  stunt.  He's  fasci- 
nated by  hypocrisy,  and,  like  the  old 
saying  goes,  he  wants  to  afflict  the  com- 
fortable and  comfort  the  afflicted." 

Israel  aside,  not  everyone  thinks  Mike 
Wallace  and  his  colleagues  on  60  Minutes 
are  paragons  of  American  joi  sialism. 
Many  print  journalists  are  disturbt  i  by  the 
fact  that  the  television  audience  uoes  not 
realize  that  almost  all  of  the  research  and 
reporting  on  a  Mike  Wallace  segment  are 


done  by  behind-the-scenes  producers,  not 
by  Wallace  himself,  who  may  put  in  only 
a  few  days'  work  on  a  story  and  then 
sharpen  the  results  in  the  editing  room. 
Other  critics  find  that  the  editing  process 
itself  is  less  than  journalistically  pure. 
"It's  hard  to  tell  whether  Mike's  a  great 
interviewer,"  says  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist William  Safire.  "All  you  see  is 
bits  and  pieces.  Anyone  who  submits 
himself  to  an  interview  in  which  a  produc- 
er can  select  portions,  picking  and 
choosing  the  most  damning  things,  has 
got  to  be  crazy.  The  assumption  in  print 
is  that  the  words  are  being  filtered  by  the 
writer,  whereas  when  you  sit  in  front  of 
your  television  set  and  look  at  a  person 
speaking,  the  natural  assumption  is  that 
you're  watching  a  verbatim  interview, 
that  you're  getting  reality,  which  is  not 
the  case." 

Nonetheless,  the  distinctive  way  that  60 
Minutes  tells  a  story  has  had  an  immense 
impact  on  American  journalism.  As  the 
heart  of  the  program,  Wallace  has  helped 
change  the  rules  of  decorum  in  journal- 
ism, encouraging  reporters  to  publish  and 
broadcast  what  they  know,  whether  in  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  or 
city  hall.  What's  more,  as  Richard 
Campbell  suggests  in  his  recent  book,  60 
Minutes  and  the  News,  reporters  on  60 
Minutes  are  encouraged  to  become  cen- 
tral characters  in  their  own  stories — ap- 
pearing in  as  many  as  50  shots  in  a  120- 
shot,  fourteen-minute  segment — and  this 
has  emboldened  other  reporters  to 
stretch  the  framework  of  conventional 
journalism. 

"Because  of  us,"  says  Hewitt,  "there 
is  a  20/20,  a  PrimeTime  Live,  an  Enter- 
tainment Tonight,  a  Geraldo,  and  A  Cur- 
rent Affair.  We  created  the  climate  for 
reality-based  programs.  Now  Jennings, 
Brokaw,  and  Rather  have  become  maga- 
zines as  well  as  newscasts.  And  look  at 
page  one  of  The  New  York  Times,  which 
is  in  that  betwixt-and-between  stage,  not 
knowing  whether  it's  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  and  60  Minutes  is  responsible 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  for  that  new  look, 
because  the  Times  is  trying  to  be  like  tele- 
vision, and  all  of  television  is  trying  to 
look  like  60  Minutes." 

For  all  his  irreverence,  Hewitt  is  known 
among  his  staff  to  be  extremely  self-con- 
scious about  his  personal  image  and  social 
status,  which  makes  him  an  easy  mark  for 
the  elaborate  hoaxes  that  Wallace  enjoys 
pulling  on  him.  "Mike  and  I  were  having 
a  drink  recently,"  recalls  Safer,  "and  he 
said,  'It's  Heen  a  long  time  since  we  got 
Don.  How  'iout  you  and  I  making  up  a 
story  that   we're   leading  a   leveraged 


buyout  of  CBS  and  that  we're  going  to 
spin  off  CBS  News  as  a  twenty-four-hour 
news  channel,  but  that  our  financial  back- 
ers are  only  willing  to  go  along  on  the 
condition  that  we  exclude  Don,  because 
he's  just  not  their  kind  of  people.' 

To  give  the  hoax  credibility,  Wallace 
and  Safer  brought  investment  banker 
Pete  Peterson  into  the  scheme.  The  next 
time  Hewitt's  wife,  Marilyn  Berger, 
flew  out  to  the  Hamptons  on  Peterson's 
private  helicopter,  the  hoax  was  un- 
leashed with  the  complicity  of  fellow 
passenger  John  Scanlon. 

"Pete  turned  to  Marilyn,"  Scanlon  re- 
counts, "and  in  his  gravest  voice  he  said, 
'Are  you  aware  that  someone's  trying  to 
buy  CBS  News,  and  the  only  one  I  know 
who  possibly  could  do  it  would  be  Teddy 
Forstmann  or  Henry  Kravis.'  Marilyn 
asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it, 
since  Forstmann  is  one  of  my  clients, 
and  I  pretended  that  I  couldn't  comment. 
No  sooner  had  the  helicopter  landed  than 
I  got  a  call  from  Hewitt,  screaming  at 
me.  And  I  said  to  him,  'Don,  I'm  trying 
to  get  you  into  the  deal.'  Then  I  called 
Mike,  and  he  said,  'Great!  Keep  it  up, 
keep  it  up.' 

The  next  Monday,  Hewitt  came  storm- 
ing into  the  office.  "I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  heart  attack,"  says  Safer. 
"And  Mike  thought  so,  too,  and  he  told 
him,  'Don,  calm  down,  it's  just  a  gag.' 
And  Don  said,  'Yeah,  you  can  tell  me  it's 
just  a  gag,  but  I  got  the  story  straight  from 
Pete  Peterson.'  " 

Shortly  before  the  Westmoreland  trial, 
Wallace's  wife  of  almost  thirty  years, 
Lorraine,  left  him  and  moved  to  Fiji.  It 
was  a  shattering  blow  and  was  another 
factor  that  contributed  to  pushing  Wallace 
deeper  and  deeper  into  depression.  He 
turned  for  companionship  and  understand- 
ing to  Mary  Yates,  the  attractive  widow  of 
his  former  Night  Beat  producer  and  Lor- 
raine's best  friend.  Eventually,  they  mar- 
ried. "Mary's  an  incredibly  good  lady," 
says  Ira  Rosen.  "She's  a  solid  person, 
and  Mike's  lucky  to  have  her.  1  was  with 
Mike  and  Mary  in  Greece  in  1985,  twen- 
ty-three years  after  Peter's  death,  and  we 
were  having  dinner  together,  and  Mary 
was  describing  in  incredible  detail  how 
she  had  visited  Peter's  grave  and  put  flow- 
ers on  it.  And  Mike  started  to  bawl.  I  had 
worked  with  him  for  nine  years,  and  this 
was  the  only  time  I  had  seen  him  really 
emotionally  letting  loose.  He  just  cried 
and  cried,  and  it  was  an  astonishing  thing 
to  watch." 

What  makes  this  scene  so  remarkable  is 
that  many  of  his  current  and  former  col- 
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Hidden  Mike 


leagues  describe  Wallace  as  an  emotional- 
ly distant  person.  "You  should  ask  him 
how  many  of  his  former  producers  he  has 
a  relationship  with,"  says  someone  who 
once  worked  closely  with  Wallace. 
"The  answer  is  zero.  He's  gone  through 
who  knows  how  many  producers,  and 
after  he's  done  with  you,  he's  done  with 
you.  It's  like,  Can  you  help  me  today?  If 
you  can,  you're  my  buddy,  my  best 
friend.  If  not,  who  the  hell  are  you?  All 
his  old  producers  can  tell  you  stories  like 
that." 


It's  finally  the  work  that  really  counts, 
and  I  ask  Wallace  what  pieces  he  is  most 
proud  of  from  his  twenty-three  years  with 
the  show.  "You  undertake  to  do  stuff  that 
is  different  from  other  broadcasts,"  he 
says.  "Civilian  casualties  in  Panama,  the 
Temple  Mount,  the  singing  revolution  in 
Estonia,  lingering  anti-Americanism  in 
Iran,  the  only  Clark  Clifford  piece  on  tele- 
vision until  this  past  July.  I  took  on  the 
subject  of  free  press  junkets,  and  that 
piece  really  changed  the  culture  as  far  as 
the  press  was  concerned.  I  did  local  tab- 
loid television.  Medicaid  fraud  back  in 
the  early  seventies,  before  anyone  else. 
And  the  interviews  with  people  like  Jon- 


athan Pollard,  the  spy  John  Walker  and 
his  son,  Deng  Xiaoping,  Salman  Rush- 
die— all  those  holy-shit-I-didn't-know- 
that  stories." 

"For  some  reason  that  I  haven't  figured 
out,"  Don  Hewitt  says,  "we  are  an 
American  institution.  20/20  does  good 
stories.  PrimeTime  Live  comes  up  with 
good  stories.  But  somehow  the  public  is 
fixated  on  Mike  and  the  others.  People 
would  rather  hear  the  stories  from  them. 
Will  the  show  be  as  popular  after  Mike 
retires?  Everybody  says,  'Yeah,  the 
show  will  go  on  just  the  way  it  did  be- 
fore.' I'm  not  only  not  sure.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  test  it."  □ 


Art  or  Commerce? 


(Continued  from  page  204)  around  the 
marble  head.  "A  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  think  this  is  the  way  you  really  feel,"  I 
observed. 

"I  do  feel  this,"  Koons  said.  He  joined 
in  my  startled  laughter. 

The  artist  Peter  Halley,  a  longtime  gal- 
lery stablemate,  wonders,  half  humorous- 
ly, if  Koons  is  turning  into  a  sort  of  a 
Salvador  Dali.  Which  would  make  Ilona 
the  new  Gala.  Koons  himself  frequently 
refers  to  Dali,  who  also  combined  super- 
salesmanship  with  a  fairly  impenetrable 
messianic  metaphysic.  Lovers  and  loath- 
ers  of  Koons's  work  often  use  oddly  par- 
allel terms.  They  talk  of  his  cynicism, 
"irony,"  manipulation,  his  hunger  for 
hype  and  money,  the  Warholesque  games 
he  plays  with  the  most  unnerving  kitsch. 
So  zestfully  does  Koons  surf  the  shock 
waves  that  I  feel  a  bit  of  a  spoilsport  to 
suggest  he  might  be  something  even  more 
aggravating:  perfectly  serious. 

The  first  artwork  Jeff  Koons  remem- 
bers exhibiting  was  an  oil  "in  the 
manner  of  Watteau."  This  pastiche  of  the 
eighteenth-century  master  was  hung  in 
the  window  of  Henry  J.  Koons  Interiors, 
his  father's  store  in  York,  Pennsylvania. 
"My  father  decorated  in  many  different 
bourgeois-class  styles,"  Koons  says. 
"Anything  from  French  Provincial  to 
modern  or  Colonial.  What  had  an  effect 
on  me  was  that  it  was  an  artificial  environ- 
ment. One  room  in  the  store  would  be  an 
artificial  living  room.  You'd  go  down  the 
hall  and  into  an  artificial  kitchen.  .  .a  sit- 
ting room. .  .a  den." 

At  home  Koons's  Lutheran  parents  hung 
the  kind  of  work  "that  comes  from  a  store 
that  sells  paintings  not  from  a  gallery,"  but 
in  his  own  store  Henry  Koons  proudly 


showed  his  son's  work.  "My  father  started 
selling  my  paintings  for  hundreds  of  dollars 
when  I  was  nine  years  old.  These  horren- 
dous paintings.  This  gave  me  a  tremendous 
amount  of  confidence.  It  was  very  sweet  of 
my  father.  I  received  a  lot  of  love  when  I 
was  a  child." 

Henry  and  Gloria  Koons  saw  to  it  that 
their  only  son — they  have  one  daughter — 
took  art  classes  from  the  age  of  eight.  In 
his  teens  he  went  to  the  Maryland  Institute 
College  of  Art,  then  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  where  he  studied  under  Ed 
Paschke,  an  artist  of  lurid,  controlled  ex- 
cess and  a  leader  of  the  Chicago  Imagist 
school.  The  painter  Donald  Baechler  was 
at  Maryland  with  Koons.  He  says  Koons 
was  the  best  draftsman  at  school.  Koons 
himself  describes  his  work  of  the  time  as 
"stylized  landscapes.  Or  a  dream  that  I 
had  the  night  before.  It  was  very  sexual, 
some  of  it."  Paschke  notes  that  there  was 
sometimes  something  quasi-religious 
about  the  imagery,  and  that  a  few  years 
ago  his  former  student  sent  him  "a  cata- 
logue of  religious  statuary"  in  the  mail. 

It  was  with  Paschke  that  Koons  ex- 
plored Chicago's  netherworld.  "We  went 
to  this  midget  bar  where  everything  was 
for  small  people,"  Koons  tells  me.  "And 
a  topless  bar  where  all  the  girls  were  tat- 
tooed. It  was  visually  very  exciting."  Af- 
ter listening  to  Patti  Smith  on  a  late-night 
radio  show,  he  hitchhiked  alone  to  New 
York.  He  returned  to  pack  up  some 
things,  then  moved  to  Manhattan.  It  was 
around  New  Year's  Day  1977. 

He  quickly  abandoned  pencil  and 
brush.  "I  decided  to  Enter  the  Objective 
Realm,"  Koons  says,  pronouncing  the 
words  with  airy  capitals.  In  the  tradition 
of  Marcel  Duchamp,  Koons  bought  inflat- 
able plastic  flowers,  blew  them  up,  and 


set  them  on  mirrors  in  his  apartment  on 
East  Fourth  Street.  Alan  Jones,  an  art 
writer  who  arrived  in  Manhattan  the  same 
month  as  Koons,  describes  the  place  as 
"like  a  huge  installation.  There  were  in- 
flatables  everywhere,  floor  to  ceiling,  in- 
cluding a  rabbit." 

Koons  supported  himself  by  working  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  selling  mem- 
berships. "He  used  the  museum  as  a  lab- 
oratory," Jones  says.  "He  wore  a  floppy 
tie  made  from  a  bathroom  sponge.  Groups 
of  little  old  ladies  would  come  up  to  him 
looking  for  directions,  and  they  would  all 
go  home  with  Sustaining  Memberships.  It 
was  this  seduction."  "I  really  enjoy 
sales,"  Koons  explains.  "So  I  would 
dress  things  up  in  a  little  razzle-dazzle.  I 
doubled  the  membership  in  1978,  '79.  I 
brought  in  a  patron  a  day.  Sales  and  di- 
recting is  very  important  in  my  art." 

moma's  hierarchy,  nonetheless,  looked 
on  Koons  with  ambivalent  eyes.  "Mrs. 
Rockefeller  appointed  me  senior  represen- 
tative of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art," 
Koons  says,  but  admits  that  another  of 
moma's  grandees  telephoned  him  prior  to 
a  visit  by  some  Soviet  dignitaries,  politely  ■ 
indicating  that  it  would  be  O.K.  if  Koons 
took  a  really  long  lunch  hour  that  day. 

"I  had  no  problems  with  that."  Koons 
tells  me,  his  strength  being  his  ability  to 
take  the  positive  view.  It  was  necessary, 
too,  because  breaking  into  the  Manhattan 
art  world  wasn't  proving  easy.  "He  was 
always  a  bit  the  outsider,"  says  Alan 
Jones.  He  made  a  few  close  friends  at  the 
museum,  like  Harvey  Tulcensky,  another 
young  artist,  with  whom  he  would  discuss 
such  favorite  reading  as  Nietzsche  and 
Kierkegaard's  Diary  of  a  Seducer,  while 
drinking  a  great  deal  of  beer  The  Kicrkc 
gaardian  seduction  was  of  an  intellectual 
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Art  or  Commerce? 

sort.  Targets  of  a  more  old-fashioned  na- 
ture included  a  young  woman  in  the  moma 
registrar's  office,  Valerie  Smith.  "We 
were  drinking  in  the  bar  underneath  where  1 
lived  on  108th  Street,"  Smith  says.  "I  was 
with  my  boyfriend.  Jeff,  who  was  quite 
drunk,  told  my  boyfriend  that  he  wanted  to 
fuck  me."  She  mimed  flying  fists.  "Bot- 
tles and  glasses  were  everywhere.'''' 

In  1979,  Koons  moved  from  the  Lower 
East  Side  to  a  trim  high  rise  on  West  Six- 
teenth. The  jungle  colors  and  the  inflat- 
ables  were  exchanged  for  an  antiseptic 
venue,  with  white  walls  and  ceiling,  a 
dark-blue  wall-to-wall  carpet,  and  little 
else,  apart  from  his  new  work:  mostly  fac- 
tory-fresh kitchen  appliances,  sometimes 
half  in  their  cases,  sometimes  attached  to 
fluorescent  tubing.  Those  outside  the 
world  of  avant-garde  art  (who  only  ac- 
cepted Cubism,  say,  because  of  decades 
of  high  prices)  would  write  such  work  off 
as  mockery  or  fraud.  Yet  even  within  the 
art  world  there  was  puzzlement.  Why  a 
Dada  retread  sixty  years  after  Duchamp 
declared  that  his  store-bought  urinal  and 
bottle  rack  were  Art?  Jerry  Joseph,  who 
now  owns  Jerry's,  the  art- world  restaurant 
in  SoHo,  showed  one  of  Koons's  appli- 
ance pieces  at  a  small  gallery  he  owned. 
"People  refused  to  look  at  it.  They  just 
laughed,"  he  says. 

Koons  was  undeterred.  Valerie  Smith, 
who  had  become  a  curator  at  Artists 
Space,  showed  a  triple-stacked  vacuum- 
cleaner  piece.  She  remembers  Koons's 
coming  in  every  day  while  the  show  was 
being  installed,  and  polishing  his  piece 
hour  after  hour.  Wrenched  from  their 
humdrum  contexts,  the  appliances  had 
an  inhuman  allure.  "Walking  into  the 
Koons  aesthetic  was  exhilarating,"  says 
Jeffrey  Deitch,  then  a  critic,  now  a  lead- 
ing art  consultant.  "It  was  about  immor- 
tality. Newness.  There  was  this  weird 
hygienic  feel.  It  was  the  cleanest  place  I 
have  been  in  in  my  whole  life."  Alan 
Jones  says,  "Jeff  would  tell  me  endless- 
ly, 'I'm  draining  the  sexuality  out  of  my 
work!  I'm  draining  the  sexuality  out  of 
my  work!'  " 

Art-world  lift-off  is  almost  always  gen- 
erated by  the  same  force:  gossip 
amongst  other  artists,  which  quickly 
reaches  the  flapping  ears  of  dealers,  col- 
lectors, and  writers.  There  was  a  buzz 
about  Jeff  Koons,  and  studio  visitors  in- 
cluded the  powerful  Swiss  dealer  Bruno 
Bischofberger,  the  American  collector 
Patrick  Lannan,  and  the  Italian  writer  and 


budding  dealer  Annina  Nosei.  Other  visi- 
tors were  fellow  artists,  such  as  Julian 
Schnabel — "I  thought  the  work  had 
something,"  Schnabel  says — who  was 
followed  by  David  Salle.  In  due  course, 
Schnabel  and  Salle's  dealer,  Mary  Boone, 
showed  up.  "I  liked  what  I  saw,"  Boone 
says.  "I  decided  to  give  him  a  show." 

But  something  happened  before:  Julian 
Schnabel's  first  solo  show,  the  wildly 
publicized  "plate  paintings."  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighties  Art  Boom,  and, 
more  to  the  point,  the  beginning  of  the 
hegemony  of  a  sort  of  work  very  different 
from  Koons's. 

Mary  Boone  postponed  Koons's  show, 
and  he  quit  the  gallery.  The  dealer  and  the 
artist  differ  over  the  reasons  for  their  rift, 
but  not  that  much.  She  says  he  was  a 
young  man  in  much  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
He  says,  "It  was  generally  known  that 
Neo-Expressionism  was  grabbing  hold, 
and  I  could  see  that  my  work  was  going  to 
be  totally  in  the  background.  Mary  just 
wasn't  going  to  be  supporting  it." 

Koons  walked  out  in  March  of  1981 
and  went  into  a  group  show  at  Annina  No- 
sei's  new  gallery.  A  piece  of  his — two 
vacuums,  encased  and  illuminated,  one  on 
top  of  the  other — sold  for  $4,500.  Nosei 
got  a  letter  from  Koons  that  June.  He  was 
asking  about  his  "career."  Nosei  says,  "I 
was  appalled — this  was  when  people  still 
talked  about  their  art,  not  their  careers. 
Jeff  was  ahead  of  his  time." 

Koons  was  out  of  the  gallery  after  two 
months.  "I  didn't  leave  Annina,"  he 
says.  "She  told  me  to  get  lost." 

Jeff  Koons  was  already  washed  up  with 
two  major  SoHo  galleries.  There  were 
various  conventional  routes  he  could  have 
taken.  He  could  have  tried  for  a  SoHo  gal- 
lery willing  to  buck  the  Neo-Expressionist 
fashion.  He  could  have  fished  for  a  grant. 
He  didn't  need  a  grant,  though.  Koons 
had  already  made  a  move  anathema  to  Bo- 
hemia. He  had  gone  to  Wall  Street. 

Koons's  five-year  career  in  commerce 
has  now  become  part  of  the  dark  lore 
of  the  Art  World  of  the  Eighties,  as  legen- 
darily  crass  as  the  tableau  vivant  "master- 
pieces" at  Saul  and  Gayfryd  Steinberg's 
birthday  whoopee  or  Alan  Bond's  lever- 
aged buy-up  of  van  Gogh's  Irises.  The 
truth  is  more  complex. 

Koons  threw  himself  into  selling,  just 
as  he  had  done  at  moma,  starting  with 
some  of  the  same  contacts.  He  sold  Sal- 
vador Dali  prints,  he  sold  mutual  funds, 
he  worked  the  phones  for  "boiler 
rooms"  and  prestige  firms.  There  was 
a  dicey  period  when  he  lost  his  apart- 
ment for  nonpayment  of  rent — "I  went  to 


stay  with  my  folks  in  Florida" — but 
soon  he  was  back  and  at  full  throttle. 
"By  the  time  I  met  him,  his  reputation 
preceded  him,"  says  Andy  Moses,  an- 
other young  artist  trying  to  make  himself 
loft  money  in  commodities.  "He  was 
top  salesman  where  we  were  working 
two  months  running.  He  loved  cotton. 
Its  materiality.  He  would  tell  his  clients, 
'Cotton  is  light.  .  .it's fluffy .  .  .you  can't 
get  hurt  by  cotton.  .  . '  " 

Tulcensky  and  Moses  both  talk  of 
Koons's  difficulty  in  unwinding  after 
work  and  the  eerie  closeness  he  managed 
to  achieve  with  his  unseen  clients.  Koons 
often  seduced  himself  too,  and  would 
plunk  his  winnings  down  on  cotton,  only 
to  watch  the  board  wipe  him  out.  "He 
would  go  into  deep  depressions  when 
things  went  down,"  Andy  Moses  says. 
"Such  bad  depressions  that  I  wouldn't  ex- 
pect to  see  him  the  next  day.  But  by  the 
next  morning  he  would  always  have 
turned  it  all  around." 

Koons  went  on  to  Smith  Barney,  where 
he  was  promoted  twice.  Years  later,  an 
interviewer  attacked  him  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Fair  for  making  so  much  money  out  of 
his  art.  Koons  disagreed.  Going  into  the 
art  world  had  been  a  sacrifice,  he  said.  As 
usual,  he  wasn't  joking. 

Focused  as  he  was  on  business,  Koons 
was  half  in,  half  out  of  the  art  world. 
"He  was  still  the  new  boy  in  town.  The 
others  made  him  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able," says  Colette,  the  French-born  mul- 
timedia artist.  "I  found  him  very  shy  and 
very  different." 

Colette  and  Koons  began  dating.  "The 
other  artists  kept  on  saying,  'What  are  you 
doing  with  that  loser?'    '  she  remembers. 

'That  beer-drinking  arse-hole.'  '  She 
put  him  in  a  homemade  soft-porn  art  vid- 
eo anyway,  although  Koons  appears  only 
in  the  first  ten  minutes.  Colette  is  bare- 
bosomed  in  her  bath.  Koons,  in  a  gray  suit 
and  tie,  is  sitting  decorously  on  the  corner 
of  the  tub,  leafing  through  a  magazine.  He 
disappears  for  the  rest  of  the  film,  as  if  he 
didn't  quite  fit  in  with  the  (harmless)  fun. 

Sometimes  he  dined  with  the  very  suc- 
cessful artist  David  Salle,  and  Salle's  girl- 
friend, the  dancer  Karole  Armitage.  "He 
really  needed  friends,"  says  Armitage, 
adding  that  it  was  as  if  "he  had  gone  into 
hibernation — like  a  mad  scientist." 

By  1983,  Koons  was  absorbed  in  the 
ideas  that  would  be  the  basis  for  his  ik\I 
body  of  work.  One  day  his  new  girlfriend, 
Li//  Lambert,  a  nineteen-year-old  design 
student  from  Parsons,  found  him  bent 
over  the  greenish-blue  paper  used  to  back 
lishtanks.    "He  was  drawing  a  circle." 
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Lambert  says.  The  idea  was  Equilibrium. 
He  agrees,  reluctantly,  that  his  own  equi- 
librium may  have  been  on  his  mind.  But 
like  such  High  Victorians  as  G.  F.  Watts 
— who  made  artworks  called  Physical  En- 
ergy and  Hope — Koons  got  off  on  highly 
charged  abstractions.  His  idea  was  to  set  a 
(real)  basketball  afloat  in  the  middle  of  a 
liquid-filled  glass  tank,  and  that  it  should 
stay  there,  hovering  in  aqueous  space,  if 
not  in  perpetuity,  then  at  least  for  a  long 
stretch  of  museum  time.  "I  worked  with 
over  fifty  physicists,"  he  says,  noting  that 
one  of  them  was  the  late  Dr.  Richard 
Feynman,  Nobelist  and  author  of  pawky 
best-sellers,  whom  Koons  had  telephoned 
after  reading  that  the  scientist  had  an  in- 
terest in  art. 

They  tried  solution  after  liquid  solution. 
Sooner  or  later,  though,  the  basketball 
would  always  end  up  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  "I  could  have  worked  with  oils,"  he 
says.  "But  I  wanted  the  womblike  situa- 
tion of  water.  We  realized  in  the  end  that 
it  was  unachievable.  But  I  went  for  it.  I 
pushed  it  to  the  limit." 

The  Equilibrium  show  was  at  a  store- 
front gallery  in  the  East  Village  called  In- 
ternational with  Monument.  It  included 
several  of  the  basketball  pieces,  and  such 
other  despairing  comments  on  the  theme 
as  life  rafts  and  inflatable  vests  cast  in  bot- 
tom-of-the-ocean-ready  bronze. 

Koons  did  not  expect  the  show  to  be  a 
success.  But  a  success  it  was,  of  a  sort. 
The  respected  collectors  Eugene  and  Bar- . 
bara  Schwartz  bought  the  bronze  life  jack- 
et for  $4,000.  "It  had  cost  me  $8,000  to 
fabricate,"  Koons  says.  "I  sold  the  life 
raft  for  $8,000.  It  had  cost  me  $20,000." 
So  his  labors  on  Wall  Street,  from  which 
he  had  now  retired,  were  not  wasted. 

Koons' s  next  show  was  a  characteristi- 
cally abrupt  change  and  demanded  a  fur- 
ther outlay.  It  was  financed  by  Interna- 
tional and.a  Los  Angeles  dealer,  Daniel 
Weinberg .s  Koons  cast  various  objects  in 
stainless  steel,  including  a  travel  bar,  a 
decanter  set,  and  a  seven-piece  model 
train,  in  which  each  compartment  was  a 
decanter  of  Jim  Beam  whiskey.  In  stain- 
less steel  the  works  looked  icily,  repel- 
lently  seductive.  Koons  called  the  show 
"Luxury  and  Degradation."  Amongst  in- 
terested visitors  was  the  SoHo  dealer 
Ileana  Sonnabend. 

The  East  Village  art  boom  was  sputter- 
ing out,  and  International  with  Monument 
shuttered.  Koons,  along  with  such  other 
gallery  artists  as  Peter  Halley  and  Ashley 
Bickerton,  and  together  with  Meyer  Vais- 


man,  one  of  the  gallery's  painter-direc- 
tors, was  courted  by  many  dealers.  They 
decided  to  show  with  Sonnabend.  It  was 
carefully  thought  out. 

The  Romanian-born  former  wife  of  Leo 
Castelli  has  her  gallery  above  his  on  West 
Broadway,  and  some  of  the  shows  that 
she  has  given  are  part  of  contemporary-art 
history.  This  could  be  said  of  a  group 
show  she  mounted  in  1986  with  Koons, 
Halley,  Bickerton,  and  Vaisman.  Amongst 
the  most  talked-of  pieces  in  the  show  was 
Koons 's  glimmering  cast  of  an  inflatable 
bunny.  Called  Rabbit,  it  was  soon  nick- 
named "the  Brancusi  Bunny."  It  was,  of 
course,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  blow-up 
bunny  with  which  Koons  had  decorated 
his  first  apartment. 

The  successors  to  the  Neo-Expression- 
ists  had  arrived,  Jeff  Koons  most  noisily. 
His  comeback  didn't  surprise  him.  "Of  all 
my  friends  who  have  made  it,  Jeff  has 
changed  the  least,"  says  Andy  Moses.  "I 
think  he  was  always  a  star  in  his  own  mind. 
He  didn't  need  to  make  an  adjustment." 

Soon  after  the  group  show,  the  organiz- 
ers of  a  major  art  fair  in  the  medieval 
German  town  of  Munster  asked  Koons  to 
create  a  piece.  He  decided  to  make  a 
stainless-steel  cast  of  a  folksy  bronze  statue 
of  a  market-bound  farmer  that  stands  in  a 
Munster  square.  The  cast  would  replace  the 
original  for  the  duration  of  the  show.  "The 
piece  was  to  be  about  Self-Sufficiency," 
Koons  says  with  the  usual  airy  capitals. 
"But  it  was  a  total  disaster.  An  industrial 
foundry  made  it  in  Germany.  And  when 
they  pulled  the  stainless  steel  out  of  the 
oven,  they  banged  it  up  against  the  wall 
while  it  was  still  molten.  Every  aspect  was 
deformed.  It  was  like  Humpty-Dumpty." 

Koons  was  faced  with  the  choice  of 
pulling  out  of  the  art-star-studded  event  or 
"giving  the  piece  radical  plastic  surgery. 
So  we  had  a  specialist  brought  in,  who 
was  a  phenomenal  man  with  steel.  He 
could  do  anything." 

Koons  is  still  not  too  happy  about  his 
steel  farmer,  but  he  learned  something. 
He  could  go  beyond  copying  an  existing 
object.  This  was  crucial  as  he  set  crafts- 
men to  fabricating  identical  editions  of 
pieces  for  his  first  one-man  shows  (they 
were  set  for  Cologne,  Chicago,  and  Son- 
nabend in  New  York). 

The  pieces  were  a  fresh  departure.  The 
images  Koons  used  were  drawn  from  the 
childhood  industry  and  the  adult-leisure 
business.  It's  a  planetwide  vernacular 
now,  with  the  U.S.  as  prime  producer. 
Think  of  Disney,  soft  toys,  Hallmark 
cards,  saucy  postcards,  airport-kiosk  gew- 
gaws, and  the  long-haired  trolls  dangling 


in  car  windows,  except  edited,  swollen 
hugely  in  size,  and  made  in  vivid,  pristine 
ceramics  or  polychrome  woods.  The  piece 
illustrating  the  announcement  showed  two 
young  cherubs  and  a  little  boy  pushing  a 
beribboned  pig.  "That's  me,"  Koons  tells 
me  of  the  boy.  The  piece  is  called  Usher- 
ing In  Banality. 

"I  want  to  see  blood  on  the  walls!" 
Koons  told  Alan  Jones  gleefully  before 
the  opening.  "I  want  to  see  blood  on  the 
walls!"  It  was,  indeed,  a  stunner.  At  a 
stroke,  an  earlier  generation  of  Pop 
looked  refined  by  comparison.  Arty.  "I 
saw  the  work  first  in  small  photographs," 
Ashley  Bickerton  remembers.  "I  thought, 
Jeff  has  gone  too  far  this  time.  Then  I 
went  to  the  opening.  Wow!  My  chin  hit 
my  chest."  Hilton  Kramer  waxed  wroth 
in  his  review,  zeroing  in  on  "objects  that 
carry  the  love  of  kitsch  to  a  new  level  of 
atrocious  taste."  Friends  and  foes  alike 
focused  on  the  kitsch.  Who  can  blame 
them?  But  Koons  won't  accept  this  read- 
ing at  all.  "Everybody  grew  up  surround- 
ed by  this  material,"  he  says.  "I  try  not  to 
use  it  in  any  cynical  manner.  I  use  it  to 
penetrate  mass  consciousness — to  com- 
municate to  people.  This  is  the  only  vo- 
cabulary that  I  know  how  to  manipulate. 
If  I  could  manipulate  another  vocabulary 
to  communicate  more  clearly,  I  would. 
But  this  is  the  one  I  believe  in." 

Unlike  the  Pop  artists,  that  is  to  say, 
unlike  even  the  spectrally  chic  Warhol, 
Koons  is  completely  accepting  of  the  vi- 
sual dreck  with  which  we  are  increasingly 
saturated.  It  is  when  he  tries  to  put  into 
words  just  what  he  is  trying  to  communi- 
cate through  this  vocabulary  that  he  gets  a 
bit  cloudy.  "The  individual  just  needs 
self-confidence  in  life — the  self-confi- 
dence that  cleverness  is  enough,"  he 
says.  "People  should  learn  to  embrace 
their  own  history."  Artists  are  seldom  the 
best  at  explaining  their  work,  of  course. 
What  I  got  from  the  work  was  a  sudden 
rush  of  exhilaration  and  terror. 

I  ask  Koons  how  he  had  made  out  on 
the  spectacularly  successful  Sonnabend 
show.  Money,  unsurprisingly,  was  a  bit 
of  an  abstraction,  too.  "It's  not  about 
greed.  It  is  about  demanding  to  be  taken 
seriously  on  a  political  stage.  What  I'm 
saying  is  that  the  seriousness  with  which  a 
work  of  art  is  taken  is  interrelated  to  the 
value  that  it  has.  The  market  is  the  great- 
est critic."  Ileana  Sonnabend  says,  "Jeff 
doesn't  understand  money  at  all." 

But  money,  it  turns  out,  was  far  from 
an  abstraction  to  those  with  a  claim  on  the 
images  Koons  used.  First  to  sue  was  a 
photographer  from  Point  Reyes,  Califor- 
nia, named  Art  Rogers.  Koons  turned  an 
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utterly  unremarkable  Rogers  photograph 
of  a  couple  grinning  over  eight  puppies 
into  a  sculpture  of  horrible  beauty.  Rog- 
ers, who  was  paid  "a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars" for  his  picture,  told  me,  his  voice 
outraged,  that  he  felt  "violated.  .  .ripped 
off."  He  is  suing  for  "not  less  than 
$375,000."  Also  suing  are  the  syndicate 
that  handles  the  comic  strip  "Garfield," 
for  unauthorized  use  of  the  dog,  Odie,  and 
MGM/Pathe,  for  use  of  the  Pink  Panther. 
As  of  this  September,  a  photographer  of  a 
birthday  card  is  claiming  it  is  the  source  of 
Ushering  In  Banality. 

Artists  have  frequently  been  sued  for 
using  protected  material  in  their  art.  No 
artist  has  ever  fought  the  case  all  the  way. 
Koons  says  he  will  fight  to  the  finish.  Gar- 
field's attorney  is  nonplussed.  "We  didn't 
want  his  profits,"  he  says.  "We  just  want- 
ed him  to  agree  not  to  use  our  characters 
again.  He  wouldn't  sign.  He  said  it  would 
infringe  on  his  creative  freedom." 

One  of  the  pieces  in  Koons's  Banality 
show  was  called  Fait  d'Hiver.  It 
showed  a  half-naked  dazzler  on  her  back 
in  the  snow.  A  cartoony  pig  and  penguin 
hasten  to  her  assistance.  The  female  torso 
had  been  borrowed  from  a  magazine  pho- 
tograph. The  photo  was  of  a  just-elected 
Italian  deputy/porno  star. 

Cicciolina  was  born  Ilona  Staller  in  Bu- 
dapest, Hungary,  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
Her  family  is  of  German  origin.  Her 
mother,  to  whom  she  remains  devoted,  is 
a  doctor.  Ilona  has  very  blue  eyes,  shaped 
like  narrow  leaves.  Her  pale  hair  and  dark 
brows  are  "her  hook,"  according  to 
Koons.  "Like  Andy's  platinum  wig  or 
Salvador  Dali's  mustache." 

Ilona  has  two  older  brothers  and  an  old- 
er sister.  She  says  her  father  worked  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  the  family 
was  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  pay  for  pri- 
vate lessons  in  piano,  violin,  ballet,  and 
modern  dance.  She  acquired  the  skills,  but, 
she  told  me,  "I  was  more  interested  in 
going  to  the  disco."  By  her  mid-teens,  she 
was  a  photographic  model ,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  moved  alone  to  Rome. 

Her  skills  were  less  helpful  than  per- 
haps she  had  hoped.  "I  found  that  people 
did  not  want  to  see  me  in  concerts,  play- 
ing the  violin  or  the  pianoforte,"  she  told 
me.  "They  wanted  to  see  me  nude."  She 
gave  a  tinkling  laugh,  and  added.  "It  is 
very  interesting.  I  like  the  nude.  For  me, 
it  was  easier  to  speak  with  my  body  than 
with  words.  A  nude  language." 

Soon  Staller  acquired  both  citizenship 


and  her  nickname,  which  means  "the 
Dumpling."  Rome  is  a  city  where  Nor- 
dic-looking blondes  are  treated  with  defer- 
ence, and  Cicciolina's  snow-maiden 
combination  of  audacity — one  of  her  acts 
included  dildos — with  an  odd  purity 
quickly  made  her  a  star  in  a  raw  business. 

Father  Pierre  Riques,  who  was  Ilona' s 
parish  priest  in  the  Isola  Farnese  district 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  speaks  of  her  dry- 
ly, but  not  harshly.  "She  was  rather  fool- 
ish," he  says.  "She  tried  to  come  to 
church  topless.  I  had  to  tell  her  this  was 
not  the  best  way  to  keep  my  congrega- 
tion's mind  on  their  prayers.  Afterwards, 
she  would  come  quite  decently  dressed." 

Was  her  liberalism  genuine? 

"It's  partly  a  game.  But  it's  partly  sin- 
cere," he  says. 

Ilona  Staller  began  to  star  in  stage  spec- 
taculars, sometimes  dancing  and  perform- 
ing her  own  music,  as  if  to  justify  those 
private  lessons  back  in  Budapest.  She 
starred  in  several  films,  and  exerted  some 
control  over  their  presentation.  "I  would 
dominate,"  she  explained.  "It  is  always 
my  own  fantasy.  I  was  never  the  victim." 

Was  the  man  the  victim? 

She  giggled.  "Probably,"  she  said.  But 
not  abusively  so.  "Not  dominatrice,"  she 
said.  "Absolutely  sweet.  I  dominate  with 
sweetness."  With  righteousness  too. 
Amongst  the  porno  films  that  Cicciolina 
made  was  an  anti-MDS  film  which,  ac- 
cording to  her,  is  one  of  the  rare  hard-core 
films  to  feature  condoms. 

For  many  Italian  males  Staller  is  simply 
a  puttana,  a  tart,  while  the  women's 
movement  is  as  split  on  the  issue  as  Amer- 
ican feminists  are  by  Madonna.  Ilona's 
personality,  though,  has  won  a  number  of 
unlikely  converts.  "I  was  very  prejudiced 
before  going  to  see  her,"  says  Dado 
Ruspoli,  the  Roman  prince  who  is  an  un- 
quenchable part  of  the  world's  nightlife. 
"But  she  knows  how  to  handle  people. 
She  conquered  everybody." 

Staller's  brio  put  an  idea  into  the  mind 
of  Marco  Pannella,  the  leader  of  Italy's 
Radical  Party,  a  left  alternative  to  the 
Communists.  Many  think  that  Pannella 
asked  Cicciolina  to  join  his  roster  of  can- 
didates as  a  cunning  stunt,  not  dreaming 
that  she  would  win. 

She  campaigned  from  a  stage,  naked 
apart  from  the  snake  that  played  a  very 
active  part  in  her  performance.  At  the 
elections  in  June  1987,  she  won  handily. 
The  parliamentary  immunity  she  gained 
was  helpful  with  the  carabinieri,  but  cut 
no  ice  with  U.S.  Immigration  when  she 
was  offered,  according  to  Screw  maga- 
zine, a  $65,000  fee  for  two  weeks  at  a 
night  spot  on   Manhattan's   Upper  East 


Side.  She  was  later  refused  permission  to 
enter  New  York  for  a  single  day  while  en 
route  to  the  Caribbean. 

Staller  is  resisting  the  increasing  en- 
treaties from  her  own  party  that  she  stand 
down  before  the  next  election,  which  is 
expected  to  be  this  coming  spring. 

Ilona  had  become  aware  of  Jeff  Koons 
early  in  1989.  Panorama,  a  popular  Ital- 
ian magazine,  had  run  some  pictures  of 
his  pieces,  including  Fait  d'Hiver.  A  jour- 
nalist had  written  that  Cicciolina  was  the 
model.  She  had  looked  and  decided  that 
this  was  not  the  case. 

I  first  saw  this  photo  of  Ilona  in  Stern 
magazine  in  January  1988,"  Jeff 
Koons  says.  "I  thought,  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful woman.  I  didn't  know  who  it  was.  She 
had  on  this  knitted  dress,  which  was  trans- 
parent and  which  you  could  see  right 
through."  Koons  slipped  the  image  into 
his  file.  In  due  course,  he  collaged  it  into 
the  overall  image  which  would  be  turned 
into  Fait  d'Hiver.  All  that  he  would  use 
were  the  torso  and  the  dress. 

Some  months  later  Koons  saw  a  picture 
on  a  porno-magazine  cover.  "I  realized 
this  was  the  same  woman,"  he  says. 
"And  when  I  looked  inside  I  realized  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  alive.  She 
was  able  to  present  herself  with  absolutely 
No  Guilt  and  No  Shame.  This  put  her  in 
the  Realm  of  the  Eternal." 

Koons  would  often  cite  Cicciolina  as  an 
influence  during  the  Banality-show  furor, 
coupling  her  with  Michael  Jackson.  In 
January  1989,  he  sent  her  a  fax  in  Rome, 
suggesting  that  they  work  together.  "We 
ended  up  not  getting  together  until  Easter 
weekend  of  '89,"  he  says.  He  went  to  a 
spectacular  in  Milan  that  Cicciolina  was 
performing  in.  "I  was  taken  backstage  to 
meet  her  before,"  he  says.  "She  had  her 
top  on,  but  she  had  no  pants  on.  I  enjoyed 
very  much  that  she  was  standing  there 
without  any  pants  on.  And  I  was  attracted 
very  much  to  her  beauty  in  real  life.  The  - 
tone  of  her  voice.  I  just  realized  the  total- 
ity of  her  beauty." 

She  agreed  through  an  interpreter  to 
work  with  him  on  a  piece.  She  was  to  get 
her  hourly  model  rate. 

Jeff  Koons's  Manhattan  HQ  is  in 
Greenwich  Village.  There  was  a  Rob- 
ert Mapplethorpe  photograph  on  the  wall 
alongside  a  pattemy  painting  by  Christo- 
pher Wool.  This  was  October  1989,  and 
Jeff  Koons  was  dragging  out  color  prints 
in  which  he  and  Cicciolina  are  grappling. 
Young  female  interns  were  coping  with 
the  telephones. 

"We  shot  these  at  two  in  the  morn- 
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ing,"  he  told  me.  "This  is  the  shot  I've 
chosen.  It's  advertising  for  a  porno  film 
I'm  going  to  make  with  Cicciolina.  Made 
in  Heaven."  I  studied  the  color  pictures. 

"This  I  like  a  lot  because  it  reminds  me 
of  Michelangelo,"  he  said  of  one.  "Adam 
touching  the  hand  of  God."  He  and  Cic- 
ciolina, he  explained,  are  "the  New 
Adam  and  the  New  Eve." 

"You  don't  have  an  erection,  Jeff,"  I 
pointed  out. 

"This  is  Soft  Porn,"  he  explained. 
"This  isn't  Hard." 

The  film,  unlike  the  billboard,  would 
be  Hard.  Penetration  would  occur? 

"Of  course.  Everything." 

Pieces  of  athletic  equipment  on  the 
floor  were  for  the  program  worked  out  for 
him  by  Arnold  Schwarzenegger.  Debbie, 
a  trainer,  visited  him  daily.  "I'm  not  in- 
terested in  the  health  side  of  it,"  he  said. 
"It's  in  the  service  of  the  work."  The 
very  least  the  New  Eve  deserved  was  a 
New  and  Improved  Adam. 

Soon  after  the  Made  in  Heaven  project 
was  announced  came  the  news  that  the 
artist  and  porn  star  were  engaged.  How 
had  the  proposal  been  made?  "It  was  tra- 
gico,"  Ilona  said,  trilling  with  laughter.  A 
tragedy!  "Because  I  spoke  no  English  and 
Jeff  spoke  no  Italian,  so  his  secretary,  La 
Signorina  Marina,  had  to  translate.  When 
Jeff  wanted  to  say,  Tlona,  I  love  you!' 
Marina  translated  it  to  me.  Then  I  would 
say,  'Jeff,  I  love  you!'  Marina  would  say, 
'Jeff,  Ilona  says  she  loves  you . . . '  " 

He  proposed  during  the  Venice  Bien- 
nale,  appropriately,  because  a  focal  point 
of  the  festival  was  the  photo-based  sculp- 
ture of  a  naked  Koons  embracing  his 
slightly  less  naked  future  wife.  It  is  about 
as  pornographic,  to  my  eye,  as  the 
nymphs  and  satyrs  gamboling  on  a  Ba- 
roque wall. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement 
was  greeted  with  some  skepticism.  I  men- 
tioned to  Ilona  that  many  felt  the  Heaven 
in  which  the  match  was  made  was  for  ce- 
lebrities only.  Ilona  was  unoffended. 
"No.  This.; is  not  why  we  married,"  she 
said,  simply.  "We  married  because  we 
have  so  much  in  common." 

The  wedding  was  in  Budapest  last 
June.  A  few  American  friends  made  it  to 
Hungary  for  the  ceremony.  The  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  the  couple  was  at  the 
opening  of  arbitrageur  Asher  Edelman's 
museum  in  Pully,  Switzerland,  a  week 
later.  They  then  went  to  the  dinner  that  the 
Swiss  dealer  Thomas  Ammann  gave  for 
the  AIDS  charity  AmFAR  to  launch  the  Ba- 
sel International  Art  Fair.  The  New  Adam 
and  the  New  Eve  moved  through  a  white 
intensity  of  klieg  wattage  that  left  even 
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such  AmFAR  supporters  as  Elizabeth 
Taylor  and  Audrey  Hepburn  temporarily 
alone  and  palely  loitering.  It  was  then 
back  to  Munich,  Venice,  Oberammer- 
gau,  and  here,  close  to  the  marble  yard 
of  Pietrasanta. 

We  were  down  by  the  pool  of  the  Hotel 
Ariston.  The  Koonses'  amorous,  cease- 
less cooing  was  beginning  to  make  me 
feel  very,  well,  single.  Ilona  had  been 
telling  me  about  her  married  life  while  her 
husband  was  out  of  earshot.  "I  have 
found  a  real  partner.  Especially  sexual- 
ly," she  told  me.  "Formidable!" 

How  did  she  mean? 

"In  a  night  and  a  day,  we  make  love 


eight  times.  .  .seven  times,  eight  times," 
she  said.  "Boom,  boom,  boom. 

Neither  Lizz  Lambert  nor  Colette  re- 
ports the  same.  But  that  wasn't  in  the 
name  of  art.  Was  it? 

"We  want  twins,"  Jeff  Koons  said  in- 
tently. "My  father  is  a  twin." 

He  does  not  seem  to  expect  Ilona  to 
become  a  housewife — "She  has  other  tal- 
ents"— but  it  seems  unlikely  she  can  hit 
the  campaign  trail  in  March,  so  there 
would  go  the  career  in  politics.  Down  by 
the  pool,  Ilona  was  frolicking  in  a  one- 
piece  bathing  suit  as  pink  as  her  incredibly 
pink  nails  while  her  husband  was  talking 
plans.  "Greece  is  in  the  Mediterranean, 


Art  or  Commerce? 

isn't  it?"  he  asked.  I  remembered  his  tell- 
ing me  that  he  had  picked  the  image  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  from  his  file  for 
the  piece  in  the  Banality  show  without 
knowing  what  it  was.  "I  had  a  lot  of 
Saint  Johns,"  he  said.  He  later  found  the 
image  was  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  A  very 
American  artist,  Koons. 

Ilona  got  into  the  pool  and  scrambled 
onto  a  floating  green  Mutant  Ninja  Turtle. 
Not  Leonardo,  as  it  happened,  but  Donatel- 
lo.  It  was  a  Koons  spore.  Outside  on  the 
beachfront,  along  with  lurking  paparazzi,  I 
had  seen  plastic  figures  of  Snow  White, 
with  the  entry-wound  mouth  of  a  blow-up 


sex  toy,  and  a  huge  inflatable  giraffe.  There 
was  Koonsiana  everywhere. 

"I'm  very  disillusioned  with  the  art 
world,"  Koons  told  me.  "I  really  am.  Art 
lacks  charisma.  I  try  to  create  charisma, 
and  I  try  to  manipulate  an  audience,  and  I 
try  to  control  this  environment.  But  I'm 
very  disillusioned." 

Koons  thinks  one  way  to  achieve  what 
he  wants  is  finally  to  make  Made  in  Heav- 
en, which  has  been  on  hold  since  Sonna- 
bend  balked  at  funding  it.  Ilona,  I  should 
say,  is  a  bit  less  keen  on  the  movie.  "I 
want  to  grow,"  she  said,  delicately.  The 
movie,  anyway,  depends  on  the  success 
of  this  current  exhibition,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess in  the  court  cases.  Art  Rogers,  the 
"violated"    photographer,   for   instance, 


won  his  suit.  Koons  appealed.  The  appeal 
is  being  ruled  on  this  month,  and  even 
Koons's  worst  art-world  enemies  should 
be  praying  that  he  prevails. 

"I'm  a  very  happy  man,"  Koons  said. 
"I'm  very,  very  happy.  And  the  sculpture 
that  I  am  most  interested  in  is  our  child.  I 
don't  believe  that  marble  bust  I  made  is 
my  way  to  enter  the  Realm  of  the  Eter- 
nal." Those  capitals  again.  "To  me  the 
only  way  to  exist  in  the  eternal  is  through 
biological  sculptures." 

Ilona  and  Jeff  clutched  hands.  The 
mundane  wisdom  would  be  that  things 
were  too  hot  not  to  cool  down.  But  God 
knows  this  is  not  a  mundane  couple.  Jeff 
Koons  is  an  extraordinary  artist.  I  have  no 
idea  what  he  will  do  next.  □ 


Educating  Susan 


(Continued  from  page  193)  down  and  tell 
them  about  it."  Salomon  pronounces  the 
fever  a  case  of  raging  ' '  male  menopause . ' ' 

Susan  not  only  made  the  former  wall- 
flower spend  money,  she  got  him  to  get 
up  and  boogie.  They  hired  the  socially 
correct  decorators  Mica  Ertegun  and 
Chessy  Rayner;  the  Gutfreunds  were  in- 
vited to  Thanksgiving  in  Barbados  with 
the  Erteguns  and  Jerry  Zipkin  and  Lord 
Weidenfeld,  who  took  it  upon  himself  to 
explain  to  the  bride  the  subtleties  of  when 
to  say  "house"  and  when  to  say  "home." 
The  education  of  Susan  was  in  full  bloom, 
mostly  in  lavish  displays  of  orchids,  which 
became  her  signature .  Susan ,  in  fact ,  gave  a 
whole  new  meaning  to  saying  it  with  flow- 
ers— she  would  send  $700  orchid  trees  just 
to  decline  a  dinner  invitation.  In  1983  the 
Gutfreunds  went  as  far  as  to  rent  Blenheim 
Palace,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  ances- 
tral seat,  for  a  Salomon  ball — one  entered 
the  great  hall  to  find  a  forest  of  green  and  a 
different  flowering  tree  at  each  table.  But 
all  anybody  seemed  to  talk  about  was  the 
invitations:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gut- 
freund.  At  Home.  Blenheim." 

Once  they  moved  into  River  House  in 
New  York  the  Gutfreunds  began  throwing 
big  parties  and  inviting  top-drawer  guests 
such  as  Annette  Reed  (now  Mrs.  Oscar  de 
la  Renta),  whose  mother,  Jane  Engelhard, 
owned  a  considerable  block  of  stock  in 
Salomon.  Annette,  godmother  to  the  Gut- 
freunds' child,  once  told  the  writer  Michael 
Thomas  that  because  of  the  family's  major 
financial  interest  in  the  firm,  supporting 
Susan  was  a  form  of  "flying  the  flag." 

In  the  early  eighties,  the  banner  of  soci- 
ety in  New  York  was  being  passed  from 
those  who  exalted  art  and  the  avant-garde 


to  a  whole  new  crowd  who  doted  on  com- 
merce— and  what  were  parties  for,  any- 
way? Susan  Gutfreund  formed  an  alliance 
with  social  realtor  Alice  Mason  and  was 
thrilled  to  be  friendly  with  Franchise  de  la 
Renta,  Oscar's  late  first  wife,  who  had 
shrewdly  recognized  that  these  nouvelle 
party  girls  could  be  great  for  the  dress 
business. 

Susan's  most  important  role  model, 
however,  was  the  currently  legendary 
Jayne  Wrightsman,  who  came  out  from 
behind  a  perfume  counter  to  marry  her 
very  rich  and  controlling  late  husband, 
made  herself  an  authority  on  eighteenth- 
century  furniture — endowing  rooms  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  the  process — 
and  secured  a  spot  on  the  socialite  All- 
Stars  by  helping  Jackie  Kennedy  to  refur- 
bish the  White  House. 

"I  remember  the  Duke  of  Windsor  tell- 
ing Jayne,  'We  have  lived  with  these 
things  so  long  we  don't  talk  about 
them,'  "  says  fellow  traveler  Rosemary 
Kanzler.  Undaunted,  the  Wrightsmans 
bought  other  people's  taste  and  collections 
and  shared  their  newfound  knowledge  in 
much  the  same  way  Jayne 's  protegee  later 
would — leading  an  art  authority  to  say  of 
Susan,  "She  copies  copycats." 

Billy  Salomon,  for  one,  was  dumb- 
struck by  the  transformation  he  observed 
in  John  Gutfreund,  once  so  tight  with  a 
buck  that  he  would  complain  if  a  partner 
spent  $100  for  dinner  with  an  important 
client  at  "21."  Imagine  the  irony,  then, 
when  just  a  few  years  later  Susan  apolo- 
getically told  their  guest,  the  very  chic  in- 
ternational hostess  Sao  Schlumberger, 
that  as  it  was  Sunday  night  they  would 
have  to  take  her  to  dinner  on — horrors — 


the  West  Side.  And  where  did  they  pull 
up?  Twenty-one  West  Fifty-second. 

"I  suppose  some  change  began  in 
1979,  after  I  got  divorced,"  Gutfreund 
told  Institutional  Investor  in  an  interview 
earlier  this  year.  "At  that  time  so  much  of 
my  life  was  extremely  structured. ...  I 
had  to  be  able  to  get  to  work  and  be  ready 
to  think  every  morning  and  operate 
throughout  the  day  and  sometimes  into  the 
early  evening,  focusing  only  on  business 
and  business  problems. . . .  Then  I  met 
Susan  and  married  a  couple  of  years  after 
that.  And  because  Susan  was  so  different 
from  my  first  wife  and  different  from  me, 
my  horizons  opened  up."  Even  so,  Gut- 
freund maintained  that  high  society  was  a 
bore.  "The  relationship  seems  to  be  most- 
ly based  on  the  idea  that  we're  all  afflu- 
ent. I  think  that's  ridiculous.  .  .  .  The 
social  scene  turned  out  to  be  exactly  what 
I  thought  it  was:  frivolous." 

But  if  he  claimed  he  couldn't  take  it,  she 
couldn't  seem  to  get  enough,  and  she  was 
used  to  having  her  way.  After  observing  the 
Gutfreunds  one  New  York  evening  when 
Susan  implied  coquettishly  that  her  favors 
would  be  withheld  if  her  husband  failed  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  an  expensive  an- 
tique clock,  Donald  Trump  quipped, 
"She's  doing  surgery  on  his  wallet." 

"She  would  tell  him  what  to  do,  that  he 
had  no  taste, ' '  says  one  woman  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  the  couple.  "John 
Gutfreund  was  terribly  henpecked." 

The  new  Mrs.  John  Gutfreunds  dia- 
monds were  never  as  big  as  the  Ritz, 
her  only  important  painting  was  one  of 
Monet's  water  lilies — as  the  art  snobs  in 
Paris  will  tell  you,  he  painted  a  lot  of  wa- 
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ter  lilies — and  she  hung  it  smack-dab  in 
the  foyer  with  orchid  trees  climbing 
alongside  it.  Nevertheless,  Susan  was 
making  her  mark,  learning  about  decor 
and  becoming  a  kind  of  homebound  spe- 
cial-events producer.  The  jaded  jet-setters 
who  came  to  view  Susan's  buffets,  with 
spun-sugar  fruits  and  birdcages  made  out 
of  pasta,  dismissed  these  painstakingly 
plotted  affairs  as  the  work  of  "a  frustrated 
set  designer."  But  others  appreciated  all 
the  trouble  she  took  in  an  apartment  that 
was  ocean-liner-modern  with  little  touch- 
es of  eighteenth-century  froufrou  thrown 
in.  "Susan  never  wanted  to  shock,"  says 
her  impeccable  friend  Deeda  Blair.  "She 
wanted  to  be  noticed."  Mrs.  Blair  adds 
that  Susan  once  told  her  that  arranging  an 
exquisite  centerpiece  was  like  '  'playing  in 
a  dollhouse." 

And  Susan  was  always  eager  to  share 
what  she  had  learned.  Barbara  Howar  re- 
calls sitting  with  Barbara  Walters  at  a 
New  York  dinner  party  one  night  when 
Susan  wafted  by  and  said,  "If  you  all  ever 
want  to  know  anything  about  trompe 
l'oeil  painting,  I'd  be  happy  to  tell  you." 
Says  Howar,  "It  was  not  intended  to  be 
funny."  Howar,  impressed  by  her  friend's 
generosity  and  her  full-tilt  southern  style, 
says  Susan  thought  quite  ingenuously  that 
by  marrying  John  Gutfreund,  and  all  the 
institutional  power  that  came  with  his  be- 
ing the  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Salomon 
Brothers,  she  had  been  given  a  charge. 
"She  thought  that  by  landing  him  she  had 
a  carte  blanche  that  allowed  her  to  operate 
like  nobody  else.  What  she  did  she  did 
well.  She  cared  about  John  and  made  him  » 
happy."  She  also  "went  overboard," 
says  Howar,  "and  whatever  she  did  was 
all  right  with  him." 

The  Gutfreunds  tried  to  keep  up  despite 
the  fact  that  their  $35  or  $40  million  was 
only  a  tenth  of  what  some  of  those  they 
socialized  with  were  worth.  Who  could 
forget  the  lawsuit  over  Susan's  insistence 
on  installing  a  winch  on  her  neighbors' 
roof  at  River  House  to  hoist  a  twenty-two- 
foot  Christmas  tree  up  the  side  of  the 
building  and  into  her  two-story  apart- 
ment? Not  to  mention  her  practice  of  turn- 
ing out  the  light  above  a  door  that  led  to 
the  neighbors'  penthouse,  apparently  be- 
cause she  wanted  everyone  to  think  she 
lived  on  the  top  floor.  This,  combined 
with  her  habit  of  telling  guests  to  '  'come 
to  the  penthouse,"  led  her  alienated  neigh- 
bors, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Postel,  more 
than  once  to  encounter  strangers,  including 
designer  Hubert  de  Givenchy,  stepping  off 
the  elevator  into  their  living  room. 

"We  had  a  procession  of  masseurs, 
masseuses,  piano  tuners,  someone  deliv- 


ering two  thousand  orchids  for  her  ceil- 
ing," Robert  Postel  says.  But  nothing 
quite  compared  with  the  two  A.M.  visita- 
tion by  a  group  of  formally  dressed 
guests,  one  of  them  carrying  a  harp.  Pos- 
tel, clad  only  in  his  Jockey  shorts,  told 
them,  "Sorry,  it's  not  my  time  to  go." 

What  becomes  a  legend  most?  Clearly 
not  River  House.  By  the  time  John 
Peter  was  born,  in  August  of  1985,  the 
Gutfreunds  were  already  planning  to 
move  to  grander  quarters.  Once  the  cor- 
rect module  was  found  for  $6.2  million  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Jayne  Wrightsman  inter- 
vened. The  job  of  decorating  the  Gut- 
freunds' Gotham  chateau  would  be 
undertaken  for  millions  more  by  none  oth- 
er than  the  incomparable  eighty-seven- 
year-old  Henri  Samuel  of  Paris,  who 
would  be  brought  out  of  retirement  for  the 
commission.  He  did  not  disappoint,  and 
created  a  Louis-Louis  habitat  fit  for  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's. Susan  flew  bands  in  from  Paris 
for  after-dinner  entertainment  in  the  win- 
ter garden,  graced  with  an  English  porce- 
lain fireplace.  It  was  such  fun  to  hop  the 
Concorde  to  buy  a  $100,000  eighteenth- 
century  Russian  desk.  The  antiquaires 
loved  her.  In  the  words  of  one,  "She  be- 
came a  great  animatrice  of  the  market." 
Thus  began  the  ici  and  la  of  Susan's  Pari- 
sian period. 

"I  think  she  came  to  Paris  as  a  kind  of 
revenge  on  New  York — to  punish  New 
York,  to  get  even,"  says  one  French  no- 
blewoman. Flanked  by  the  protective  ca- 
chet of  Wrightsman  and  Samuel — charter 
members  of  an  exclusive  petit  Parisian 
tribe  of  eighteenth-century  passionists  that 
also  includes  Karl  Lagerfeld,  Liliane  de 
Rothschild,  Hubert  de  Givenchy,  and 
Princesse  Laure  de  Beauvau  Craon,  direc- 
tor of  Sotheby's  in  Paris — Susan  began  to 
soak  up  the  rites  and  cultural  language  and 
to  set  her  sights  way  beyond  those  of 
Ivana,  Gayfryd,  and  Carolyne.  "Some 
friends  asked  if  we  could  give  a  party  for 
them,"  Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild  recalls 
of  Susan's  orchestrated  entrance.  "Of 
course,  everybody  knew  Gutfreund  in 
business,  and  Henri  Samuel  and  Givenchy 
also  gave  parties." 

Although  Gutfreund  preferred  New 
York  to  Paris,  he  supported  his  wife  in  her 
European  pursuits.  It  wasn't  long  before 
she  coveted  her  own  showplace,  and  Gi- 
venchy came  to  her  aid,  asking  if  she 
would  care  to  purchase  the  former  ser- 
vants' quarters  of  the  elegant  building  he 
would  also  buy  into  on  the  Rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  in  the  Septieme  Arrondissement 
near  the  French  Assembly.   Once  again 
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Educating  Susan 

Henri  Samuel  was  called  in  to  supervise 
the  decor.  For  her  Parisian  sojourns,  Su- 
san Concorded  over  frequently  with  child 
and  nanny  and  installed  herself  in  a 
$l,000-a-day  suite  at  the  Ritz.  When  at 
last  her  four- floor  jewel,  with  its  intime 
dining  room  and  newly  excavated  ceram- 
ic-tiled garage  equipped  with  car  wash 
and  fax,  was  completed  she  was  ready  to 
take  on  the  City  of  Light. 

Out  came  the  monogrammed  shopping 
bags — her  merchant  and  floral  sources  are 
never  revealed,  so  gifts  are  delivered 
bearing  only  her  card — and  the  stories  of 
her  ingratiating  extravagance  began  to 
make  the  rounds.  Liliane  and  Elie  de 
Rothschild  heatedly  deny  that  Susan  gave 
the  baroness  letters  written  by  Marie  An- 
toinette worth  around  $14,000  and  that 
Liliane  returned  them.  Others,  perhaps 
taken  with  the  symbolic  charm  of  such  a 
story,  insist  it  happened.  Liliane,  who  did 
receive  an  elaborate  eighteenth-century 
beaded  bag  once  used  by  French  noble- 
men for  their  gambling,  says  she  consid- 
ers Susan  "like  a  daughter.  She  had 
lovely  linens  embroidered  in  Spain  for  me 
with  my  initials  and  lily  of  the  valley.  And 
years  ago  she  gave  me  this  paper,  the 
Helmsley  cipher." 

"The  Helmsley  cipher,  madam?" 

"For  the  choke." 

"The  Heimlich  maneuver?" 

"Yes,  yes.  Thanks  to  that,  it  saved  my 
life.  I've  put  it  up  in  all  my  children's 
homes.  I'm  most  grateful." 

For  Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild,  who  was 
fascinated  by  the  works  of  Will  Rogers, 
there  were  out-of-print  editions  for  his  col- 
lection; for  Karl  Lagerfeld,  delicate,  gold- 
en eighteenth-century  scissors.  This  caused 
a  minor  uproar,  since  the  gift  of  scissors 
means  that  friendship  is  cut,  "but  all  I  had 
to  do  was  give  her  a  coin  back  and  it  was 
finished,"  Lagerfeld  explains  genially. 
Did  he  also  give  her  free  dresses?  "Of 
course,  as  I  cannot  wear  them  myself." 

Many  others  were  charmed  by  Susan's 
passion  for  all  things  French.  "During 
one  lunch  she  gave  us  a  little  course  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  we  listened — it 
was  all  so  fresh  to  her, ' '  says  Princesse  de 
Beauvau  Craon  of  Sotheby's.  "It  would 
fascinate  people  she  had  the  fortitude  to 
do  so — she  was  exotic  for  Paris,  some- 
thing new.  The  bottom  line,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans love  to  say,  is  that  they  were  a 
success." 

"Even  the  rich  like  to  eat  other  peo- 
ple's caviar,"  adds  a  woman  who  runs 
one   of  Paris's    most   exclusive    salons. 


"She  learned  on  the  job.  At  the  beginning 
her  menus  were  more  rich  and  flashy — 
she  used  to  overdo  a  lot.  But  then  the  mix- 
ture of  people  became  more  interesting — I 
myself  found  the  businesspeople  interest- 
ing. Otherwise  she  was  learning  from  all 
of  us.  I  sometimes  wondered  why  she 
wanted  to  learn  that  much;  it  amused  me 
to  see  her  develop,  and  I  admired  how 
quickly  she  learned." 

"Everything  was  done  in  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary way,"  says  Baroness  Helene 
de  Ludinghausen,  "and  so  people  were 
interested  or  amused.  Her  success  was 
that  she  became  a  character  in  her  own 
way — she  was  very  much  onstage  all  the 
time  and  she  made  a  point  of  collecting 
people  who  were  glamorous." 

There  was  the  1988  party  for  sixty  for 
Jayne  Wrightsman — Susan,  with  the  help 
of  the  celebrated  party  planner  Pierre  Ce- 
leyron,  filled  the  first  floor  of  Ledoyen 
restaurant  with  eighteenth-century  an- 
tiques in  order  to  re-create  a  period  salon, 
while  the  tables  were  laden  with  silver- 
framed  photos  and  books  the  guests  had 
written.  For  John's  sixtieth  birthday  at  the 
Musee  Carnavalet,  the  tableau  was  a  re- 
creation of  an  orangerie  of  Louis  XV,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  the  king  for  an 
outdoor  fete,  down  to  semicircular  tables 
placed  around  a  boxed  orange  tree  banked 
with  woven  camellia  leaves.  That  party 
took  at  least  "two  months  and  fifteen 
meetings"  to  plan,  according  to  Celeyron. 
"She  is  very  fussy,  but  she's  right." 

A  year  later  Susan  threw  another  big 
bash,  at  a  chateau  near  Fontainebleau, 
Vaux-le-Vicomte,  originally  constructed 
by  Louis  XIV's  finance  minister.  (The  lo- 
cale would  prove  ludicrously  portentous: 
when  the  king  arrived  to  see  such  beauty 
he  called  his  minister  a  crook  and  eventu- 
ally threw  him  in  jail.)  Interestingly,  Su- 
san herself  was  feted  by  those  much  older 
than  she.  For  her  birthday  last  year  the 
guests  at  the  small  lunch  Liliane  de  Roth- 
schild gave  were  mostly  male  and  mostly 
over  the  age  of  eighty.  At  fifty-three,  Karl 
Lagerfeld  was  the  baby  of  the  bunch. 

But  when  the  parties  ended,  the  French 
always  returned  to  the  business  at  hand. 
"I  have  a  feeling  a  lot  of  people  the  Gut- 
freunds  saw  here  made  a  lot  of  money 
with  him,"  says  Lagerfeld,  echoing  a  sen- 
timent heard  again  and  again  in  Parisian 
society.  "Yes,  the  Agnellis  and  the  Niar- 
choses  and  the  Livanoses — why  not?" 

Evidently,  the  Agnellis  had  only  a 
vague  idea  of  who  the  Gutfreunds  were 
until  Gianni  Agnelli  was  hospitalized  in 
New  York  in  1983  for  coronary-bypass 
surgery.  Suddenly,  day  after  day,  huge 
bouquets  from  Susan  and  John  Gutfreund 


arrived  at  the  hospital.  Once  the  connec- 
tion was  made,  she  pursued  the  legendary 
playboy  on  two  continents  and  he  got  big 
presents.  Susan  reportedly  angered  Jayne 
Wrightsman  by  canceling  a  couture  fitting 
the  night  before,  begging  off  by  saying 
she  had  a  toothache;  the  next  morning  she 
went  antiquing  with  Agnelli  instead. 
Tiens!  Unfortunately  for  Susan,  Jayne 
Wrightsman  decided  to  visit  one  of  the 
same  antique  dealers  that  morning  and 
was  told  that  she  had  only  just  missed  her 
good  friend  Mme.  Gutfreund.  When  Mrs. 
Wrightsman  later  inquired  about  her  visit 
to  the  dentist,  Susan  gave  her  a  blow-by- 
blow  account. 

That  little  histoire  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed on  the  gossip  circuit  by  the  one 
about  Givenchy's  longtime  friend  Phi- 
lippe Venet  not  being  able  to  attend  one  of 
Susan's  dinners — there  was  no  room  at 
the  table,  because  Gianni  was  back  in 
town.  "Don't  worry,"  John  Gutfreund 
assured  a  couple  of  startled  New  Yorkers 
on  Malcolm  Forbes's  yacht  as  all  three 
watched  Susan  carry  on  with  Agnelli, 
"she  does  that  here,  but  she  comes  home 
with  me." 

One  Parisian  remembers  a  dinner  with 
Gianni  Agnelli  and  Susan:  "Before  the 
dinner  Susan  was  so  emotional,  she  was 
panting  like  a  girl  before  her  first  big 
dance.  And  then  when  he  got  up  to  toast, 
as  he  went  around  the  room,  he  also 
talked  about  her.  For  her  that  was  the  sub- 
lime moment,  all  that  that  could  represent 
as  refinement.  She  was  so  happy.  Then  I 
began  to  see  that  money  for  her  was  serv- 
ing a  way  of  life — it  wasn't  just  money  for 
money's  sake." 

"Her  love  of  France  is  overpowering," 
adds  Princesse  de  Beauvau  Craon.  Yet 
Susan  missed  a  few  important  cues.  "Get 
me  a  Coke,"  she  once  asked  the  tall,  stun- 
ning ex-wife  of  a  count,  Birgitte  de 
Ganay,  when  they  were  both  flying  back 
from  Saint-Moritz  on  a  private  jet.  "Who 
used  to  be  an  airline  stewardess,  you  or 
me?"  de  Ganay  says  she  replied.  "She 
wanted  to  buy  European  prestige,  which 
is  very  normal  for  an  American  social 
climber." 

"When  she  first  arrived  in  Paris  she 
was  the  gauchest  American  on  high 
heels,"  says  a  stylish  expatriate.  The  so- 
cial gatekeepers  had  a  field  day  with  her. 
She  made  her  introduction  to  the  arch- 
X-ray  Jacqueline  de  Ribes,  only  to  be  re- 
buked for  presuming  to  use  the  familial 
"m"  form  with  her.  "My  dear,  in  Franc 
you  don't  tutoyer  people  you  just  met,' 
de  Ribes  reportedly  said.  Susan,  s.ivs  . 
onlooker,  abandoned  propriety  and  hu 
into  childlike  tears. 
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Educating  Susan 

But  Susan  Gutfreund  was  undeterred. 
She  felt,  if  not  fulfilled,  then  at  least  that 
she  had  finally  found  her  spiritual  home  in 
France.  She  gave  her  all  to  the  effort  of 
remaking  herself,  impressing  even  the 
worst  snobs  by  learning  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage well,  and  adding  three  more/'s  to 
her  repertoire — fine  French  furniture.  To 
those  she  deemed  worthy,  she  was  atten- 
tive and  kind,  so  much  so  that  many  of 
her  friends  in  France  cannot  understand 
why  people  in  America  would  want  to  be 
mean  to  her.  "For  us,  she  is  very  Ameri- 
can in  the  best  sense — open,  free,"  says 
art  dealer  and  socialite  Philippe  Bou- 
cheny.  "Perhaps  in  the  beginning  it's  dif- 
ficult and  you  have  to  fight.  Then  when 


you  reach  a  certain  point,  a  real  quality  of 
heart  appears.  I  am  always  surprised  at  the 
intensity  of  the  competition  of  New  York 
society." 

Today,  back  in  New  York,  the  Gut- 
freunds  are  lying  low — for  them.  Peter,  as 
their  son  is  known,  has  been  enrolled  in 
school.  John  himself  called  European  so- 
cialite Gaby  van  Zuylen  to  say  he  and  Su- 
san would  have  joined  the  recent  weekend 
gathering  at  the  van  Zuylen  castle  in  Hol- 
land except  for  the  fact  that  he  can't  really 
leave  the  country  right  now.  Susan  is  at 
home  on  Fifth  Avenue,  planning  back- 
to-back  dinners  in  October  for  Jayne 
Wrightsman  and  American-born  baroness 
Didi  d'Anglejan,  a.k.a.  Mary-Sargent 
Ladd,  who  has  just  written  a  book  called 
The  Frenchwoman's  Bedroom.  She  has  re- 
ceived condolence  letters  as  well  as  vis- 


its from  the  likes  of  Karl  Lagerfeld  and 
the  ever  loyal  Givenchy.  She  has  also 
been  calling  ladies  who  lunch  to  propose 
an  "investment  club  for  girls,"  explain- 
ing to  one  woman  she  was  seeking  to  en- 
list, "The  thing  of  the  nineties  is  for 
women  to  manage  their  own  money." 

"But  what  is  her  aim  in  life — who  is 
she?"  The  query,  from  a  young  member 
of  European  royalty,  echoes  the  confusion 
that  is  felt  among  even  those  aristocrats 
who  are  genuinely  fond  of  Susan  Gut- 
freund. "I  feel  she  wanted  to  create  a  fan- 
tasy in  which  she  was  the  queen  and  John 
was  the  backer  of  the  show,"  this  noble- 
woman continues.  "Sometimes  I  thought  I 
saw  a  touch  of  madness  in  her,  as  if  she 
lived  a  fantasy  life.  The  power  of  imagina- 
tion is  fascinating  because  for  Susan,  for  a 
time,  it  really  did  become  reality."  □ 


Dahmer's  Inferno 


(Continued  from  page  189)  right  away  if 
he'd  asked  me." 

Dennis  Nilsen  receives  one  visitor  a 
month.  He  submits  your  name  to  the 
Home  Office  and,  if  it  is  approved,  you 
arrive  on  the  appointed  day  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  and  a  guard  walks  you  into 
Albany  prison.  After  passing  through 
several  guard  stations  and  steel  doors, 
you  arrive  at  a  small  square  table  in  the 
prison  visiting  room,  surrounded  by  oth- 
er such  tables,  at  which  prisoners  and 
their  girlfriends  hold  hands  and  gaze  at 
each  other.  Guards  sit  around  the  edge 
of  the  room,  but  they  cannot  hear  con- 
versations. 

Even  in  his  simple  prison  uniform  of 
blue  denim  trousers  and  blue-and-white 
striped  shirt,  the  same  as  everyone  else, 
he  stands  apart,  and  glances  indicate  he 
is  recognized.  Nilsen  thinks  his  notori- 
ety is  a  fiction  of  the  press,  but  that  is 
because  he  tries  to  forget  the  emotional 
import  of  what  he  did,  and  the  rest  of  us 
cannot. 

When  I  visited  Nilsen  recently,  he 
knew  that  I  wanted  to  ask  him  for  his 
opinions  of  Jeffrey  Dahmer.  He  had  read 
several  accounts  of  Dahmer's  case  in 
newspapers  that  warders  had  left  lying 
around,  and  had  heard  reports  on  BBC  ra- 
dio. Though  he  was  initially  reticent  on 
the  subject,  Nilsen  is  a  perceptive,  talk- 
ative man  with  intellectual  pretensions, 
and  he  was  soon  willing  to  analyze 
Dahmer  from  his  own  unique  perspective. 
As  usual,  he  began  by  taking  refuge  in 
humor,  moving  his  chair  opposite  me  "be- 


cause we  don't  want  anyone  to  get  ideas." 
Dennis  Nilsen  is  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
mother  and  a  Norwegian  father  who  met 
during  the  Second  World  War  in  Scotland 
and  separated  soon  afterward.  He  does  not 
remember  seeing  his  father  at  all,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  and  grandpar- 
ents. An  insecure,  melancholy  little  boy, 
Nilsen  worshiped  his  adventurous,  seafar- 
ing grandfather.  One  day  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  Nilsen  was  excited  when  his 
mother  asked  him  to  come  and  see  "Gran- 
dad." She  took  her  son  into  another 
room,  where  a  long  box  lay  on  trestles, 
and  lifted  him  up  to  look  inside.  In  the 
box  was  his  grandfather.  The  taboo 
against  the  mention  of  death  had  disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  boy:  the  image 
of  the  loved  one  and  the  image  of  the  dead 
object  were  fused. 

The  confusion  of  love  with  inanimate 
bodies  became  sexual  when  Nilsen  was 
eight.  He  nearly  drowned  as  he  waded 
from  a  beach  near  his  home  into  the  North 
Sea;  he  was  rescued  by  a  teenager  who 
then  molested  him  as  he  wavered  in  and 
out  of  consciousness.  (Dahmer's  father  re- 
portedly told  police  that  when  Jeffrey  was 
eight  he  was  sexually  molested  by  a 
neighbor  boy.  Dahmer  has  said  he  has  no 
memory  of  the  incident.  His  father  now 
says  the  assault  never  occurred.) 

At  school  Nilsen  was  friendless  and, 
like  Dahmer,  a  bit  of  a  joker.  He  spent 
twelve  years  in  the  Army  Catering  Corps, 
where  he  learned  his  butchering  skills. 
(Dahmer  learned  all  about  the  disposal 
properties  of  acid  by  virtue  of  his  father's 
having  been  a  chemist.)  He  also  discov- 


ered an  alternative  to  solitary  sex:  "The 
novelty  of  one's  own  body  soon  wore  off 
and  I  needed  something  positive  to  relate 
to,"  he  remembered  later.  "My  imagina- 
tion hit  on  the  idea  of  using  a  mirror.  By 
placing  a  large,  long  mirror  on  its  side 
strategically  beside  the  bed,  I  would  view 
my  own  reclining  reflection.  At  first  al- 
ways careful  not  to  show  my  head,  be- 
cause the  situation  needed  that  I  believe  it 
was  someone  else.  I  would  give  the  re- 
flection some  animation,  but  that  play 
could  not  be  drawn  out  long  enough.  The 
fantasy  could  dwell  much  longer  on  a  mir- 
ror image  which  was  asleep."  Later,  the 
fetish  involved  makeup  "to  erase  the  liv- 
ing colour." 

After  leaving  the  army,  Nilsen  lived 
alone  in  various  flats  in  London.  Though 
promiscuous,  he  was  surprisingly  puritan- 
ical about  the  life  he  was  leading.  Anony- 
mous sex,  he  wrote,  "only  deepens  one's 
sense  of  loneliness  and  solves  nothing. 
Promiscuity  is  a  disease."  Like  Dahmer, 
he  felt  guilt  about  his  homosexuality,  and 
he,  too,  brushed  with  the  law  when  he 
picked  up  a  boy  who  fell  asleep  in  his  flat 
after  drinking,  and  woke  up  to  find  him- 
self being  photographed.  A  tussle  ensued, 
but  following  an  interview  at  the  police 
station  no  charges  were  brought.  The 
camera  is  an  essential  element  in  both 
Dahmer's  and  Nilsen's  cases,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  props  of  the  florid  fantasy  life  that 
eventually  swallowed  up  both  men. 

Nilsen  made  one  attempt  at  a  domestic 
relationship,  but  it  was  doomed  and  lasted 
only  a  matter  of  months.  Dahmer  has  never 
had  an  enduring  relationship,  though  there 
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was  one  association  that  went  on  for  two 
and  a  half  months.  Both  men  were  con- 
firmed outsiders,  looking  at  the  real  world 
from  an  imprisonment  not  of  their  own 
choosing,  but  which  they  learned  to  cher- 
ish for  want  of  anything  else.  "I  had  al- 
ways held  within  me  a  fear  of  emotional 
rejection  and  failure,"  wrote  Nilsen. 
"Nobody  ever  really  got  close  to  me. 
. . .  There  was  never  a  place  for  me  in  the 
scheme  of  things. . . .  My  inner  emotions 
could  not  be  expressed,  and  this  led  me  to 
the  alternative  of  a  retrograde  and  deepen- 
ing imagination. ...  I  had  become  a  living 
fantasy  on  a  theme  in  dark  endless  dirges. ' ' 
This  may  also  represent  an  accurate  portrait 
of  Jeffrey  Dahmer's  frame  of  mind. 

"The  loner  has  to  achieve  fulfillment 
alone  within  himself, ' '  writes  Nilsen  once 
more.  "All  he  has  are  his  own  extreme 
acts.  People  are  merely  supplementary  to 
the  achievement  of  these  acts.  He  is  ab- 
normal and  he  knows  it." 

Nilsen  reached  the  point  where  he  felt 
utterly  useless  and  superfluous  to  society. 
"Loneliness  is  a  long  unbearable  pain.  I 
felt  that  I  had  achieved  nothing  of  impor- 
tance or  of  help  to  anyone  in  my  entire 
life.  I  would  think  that  if  I  drank  myself  to 
death  my  body  would  not  be  discovered 
until  at  least  a  week  after  (or  longer). 
There  was  no  one  I  felt  I  could  call  upon 
for  real  help.  I  was  in  daily  contact  with 
so  many  people,  but  quite  alone  in  my- 
self." (Dahmer  is  also  apparently  con- 
vinced that,  even  before  the  murders, 
there  was  no  source  of  pride  for  him, 
nothing  he  could  point  to  in  his  past  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.) 

At  the  end  of  1978,  Nilsen  spent  six 
whole  days  with  his  dog  over  the  Christ- 
mas period,  until  he  went  out  for  a  drink 
the  evening  before  New  Year's  Eve  and 
met  a  young  man,  whom  he  invited  back. 
In  the  morning  the  man  would  be  leaving. 
Nilsen  decided  he  would  keep  him.  The 
man  was  strangled  in  his  sleep.  Thus  be- 
gan what  he  has  disconcertingly  called  his 
recruitment  of  "a  new  kind  of  flat-mate. " 
Dahmer  is*  alleged  to  have  admitted  that 
his  first  victim,  Steven  Hicks,  was  killed 
at  the  moment  when  he  realized  the  boy 
was  going  to  leave.  Thereafter  the  pattern 
was  disastrously  repeated,  with  each  de- 
parture a  threat  of  abandonment,  a  death 
of  its  own. 

In  both  oases  the  pattern  took  some 
time  to  establish  itself.  A  whole  year 
elapsed  between  Nilsen 's  first  murder  and 
his  second,  some  six  and  a  half  years  in 
Dahmer's  case.  Nilsen's  frequency  of  kill- 
ing gradually  escalated  into  a  desperate, 
unstoppable  orgy  of  panicky  destructive- 
ness,  with  seven  men  murdered  in  one 


year.  Dahmer's  last  four  victims  died 
within  three  weeks.  "Each  one  seemed  to 
be  its  own  last  time,"  wrote  Nilsen,  who 
insists  that  the  term  "serial  killer"  is  inac- 
curate because  it  suggests  the  intention  to 
repeat.  "You  might  as  well  call  Elizabeth 
Taylor  a  serial  bride,"  he  adds  dryly. 

It  is  painful  for  any  of  us  to  survive 
without  a  proper  sexual  and  social  identi- 
ty, and  for  this  we  need  to  be  in  touch, 
sporadically  if  not  constantly,  with  human 
goodness.  Both  Nilsen  and  Dahmer  ap- 
pear to  have  been  denied  this  advantage. 
They  each  resisted  tactile  contact.  Nil- 
sen's  mother  admitted  to  me  that  she 
could  not  cuddle  him  as  a  baby;  she  want- 
ed to,  but  he  appeared  to  repel  demonstra- 
tions of  affection.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  quoted  Dahmer's  stepmother,  Sha- 
ri,  as  saying,  "He  couldn't  embrace,  he 
couldn't  touch.  His  eyes  are  dead." 

It  is  common  in  semi-autistic  children 
and  adolescents  to  hold  this  kind  of  dis- 
tance, but  it  is  debatable  whether  the  con- 
dition is  genetic,  or  whether  adults  should 
be  held  accountable  for  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  engender  in  the  long  term  an  unas- 
sailable habit  of  distrust.  Dahmer's  proba- 
tion officer  noted  that  his  general  outlook 
toward  people  was  "basically  mistrust- 
ing." In  the  same  interview  Dahmer  said 
that  if  he  could  change  anything  in  his 
childhood  it  would  be  the  way  his  parents 
behaved  toward  each  other  (he  would 
"change  that  parents  didn't  get  along"). 

This  ingrained  suspiciousness  makes  it 
difficult  for  such  people  to  express  any 
emotion  apart  from  anger,  and  renders 
them  liable  to  attribute  to  others  certain 
attitudes  and  feelings  without  checking  if 
they  are  true  or  justified.  It  becomes 
slightly  easier  to  imagine,  then,  that 
Dahmer's  victims  may  have  unwittingly 
stumbled  into  a  private  drama  in  which 
they  played  a  role  foisted  upon  them  by 
his  interpretation  of  their  attitude  or  indif- 
ference. They  could  not  have  intuited  the 
deep,  frustrated  aggression  which  lay  be- 
neath that  retiring  facade. 

Hence  the  purpose  of  fantasy  in  Jeffrey 
Dahmer's  life.  He  told  the  police  that  he 
had  been  lost  to  fantasies  from  childhood. 
Even  as  an  infant  he  had  been  withdrawn, 
living  privately  in  his  own  dreamworld. 
Gradually,  the  fantasy  life  became  more 
important  than  life  outside  it,  and  he 
emerged  only  reluctantly  to  face  practical 
realities.  Imperceptibly,  the  private,  cher- 
ished world  of  fantasy  took  the  place  of 
the  real  world,  diminishing  the  value  he 
might  place  on  real  people. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  bad  about 
fantasy;  indeed,  it  is  very  common  and 
quite  harmless.  To  the  lonely  child  it  is  a 


solace,  and  must  be  welcomed.  It  may 
take  hold  if  the  loneliness  is  not  relieved 
in  adolescence,  however,  and  grow  larger 
and  more  complex  in  adulthood.  Once 
fantasy  becomes  more  beloved  than  reali- 
ty, it  cannot  be  held  in  check,  and  risks 
breaking  through  the  barrier  into  real  life. 
People  from  the  real  world  are  often  un- 
aware of  the  terrible  danger  they  run  in 
coming  close  to  such  intensity. 

This  is  how  Dennis  Nilsen  expressed 
the  feeling  which  might  have  possessed 
Jeffrey  Dahmer:  "I  made  another  world, 
and  real  men  would  enter  it  and  they  would 
never  really  get  hurt  at  all  in  the  vivid  unreal 
laws  of  the  dream.  I  caused  dreams  which 
caused  death.  This  is  my  crime."  And 
again: '  'The  need  to  return  to  my  beautiful- 
ly warm  unreal  world  was  such  that  I  was 
addicted  to  it  even  to  the  extent  of  knowing 
of  the  risks  to  human  life. . . .  The  pure 
primitive  man  of  the  dream  world  killed 
these  men. . . .  These  people  strayed  into 
my  innermost  secret  world  and  they  died 
there.  I'm  sure  of  this." 

There  is  a  Manichaean  touch  to  this  aw- 
ful vision  which  would  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  a  theological  student,  for  it  is 
axiomatic  that  the  man  imprisoned  in  fan- 
tasy has  forsaken  the  world  of  God  to  pur- 
sue his  miserable  life  in  the  vivid,  seduc- 
tive, intoxicating  world  of  Satan.  (Jeffrey 
Dahmer's  favorite  movie,  which  he 
watched  again  and  again,  is  Exorcist  II, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  films 
more  satanic.)  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
murderers  to  feel  that  they  are  a  battle- 
ground for  opposing  forces — darkness 
and  light,  God  and  the  Devil,  good  and 
evil — or  that  they  are  two  people  in  one, 
the  "bad"  identity  being  held  responsible 
for  wicked  deeds  and  the  "good"  one 
chastising  him.  To  an  extent,  this  is  true 
of  all  of  us,  but  the  repetitive  murderer 
illustrates  the  condition  most  starkly.  "I 
always  covered  up  for  that  'inner  me'  that 
I  loved,"  Nilsen  wrote.  "He  just  acted 
and  I  had  to  solve  all  his  problems  in  the 
cool  light  of  day.  I  could  not  turn  him  in 
without  also  destroying  myself.  In  the  end 
he  lost.  He  still  lies  dormant  within  me. 
Will  time  destroy  him?  Or  was  he  only 
lost  temporarily?  When  I  was  on  my  high, 
[my  dog]  would  become  sometimes 
frightened.  She  was  only  a  simple  dog  but 
even  she  could  see  that  it  was  not  the  real 
Des  Nilsen . . .  She  would  go  off  to  a  quiet 
corner  and  hide.  She  would  greet  me  the 
next  morning  as  though  I  had  been  away 
. .  .  dogs  know  when  your  mind  has  been 
changed  in  a  drastic  way." 

Dahmer's  mind  grew  so  distorted  as  to 
require  nourishment  in  death,  but  the 
"normal"  guy  whom  people  saw  in  the 
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street  or  at  the  219  Club  disapproved  of 
his  conduct.  Dahmer's  contrition  after  his 
conviction  for  molesting  a  child  was  gen- 
uine enough.  In  July  of  this  year  he  issued 
a  statement  through  Gerald  Boyle,  apolo- 
gizing to  the  families  of  the  dead  "for  all 
the  heartache  he  caused."  It  would  be  fac- 
ile to  dismiss  this  as  simple  hypocrisy. 

Dennis  Nilsen  said  that  at  the  actual 
moment  of  killing  he  was  in  the  grip  of  an 
overwhelming  compulsion.  "My  sole  rea- 
son for  existence  was  to  carry  out  that  act 
at  that  moment,"  he  wrote.  "I  could  feel 
the  power  and  the  struggles  of  death ...  of 
absolute  compulsion  to  do,  at  that  mo- 
ment, suddenly."  He  claimed  that  he  had 
no  power  of  responsibility  at  the  time,  and 
that,  afterward,  he  was  inhabited  first  by 
fear,  then  by  "a  massive  and  suppressed 
remorse."  The  police  had  shown  him  a 
picture  of  one  of  his  victims,  for  identifi- 
cation. "I  looked  at  a  photo  of  Martyn 
Duffey  today,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "and  it 
shocked  me  seeing  him  so  lifelike  in  that 
photo  and  dead,  gone,  destroyed  by  me.  I 
can't  stop  thinking  about  it.  I  am... 
amazed  that  all  this — from  beginning  to 
end — could  ever  happen."  Dahmer  has 
also  recently  spoken  of  "compulsion." 

With  both  men,  the  agents  which  facili- 
tate loss  of  control  and  smother  the  inhibi- 
tory mechanism  are  music  and  alcohol. 
Dahmer  listened  to  heavy-metal  rock 
bands  like  Iron  Maiden  and  Black  Sab- 
bath, Nilsen  to  Shostakovich  and  Abba. 
Dahmer  would  use  an  eight-track  player 
with  headphones  and  retreat  into  his  "own 
little  world";  the  second  of  Nilsen's  vic- 
tims was  actually  strangled  with  the  cord  of 
his  headphones  as  he  was  listening. 

Nilsen  drank  great  quantities  of  Bacardi 
and  Coke;  Dahmer  drank  almost  anything 
that  was  available,  but  especially  beer  and 
martinis.  Many  witnesses  quoted  in  the 
press  have  attested  to  his  extraordinary 
Jekyll-and-Hyde  transformation  when 
drinking.  A  colleague  from  Dahmer's 
army  days,  David  Rodriguez,  said,  "He's 
a  likable  guy,  except  when  he's  drinking 
he's  different."  His  bunkmate  in  the 
Eighth  Infantry  Division  at  Baumholder  in 
West  Germany,  Billy  Capshaw,  said 
Dahmer  became  moody  and  menacing 
when  drinking.  "You  could  tell  in  his 
face  that  he  wasn't  joking.  It  was  for  real. 
That's  why  it  bothered  me.  It  was  a  whole 
different  side.  His  face  was  blank."  Even 
his  stepmother  told  The  Plain  D-dler, 
"He  has  a  terrible  drinking  problem.  It 
makes  him  a  different  person." 

Nilsen  wrote,  "The  pressure  needed  re- 


lease. I  took  release  through  spirits  and 
music.  On  that  high  I  had  a  loss  of  moral- 
ity and  danger  feeling ...  If  the  conditions 
were  right,  I  would  completely  follow 
through  to  the  death." 

As  a  result  of  this  disastrous  loss  of 
control,  the  aftermath  of  each  killing  in- 
volved a  careful  reconstruction  of  self  and 
sanity.  Nilsen  said  that  he  sometimes 
could  not  remember  the  actual  moment  of 
murder,  but  would  find  a  dead  body  in  the 
morning  and  realize  that  it  had  happened 
again.  He  would  then  have  to  walk  the 
dog  and  go  to  work  as  part  of  his  "nor- 
mal" life.  The  New  York  Times  quoted 
police  sources  to  give  an  account  of 
Dahmer's  second  murder,  the  first  in  Mil- 
waukee (this  does  not  appear  in  the  offi- 
cial criminal  complaint  against  him).  He 
met  the  man  at  the  219  Club  and  went 
with  him  to  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  There 
they  both  got  drunk  and  passed  out. 
"When  he  [Dahmer]  woke  up,  the  guy 
was  dead  and  had  blood  coming  from  his 
mouth."  Dahmer  then  left  the  body  in  the 
hotel  room,  went  to  a  store  and  bought  a 
suitcase,  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  put  the 
body  in  the  suitcase.  He  called  a  taxi  and 
went  to  his  grandmother's  house  in  West 
Allis,  where  he  was  then  still  living,  tak- 
ing the  suitcase  with  him. 

All  this  sounds  callous  and  chilling,  as 
indeed  it  is  when  all  we  are  required  to  do 
is  imagine  it.  If  you  actually  have  to  do  it, 
it  is  a  devouring  nightmare.  Dahmer  had 
not  killed  for  six  and  a  half  years.  He 
probably  thought  it  would  never  happen 
again.  Then  it  did.  He  had  to  emerge 
quickly  from  the  episode  of  what  psychol- 
ogists call  "dissociation"  (when  he  was 
controlled  by  fantasy  and  not  by  reason), 
and  reassemble  his  personality  on  the 
spot.  He  had  to  rediscover  his  emotion, 
his  feeling,  his  self,  and  what  he  found 
would  horrify  him.  Most  devastating  of 
all  would  be  the  knowledge,  the  near  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  do  it  again.  To  con- 
tinue living  with  the  recognition  that  you 
have  the  hands  and  heart  of  a  killer  is  to 
walk  in  a  permanent  hell.  As  the  crimes 
sped  up  and  Dahmer  was  eventually  sur- 
rounded by  human  debris,  his  personality 
teetered  on  the  verge  of  total  disintegra- 
tion. There  is  a  tragedy  for  the  people  who 
died,  and  another  for  those  who  carry 
death  with  them. 

It  is  even  possible  that  Jeffrey  Dahmer 
dimly  feels  some  kind  of  "shared"  trage- 
dy with  the  victims,  as  if  they  have  all 
suffered  from  indifference  and  neglect  and 
are  united  in  this  dramatic  denouement.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is,  pathetically,  the  closest 
Dahmer  has  ever  felt  to  anyone,  and  that 
death  should  be  required  to  effect  this 


"togetherness"  is  an  eloquent  judgment 
upon  his  state  of  mind.  Nilsen  very  often 
identified  with  the  people  he  killed,  en- 
vied them  almost.  Describing  the  moment 
of  "coming  to"  after  a  murder,  he  wrote, 
"I  stood  in  great  grief  and  a  wave  of  utter 
sadness  as  if  someone  very  dear  to  me  had 
just  died.  ...  I  sometimes  wondered  if 
.anyone  cared  for  me  or  them.  That  could 
easily  be  me  lying  there.  In  fact  a  lot  of 
the  time  it  was."  Elsewhere,  he  wrote,  "I 
was  engaged  primarily  in  self-destruc- 
tion. ...  I  was  killing  myself  only  but  it 
was  always  the  bystander  who  died."  One 
of  the  reasons  Nilsen  was  able  to  murder 
so  many  men  was  that  most  of  them  were 
young,  single,  unemployed  drifters — 
nearly  invisible  when  they  were  alive,  for- 
gotten when  they  disappeared.  Of  Dah- 
mer's victims,  The  New  York  Times  said, 
"Some  of  them  were  like  Mr.  Dahmer 
himself,  people  of  whom  society  did  not 
take  much  notice." 

We  have  only  to  pursue  this  line  of 
thinking  a  little  further  to  tangle  with  the 
vexed  matters  of  necrophilia  and  cannibal- 
ism, both  of  which  may  be  relevant  to 
Dahmer's  case;  for  the  desire  to  identify 
with  the  victim,  to  be  at  one  with  him,  to 
share  his  fate,  cannot  in  the  end  be  more 
graphically  expressed  than  by  eating  him. 

Necrophilia  is  often  misunderstood  be- 
cause it  is  generally  held  to  mean  sexual 
congress  with  a  corpse,  whereas  that  is 
only  one  manifestation  of  the  disorder.  It 
was  certainly  appropriate  to  John  Christie, 
who  murdered  six  women  in  a  London 
house  in  the  1950s,  because  he  could  only 
perform  sexual  intercourse  if  the  women 
were  dead;  he  killed  them  in  order  to  have 
sex  with  them.  But  there  are  other  necro- 
philes:  those  who  steal  corpses  and  hoard 
them,  those  who  like  to  sleep  in  cemeter- 
ies, and  those  who  find  death  beautiful. 
Necrophiles  are  difficult  to  recognize,  but 
according  to  Erich  Fromm's  findings  they 
often  have  a  pallid  complexion  (as  does 
Dahmer),  and  they  speak  in  a  monotone 
(Dahmer's  voice  is  reportedly  almost  de- 
void of  expression  or  inflection).  They  are 
fascinated  by  machinery,  which  is  unfeel- 
ing and  antihuman.  (Peter  Sutcliffe,  the 
Yorkshire  Ripper,  played  with  car  engines 
for  hours  on  end.  Both  Nilsen  and  Dah- 
mer are  keen  on  photography  and  mov- 
ies.) They  are  pedantic  about  dates  ami 
details,  i.e.,  "facts"  rather  than  "feel 
ings"  (Peter  Kiirten,  the  Dusseldorf  sadist 
of  the  1920s,  had  precise  recall  of  mur- 
ders he  had  committed  thirty  years  he  ton-. 
this  trait  also  applies  to  Dahmer  and  Nil- 
sen),  and  see  things  in  black  and  white 
rather  than  color  (Nilsen  called  himself 
the  "monochrome  man").  They  also  feel 
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happy  with  routine,  however  bizarre,  be- 
cause it,  too,  is  mechanical.  (In  high 
school,  Dahmer  reportedly  developed  a 
ritual  walk  to  the  school  bus — four  steps 
forward,  two  back,  four  forward,  one 
back — from  which  he  never  deviated.) 

One  kind  of  necrophile  is  the  "lust 
murderer,"  for  whom  the  act  of  killing 
provides  excitement:  when  he  felt  the  urge 
and  had  no  victim  at  hand,  Peter  Kiirten 
would  break  the  neck  of  a  swan  in  the 
park  and  drink  its  blood.  But  there  is  an 
entirely  different  necrophile  who  is  ap- 
palled by  sadism  and  entranced  by  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body.  Nilsen's  crimes 
place  him  in  this  category,  and  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  may  possibly  represent  a  varia- 
tion of  the  type.  There  are  stories  of 
Dahmer' s  having  conserved  the  corpses  of 
animals  when  he  was  a  child,  and  there  is 
the  even  more  telling  admission  that  he 
drugged  his  victims  with  a  sleeping  draft. 
To  the  cynic,  this  may  appear  to  be  the 
easiest  way  to  ensure  that  the  victim  could 
not  fight  for  his  life,  but  it  may  just  as 
readily  show  that  Dahmer  loved  the  look 
of  an  inert,  unmoving  body.  He  used  a 
drug  (Halcion)  to  sedate  young  Sintha- 
somphone,  the  Laotian  thirteen-year-old 
whom  he  fondled  in  1988,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  kill  him. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  unearthed  the 
interesting  information  that  Dahmer  had 
once  been  evicted  from  a  gay  bathhouse. 
While  other  men  were  intent  upon  making 
contact  and  perhaps  having  sex,  Dahmer 
would  invite  a  man  to  his  private  room 
and  offer  him  a  drugged  drink.  It  hap- 
pened so  many  times  that  he  was  told  not  - 
to  come  back.  One  of  the  men  was  uncon- 
scious for  three  hours.  "His  interest  in  me 
didn't  seem  to  be  sexual,"  the  man  re- 
called later.  "It  seemed  to  be  to  get  me  to 
drink.  Maybe  he  was  experimenting  with 
me  to  see  what  it  would  take  to  put  some- 
one out."  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
wanted  to  gaze  upon,  and  touch,  a  body 
which  did  not  resist  his  attentions.  It  is  like 
the  game  of  "playing  dead,"  a  pretense 
children  use  to  explore  and  touch  one  an- 
other's bodies  without  fear  of  reprimand. 

Dennis  Nilsen's  experience  may  offer 
yet  more  clues.  For  him,  the  dead  body 
was  an  object  of  beauty,  even  of  venera- 
tion. "I  remember  being  thrilled  that  I  had 
full  control  and  ownership  of  this  beauti- 
ful body,"  he  wrote  of  one  victim.  "I  was 
fascinated  by  the  mystery  of  death.  I 
whispered  to  him  because  I  believed  he 
was  still  really  in  there."  Of  his  last 
corpse,  Stephen  Sinclair,  he  wrote,  "I  en- 
tertained no  thoughts  of  harming  him, 
only  concern  and  affection  for  his  future 
and  the  pain  and  plight  of  his  life.  ...  I 


had  a  feeling  of  easing  his  burden  with  my 
strength.  ...  I  just  sat  there  and  watched 
him.  He  looked  really  beautiful  like  one 
of  those  Michelangelo  sculptures.  It 
seemed  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  really  feeling  and  looking  the  best  he 
ever  did  in  his  whole  life."  Later  Nilsen 
said  that  the  man  had  never  been  so  appre- 
ciated before.  Nilsen  also  called  his  ac- 
tions "misplaced  love  out  of  its  time  and 
out  of  its  mind." 

The  uneasy  truth  is  that  necrophilia  is 
often  the  most  extreme  perversion  of 
something  which  is  essentially  good,  the 
love  instinct.  In  On  the  Nightmare,  Ernest 
Jones  divided  necrophiles  into  two  types: 
those  who  have  a  "frantic  aversion"  to 
being  deserted,  like  Periander,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  had  coitus  with  his  wife,  Melissa, 
after  her  death;  and  those  who  want  union 
with  the  dead,  either  to  give  love  and  sol- 
ace or  to  express  hatred.  Both  categories 
have  their  application  in  Nilsen's  case, 
and  both  may  have  something  to  teach  us 
about  Dahmer.  Nilsen  masturbated  over 
or  beside  the  corpse,  and  Dahmer  has  told 
the  police  he  had  "oral  sex"  with  a  dead 
body  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

"I  think  that  in  some  cases  I  killed 
these  men  in  order  to  create  the  best  image 
of  them,"  wrote  Nilsen.  "It  was  not  real- 
ly a  bad  but  a  perfect  and  peaceful  state 
for  them  to  be  in."  He  experienced  "a 
feeling  of  oneness"  with  the  corpse. 
Dahmer  has  likewise  expressed  the  desire 
to  join  somebody,  to  be  "at  one"  with 
another  person.  The  most  vivid  way  in 
which  this  can  be  achieved  is  by  taking 
the  flesh  of  another  into  one's  body. 

Necrophagy,  or  the  eating  of  corpses,  is 
an  extremely  rare  aberration,  though  some 
grisly  instances  of  it  have  been  recorded 
in  detail  by  J.  Paul  de  River,  a  specialist 
in  the  field.  It  is  essentially  the  most  des- 
perate measure  to  which  one  may  resort  in 
a  desire  for  human  contact,  and  is  pitiful 
as  well  as  repulsive.  Jeffrey  Dahmer  con- 
fessed under  interrogation  that  he  had 
saved  the  heart  of  one  of  his  victims  "to 
eat  later,"  and  there  is  another  report  that 
he  placed  biceps  in  the  freezer.  In  effect, 
this  was  a  way  of '  'keeping"  someone  with 
him,  in  other  words,  a  perversion  of  the 
romantic  notion  "to  have  and  to  hold." 

However  ghastly  we  may  find  the  prac- 
tice, cannibalism  actually  has  a  long  his- 
tory among  some  civilizations  and  has 
often  been  considered  honorable  by  those 
tribes  which  have  entertained  it  as  a  noble 
ritual.  Indeed,  a  strong  echo  still  exists 
in  our  society,  for  what  is  more  symboli- 
cally cannibalistic  than  the  sacrament  by 
which  Christians  take  the  body  and  blood 
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Dahmer's  Inferno 

of  Christ  into  themselves?  In  this  con- 
text, it  is  interesting  that  Nilsen  (who 
never  admitted  to  necrophagy)  frequent- 
ly uses  words  like  "purification"  and 
"sacred"  and  "this  almost  holy  feel- 
ing" when  describing  his  behavior  to- 
ward those  who  died  at  his  hands.  Of  his 
last  victim  he  wrote,  "Here  in  this  cell 
he  is  still  with  me.  In  fact  I  believe  he  is 
me,  or  part  of  me." 

It  is  Nilsen's  opinion  that  claims  of 
Dahmer's  cannibalism  are  probably  not 
true.  "He  is  talking  subconsciously," 
Nilsen  told  me  in  our  recent  interview. 
"It's  a  kind  of  wishful  thinking.  What 
he  really  wants  is  spiritual  ingestion,  to 
take  the  essence  of  the  person  into  him- 
self and  thereby  feel  bigger.  It's  almost 
a  paternal  thing,  in  an  odd  way."  Signif- 
icantly, Milwaukee  Police  Chief  Philip 
Arreola  told  The  Milwaukee  Journal  ear- 
ly in  the  investigation  that  "the  evidence 
is  not  consistent"  with  cannibalism,  im- 
plying that  none  of  the  body  parts  which 
littered  the  apartment  supported  Dahmer's 
contention. 

(Somewhat  tentatively,  I  asked  Nilsen 
if  he  had  ever  been  tempted  to  eat  parts  of 
his  victims.  As  usual,  he  used  his  strange 
brand  of  humor  to  disguise  an  unpleasant 
subject.  "Oh,  never,"  he  replied.  "I'm 
strictly  a  bacon-and-eggs  man.") 

When  all  these  fantasies  subside,  the 
horror  of  the  real  event  obtrudes  once 
more.  In  the  days  and  weeks  following 
his  arrest,  when  Nilsen  had  been  "res- 
cued" from  the  nightmare  of  his  London 
flat  and  forced  to  ponder  upon  what  he 
had  done,  he  described  himself  as  "un- 
clean." It  was  after  the  eleven  days  of 
his  long  confession  to  the  police  that  he 
reached  the  lowest  depths  of  remorse 
and  self-loathing.  "My  mind  is  depres- 
sively  active,"  he  wrote.  "The  details 
of  this  case  are  horrible,  dark  and 
alien.  .  .1  must  be  a  really  terrible,  hor- 
rific man.  ...  I  am  damned  and  damned 
and  damned.  How  in  heaven's  name 
could  I  have  done  any  of  it?"  There  was 
one  particular  killing  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  about;  when  the  subject 
was  raised  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  left  the  interview  room  rather  than  be 
vanquished  by  emotion. 

There  are  again  parallels  here  with  Jeffrey 
Dahmer.  According  to  several  sources, 
he,  too,  feels  "damned,"  beyond  re- 
demption, unforgivable.  He,  too,  feels 
the  pain  of  having  done  things  more  hei- 
nous, in  his  own  eyes,  than  anyone  else. 
Though  he  has  not  been  seen  to  shed 


tears,  he  is  known  to  view  with  foreboding 
the  likely  retelling  of  his  actions  in  court. 

According  to  Nilsen,  Dahmer  would 
have  felt,  on  his  arrest,  an  immediate 
sense  of  relief  that  it  was  all  over.  "He 
couldn't  leave  his  apartment.  He  was 
trapped,  stuck  in  that  prison  as  in  a  tomb. 
There  was  both  attraction  and  repulsion 
and  at  the  moment  it's  repulsion  which 
will  predominate.  He  will  feel  an  immedi- 
ate sense  of  relief  that  it's  all  over,  fol- 
lowed by  oppressive  guilt  and  shame.  He 
will  need  to  get  through  this  somehow  and 
find  some  self-esteem  to  help  grow  to- 
wards maturity.  Whatever  institution  he 
goes  to  will  be  better  than  the  prison  he 
has  been  carrying  around  with  him,  be- 
cause people  will  be  there,  and  he  will  not 
be  alone  anymore." 

Nilsen  also  thinks  that  Dahmer  might 
not  have  properly  "come  out"  yet,  and 
that  had  he  felt  less  ambiguous  about  his 
homosexuality  the  murders  might  con- 
ceivably not  have  occurred.  In  prison, 
Nilsen  wrote  a  poem  which  dramatically 
confused  the  notion  of  killing  men  as  one 
crime  and  loving  men  as  another,  with  the 
subtext  that  guilt  for  the  latter  might  be 
replaced  by  guilt  for  the  former.  The 
poem  reads,  in  part: 

Confusion  in  the  fact  of  being  evil, 

"Bom  into  evil,  all  the  time?" 

When  evil  is  the  produce 

Can  there  be  a  doubt? 

When  killing  men  has  always  been  a  crime.  .  . 

There  is  honour  in  killing  the  enemy, 

There  is  glory  in  a  fighting,  bloody  end. 

But  violent  extirpation 

On  a  sacred  trust, 

To  squeeze  the  very  life  from  a  friend? 

Sentencing  the  fact  of  being  evil. 

Dying  of  evil  all  the  time. 

When  love  is  the  produce, 

Can  there  be  a  doubt? 

When  loving  men  has  always  been  a  crime. 

"When  Dahmer  lost  his  job,"  contin- 
ues Nilsen,  "he  lost  the  only  visible 
means  of  normality.  After  that,  things 
could  only  get  worse.  Had  he  not  been 
caught,  bodies  would  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  window.  He  was  feeling  like  an 
alien  in  a  hostile  environment,  without 
any  roots  whatsoever." 

Nilsen's  last  glimmer  of  self-esteem 
was  to  hold  on  to  his  "innocence."  by 
which  he  meant  not  to  deny  that  he  had 
killed,  but  to  give  voice  to  the  feeling  that 
he  had  in  some  way  been  used  by  a  power 
to  which  he  had  surrendered  control.  Ho 
could  see  both  the  angel  and  the  devil  in 
himself,  and  the  survival  oi  his  sell  regard 
depended  entirely  upon  his  keeping  thai 
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angel,  however  tiny  and  weak,  in  view. 

It  sounds  as  if  Jeffrey  Dahmer  is  not  yet 
able  to  see  the  angel.  He  is  still  in  despair, 
his  present  position  confirming  his  black 
view  of  himself  as  an  outsider  whose  life 
serves  no  purpose,  who  would  be  better 
off  dead.  And  yet  he  did  not  rest  until  he 
had  identified  all  the  victims.  The  police, 
unable  to  make  official  comment,  allow 
the  inference  that  he  was  not  only  cooper- 
ative but  even  helpful.  "If  I  can  restore 
names  to  them  all,"  Dahmer  said,  "at 
least  that  is  something  good  I  can  do." 

Nilsen  talked  about  Murder  Under 
Trust,  "under  my  roof  and  under  my  pro- 
tection— the  most  horrible  thing  imagin- 
able." But  it  was  not  the  most  horrible 
thing  he  did.  Philosophically  and  emo- 
tionally, we  must  all  recognize  that  we  are 
capable  of  killing,  but  we  shrink  from  the 
desecration  of  corpses.  When  I  told  Nil- 
sen  that  it  was  this  which  defined  the  gulf 
that  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  human- 
kind, he  remonstrated  with  me  and  told 
me  my  moral  values  were  confused.  His 
reasoning  was  that,  while  it  was  wicked  to 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  a  person,  it  was 
harmless  to  cut  a  dead  body,  which  was 
only  a  thing  and  could  not  be  hurt.  This 
was,  I  had  to  say,  logical  but  inhuman. 
Respect  for  the  dead  goes  beyond  civiliza- 
tion to  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  to 
essential  concepts  of  worth  and  spirit.  It 
may  be  illogical,  but  its  absence,  to  the 
common  man,  points  to  madness. 

There  was  one  particular  day  when  I 
forced  myself  to  face  this  madness,  and 
my  life  has  not  really  been  the  same  since. 
I  had  previously  written  about  eighteenth- 
century  history  or  twentieth-century  litera- ' 
ture,  and  was  quite  unused  to  delving  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  mental  disorder.  I 
found  myself  at  ease  with  Dennis  Nilsen, 
and  asked  the  police  to  show  me  the  evi- 
dence of  what  they  had  found  in  his  Lon- 
don flat,  to  remind  myself  of  what  he  had 
done.  They  were  reluctant,  for  they  knew 
what  disastrous  effect  the  photographs 
could  have.  There  were  two  brown  card- 
board boxes  containing  photographs  of 
progressive  discovery,  starting  with  the 
house,  then  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
then  the  bath,  from  beneath  which  pro- 
truded two  human  legs,  then  the  black 
garbage  bags,  and  the  contents  of  the 
bags,  and  so  on.  I  could  look  at  only 
twelve  of  them  before  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  pity  for  these  poor  young  men,  re- 
duced to  refuse.  It  breaks  one's  heart,  too, 
to  think  of  little  Konerak  Sinthasom- 
phone,  who  tried  to  escape  from  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  and  was  brought  back,  or  of  Tony 
Hughes,  the  deaf-mute  who  went  trusting- 
ly to  Apartment  2 1 3  and  might  have  found 
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no  way  to  protest  what  was  happening  to 
him.  These  images  enter  the  brain,  and 
nothing  can  ever  dislodge  them. 

How  could  Dennis  Nilsen,  with  quasi- 
scientific  curiosity,  inform  me  that  the 
weight  of  a  severed  head,  when  you  picked 
it  up  by  the  hair,  is  far  greater  than  one 
might  imagine?  Clearly,  to  be  able  to  make 
such  a  comment,  to  dismember  the  bodies 
of  people  he  had  seen  when  alive,  and  to 
continue  living  surrounded  by  their  pieces, 
demonstrates  insanity.  This  is  the  res  ipsa 
loquitur  argument — "The  thing  speaks  for 
itself" — which  is  circular  but  correct. 

Despite  the  common  sense  inherent  in 
the  proposition,  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
juries  of  it,  because  they  somehow  feel 
the  murderer  is  thereby  being  excused.  Ju- 
ries cannot  bring  themselves  to  consider 
that  a  person  can  know  what  he  is  doing, 
but  have  no  emotional  awareness  of  it  at 
the  time;  that  if  the  emotional  factor  is 
drained  from  him  he  is  like  an  automaton. 
When  Nilsen  was  convicted  in  1983,  the 
jury  was  initially  divided  down  the  middle 
on  the  question  of  his  mental  responsibil- 
ity, and  came  back  to  seek  further  guid- 
ance from  the  judge,  who  introduced  the 
nonlegal  and  nonpsychiatric  concept  of 
evil.  "A  mind  can  be  evil  without  being 
abnormal,"  he  declared.  He  seemed  more 
certain  about  the  matter  than  any  philoso- 
pher since  Socrates,  and  his  certainty  sent 
Nilsen  to  prison  rather  than  to  a  mental 
institution. 

In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  American 
Law  Institute  test  of  insanity  (which  has 
progressed  somewhat  from  the  1843 
M'Naghten  test)  requires  that  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  show  that  he  suffered  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  which  signifi- 
cantly reduced  his  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  acts,  if  he  wish- 
es to  establish  nonresponsibility  for 
them.  A  predilection  for  fantasy  over  re- 
ality and  consequent  incompetence  in 
determining  reality  may  point  in  this  di- 
rection, but  there  is  strong  resistance  to 
what  has  been  called  "the  power  of  the 
osychiatric  excuse." 

My  book  on  Nilsen  was  called  Killing 
for  Company  for  good  reason.  Dead  peo- 
ple became  his  companions.  Most  of  them 
died  because  Nilsen  believed  they  would 
soon  go  home  and  he  did  not  want  them 
to.  He  wished  to  keep  them,  to  cherish 
them,  to  be  with  them,  so  he  killed  them. 
Jeffrey  Dahmer  has  likewise  admitted  that 
the  decision  to  kill  was  made  when  his 
"friend"  wanted  to  leave.  On  the  day  of 
his  arrest,  he  had  eleven  "friends"  to 
keep  him  company — all  skulls  or  severed 
human  heads.  If  this  does  not  indicate  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  that  impaired  his 


ability  to  distinguish  wrong  from  right,  re- 
ality from  fantasy,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  might. 

There  has  been  a  rash  of  cases,  espe- 
cially in  America,  that  postdate  the  Bos- 
ton Strangler  of  the  early  sixties  (Albert 
De  Salvo),  then  thought  to  be  a  killer 
without  parallel,  and  that  surpass  him  in 
the  horror  and  magnitude  of  their  crimes. 
There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  mur- 
derers like  Dennis  Nilsen  and  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  are  becoming  progressively  less 
rare  and  may  well  come  to  represent  a  type 
of '  'motiveless"  criminal  who  belongs  pre- 
dominantly to  the  twentieth  century. 

The  public  does  not  really  want  to  find 
the  reasons  for  this,  and  who,  perhaps, 
should  blame  them?  They  are  content  to 
read  a  crazy  catalogue  of  odious  incidents 
and  go  no  further.  As  I  wrote  about  Nilsen 
in  1985,  sympathy  with  murder  is  un- 
thinkable; it  is  even  safer  not  to  under- 
stand. But  this  craven  attitude  amounts  to 
abnegation  of  responsibility.  The  murder- 
er takes  his  place  in  the  jumbled  kaleido- 
scope of  the  human  condition.  So,  too, 
does  his  audience.  For  them  to  enjoy  the 
display  of  crime,  detection,  and  retribu- 
tion, while  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  a 
steady  contemplation  of  themselves  as  au- 
dience, and  of  the  subterranean  distur- 
bances which  the  case  echoes,  would  be 
fruitless. 

Bertrand  Russell  called  Spinoza  the  no- 
blest and  most  lovable  of  the  great  philos- 
ophers, and  ethically  the  most  supreme. 
This  seventeenth-century  Dutch  Jew  of 
Portuguese  descent  was  despised  by 
Jews  and  Christians  alike  for  his  lack  of 
prejudice.  "I  have  striven  not  to  laugh  at 
human  actions,"  he  wrote,  "not  to  weep 
at  them,  nor  to  hate  them,  but  to  under- 
stand them."  □ 
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SCORPIO  Wit  October  24-November  21 

As  planets  pass  through  Libra,  you  get  white  knuckles  from  all  the  plots 
you  are  sure  are  being  formed  behind  your  back.  But  come  October  15. 
when  Mercury  and  Mars  leave  Libra  and  enter  Scorpio,  and  Venus 
meets  Jupiter,  you  can  throw  open  the  shutters  and  rejoice.  Like  many 
of  life's  good  moments,  it  may  only  be  fleeting,  but  when  Saturn  tran- 
sited your  career  house  back  in  1977  and  you  couldn't  even  get  arrest- 
ed, you  never  dreamed  you  could  hit  the  jackpot  like  this.  Speaking  of 
Saturn,  it's  in  your  family  house  now,  so  learn  to  appreciate  your  fans 
and  don't  expect  nasty  Aunt  Betty  to  send  you  roses  on  opening  night. 

SAGITTARIUS   4^    November  22-December  21 

Jumpy?  Itchy?  Periodically  hyper  and  then  totally  withdrawn?  With  the 
new  moon  on  October  7,  the  full  moon  on  the  23rd,  and  Venus  over- 
head all  November,  your  socializing  is  going  to  be  fabulous,  if  a  little 
ridiculous.  You  haven't  been  this  popular  since  the  senior  prom.  It's  a 
wonder  you  have  time  to  talk  to  siblings,  who  are  demanding  attention 
right  now.  What  people  don't  know  is  that  Mars  in  your  12th  house 
from  October  16  to  November  28  requires  you  to  crawl  away  into  your 
dark  lair  and  pray,  or  possibly  do  something  self-destructive.  To  pull  it 
all  off,  maybe  you  should  consider  having  yourself  cloned. 

CAPRICORN     f3    December  22-January  19 

You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  day-to-day  planetary  aspects  don't 
affect  you  now.  Certainly  you  should  know  about  the  yearlong  transit  of 
Jupiter  in  your  9th  house  (gain  from  publishing,  wisdom  from  shrinks) 
and  about  how  the  new  moon  on  October  7,  with  Mars  in  your  mid- 
heaven,  will  create  urges  to  conquer  the  world,  but  be  real.  The  Ura- 
nus-Neptune conjunction,  which  will  last  for  at  least  another  year,  is 
not  about  going  to  the  movies  or  having  babies.  Forget  your  image 
now.  Allow  whatever  genius  there  is  to  shine  through.  Free  yourself 
from  the  old  routines  and  learn  how  to  live  for  a  change. 

%44~ 


AQUARIUS   ZZC  January  20-February  18 

You  must  start  becoming  a  walking  example  of  positive  thinking  (or 
denial,  if  you  prefer  to  think  of  it  that  way).  In  your  effort  to  quash  the 
effects  of  Saturn  as  it  creeps  through  Aquarius  for  the  next  two  years, 
you  should  repeat  five  hundred  times  every  upbeat  mantra  sent  to  you 
on  Hallmark  cards  by  well-meaning  Libras.  Pay  no  attention  to  any 
dark  forebodings  that  lurk  in  your  mind.  As  far  as  relationships  with 
carping,  demanding  people  are  concerned,  where  you've  always  been 
right  there  to  give  them  a  hand,  for  the  foreseeable  future  they're  more 
likely  to  get  only  the  finger. 

PISCES    yi  February  19-March  20 

Baby,  are  you  loved  or  what?  Just  lie  back  and  enjoy  the  kiss  of  Venus 
and  Jupiter  around  October  15.  It's  wonderful  to  be  the  object  of  sim- 
pleminded  loyalty  as  somebody  spreads  a  cloak  across  a  puddle  for  you, 
or  someone  else  brings  you  tea  in  bed — just  the  way  you  like  it.  Saturn 
is  in  your  12th  house,  though,  so  nothing  in  the  outside  world  can  really 
diminish  the  fact  that  you  are  a  little  jaded.  Paris  may  be  lovely,  but  the 
way  you  see  it  right  now  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  just  another  hunk  of  metal 
Accept  the  bouquets  of  flowers  graciously,  then  quietly  turn  your  face 
to  the  wall  and  contemplate  the  wallpaper. 

ARIES    *P  March  21 -April  19 

You'll  see  by  the  time  the  moon  is  in  Aries  on  October  21  and  22  that 
your  biography  should  probably  be  called  War  and  Peace.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  exactly  what  that  mechanism  is  that  makes  you  bend  over  back- 
ward to  please  people  and  then — snap! — makes  you  start  right  in  creat- 
ing those  little  separations,  divisions,  and  alienations?  Looking  at  the 
bigger  picture,  though,  Saturn's  motion  through  your  I  1th  house  will 
bring  about  a  major  rebellion  in  you.  In  fact,  your  urge  to  moon  the 
Establishment  will  have  the  very  results  you  are  secretly  looking  for. 
Your  mother  will  be  shocked. 


TAURUS    O   April  20-May  20 

Spend  hours  vacuuming,  eating  lite  foods,  and  testing  environmentally 
correct  deodorants.  With  Venus  transiting  your  5th  house,  you  could  be 
in  for  a  touch  of  romance,  even  if  it  is  with  a  Virgo.  Mars  in  your  7th 
house  during  the  whole  of  November  will  stimulate  you  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  manipulation  you  require  from  another  person.  But 
these  are  mere  distractions.  The  real  issue  at  the  present  time  is  the 
struggle  between  your  desire  to  win  an  Oscar  and  your  refusal  to  fall 
victim  to  sexual  politics.  Be  sure  to  ask  yourself  if  it  is  really  your 
integrity  you  are  determined  to  protect,  or  just  your  precious  ego. 

GEMINI    A    May  21-June  21 

The  moon's  south  node  will  be  in  your  2nd  house  till  next  summer,  so 
it's  pure  make-believe  to  think  that  the  hole  in  your  pocket  can  be  sewn 
up  immediately.  Your  constant  pattern  of  running,  running,  running  has 
simply  been  your  way  to  avoid  dealing  with  your  problems.  Don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  caffeine.  If  you  would  stop 
dwelling  on  what  you  don't  have  and  actually  start  enjoying  living  in 
the  here  and  now  (you  might  start  by  eating  at  home  once  in  a  while), 
you'd  be  much  less  obsessed  with  the  thought  that  you  don't  own  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

CANCER    ®   June  22-July  22 

Considering  all  the  buffeting  you've  received  from  the  Uranus-Neptune 
conjunction  over  the  last  few  months,  you're  doing  beautifully.  Begin- 
ning with  the  sun's  conjunction  with  Mars  on  October  8,  you  could  be 
happy  just  lining  your  shelves  with  new  paper  and  changing  the  sheets, 
safe  for  the  moment  from  your  old  enemy:  unexpected  change.  Evolved 
Cancers  demonstrate  remarkable  resilience  and  single-mindedness — not 
unlike  bees.  Your  hive  can  be  doused  with  pesticide  and  you  will  still 
be  in  there  making  honey.  You  must  choose  between  sitting  around 
dressed  in  black  and  living  each  day  to  the  max — minus  the  whining. 

LEO   ol  July  23-August  22 

It's  time  to  rethink  some  of  those  underhanded  things  you  did  last 
summer.  Then  go  out  and  buy  yourself  a  gift  to  prove  you've  forgiven 
yourself.  Mars  enters  Scorpio  on  October  16  for  six  weeks,  and  that 
may  renew  some  of  the  passionate  control  battles  you  entered  into  in 
August.  By  now  you  must  be  realizing  that  you  cannot  move  people 
around  like  puppets.  There  is  someone  in  your  life  at  the  moment  who 
is  older  and  wiser  than  you,  who  is  hip  to  and  definitely  not  impressed 
with  your  tricks.  Your  role  is  simple:  listen  and  learn.  Mess  with  peo- 
ple's heads  and  you'll  get  creamed. 


VIRGO  1tp  August  23September  22 


Now  that  Jupiter  is  in  Virgo  for  a  whole  year,  you  may  think  it's 
perfectly  all  right  to  speed,  talk  about  yourself,  and  cat  all  the  fat  you 
want,  because,  hey,  you're  protected.  Bad  luck  wouldn't  dare  touch 
you  while  Jupiter  is  in  effect.  It  is  true  that  you  can  be  a  bit  more 
expansive  now.  In  fact,  by  mid-October  you  could  actually  be  popular. 
Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  Saturn  is  moving  forward  at  the  cusp  of  your 
6th  house  for  two  years,  so  work  hard,  keep  your  ego  in  check,  and  say 
no  to  that  second  drink  or  drippy  dessert.  The  good  news  is  you've  got 
good  luck  coming.  The  bad  news  is  you're  still  a  Virgo 

LIBRA  ^  September  23   October  23 

Speaking  out  about  your  feelings  is  great,  but  harking  at  people  is  not 
the  path  to  take,  at  least  not  with  Venus  in  Virgo  until  Novembei  9 
After  that,  you'll  be  back  in  control,  not  only  of  yourself  but  also,  ami 
even  more  important,  of  others.  Certainly  you  need  to  be  fiscally  savvy 
now  and  make  sure  you  have  a  stash  for  that  rainy  day,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  here.  But  you  must  also  be  correct  in  all  youi  dealings,  showei 
before  and  alter  sex,  and  go  all  out  to  prove  you're  spiritual  even  il  il 
means  using  some  of  that  money  you've  been  hoarding  for  a  quick  little 
trip  to  Medjugorje 
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Myrna  lny  and  William  Ul 


Vanity  Fair,  February  1936  and  December  1930 


y  best  friends  tell  me,"  William 
Powell  noted,  "that  the  smartest 
thing  I  ever  did  was  marry  Myrna 
Loy  on  the  screen" — thirteen 
times.  And  never  more  happily 
than  when  they  played  the  madcap 
Nick  and  Nora  Charles  in  six  films 
based  on  Dashiell  Hammett's  best- 
selling  (and  last)  gumshoe  novel, 
The  Thin  Man.  The  first  Thin  Man 
(1934),  shot  in  just  sixteen  days, 
was  as  sophisticated  as  a  dry  mar- 
tini— which  the  Charleses  downed 


in  blithe  profusion — and  debuted  a  thoroughly  mo- 
derne  take  on  matrimony:  "I  think  it's  a  dirty  trick  to 
bring  me  all  the  way  to  New  York  just  to  make  a  widow 
of  me."  "You  wouldn't  be  a  widow  long."  "You  bet  I 
wouldn't."  "Not  with  all  your  money."  The  film  re- 
established Powell  with  an  Oscar  nomination  and 
brought  stardom  to  Loy.  In  real  life,  however,  the 
perfect  couple  was  otherwise  engaged:  Loy  with  pro- 
ducer Arthur  Homblow,  and  Powell — newly  divorced 
from  Carole  Lombard — with  Jean  Harlow.  This 
month,  Nick  and  Nora,  a  musical  made  with  permis- 
sion of  the  estate  of  Lillian  Hellman — Hammett's  orig- 
inal   Nora — opens    on    Broadway    at    the    Marquis. 
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iondo  Marietta 


n  a  period  when  politics  has  been  debauched  by 
smear  and  vendetta,  and  high  society's  watch- 
word has  been  "If  you're  not  indicted,  you're 
not  invited,"  Vanity  Fair  celebrates  a  life  of 
grace.  Marietta  Tree,  who  died  last  August  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  never  had  any  need  to 
work.  She  might  have  been  merely  a  bold-type  figure  in 
the  Suzy  column,  the  dazzling  blonde  daughter  of  the 
Boston-Brahmin  Peabody  and  Parkman  clans  who  threw  one 
of  the  first  great  balls  of  postwar  England,  attended  by  Prince 
Philip  and  Princess  Elizabeth  among  a  galaxy  of  transatlantic 
titles.  Instead,  she  rebelled  against  her  family  and  deployed 
her  natural  good  fortune  to  make  a  mark  as  a  crusader.  She 
was  a  high-spirited  and  tireless  activist  who,  as  an  early 
civil-rights  campaigner,  railed  against  "apartheid  in  Ameri- 
ca"; served  as  a  New  York  State  committeewoman  and 
worked  on  a  draft  of  a  new  state  constitution;  became  a 
passionate  campaigner  for  Adlai  Stevenson;  and  co-authored 
the  1960  plank  on  civil  rights  for  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
made  her  his  human-rights  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  the  roll  call  of  her  public  service  does  not  explain 
the  subtle  power  of  Marietta  Tree.  She  was  an  intoxicating 


mix  of  high  life  and  high-mindedness.  She  managed 
to  be  serious  without  being  earnest.  She  was  glam- 
orous but  "not  frivolous.  Her  true  milieu  was  her 
peach  drawing  room  on  Sutton  Place,  but  her  parties 
were  nothing  like  those  of  the  eighties  power  host- 
esses whose  guests  heavied  around  swapping  deals 
and  real-estate  prices.  Her  style  was  to  assemble  a  mixed  bag 
of  diplomats,  polemicists,  writers,  bankers,  social  workers, 
and  the  odd  overseas  boffin  who  wandered  in  looking  rather 
dazed,  and  somehow  weave  them  into  a  social  fabric  that 
was  at  once  warm  and  sparkling. 

Marietta  once  asked  Marie  Brenner,  "What  do  I  have  to 
do  not  to  be  called  a  socialite?"  Brenner's  vivid  and  thought- 
ful profile  on  page  210  shows  how  a  remarkable  woman 
escaped  a  stereotype  and  enriched  the  life  of  New  York. 
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Editor  in  chief 


over 

etter  Bette 


"It  was  great  Tun  shooting 
Bette,"  says  I  iron/  Zahedi, 
who  photographed  her 
exclusively  for  V.F.  "Even 
while  clowning  around 
for  the  camera,  she  conies  off 
gorgeous  and  stylish." 
BettC  Midler,  in  Hollywood, 
wears  a  marahou  stole 
by  Dolce  &  (iabbana. 
Crystal  necklace  by 
the  Lois  Nulman  Studio.  Hair 
by  Roberto  Ramos  for  F.stilo. 
Makeup  by  Eugenia  Weston. 
Styled  by  Marina  Schiano. 
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More  than  lengthening. 

tore  than  thickening. 

iore  than  separating. 
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HI  OF  HE 


Leibovitz,  the 
first  photographer 
to  have  a  mid- 
career  retrospective 
at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery, 
in  a  self-portrait 
taken  at  her  New 
York  studio. 


This  year,  V.F.'s  Hall  of  Fame  is  devoted  to  a  gallery  of  the 
dramatis  personae  of  the  Gulf  War.  Our  portfolio,  by  Annie 
Leibovitz,  presents  a  powerful  document  of  how  the  war  was 
won,  from  the  terrible  strength  of  the  Stealth  bomber  to  the 
quiet  dignity  of  Isaac  Stern,  whose  only  armor  was  his  music. 
Annie  Leibovitz,  whose  best  V.F.  work  is  collected  in 
her  new  book,  Photographs:  Annie  Leibovitz  1970-1990 
(HarperCollins),  was  an  air- force  brat.  One  of  her  earliest 
portraits  was  taken  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  her  father,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  was  stationed. 
So  this  year's  Hall  of  Fame  assignment  had  a  particular 
resonance  for  her  as  she  revisited  the  military  life,  photo- 
graphing the  likes  of  Major  Joe  Bouley,  who  flew  more 
than  forty  Stealth  missions  in  the  war;  the  charismatically 
larger-than-life  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  who  had 
just  met  with  George  Bush  when  he  arrived  for  his  portrait 
amid  the  euphoric  preparations  for  the  victory  parade  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  an  introspective  Colin  Powell,  who 
sat  for  his  picture  following  a  meeting  with  the  families  of 
the  war  dead  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Susan  Mercandetti,  formerly  a  producer  at  Nightline  and 
now  V.F.'s  Washington  editor,  was  the  strategic  coordina- 
tor behind  the  Hall  of  Fame.  For  four  months,  Mercandetti 
worked  her  invaluable  Rolodex  to  help 
schedule  sittings  with  the  key  figures 
of  the  Gulf  War,  giving  birth  to  her 
first  child  halfway  through.  As  she 
tracked  her  subjects  around  the  world — trying  to  coordinate 
with  the  frantic  schedules  of  Prime  Minister  John  Major,  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  who  was  photographed  en  route  to  Geneva  to 
negotiate  the  release  of  the  hostages  in  Lebanon,  the  Kuwaiti 
ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  and  Red  Adair — Mercandetti  also 
worked  out  the  location  details:  arranging  for  the  air  force  to  fly 
the  Stealth  bomber  for  an  overhead  shot,  and  launching  a  steady 
barrage  of  phone  calls  at  the  Pentagon  to  get  a  dispensation  for 
Melissa  Coleman,  the  first  female  P.O.W.  of  the  war,  to  be 
allowed  to  wear  her  battle  fatigues  in  her  portrait — finally  get- 
ting the  go-ahead  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot. 


Annie  Leibovitz  (left) 

with  assistants 

Dave  Rose  and 

Mark  Nagy 

photographing 

General 

Schwarzkopf  at 

Fort  Myer, 

Virginia. 


Washington  editor 
Susan  Mercandetti. 
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MAN^E  ESTABLISH  POLO  RALPH 
LAUREk  AS  THE  OFFICIAL  CHOICE 
FOR  THBAMERICA3  FOUNDATION 
EAM.  POLE'S  HIGH-TECH,  STATE- 
OF-THE-ART  FIBERS  AND  PURE,  BASIC 
COTTONS  COMBINE  CLASSIC  STYL- 


ING AND  MODERN  INGENUITY  FOR 
BOTH  GRACE  UNDERPRESSURE  AND 
THE  STRENGTH  TO  ENDURE  THE 


ULTIMATE  COMPETITIO^- 


THE  AMERICAS  CUP  RACE. 
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DAYTON'S,  HUDSON'S 
AND  MARSHALL  FIELD'S 
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Seduction  a  la  Calvin  Klein 


Evening  dressing  at  its  most  simple  and  spare. 
For  more  information  on  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
merchandise  and  availability,  call  1-800-562-4485. 


^^J^^^mae 


Coviel  lo-Erickson 

exclusively  for 
Martha  International. 


Black  wool  knit  and 

Austrian  crystal  spin  a 

web  of  intrigue. 

$900. 


MARTHAVNTERNATIONAL 
NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH 

For  information  phone  800-221-1698 


Contributors 


Leslie  Bennetts  says  of  her  subject  in  this  issue, 
"The  Cinel  case  fascinated  me  because  it  seemed  to 
be  the  tip  of  a  very  large  iceberg.  Priest  pedophilia 
has  caused  great  concern  within  the  church,  but  until 
recently  it  was  largely  hidden,  despite  the  enormous 
cost  of  such  behavior  to  its  victims.  I  thought  a  deep- 
er look  was  long  overdue." 

Marie  Brenner,  author  of  House  of  Dreams:  The 
Bingham  Family  of  Louisville  (Random  House),  is 
working  on  a  memoir  of  her  South  Texas  childhood.  Of 
Marietta  Tree,  the  subject  of  this  month's  profile,  she 
says,  "She  was  a  woman  who  could  have  done  little 
more  than  look  pretty  and  go  to  parties,  but  she  was 
first-class  in  every  respect — extraordinarily  accom- 
plished, and  a  person  who  fought  prejudice  of  all  kinds 
her  entire  life.  She  never  gave  in  to  cynicism,  she  never 
slowed  down,  and  she  never  lost  her  moral  center." 

Craig  Raine,  the  poet,  is  the  author  of,  most  recent- 
ly, Haydn  and  the  Valve  Trumpet  (Faber  and  Faber), 
a  book  of  literary  essays.  He  was  the  poetry  editor  at 
Faber  and  Faber  in  London  and  is  now  a  fellow  in 
English  literature  at  New  College,  Oxford. 

Ron  Rosenbaum's  Travels  with  Dr.  Death  and  Other 
Unusual  Investigations  is  out  from  Viking  Penguin. 

Kevin  Sessums,  V.F.'s  Fanfair  editor,  frequently 
profiles  entertainment  figures.  He  is  writing  a  novel, 
Porterhouse,  to  be  published  by  Random  House. 

Gail  Sheehy  wrote  the  V.F.  cover  story  on  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  in  February  1990. 

Michael  Shnayerson,  author  of  Irwin  Shaw:  A  Biog- 
raphy (Putnam),  is  a  consulting  editor  of  Conde  Nast 
Traveler.  "What  fascinates  me  about  Peter  Matthies- 
sen,"  he  says  of  this  month's  story,  "is  that  he's  one 
of  the  few  larger-than-life  writers  we  have.  Like 
Hemingway,  he's  always  been  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly  adventurous,  pitting  himself  against  the  el- 
ements to  reach  destinations  of  the  heart." 

Roxane  Witke  is  the  author  of  the  biography  Com- 
rade Chiang  Ch'ing,  based  on  an  unprecedented  six- 
ty hours  of  interviews  in  1972  with  Mao  Zedong's 
wife.  "She  was  the  only  leader  of  Communist  China 
to  provide  personal  biographical  materials  to  a  for- 
eigner since  Mao  spoke  to  Edgar  Snow  in  the  mid- 
19308, "  says  Witke  of  her  piece  this  month.  She  is 
completing  a  novel  set  in  contemporary  China. 

James  Wolcott  has  written  for  Harper's,  The  New 
Republic,  and  the  London  Observer. 

Firooz  Zahedi,  a  V.F.  contributing  photographer,  is 
based  in  Los  Angeles. 


Roxane  Witke  on  the 

final  testament  of  Mao's  widow, 

page  134. 


Marie  Brenner  on 

the  private  and  civic  worlds 

of  Marietta  Tree, 

page  210. 


Craig  Raine 

on  Seamus  Heaney, 

Ireland's  pre-eminent  poet, 

page  244. 


Leslie  Bennett  \  on  tbt 
Father  Cinel  pedophilia  cast, 

pagt  224. 
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©  1982  Clinique  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Support  Yxir  Skin. 


For  awhile,  skin  supports  itself. 
Stays  firm  and  smooth.  But  in 
time,  that  support  slackens. 

Because  the  skin's  machinery 
slows  down.  Oil  glands  get  lazy. 
Less  moisture  is  retained,  so  less 
reaches  outer  layers.  Then  skin 
looks  dry.  Develops  fine  lines. 

Maintaining  moisture  in  outer 
layers  of  skin— where  it  counts, 
where  it  shows— is  the  purpose  of 
Clinique's  Sub-Skin  Cream. 


Sub-Skin  Cream  gets  under  dry 
skin.  Helps  to  raise  its  level  of 
moisture  that  cushions  and  smooths 
the  surface.  Improves  the  look  of 
skin  freshness,  facial  fitness. 

Sub-Skin  Cream  is  not  for  every 
skin— only  for  those  that  need  it. 
To  find  out  if  it's  right  for  you, 
consult  the  Clinique  Computer 
wherever  Clinique  is  sold. 

Sub-Skin  Cream  helps  support 
needy  skin.  It's  a  good  cause. 


CLINIQUE 

Allergy  Tested 
100%  Fragrance  Free 
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ANIMAL  INSTINCT  FROM  ELIZABETH  KNITS.  AT  THE  STORE  BAREST  YOU:  AL  Birmingham  AZ:  Scottsdale  Fashion  Square  CA.  Beverly  Center,  Breo,  Glendale  Gallena,  Norlhndge.  Polm  Desert,  Sacramento,  Son  Diego, 
Son  Francisco  Centre,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara-Valley  Fair,  Sherrrv.  Oolcs,  Southcoast  Plaza,  Village  at  Corte  Madera  CT  Stamford  FL:  Bal  Harbour,  Boca  Raton,  Dadelond  Mall,  The  Falls,  Gallena  at  Ft  Lauderdale, 
Omni  International,  Orlondo-Altamonte  Springs,  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beoch  Gardens,  Plantation  GA:  Cumberland  Moll,  Lenox  Square,  Perimeter  Mall  IL:  Michigan  Ave.,  Northbrook  Court,  Oakbrook  Center,  Woodfield  Moll 
LA:  Conal  Place  MA:  Burlington  Mall,  Chestnut  Hill  Mall,  Copley  Place  MD:  Owings  Mills,  White  Flint  Ml  Somerset  Moll,  Twelve  Oaks  Moll  MN:  Gavudae  Common  MO:  St  Louis  Gallena  NO  ChorlotteSouthpark  Mall 
NJ:  Bndgewater,  Menlo  Pork  Mall,  Riverside  Square,  Short  Hills,  Trump  To|  Mahal,  Willowbrook  NV  Las  Vegas  NY  Buffolo-Walden  Gallena,  The  Americana  at  Manhasset,  Trump  Tower  OH  Beachwood,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland  PA:  Philodelphio-Walnut  Street,  King  of  Prussia,  Willow  Grove,  i  i  more,  Pittsburgh-Galleno  ut  Soulhpointe,  Monroeville  Mall,  Oxford  Center  TN:  Memphis,  Nashville  TX:  Dallos  Gallena,  North  Pork  Center,  HoustonGallena  I, 
Town  &  Country,  Son  Antonio-North  Star  Moll  VA:  Arlington-Pentagon  City,  Fair  Oaks  Mall,  Tysons  II   WA.  Seattle-Westlake  Center   Washington  DC:  Georgetown  Park    New  This  Season  -  WA:  Bellevue  Mall 

TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  BY  PHONE  CALL  1-800-788-CACHE 
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"Multiple  Choice" 

This  woman  is  obviously. . . 

a.  in  love  with  rich  food. 

b.  eating  her  carats. 

c.  about  to  drop  about 
$250,000  worth  of  pasta 
in  her  lap. 
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perfume 


&    fariSfP  at  bijan,  beverly  hills  •  new  york  •  london ...  by  appointment  only. 


AVAILABLE  AT  GUCCI  STORES  WORLDWIDE 
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©  WM  Acura  Dwision  of  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  Acura  and  Integra  are  registered  trademarks  of  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 


THE  ACURA  INTEGRA  FEATU 

SO  TECHNICALLY  SPR 


What  makes  a  car  fun?  Well,  if  you  happen  to 
own  an  Integra,  it  all  begins  with  the  turn  of  a  key.  The 
sound  that  immediately  follows  is  produced  by  a  For- 
mula One-inspired,  DOHC,  four-valve-per-cylinder 
engine.The  dual  overhead  camshaft  design  allows  for 
a  more  powerful,  more  efficient  engine. 


Then  theres  Programmed  Fuel  Injection  (I  V.M-I  I ) 
-a  bit  of  Formula  ( )ne  racing  technology  we've  tested 
time  and  again  on  our  way  to  five  Constructors'  World 
Championships.  Feel  free  to  test  it  time  and  again  on 
an  open  road. The  system  monitors  everything  from 
engine  conditions  to  ambient  air  temperature  to  at- 
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ES  DOHC,  PGMFl  AND  ABS 
KING  ITS  A  FUN  CAR. 


mospheric  pressure.The  point  is,  it  helps  provide  respon- 
sive power  wherever  and  whenever  you  need  it  most. 
Of  course,  the  fun  doesn't  stop  with  the  engine. 
Anti-lock  brakes  (ABS)  are  available.  Which  means  even 
during  hard  braking  on  a  road  covered  with  sand, 
leaves,  gravel  or  rain,  the  system  will  help  you  retain 


steering  control.  Not  to  mention  peace  of  mind. 

Admittedly,  all  this  technology  may  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  grasp  at  first,  but  don't  worry  You  don't  have 
to  understand  it  to  enjoy  it.  For  more  information  or 
the  nearest  dealer,  call  /TT\   y*  ^"  i    i  r^  /y 
1-800-TO-ACURA.      VO/  precision  crafted  performance 
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REAL  PASSION 
REAL  SOUL 

LISA 

STANS  FIELD 
REAL    LOVE 


The  new  album. 
The  follow-up  to  her 
million-selling  debut 

album  Affection 

Featuring  the  new  single 

"CHANGE "  and 
"Time  To  Make  You  Mine" 

See  Lisa  on  tour  this  winter 
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THE  COSTLIEST  PERFUME  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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AVAILABLE  AT 
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.Hand-painted  ceramics, 
imported  from  Italy.  Twelve 
designs,  patterned  after  Siena 
family  crests.  The  collection, 
29.50  to  67.50 


ifts  That  Put  The  Element 
of  Surprise  Back  Into  Christmas 


bony's  Electronic  Book 
Reader:  a  world 
of  information  at 
your  fingertips. 
Model  DD1EX.$550 


JNicole  Miller 
travel  kit,  $60 


JVloschino 
Zodiac  silk  pocket 
square.  18"  x  18".  $45 


vJur  exclusive 
Gene  Hovis  lemon 
pound  cake  in  gift  tin. 
Mb.,  $16;  2  72  lbs.  $25 

JV1.I.E.  linens  in  16th 
century  prints,  imported  from 
France.  Placemats  and  napkins, 
from  $18  to  $25 


.Beatles  song 
title  neckwear  in 
silk.  27.50  each 


macys 
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these  and  other  one-of-a-kind  gifts,  call  the  consultants  at  Macy's  By  Appointment:  212-560-4181. 

>rk  St.ite:  1-800-343-0121.  Collections  vary  by  store.  Use  your  Macy's  charge  or  the  American  Express®Card. 
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1884 


Instruments 
for  Professionals 


CHR0NOMA1 
c  lose  cooperation  with 
pilots  and  aviation  experts 
enables  Breitling  to  continue 
improving  its  chronograph  designs 
■ill  the  rime  I  he  <.  hronomal  features  .1 
selfwinding  mei  hanii  al  mm  ement,  .1  total 
mg  bezel  and  .1  si  rew-loi  ked  ( rown  l  Ins  instru 
nnnt  is  water  resistant  down  to  100  n 


A.E.  BETTERIDGE,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

FRED,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

HWR,  ASPEN,  COLORADO 

JEWELS  MASTER,  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

TRABERT  &  HOEFFER,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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new  york:  635.  madison  avenue  -  800-6625020 


BOTTEGA  VENETA 
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beverly  hills:  457,  north  rodeo  dr.  -  800-662502C 


Chicago:  107,  east  oak  st.  -  800-6625020 


palm  beach:  239,  worth  avenue  -  800-6625020 


H     roma:  san  sebastianello  18a  -  (06)  6782535 
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VOGUE. 


And  always  in  fashion.  Our 
versatile  classic  turtleneck  dress 
stands  alone  or  accessorized. 

Made  of  soft  midweight  100% 
cotton,  it  is  styled  with  a  smooth 
fold-over  neck,  soft  rib-knit  cuffs 
and  matching  fabric  belt. 

All  'nside  seams  are  finished 
and  the  hem  is  securely  stitched 
so  it  won't  give  out  in  the  wash. 
Regular  size.  Striking  colors.$34. 

Now  in  our  publication,  the 
Lands'  End  catalog. 


To  order,  colli -800-338-2000. 

Ask  for  item  #1635-4N76 
For  a  free  catalog,  ask  for  Dept  DD-E4 

When  ordering  this  item,  include:  $4.25  for  shipping, 

plus  tax  |WI,  II,  IA,  CA).  MC,  Visa  or  AE. 

Price  guaranteed  until  12/31/91 . 


Guaranteed. 
Period.® 

©  IWI.  Lond*    r>,d    Irv. 
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Taboo  or  Not  Taboo 

I  cannot  begin  to  express  the  relief  I  felt 
after  reading  Gail  Sheehy's  "The  Silent 
Passage — Menopause"  [October].  For 
the  last  year,  I  have  been  hearing  well- 
meaning  friends  say,  "Dear,  it's  all  in 
your  mind."  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
if  I  had  a  mind.  Then  this  revelatory  ar- 
ticle comes  along  and,  lo  and  behold,  I 
am  not  going  crazy!  Reading  about  the 
menopausal  ups  and  downs  of  other 
women  was  the  next-best  thing  to  sitting 
down  with  a  group  and  receiving  suste- 
nance from  the  shared  experiences. 

BETTE  AMSLER 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Years  ago,  just  when  I  was  reaching  my 
"mid-life"  years,  Gail  Sheehy  came 
along  with  Passages.  That  book  gave 
me  insights  and  courage  to  change  my 
life.  Now  that  I  have  reached  another 
milestone — menopause — with  many 
unanswered  questions,  concerns,  and 
discomfort,  it  seems  fitting  that  Sheehy 
would  write  the  most  informative  and 
sensitive  article  I've  read  yet. 

ELAINE  ZAKS 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Hot  flash!  When  the  hottest  magazine  in 
the  country  declares  that  the  M  word  is 
not  a  dirty  word,  women  are  sure  to  reap 
the  benefits.  I  can  hear  the  myths,  mis- 
conceptions, taboos,  and  stereotypes  be- 
ginning to  shatter! 

RUTH  S.  JACOBOWITZ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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First  you  deify  pregnancy  (with  Demi 
Moore)  and  then  you  demystify  meno- 
pause. Thank  you,  V.F.,  for  your  sensi- 
tivity and  insight. 

LED  A  SANFORD,  Advertising  Director 

Modern  Maturity 

New  York,  New  York 

I  will  soon  be  fifty-two,  and  Gail  Shee- 
hy's article  was  the  clearest  and  most 
comprehensive  I  have  read  on  the  sub- 
ject of  menopause.  Reading  it  was  of 
greater  help  to  me  than  all  my  consulta- 
tions with  doctors. 

SHIRLEY  P.  CONNER 
Knowlton,  Quebec 

I  believe  with  Gail  Sheehy  that  our  gener- 
ation of  women  will  demonstrate  that  vi- 
tality, humor,  and  intelligence  are  not 
diminished  when  our  reproductive  abili- 
ties change.  Our  changing  body  image 
with  time  is  not  a  gender  issue.  It  is  a 
human  issue.  Men  have  parallel  physical 
and  physiological  changes  in  their  fourth 
and  fifth  decades  which  prompt  very  simi- 
lar anxieties.  I  believe  that  their  transition 
is  an  even  greater  taboo  with  an  even 
stronger  prohibition  on  public  discussion. 

BERNICE  TIEDGEN 
Norwalk.  Connecticut 

In  addition  to  Sheehy's  three  "thieves" 
of  menopause,  we  would  like  to  propose 
a  fourth:  the  myth  that  menopause 
means  debilitation  and  decline.  This 
myth  is  directly  challenged  by  the 
sixty  women  we  interviewed  for  our 
book,  Choice  Years,  which  Villard 
Books  published  in  October.  Our  inter- 
viewees indicated  unanimously  that.  de 
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On  the  ships  of  Norwegian  Cruise  Line,  entertainment  is  everything.  And  its  nothing  hut  the  very  lest. 


From  Broadways  own  Grease,  Anything  Goes  and  Meet  Me  In  St.  Louis  to  the  glittering  revues  of 

HORROR. 

LasVegas.  And  shows  you  cant  see  anywhere  hut  here.  Its  t\\e  higgest  names  in  Big  Band  and  Dixieland. 


Hair-raising  horror  cruises.  Outrageously  funny  comedy  cruises.  Even  magic  cruises  that  are  nothing 

MAGIC 

short  of  mystifying  (though  all  of  our  cruises  have  a  way  of  making  the  rest  of  the  world  disappear). 

nosicniisE. 

For  a  free  program,  call  1-80O262-4NCL.  For  tickets  to  a  show-stopping  vacation,  call  your  travel  agent. 


X  NORWEGIAN  CRUISE  LINE. 

The  BcstThings  In  Life.  At  Sea. 
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Now  you  can  treasure  forever 
the  songs  and  memories  of 
Broadway's  most  popular  new 
musical,  captured  live  on  this 
Original  Cast  recording. 
Featuring  Keith  Carradine 
in  his  most  moving  role  ever, 
as  America's  best-loved 
cowboy,  with  music  by  Broadway 
legend  Cy  Coleman. 
The  winner  of  six  Tony  awards, 
including  Best  Musical,  "The 
Will  Bogers  Follies"  captures 
hearts  night  after  night. 
And  now  you  can  bring  the 
feeling  home  with  this 
incomparable  new  release 
on  Columbia  Compact  Discs 
and  Cassettes. 

WINNER  OF  6  TONY 
AWARDS  -  INCLUDING 
BEST  MUSICAL! 
On  Columbia. 

Produced  by  Cy  Coleman  and  Mike  Berniker. 
Lyrics  by  Betty  Comden  and  Adolph  (/teen. 

'Xotunl..     K-(   I    •   IV   A  In  <«l   M.. 


Letters 


spite  physical  events,  as  time  goes  on, 
life  gets  better. 

PAMELA  GORDON 
JUDITH  PAIGE 

Weston,  Massachusetts 

As  co-founders  of  a  university-affiliated 
women's  internal-medicine  and  psycho- 
logical practice,  we  were  pleased  to  see 
Sheehy's  article,  but  we  felt  the  tone  was 
overly  pessimistic.  Most  research  indi- 
cates that,  in  general,  normal  menopause 
is  not  traumatic.  Specifically,  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  cite  research  about  women 
who  experience  surgical  menopause  and 
generalize  about  all  women.  Many  peri- 
menopausal  women  do  seek  medical  at- 
tention for  their  symptoms,  and  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  can  provide  sup- 
portive and  clinically  effective  treatment. 

CAROL  LANDAU,  Ph.D. 

MICHELEG.  CYR,  M.D. 

ANNE  W.  MOULTON,  M.D. 

Brown  University  Medical  School 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

At  forty-five,  I  underwent  a  hysterectomy 
to  remove  precancerous  cells  in  my  uter- 
us. My  gynecologist  refused  to  prescribe 
estrogen,  because  of  the  link  between  the 
drug  and  cancer.  I  took  the  pills  she  pre- 
scribed for  the  hot  flashes  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  soon  realized  that  when  I  exer- 
cised I  felt  the  flashes  less.  So  I  exercised 
more,  and  eventually  disposed  of  the 
pills.  The  following  year  I  started  a  new 
career  in  the  fitness  field  and  began 
weight  training.  In  the  ensuing  four  years, 
I  have  remained  totally  dedicated  to  exer- 
cise, proper  nutrition,  and  meditation.  I 
have  never  even  thought  about  menopause. 

EMELINA  EDWARDS 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

As  the  only  man  in  my  family,  I  now 
understand  what  my  mother  went 
through  and  what  my  sisters  will  go 
through — this  "gateway  to  a  second 
adulthood."  As  a  future  doctor,  I  real- 
ized reading  Sheehy  that  physicians 
should  discuss  taboo  subjects  with  sensi- 
tivity, dignity,  and  complete  honesty. 

JOSE  P.  VITO 
Woodside,  New  York 

By  coincidence,  I  read  Sheehy's  article 
the  same  day  The  New  York  Times  ran 
the  front-page  article  "Estrogen  After 
Menopause  Cuts  Heart  Attack  Risk, 
Study  Finds."  Only  twice  in  this  rather 
lengthy  article  did  the  Times  mention  the 
increased  risk  of  cancer;  nowhere  did  it 
mention  that  the  benefits  are  lost  when 
you  stop  taking  estrogen.  Sheehy  touch- 
es on  some  points  that  women  should  be 
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demanding  more  extensive  research  on: 
Is  an  increase  in  menopausal  side  ef- 
fects, such  as  hot  flashes  and  mood 
swings,  the  norm  for  women  who  stop 
hormone  therapy?  Can  women  take  es- 
trogen indefinitely  with  no  increased 
risk?  Do  the  benefits  of  hormone  therapy 
wane  during  long-term  treatment? 

CAROL  SUMMERFIELD 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Sheehy's  article  will  help  to  remove  the 
bitter  stigma  of  menopause.  One  sleep- 
less night  a  few  years  ago,  while  leafing 
through  a  directory  of  Dutch  social  ser- 
vices and  advocacy  groups  that  had  been 
dropped  in  the  mail  slot,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  discover  a  support  group  for 
women  going  through  menopause, 
Vrouwen  in  de  Overgang.  They  were 
kind  enough  to  gather  several  women 
fluent  in  English  and  in  the  same  predic- 
ament to  meet  with  an  American  woman 
suffering  from  memory  loss,  dramatic! 
mood  changes,  bouts  of  exhaustion,  and/ 
a  conviction  that  she  was  going  crazy./ 
They  handed  me  lists  of  symptoms,  sugj 
gested  books  to  read,  and  served  tea  anc, 
comfort  for  several  weeks. 

ARDELLA  FISCHEJ 
Amsterdam,  the  Netherlanc 

For  me,  Gail  Sheehy's  article  was  an  oj 
sis  in  a  very  dry  desert. 

SHERRY  EIKENBERB 
McLean,  VirgiJ 

I  can  live  with  the  physical  problems 
menopause.  The  worst  part  is  being 
sidered  a  kind  of  nonperson  by,  forj 
stance,  the  men  I  work  with.  My  hop 
that  as  the  population  of  the  United  St 
ages  the  older  woman  will  be  seen 
person  who  is  interesting,  experier 
fun,  compassionate,  and  necessary  t^ 
family,  friends,  and  community. 

JOCC 
Lancaster,  Penns) 


To  Russia  with  Love 

Let  me  commend  you  on  T.  D.  AM 
"The  Man  Who  Saved  the  Future  - 
tober].  Having  lived  for  the  pj^o 
years  in  the  U.S. S.R.,  I  can  fulljre- 
ciate  the  hard  investigative  workpan 
put  into  the  piece,  his  accuracy/his 
brilliant  analysis.  No  other  U.Jbli- 
cation  has  given  us  a  better  pf  of 
Russia's  extraordinary  presider 

CATHERINE  PVA 
Arlingtp'ii.i 

(Continued  oj'  50) 
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•THE  NEW  RESOURCE  IN  HYDRATION- 

1 

Now  your  skin  can  exist  in  a 
perfect  moisture  environment... 

HYDRATIVE 

Continuous  Hydrating  Resource 

Envelop  your  skin  in 
moisture... 

Lancome  research  has 
advanced  the  study  of 
moisture ...  the  origin  of 
beautiful  skin. 

An  effect  you  will  feel 
instantly... 

Delicate  in  texture,  intense 
in  its  action,  Hydrative  with 
sunscreens  inundates  the 
skin  with  hydration  for  an 
immediate  sensation  of  fresh 
energy. 

Results  you  experience  all 
day  long... 

Tapping  into  the  skin's  natural  water 
supply,  Hydrative  channels  moisture 
into  surface  layers,  and  keeps  it 
there.  Creating  with  regular  use,  a 
continuous  moist  environment. 

HYDRATIVE... A  continuous  source 
of  moisture  for  your  skin. 


HYDRATTVV 

Continuous 
Hydrating  Resource 

T^-^-LANCOM'" 


LANCOME 

PARIS 


Banana  Republic 

H  O  L  I  DAY     1991 


HER   WOOL   COAT,  $228.    HIS   WOOL   COAT,  $225 
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Let's 
just  go! 


Get  away  for  a  few  days  to  the  beautiful 
United  States  Virgin  Islands— the 
American  paradise  in  the  Caribbean. 

Two  thirds  of  lovely  St.  John  is  a 
protected  national  park.  So  is  St.  Croix's 
incredible  Buck  Island.  And  St.  Thomas' 
Magens  Bay  is  called  "one  of  the  three 
most  beautiful  beaches  in  the  world." 

Just  think— all  this  natural  beauty  .       o      ¥   1_       c    tm_ 

surrounds  luxurious  resorts,  historic        St»Cil*01X    St.Johll    St.InOlTiaS 
towns,  world-class  dining  and  world-         The  American  paradise.  United  States  Virgin  Islands 

claSS  Shopping.  See  yOUr  travel  agent.  ©  1991 USVI  Division  of  Tourism:  Atlanta,  Chicago.  LA,  Miami,  NYC  &  DC. 
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DILLARD'S  •  MACY'S  •  NORDSTROM 
OR  CALL  1-800-321-3990 


Icelandic 
Woob 


Delicately  soft,  and 
virtually  weightless, 
sweaters  spun  of  pure 
new  wool.  Elegantly 
warm  and  comfortable. 
Exclusively  enjoyed 
as  only  Icelandic  Woofs 
can  provide. 
Vibrant  winter  colors 
and  rich  patterns. 
Guaranteed  to  catch 
the  eye  for  their  unique 
quality  and  style. 
And  yet  more  beautiful 
to  the  touch.  Smooth  and 
sensuous,  luxuriously 
soic.  \celandic  Woofs 
from  Switzerland. 
Especially  designed 
and  produced  to  give 
you  that  international 
flair  and  mystique. 


The  sewn-in  Woolmark  Label  is  your  assurance 

of  quality  tested  fabrics  made  of  the 

Worlds  Best ...  Pure  Wool 

Send  $10  for  your  catalog 


R.B.  Covington  &  Co. 
Boutiques 

P.O.  Box  58245 
Fayetteville,  NC  28305 

Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 

Palm  Beach  Waves 

Bravo!  Dominick  Dunne  has  done  it 
again,  with  "Damage"  [October].  His 
reporting  on  the  William  Kennedy  Smith 
case  is  objective,  unbiased,  and  brilliant. 

JANE  EASTON 
New  York,  New  York 


I  was  thrilled  to  have  Dunne  make  things 
plain  and  simple:  "Essentially,  alcohol- 
ism is  at  the  root  of  this  story."  Orrin 
Hatch's  comment  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
Ted  Kennedy  reflects  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding alcoholism:  "I  don't  think  he's 
an  alcoholic.  If  he  does  drink,  he  be- 
comes very  jovial.  He's  not  mean  or 
spiteful  or  rotten.  He  always  seems  to  be 
in  control."  This  suggests  that  informa- 
tion about  alcoholism  as  a  progressive 
disease  has  not  even  reached  the  leaders 
of  our  country. 

KRIS  KINGERY 
Hillsboro,  Oregon 

Dunne  says  that  none  of  the  women  in  a 
certain  group  were  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  charge  brought  against  Willy  Smith, 
because  he  had  behaved  in  a  similar 
fashion  toward  them.  If  even  one  or  two 
of  the  women  in  this  group  had  experi- 
enced this,  why  did  they  continue  to  go 
out  with  him?  And  why  didn't  one  alert 
the  others? 

WILLIAM  M.  PIERCE 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

No  Catholic  I  know  still  observes  the 
Good  Friday-Holy  Saturday  solemn  vig- 
il. That  tradition  went  the  way  of  the 
Latin  Mass  in  the  early  sixties.  Did 
Dominick  Dunne  mean  to  criticize  all 
Catholics  who  went  to  nightclubs  on 
Good  Friday  night,  or  only  divorced 
Catholics  who  went  to  nightclubs  with 
their  adult  children  that  night?  Or  was  it 
only  divorced  Catholic  senators  from 
Massachusetts? 

DAVID  A.  PAQUETTE 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 


So  Lange 


The  October  issue,  with  Nancy  Collins's 
profile  and  Steven  Meisel's  photographs 
of  Jessica  Lange  ("Full-Tilt  Jessica"], 
is  another  V.F.  to  keep.  Lange  has  in- 
fluenced my  life  and  been  a  great  role 
model.  Her  outspoken,  candid  attitude 
is  reflected  in  the  immense  diversity  of 
her  cinematic  efforts.  Despite  the  fact 
that   she    shuns    the    Hollyv/ood    life- 


style, she  is  a  female  star  of  the  highest 

magnitude. 

M.  LEIGH  BASILONE 
Clinton,  Connecticut 

Jessica  Lange  should  thank  the  stars  she 
so  obviously  believes  in  for  the  full,  rich 
life  she  has  lived  so  far.  Who  says  we're 
destined  to  experience  just  one  great 
love  affair? 

MICHELE  POULIART 
Antwerp,  Belgium 

Nancy  Collins  writes  in  the  Lange  pro- 
file, "As  we  walk  outside,  four  dogs, 
including  Masha,  the  thirteen-year-old 
poodle  (named  after  a  character  in  Che- 
khov's Three  Sisters),  scamper  along- 
side." In  the  same  issue,  Julie  Kava- 
nagh  interviews  Brian  Friel  ["Friel  at 
Last"]  and  writes,  "Plodding  behind  is 
Masha,  their  geriatric  Labrador,  named 
after  the  middle  sister  in  Chekhov's 
Three  Sisters,  a  play  which  Friel .  .  . 
translated."  Brian,  meet  Jessica.  Jessi- 
ca, meet  Brian. 

TERRY  LAWRENCE 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 


Law  Review 

James  Kaplan's  "The  Rock  'n'  Roll 
Consigliere"  [October]  refers  to  a  law- 
suit that  Allen  Grubman  "settled  to  the 
tune  of  $1  million,  paid  by  his  insurance 
company."  What  actually  happened  is 
that  the  default  judgment  was  settled, 
not  because  the  accusations  against 
Grubman  were  correct,  but  because, 
through  no  fault  of  Grubman's,  there 
were  grave  concerns  as  to  whether  the 
default  would  be  set  aside.  Thereafter, 
the  insurance  company  and  Grubman 
sued  the  law  firm  and  obtained  a  confi- 
dential settlement,  which  demonstrates 
that  it  was  not  Grubman's  fault  that  a 
default  was  taken.  Thus,  Grubman 
achieved  a  settlement  for  himself 
which  indicates,  in  our  opinion,  that 
had  the  initial  case  been  tried  on  the 
merits  Grubman  would  have  been  ex- 
onerated. 

L.  PETER  PARCHER,  Attorney 

New  York,  New  York 

CHARLES  R.  BREYER,  Attorney 

San  Francisco.  California 
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GALERIES  LAFAYETTE 
LAUREL  BOUTIQUES 
1-800-933-4430  EXT.  1233 


LAUREL  •  A   DIVISION  OP   ESCADA 
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The  Official  Fragrance  of  the  1992  Americas  Gup 
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.Louis  Vuitton.  J.  he  spirit  ol  travel 


¥ 


The  Tilsitt  bag  in  fawn  Epi  leather.  Full  of  the  magic  of 
the  great  voyages  of  yesteryear,  all  the  creations  of  Louis  Vuitton  belong 
to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made  in  the  tradition  of  the 
leatherworker's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear  witness  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp  of  nobility. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIER  APARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


How  do  you 
symbolize  a  feeling? 

Introducing  the  new  mark  of  gold. 

Gold  has  the  power  to  touch  your  deepest  emotions. 
Nothing  but  gold  is  as  special  as  you  are.  Now  there  is 
a  mark  that  symbolizes  that  golden  feeling. 

Introducing  the  Goldmark:  the  new  herald 
of  the  beauty,  the  aura,  the  enduring 
worth  of  gold. 


GOLD 


Nothing  makes  you  feel  as  good  as  gold. 
Let  the  glory  of  gold  make  its  mark  on  you. . . 


Now,  make  your  own  mark. . . 
with  a  piece  of  gold  jewelry 
from  our  collection. 


Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 


\ 


All  jewelry  is  I4K  gold 

and  is  enlarged  to  show  detail 


fortunoff 


the  source 


® 


Westbury  and  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  Woodbridge,  Wayne  and  Paramus,  New  Jersey. 
Call  toll  free:  (800)  937-4376.  ©1991  Fortunoff. 


There's  a  piece  of  gold 
jewelry  for  your  every  mood. 
Feeling  bold?  Slip  into  a 
textured  bangle.  Feeling 
demure?  Dangle  your  heart 
on  a  chain.  Remember. . . 

Nothing  makes  you  feel  as 
good  as  gold. 


Heart  charm, 
$50 
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GOLD 

£39 

Nothing  Makes  You  Feel 
As  Good  As  Gold. 
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All  jewelry  is  14K  gold 

and  is  enlarged  to  show  detail 


fortunoff 


the  source 


® 


Westbury  and  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  Woodbridge,  Wayne  and  Paramus,  New  Jersey. 
Call  toll  free:  (800)  937-4376.  ©1991  Fortunoff. 
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The   Store. 

Entering  a  Cartier 
boutique  is  like  opening 
a  wonderful  jewel  box 
and  discovering  a  wealth 
of  dazzling  treasures 

INSIDE.   An   EXTRAORDINARY 

array  of  inventive 
objects,  each  created 
and  signed  by  the  world's 
most  celebrated  jeweler. 
From  the  elegantly 
functional  to  the 
frankly  luxurious: 
jewelry,  watches,  pens, 
lighters,  tableware, 
leather  goods,  fragrances, 
eyewear  and  more. 
Everything  tempts. 
Everything  is  Cartier: 
epitomizing  the 
art  of  living, 
the  art  of  giving, 
the  art  of  being  unique. 


Cartier  jewelry  is  sold  exclusivel)  in  Cartier  jewelry  stores  and  Must  de  Cartier  boutiques.  Each  piece  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  guaranteeing  its  authenticity.       jq  QRDER  A  COPY  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE, 

PLEASE  CALL  1-800-CARTIER. 


Cartier 


THE      ART      OF      BEING      UNIQUE 
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EILEEN      WEST 
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Italian  Garden  -  Inspired  bj  the  beaut)  of  Italy.  Ml  cotton  bedlinem  ami  window  coveringi 

Mailers  and  retail  locations  available  through  Eileen  Wcxi  Store. 

.«  Grant  Ivenue,  Dept.  VF121.  San  Francisco,  C\  94108.  Tel.  1. 800.899. VI  EST 

HI  SIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOH 
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Designed  in  Germany  by  Wolf  Peter  Bree,  our  bags  are  handcrafted  using 

exquisite  leathers  Available  in  the  World's  finest  department  stores  and 

Fifth  Avenue.  Rockefeller  Center  N.Y.  I  Chicago  Place  I  Two  Rodeo 

Beverly  Hills  Iwestlake  Seattle  I  Santa  Monica  Place  I  South 

Coast  Plaza  I  San  Francisco  Centre  I  Union  Station  Washington 


INTERNATIONA 


®  Pentagon  City  Arlington  I  Av.  Presidente  Mazaryk  Mexico  Ci 
When  in  Canada  you  can  find  Bree  Stores  at:  162  Cumberland  a 
Queen's  Quay  Terminal  Toronto  lOgilvy  Montreal  I  Thurlo 
Robscn  Vancouver  I  Bankers  Hall  Calgary  I  Cascade  Banff.  I 
L        information  call  (800)  387-1104  (USA)  or  (416)  449-8327  (Canai 


Galette  de  Truffes  ou  Tomates  Vinaigrette 

JE  L'HABILLE  AVEC  QUOI  CE  SOIR  ? 

Truffle  tone  or  tomatoes  vinaigrette,  bow  wiltl^ess  me  tonight? 
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BERNARDS) 


k 


LIMOGES  •  PARIS  •  NEW  V 


UNICH 


Bernardaud  BRINGS  BEAUTY  TO  YOUR  TABLE. 


Available  at Bernardaud.  777 Madison  Avenue  New  Yoi 

and  other  select  stores. 
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FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OR  YOUR  NEAREST  STORE,  PLEASE  RING  1-800-253-1519 


CREATIONS 


TM 


Sea  to  Shining  Sea 


1991  G.J.C. 


SHREVE  3  CO. 

SA  -  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1892 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  I  800-3  SHREVE 
TIIROI  MIOI'I  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 


LAURA  ASHLEY 
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AVAILABLE  AT  MACY'S  AND  ALL  LAURA  ASHLEY  SHOPS  (1-800-223-6917) 
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Ultimately,  you  come  to  Crossings. 


40 


30 


Truro  Beach. 
Cape  Cod 

latitude 
41°59'N 

longitude 
70°03'W 
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CRPSSINGS 

Dayton 's  •  Hudson  s  •  Marshall  Field  s 


1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas     Suite  1542     New  York,  New  York     10104     1.800. S44. 6279 
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CREATING  QUALITY  TIME 
FOR  OVER   160  YEARS. 
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Baume  &  Mercier 


GENEVE 

MAiTRES  HORLOGERS  DEPUIS  1830 


BEYOND     PERFECTION 


BlackStaw-Frost* 

FINE  JEWELERS  SINCE  1810 

SOUTH  COAST  PLA2A.  COSTA  MESA.  CA    •    CHERRY  CREEK  MALL    DENVER   CO    •    WESTFARMS  MALL    FARMINGTON    CT 

GREENWICH  CT  .  STAMFORD  TOWNE  CENTER,  STAMFORD.  CT  •  MAZZA  GALLERIA  WASHINGTON,  DC  •  TOWN  CENTER  BOCA  RATON  FL  • 
THEGALLERIA  FT  LAUDERDALE.  FL'COPLEY  PLACE.  BOSTON.  MA -THE  ATRIUM  ATCHESTNUT  HILL  CHESTNUT  HILL,  MA  •  MONTGOMERY  MALL  BETHESDA  MD 
•  LAKEFORESTMALL.GAITHERSBURY.  MD  •  WHITE  FLINT  MALL.  KENSINGTON  MO  •  MALL  AT  SHORT  HILLS  SHORT  HILLS  NJ  •  COLUMBUSCITY 
CENTER  COLUMBUS  OH     .     FASHION  CENTER  AT  PENTAGON  ARLINGTON.  VA     .    FAIR  OAKS  MALL,  FAIRFAX,  VA    •    TYSON'S  CORNER  CENTER  MCLEAN  VA     - 
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MIKIMOTO 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS.  SINCE  1893. 

NEW  YORK  •  Fifth  Avenue  212-586-7153    Outside  N.Y.  State  Call  1-800-431-4305 
TOKYO  •  Ginza  03-3535-4611    PARIS  •  Place  Vendome  1-426-03355 


SOLO  PER  USO  ESTERNO! 
(FOR  EXTERNAL  USE  ONLY!) 


I.MAGNIN 

MACY'S 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


PARFUMS 


"Just  For  The  Record..." 


IS   YOUR    INVITATION   TO 
SHARE   THREE    DECADES  OF 
BARBRA'S   RARE   ARTISTRY. 
NEITHER   A   COMPILATION 
NOR   A    GREATEST   HITS 
ALBUM,   THIS  COLLECTION 
IS   A   CHRONOLOGICAL 


A  spectacular  musical 

autobiography  told  in  90  songs 

and  a  92-page  booklet. 


RETROSPECTIVE 
REMARKABLE    MUSIC   AND 
EVENTS  OF    BARBRA'S  CAREER... 
LIVE,    AS   THEY    HAPPENED... 
WHEN  THEY   HAPPENED... 
WHERE   THEY    HAPPENED. 
INCLUDING    NEVER-BEFORE-HEARD 
SONGS,   PLUS  STUDIO,   DEMO, 
AND   LIVE    RECORDINGS 


OF  THE    MOS' 


Barbra  Streisand 


#   \Ju&t  few*  t/le 


r^oo^d  .   . 
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Also  Includes: 

•  her  first  recording  of  you'll  never  know  at  age  13. 

•  her  first  tv  appearance  on  the  jack  paar  show. 

•  a  home  recording  of  barbra's  mother  singing 
Second  Hand  Rose. 

•  Harold  arlen,  Richard  rodgers,  and  jule  styne  at  a 
Friar's  Club  Roast  of  Barbra  singing  their  own  songs 
with  tongue-in-cheek  lyrics. 

•  Rare  duets  with  Ray  Charles,  Neil  Diamond, 
Judy  Garland,  and  Burt  Bacharach. 

•  a  sneak  preview  of  things  to  come. 

•  a  collector's  book  filled  with  unpublished  photos  and 
a  song-by-song  personal  commentary  by  barbra. 

•  over  60  previously  unreleased  performances. 


Four  hours  of  music  and  memories 
from  the  greatest  voice  of  the  century. 


A    DELUXE    BOX    SET   CONTAINING   A   COMPACT    DISCS   OR   4   CASSETTES. 

tj$$Q  year  celebration. ..that  will  go  on  forever. 
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On  Columbia 
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Cartier.  the  panther  handbags 


Panther  bags  are  sold  exclusively  in  Cartier  jewelry  stores  and  Must  de  Cartier  Boutiques. 


Outer  darkness  and 
inner  light,  the  new 
Panther™  collection  of 
handrags  by  cartier. 
the  graceful  arc  of  a 
jewelled  clasp  set 
against  the  finest 
leather.  a  striking 
contrast  of  flame  red, 
vibrant  green,  or 
vivid  rlue  against 
darkest  black. 
And  inside  each: 
a  precious  change 
purse  made  to  match. 
Panther  bags, 
exquisitely  elegant, 
and  thoroughly 
contemporary, 
inside  and  out. 


C  1991  CARTIER.  INC. 


TO  ORDER  A  COPY  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE, 
PLEASE  CALL  1-800-CARTIER. 


Cartier 


THE       ART       OF       BEING       UNIQUE 
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SINCE 
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THE    FRAGRANCE 
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FRED  HAYMAN 


BEVERLY  HILLS 

BERGDORF  GOODA  AN  •  NORDSTROM 


You'll  Probably  Retire 
Before  They  Ik. 


<& 


Many     watc  h  es 


CAN       TELL       TIME 


ACCURATELY 


A     FEW      CAN      TELL 


TIME         BEAUTI- 


FULLY.      BUT     ONLY 


D    N     E  IS  DE- 


SIGNED      TD        DD 


BDTH       FDR       THE 


NEXT      25      YEARS 


Introducing    the 


NEW      ACCUTRDN 


CDLLECTIDN 


ND      DTHER      WATCH      IN      TH*E      WDRLD 


PROTECTS      ITS      DWNER 


FDR     A     FULL     QUARTER 


century.    Designed 


in    America,    with   an 


UNSURPASSED    TUNING 


FDRK     QUARTZ      MOVE 


MENT,      UNIQUE     THREE- 


TIERED      BEVELING,      AND      VIRTUALLY 


INDESTRUCTIBLE     SAPPHIRE     CRYSTAL, 


THE      BALANCE       BETWEEN       CRAFTS 


MANSHIP     AND     TECHNOLOGY     ALLOWS 


US      TO      OFFER     A     WARRANTY     THAT'S 


SECOND      TO      NONE.      SO      WHILE     THE 


ACCUTRDN     CAN     ARGUABLY     BE     CALLED 


THE       MOST       BEAUTIFUL        VATCH       IN 


THE     WORLD,      IT'S     NOT     THE     ONLY     REA- 


SON TO  BE 
INTRIGUED 
BY      ONE. 


ACCUTRQN 
B    U    L    O    V    A 


London  Jewelers,  Long  Island,  NY  ~  Iannelli  Jewelers,  McAllen,  Tx  ~  Friedman' s  Jewelers,  Mobile,  Al 

©1991,  Bulova  Corporation.  Accutron®  and  the  tuning  fork  symbol  arc  registered  trademarks  of  the  Buiova  Corporation.  To  leam  more  about  our  exclusive  warranty,  see  your  Accutron  jeweler. 
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THE  SPORTING  SCENE 

Homeric  Tales 

Roger  Angell 

May  27,  I9?l   Page   t8 


I 
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Homers  will  do  that  to  you.  Even 
when  one  goes  out  in  mid-game,  it 
stops  the  story.  Nothing  ensues,  for  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  game — the 
men  on  base,  the  defensive  deploy- 
ments, the  pitcher's  struggles,  the  count, 
the  score— has  been  snipped,  and  alj 
attention  falls  upon  the  hero. 


THE 

NEWYOIH1EK 

WHEN  YOU  READ  IT,  YOU'LL  5EE. 


1  I  ! 
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AN  I  MALE 

Pure  Instinct 


Available  Exclusively 


.  I.MAGNIN  1. 


800-227-1125 


N^2 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    K-SWISS    CLASSIC 
STILL    PERFECT    AFTER    ALL    THESE    YEARS 


red       i*mtrk  at  K-Swiw. 


IIU'Sl  Will  III!) 

THE  STRANGE 

DEATH  OF 

DANNY 

CASOLARO 


Was  the  reporter  who  claimed  to  have  found 
the  missing  link  between  Iran-contra, 
the  October  Surprise,  and  B.C. C.I.  a  victim  of 
a  conspiracy — or  of  conspiracy  theories? 

BY  RON  ROSENBAUM 


\ 


One  of  the  first  stories  I 
heard  about  Danny  Caso- 
laro's  funeral  was  the  five 
blondes  at  the  grave  site. 
Five  stunners  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty  to  forty,  all 
dressed  in  black,  all  weep- 
ing copiously. 
I  was  feeling  pretty  bad 
about  Danny  myself,  for  my 
own  reasons.  I'd  been  think- 
ing, Maybe  I  shouldn't  have 
yelled  at  him  the  last  time  we  spoke. 
Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  harsh, 
shouldn't  have  told  him,  "Danny,  you've 
got  to  get  ruthless  with  yourself." 

I'd  been  feeling  that  way  ever  since 
the  morning  of  August  13,  when  I  was 
idly  flipping  through  The  Washington 
Post  and  froze  at  the  headline:  "writer 


PROBING   INSLAW  CASE   FOUND   DEAD — 

Freelancer   Was    in    West    Virginia   to 
Meet  Source,  Friends  Say." 

Friends  were  saying  more  than  that. 
Friends  and  family  were  disputing  the 
local  coroner's  hasty  preliminary  verdict 
of  suicide,  a  verdict  issued  before  the 
locals  learned  about  who  Danny  was  and 
what  kind  of  story  he'd  been  looking 
into.  About  the  death  threats  and  warn- 
ings he'd  been  getting  in  the  final  weeks 
before  he  was  found,  his  wrists  sliced 
open  with  an  X-Acto-type  blade  in  a 
bloody  motel-room  bathtub.  The  friends 
were  saying  that  Danny  was  hot  on  the 
trail  of  the  long-sought  Missing  Link  be- 
tween the  scandals  that  had  been  con- 
vulsing Washington — B.C.C.I.,  the  Oc- 
tober Surprise,  and  Iran-contra — and 
that  he  was  killed  to  keep  him  quiet. 
And  it  wasn't  just  friends  saying  this: 
a  former  U.S.  attorney  general, 
Elliot  Richardson,  the  ordinari- 
ly circumspect  Brahmin,  was 
calling  for  a  federal  investiga- 
tion, and  suggesting  Danny  "was 
deliberately  murdered  because  he 


Murder  or  suicide? 
Top  to  bottom:  pallbearers  carrying 
Danny  Casolaro's  coffin; 
pre-Octopus  Danny;  inslaw's 
William  and  Nancy  Hamilton. 


was  so  close  to  uncovering  sinister  ele- 
ments in  what  he  called  'The  Octo- 
pus.' Was  this  another  Silkwood 
case?  Was  Danny  murdered  because  he 
was  "The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much," 
as  Time  put  it? 

But  at  that  point  I  wasn't  thinking 
murder.  I  was  thinking  guilt — my  own. 
I'd  had  several  phone  conversations  with 
Danny  about  his  Octopus  idea  in  the 
weeks  before  he  died,  and  I'd  been  pretty 
skeptical:  a  lot  of  it  sounded  like  a  rehash 
of  familiar  conspiracy-theory  connec- 
tions. That's  what  I'd  meant  when  I  raised 
my  voice  and  enjoined  him  to  be  "ruth- 
less" with  himself:  slash  away  the  un- 
derbrush, so  that  whatever  he  had  that 
was  news  would  emerge.  Still,  when 
someone  you've  yelled  at  to  be  ruthless 
with  himself  is  found  dead  with  his 
wrists  slashed,  it  makes  you  wonder  if 
he  took  your  words  too  much  to  heart. 

Which  is  why  I  had  to  go  down  to 
West  Virginia.  Which  is  why  I'm  sitting 
fully  clothed  in  an  empty  bathtub  in  the 
motel  room  just  across  the  hall  from  the 
one  in  which  Danny  died,  here  at  the 
Sheraton  Martinsburg  ("where  meetings 
and  fitness  are  our  business")    Staring 

up  at  the  cheap  cottage-cheese-textured 
ceiling  of  the  bathroom,  perhaps  the  lasi 
sight  Danny  Casolaro  saw. 

I've  spent  the  p;ist  ten  days  immersing 
myself  in  Danny's  woiKl.  retracing  his 

VANITY  FAIR/DECEMBER  1991 


Traffic  NoisesJackfirii| gEhgnes,  Backhoes, 

Dumptrucks,Cement  Mxers  Jet  Airplanes, 

Garbage  Trucks,  Street  Sweepers,  Big  BusesT 

Front-End  Loaders,  Bulldozers,  Low  Riders. 


The   ES300   Sports   Sedan 


Sound-dampened   cabin 


8-speaker,    180-watt   audio 


Automatic   climate   control 


Driver's-side   air  bag   SRS 


California    Walnut   trim 


Power  seats   and   windows 


Remote-controlled   entry 


© 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


IllU'Sllllilllllll 


Danny  Casolaro 

(in  whrte  pants) 

and  Wendy 

Weaver  [far 

right)  at  Ben 

Mason's 

birthday  party. 

Below:  with 

his  brother 

Tony. 


steps  from  the  fragments  and  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  he  left  behind  in  his  notes, 
trying  to  reconstruct  the  vision  of  the 
Octopus  that  led  him  to  meet  his  death 
here.  To  see  if  I  could  find  out,  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  the  answer  to  the  murder-or- 
suicide  question:  Did  Danny  Casolaro  die 
because  he  was,  in  some  sense,  too  ruth- 
less with  himself?  Or  because  someone 
got  too  ruthless  with  him? 

"Danny,  this  story  isn't  fun,  it's  no 
adventure.  It's  traumatic,  it's  a  dis- 
ease, it's  like  going  into  the  depths 
of  insanity.  .  .  .  It  [the  story]  is  the 
Octopus." 

— Danny's  friend  Ann  Klenk, 
summer  1991 . 

I  didn't  know  the  guy  well.  Met  him 
about  a  dozen  years  ago  down  in  D.C. 
I  was  doing  a  story  about  revisionist 
Watergate  theories  for  The  New  Repub- 
lic and  someone  had  referred  me  to  Dan- 
ny as  a  guy  who  was  pursuing  the 
"Democratic  trap"  theory — the  idea 
that  shadowy  figures  in  the  intelligence 
community  hostile  to  Richard  Nixon  ac- 
tually set  up  the  Nixon  White  House  for 
the  Watergate  bust. 

What  I  remember  most  about  that  eve- 
ning was  not  so  much  the  mysteries  of 
Watergate  as  the  mystery  of  Danny. 

The  Arabian  horses,  for  instance.  Not 
many  investigative  reporters  I  knew 
raised  thoroughbred  Arabians  in  the  heart 
of  Virginia  horse  country.  Danny  did. 
Good-looking,   good-natured,   golden- 


haired  Danny  looked 
less  the  ink-stained 
wretch  most  investiga- 
tive reporters  are  than  a 
Fitzgerald  golden  boy.  I 
was  left  with  a  hazy  im- 
pression of  a  Gatsby- 
esque  horsey-set  dab- 
bler in  the  arcana  of 
right-wing  conspiracy 
theories. 

In  fact,  it  turns  out 
Danny  did  have  a  kind 
of  Gatsby  fixation,  one 
that  apparently  persist- 
ed until  the  final  hours 
of  his  life.  One  of  the  last  people  to  re- 
port seeing  him  alive  was  a  waitress  at  a 
Pizza  Hut,  the  one  that  shares  a  parking 
lot  with  the  Sheraton  Martinsburg.  She 
describes  Danny  as  flirting  with  her  in  a 
lighthearted  way  on  the  Thursday  after- 
noon before  his  body  was  found.  She 
says  that  Danny,  apparently  in  high  spir- 
its, was  quoting  to  her  some  lines  from  a 
favorite  poem,  the  one  about  the  "gold- 
hatted,  high-bouncing  lover"  that  Fitz- 
gerald used  as  the  epigraph  to  The  Great 
Gatsby. 

According  to  Wendy  Weaver,  an  at- 
tractive blonde  ad  exec  who  was  Dan- 
ny's steadiest  girlfriend,  Danny  was  a 
romantic  who  loved  to  quote  those  par- 
ticular lines,  because  it  was  how  he  saw 
himself.  Once,  Wendy  told  me,  "he 
painted  a  tin  hat  gold,  and  came  into  a 
restaurant  that  I  was  in,  wearing  a  tux- 
edo and  carrying  roses." 

Had  Danny  struck  gold  in  his  Octopus 
investigation  or  was  he  just  gilding  tin? 
What  was  the  grail  he  died  trying  to  find? 
He  started  calling  me  last  winter — I 
hadn't  heard  from  him  in  years — first  to 
ask  for  a  copy  of  a  story  I'd  done  for 
V.F.  involving  "the  Blond  Ghost,"  the 
legendary  ex-C . I .  A . -covert-operations 
mastermind  Ted  Shackley  ("The  Gener- 
al and  'the  Blond  Ghost,'  '  January 
1990).  He  was  pursuing  some  leads  con- 
cerning Shackley,  he  said.  Danny 
wouldn't  tell  me  anything  more  at  that 
point  than  that  he  was  working  on 
"something  really  big,"  that  there  was  a 
Shackley  angle  to  it,  and  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  elaborate  ("It  would  take 
hours"). 

Then,  this  past  summer,  two  months 
before  he  died,  he  started  calling  me 
again,  asking  me  for  advice  on  a  propos- 
al for  a  book,  a  book  he  wanted  to  call 
The  Octopus,  about  a  shadowy  group  of 
rogue  intelligence  operatives  who,  in  a 
Ghostly  way,  were  linked  to  spectacu- 
lar  covert-world-generated    scandals 


from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  Watergate  to 
Iran-contra,  B.C.C.I.,  and  the  October 
Surprise. 

I  liked  the  guy,  but  when  I  tried  to  cut 
through  the  thicket  of  conspiracy-theory 
connections  he  was  reeling  off  for  me,  I 
just  couldn't  get  a  clue  to  what  he  might 
have  that  was  new. 

And  there  was  something  in  Danny's 
tone  of  voice  that  disturbed  me,  some- 
thing I'd  heard  before:  that  note  of 
smug,  condescending  certainty  that  be- 
gins to  creep  into  the  voice  of  those  who 
feel  they  have  it  All  Figured  Out  and  are 
quite  beyond  the  need  to  document  and 
substantiate.  (Later  he  left  a  message  on 
my  answering  machine  thanking  me  spe- 
cifically for  the  advice  to  be  ruthless — it 
was  the  last  I  heard  from  him.) 

And  so  as  I  headed  down  to  Washing- 
ton and  West  Virginia  to  begin  retracing 
the  last  journey  Danny  took,  I  was  so 
skeptical  about  the  Octopus  murder  the- 
ory that  I  even  harbored  a  suspicion  that 
Danny  might  have  staged  his  own  death. 
That,  while  his  friends  were  saying  it 
was  murder  disguised  to  look  like  sui- 
cide, maybe  it  was  really  a  suicide 
staged  to  provoke  suspicion  of  murder. 
That  by  killing  himself  and  leaving 
enough  ambiguities  to  raise  the  possibil- 
ity of  murder  Danny  would  make  his 
own  death  the  sensational  final  chapter 
of  the  book  he  never  wrote — the  one 
thing  that  would  validate  the  seriousness 
of  the  quest  he  was  on.  It  would  be  the 
Gatsbyesque  thing  to  do. 

But  now  I  think  I  may  have  wronged 
him  in  at  least  one  respect.  By  the  time  I 
got  to  the  motel  here  in  Martinsburg — 
after  spending  hours  immersed  in  his 
notes,  days  talking  with  his  friends, 
nights  having  strange  conversations  with 
his  sources — I  still  didn't  believe  in  the 
Ludlumesque  Octopus  conspiracy  Dan- 
ny hyped  up  for  his  book  proposal.  But  I 
now  believed  that  he  was  onto  some- 
thing, that  his  investigations  were  real, 
and  that,  in  the  months  before  his 
death,  they  were  taking  him  into  areas 
that  involved  dangerous  knowledge  and 
dangerous  characters — one  of  whom  had 
already  been  convicted  of  "solicitation 
of  murder." 

"Will  you  kiss  me  when  I'm  dead?" 
— Danny  Casolaro  to  Ann  Klenk 
three  weeks  before  he  died. 

The  line  that  best  characterizes  the 
kind  of  journey  Danny  Casolaro  was 
on  in  the  months  before  his  death 
was  one  I  found  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
amid  the  literally  thousands  of  sheets 
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and  scraps  of  notebook  paper,  enve- 
lopes, and  cocktail  napkins  I'd  been 
studying.  (Was  the  "Denise"  whose 
number  is  written  on  a  cocktail  napkin 
from  a  bar  in  Tacoma.  Washington,  a 
key  source  or  a  waitress  he  was  trying  to 
pick  up'.') 

Five  big  file  boxes  of  Danny's  Octo- 
pus-investigation notes  were  retrieved 
from  his  basement  office  by  his  close 
friend  Ann  Klenk,  who  raced  over 
there  as  soon  as  she  got  the  news  he 
was  dead. 

"He'd  told  me  several  times  that  sum- 
mer that  if  I  heard  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, make  sure  I  got  that  shit  out  of 
there,"  says  Klenk,  an  attractive  ex-girl- 
friend who  stayed  close  to  him  for 
twelve  years  after  they  broke  up.  Over 
dinner  at  a  place  near  her  CNBC  of- 
fice, where  she  works  as  a  producer  for 
Jack  Anderson,  she  told  me  that,  to- 
ward the  end,  a  change  had  come  over 
Danny.  That  his  obsession  with  the 
story  had  become  grim  and  all-con- 
suming and  that  one  evening  at  her 
place  he'd  turned  to  her  and  asked, 
"Will  you  kiss  me  when  I'm  dead?" 


Was  this  another  Silkwood  case? 
Was  Danny  murdered  because  he  was 
"The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much7'? 


(Danny's  brother  Dr.  Anthony  Caso- 
laro  reports  that  in  the  last  couple  of 
months  Danny  warned  him  "not  to  be- 
lieve it"  if  he  died  in  what  was  report- 
ed to  be  an  "accident.") 

Anyway,  there  it  was  on  a  scrap  of 
notepaper  in  Danny's  files,  that  line, 
written  in  his  cheap  ballpoint,  probably 
the  best  testimony  to  how  he  had  come 
to  see  his  quest: 

In  the  middle  of  the  journey  of  our 
life,  I  found  myself  in  a  dark  wood,  hav- 
ing lost  the  straight  path. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  opening  passage 
of  the  Inferno,  the  description  of  Dante's 
state  of  mind  when  he  came  upon  the 
hole  in  the  world  that  led  down  to  the 
gates  of  hell. 

Danny  Casolaro's  dark  wood  was  a 
bizarre,  tangled  lawsuit  involving  a 
computer-software  company  called  INS- 
LAW;  unfortunately,  his  guide  was  not 
exactly  the  wise  Virgil  figure  who  took 
Dante  in  hand.  Danny's  guide — some 
would  say  his  Svengali — was  a  Machia- 
vellian  rogue   scientist   who   wove   the 


web  Danny  was  tracing  from  a  jail  cell 
in  Tacoma.  And  the  hole  in  the  world 
Danny  fell  into  was  a  sunbaked  Indian 
reservation  located,  appropriately 
enough,  a  few  hours  south  of  Death  Val- 
ley as  the  buzzard  flies. 

Before  plunging  into  that  dark  wood, 
it  might  be  useful  now  to  fill  in  the  pic- 
ture of  the  pre-Octopus  Danny.  He  was 
always  a  restless  soul.  The  son  of  a  suc- 
cessful obstetrician,  he  grew  up  to  be  an 
affable,  athletic  six-footer,  a  boxer  with 
a  touch  of  the  poet,  searching  for  some- 
thing more  than  his  suburban-Virginia 
setting  offered.  At  age  sixteen,  his  brother 
Tony  remembers,  "Danny  got  it  in  his 
head  to  go  down  to  Peru  to  look  for  the 
lost  Inca  treasure."  Tony  recalls  he  got 
only  "as  far  as  Ecuador,  where  he  ran 
into  some  rich  guy"  who  distracted 
him  into  a  scheme  to  ship  corbina  fish 
to  the  U.S. 

Danny's  first  brush  with  a  mysterious 
death  came  when  his  younger  sister  died 
in  San  Francisco's  Haight-Ashbury  in 
the  late  sixties.  It  was  never  certain 
whether  it  was  an  accidental  death  or 
suicide.  But  friends  say  the  traumatic 
effect  of  the  death  on 
his  family  made  Dan- 
ny, a  Catholic,  even 
more  adamantly  anti- 
suicide. 

After    graduating 
from   Providence   Col- 
lege   in    1968,    Danny 
began  a  writing  career 
that   shifted   fitfully 
back  and  forth  between  fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  In  a  ten-year-old  resume  I  dug 
out  of  the  file  boxes  retrieved  from  his 
house,  Danny  informs  us  that,  "in  1969, 
I  wrote  two  books  and  authored  the  ini- 
tial treatment  for  Ram  for  a  Dusty  Sum- 
mer, a  film  starring  Ernest  Borgnine. 

"From  1970  to  the  present  |circa 
1982),  I've  been  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent, contributor,  columnist,  editor 
for  national  magazines,  daily  newspa- 
pers, weekly  newspapers,  professional 
journals  and  trade  journals  including 
World  News,  National  Star,  London 
Sun,  Sydney  Daily  Mirror,  National  En- 
quirer.  .  .El  Dorado  News  Times,  Home 
and  Auto,  Washington  Star,  American 
Paint  Journal .  .  .Media  Horizons  maga- 
zines. .  .  Washington  Crime  News." 

A  mixed  bag,  perhaps  skewed  a  bit 
toward  the  supermarket  tabs,  but  Danny 
goes  on  to  claim,  "During  these  years 
my  investigative  work  included  report- 
ing on  some  of  the  most  important  sto- 
ries of  the  decade.  In  1970-71  I  was  one 
of  the  first  journalists  to  expose  the  re- 


newed Soviet  Naval  presence  in  Cuba, 
prompting  the  U.S.  Government  official 
warning  statements.  ...  In  1971  I  was 
one  of  the  first  U.S.  journalists  to  un- 
cover the  make  up  and  composition  of 
the  Castro  intelligence  network  in  the 
U.S In  1972-3  I  was  the  first  jour- 
nalist to  expose  how  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  smuggling  opium  into 
America.  In  1973  to  1974  I  was  the  first 
journalist  to  expose  and  document  the 
'prior  knowledge  of  Watergate'  story,  a 
major  breakthrough  showing  an  untold 
side  of  the  Watergate  Scandal." 

In  fact,  there's  some  doubt  about 
where  his  investigative  output  on  some 
of  these  stories  appeared.  Reed  Irvine, 
the  chairman  of  the  right-wing  watchdog 
group  Accuracy  in  Media,  recalls  that 
Danny  came  to  talk  to  him  about  his  re- 
visionist Watergate  theory.  "But  he 
never  wrote  anything  for  us  and  I  never 
saw  anything  on  the  subject  he  ever 
wrote,"  Irvine  told  me.  "I  think  he  was 
one  of  those  guys  who  liked  to  talk  big 
but  never  delivered." 

What's  interesting  about  Danny's  in- 
vestigations is  that  they  all  had  a  definite 
right-wing  agenda.  Subversive  Castro 
spy  networks,  sinister  opium-peddling 
Red  Chinese,  Soviet  naval  nukes  in 
Cuba — these  suggest  Danny  had  a  pipe- 
line into  right-wing  intelligence  net- 
works, or  at  least  hard-right  propagan- 
dists. It's  ironic  that  Danny's  Octopus 
conspiracy  theory  has  been  picked  up  by 
the  left-leaning  Christie  Institute.  Be- 
cause a  close  reading  of  his  book  pro- 
posals makes  it  clear  that  Danny  viewed 
the  Octopus  as  something  that  subverted 
the  right-thinking,  anti-Communist  co- 
vert operations  he  believed  in,  like  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventies,  Danny's 
life  changed  in  a  couple  of  important 
ways.  His  ten-year  marriage  to  his  wife, 
Terrill,  a  former  Miss  Virginia,  came  to 
an  end.  She  moved  to  Florida;  their  son. 
Trey,  stayed  with  him.  It  was,  by  all 
accounts,  a  shattering  breakup.  "He 
loved  her  deeply,  very  deeply."  Ann 
Klenk  told  me.  "He  even  started  writing 
a  book  about  her.  It  was  a  romantic  nov- 
el, he  called  it  Pursuit." 

Around  that  time.  Danny  dropped  out 
of  journalism  and  became  a  kind  of  en- 
trepreneur. He  started  working  for.  then 
acquiring,  a  series  of  computer  and  data 
processing  trade  journals.  He  began 
making  good  money,  but  with  daily  anil 
weekly  deadlines,  lie  hail  little  time  for 
the  kind  of  investigations  he  once  boasted 
of.  By  the  mid-eighties,  after  playing  the 
lielil  with  a  succession  of  what  his  friends 
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invariably  describe  as  remarkably  beauti- 
ful women,  he  entered  into  a  long-run- 
ning relationship  with  Wendy  Weaver. 

"It  was  love  at  first  sight  for  me," 
says  Wendy,  still  very  starry-eyed  about 
Danny.  "He  was  magnetic,  charming, 
charismatic." 

But  then,  at  the  end  of  the  decade, 
just  when  it  seemed  he'd  settled  down 
into  a  comfortable,  early  middle  age,  he 
found  himself  adrift.  He'd  decided  to 
sell  his  chain  of  computer  publications, 
but  according  to  friends  and  family, 
"Danny  was  really  out  of  his  league 
making  the  deal.  He  just  didn't  have  a 
business  sense."  He  walked  away  with  a 
sum  not  commensurate  with  the  sweat 
equity  he  had  put  in  over  the  years. 

Another  friend  says  that  Danny's  bit- 


Danny  set  out  to  settle  the  score 
with  fate  by  bagging  that 
One  Big  Story,  the  contemporary 
equivalent  of  the  Inca  treasure. 


terness  over  the  deal  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  "a  clear  deterioration  in  his  mo- 
rale. He  was  not  the  kind  of  guy  to  run 
around  bitterly  raging.  Danny  just  inter- 
nalized. He  felt  under  pressure  to  make 
something  of  himself  in  a  highly  achieve- 
ment-oriented environment." 

His  friends  recall  an  enormously  gen- 
erous guy  who'd  throw  them  surprise 
bon  voyage  parties  and  write  them  soul- 
ful birthday  poems.  "He  was  someone 
with  an  incredible  ability  to  give  love, 
but  he  had  trouble  taking  it  in,"  another 
ex-girlfriend  told  me. 

Clearly,  something  was  missing.  And 
so,  in  the  spring  of  1990,  Danny  set  out  to 
settle  the  score  with  fate  by  bagging  that 
One  Big  Story,  the  contemporary  equiva- 
lent of  the  lost  treasure  of  the  Incas. 

"This  story  killed  my  friend,  and 
I  want  very  simple  questions  an- 
swered. .  .  .  These  people  who  were 
jerking  him  around — whether  he 
killed  himself  or  he  was  killed — / 
still  hate  them." 

— Ann  Klenk 

It  was  Danny's  computer-world  con- 
tacts that  brought  him  to  the  INSLAW 
case,  and  it  was  inslaw  that  brought 
him  into  the  ambit — some  would  say  un- 
der the   spell — of  the   rogue   scientist/ 


weapons  designer/platinum  miner/al- 
leged crystal-meth  manufacturer  who 
sent  Danny  off  on  the  quest  for  the  grail 
he  was  to  die  seeking. 

The  inslaw  case  alone  is  enough  to 
drive  a  sane  man  to  madness,  if  not  sui- 
cide. The  INSLAW  lawsuit  has  devoured 
the  lives  of  those  involved  the  way  the 
all-consuming  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce 
Chancery  suit  devoured  its  progeny  in 
Bleak  House.  If  they  ever  make  a  movie 
of  the  inslaw  suit,  it  could  be  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Go  to  Washington 
and  Meet  Franz  Kafka. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  in  question 
are  Bill  and  Nancy  Hamilton,  an  ear- 
nest, dedicated  St.  Louis  couple  who 
went  to  Washington  and,  in  the  early 
seventies,  began  working  on  the  high- 
tech  side  of  the  war  on 
crime.  INSLAW,  the  soft- 
ware company  they  built, 
designed  a  breakthrough 
program  for  use  by  U.S.  at- 
torneys in  administering  the 
crime  war:  it  tracks  cases, 
ranking  their  priorities  and 
helping  allocate  resources  to 
them.  It  put  INSLAW  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  potential 
quarter-billion-dollar  market. 
Then,  the  Hamiltons  claim,  their 
company  became  a  crime  victim.  They 
charge  that  elements  within  the  Justice 
Department — cronies  of  Reagan  attor- 
ney general  Ed  Meese's — plotted  to  sab- 
otage their  contract  with  Justice,  drive 
the  company  into  bankruptcy,  and  steal 
the  valuable  software  for  their  own  prof- 
it. Farfetched  as  that  might  sound,  back 
in  1987  a  federal  bankruptcy  judge  ruled 
definitively  in  favor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  declaring  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  used  "trickery,  fraud,  and 
deceit"  to  misappropriate  the  software 
and  then  tried  to  drive  INSLAW  out  of 
business.  (The  decision,  reversed  on  ap- 
peal, is  now  heading  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  Elliot  Richardson  will  ar- 
gue the  Hamiltons'  case.) 

But  this  victory  was  merely  the  cue 
for  the  real  Kafkaesque  weirdness  to  be- 
gin. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Hamiltons, 
struggling  desperately  to  escape  from 
bankruptcy,  began  to  suspect  there  was 
something  larger  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  that  accounted  for  what  they  saw 
as  a  pattern  of  mysterious  interventions 
and  string  pulling  directed  against  them. 
Then  along  came  a  master  conspiracy 
theorist  who  confirmed  their  darkest  sus- 
picion: That  they  weren't  in  the  world  of 
Kafka  but  that  of  Robert  Ludlum.  That 
the  alleged  theft  of  their  software  by 


Reagan-Meese  Justice  Department  cat's- 
paws  was  actually  a  key  element  in  the 
hottest  new  conspiracy  theory  of  them 
all.  He  told  them  that  their  case  was,  in 
effect,  the  grassy  knoll  of  the  October 
Surprise  plot. 

His  name  is  Michael  Riconosciuto, 
and  he's  the  rogue  scientist  and  self-pro- 
claimed former  covert  operator  who  be- 
came the  Hamiltons'  tutor  and  Danny's 
Svengali.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
person  who  brought  Riconosciuto  to  the 
Hamiltons'  attention  was  a  key  lieuten- 
ant of  conspiracy-cult  leader  Lyndon  La- 
Rouche;  LaRouche  intelligence  reports 
were  also  found  in  Danny's  files.) 

In  May  1990,  according  to  the  Hamil- 
tons' internal  "Memorandum  for  the 
Record"  I  found  in  Danny's  files — a 
memo  which  became  a  road  map  for  Dan- 
ny's fatal  journey — Riconosciuto  gave 
the  Hamiltons  the  following  account: 

That  in  October  1980,  Riconosciuto 
was  serving  as  director  of  research  of  a 
weapons-design  project  operating  out  of 
the  sparsely  populated  Cabazon  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  California  desert 
(there  were  only  twenty-four  Cabazons 
living  there  at  the  time).  That  Bill  Ca- 
sey— then  Reagan-campaign  director, 
later  C.I. A.  head — hired  Riconosciuto 
and  a  Reagan  confidant,  Earl  Brian,  to 
undertake  a  secret  mission  to  Iran. 

Riconosciuto  told  the  Hamiltons  that 
he  "did  the  electronic  funds  transfer"  to 
convey  a  payoff  of  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion to  "certain  elements  in  Iran"  to 
"prevent  a  deal  with  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration to  release  the  American  hos- 
tages prior  to  the  election." 

Riconosciuto  added  that  Brian's  re- 
ward was  a  kind  of  license  to  grab  the 
Hamiltons'  lucrative  software,  with  the 
help  of  Reagan's  Justice  Department 
minions.  Riconosciuto  further  told  the 
Hamiltons  that  he  "saw  documents"  in 
the  law  offices  of  a  former  U.S.  senator 
in  which  the  iNSLAW-related  October 
Surprise  payoff  was  "chiselled  in 
stone."  (Brian  denies  all  these  charges 
and  any  connection  to  the  inslaw  case.) 

Enter  Danny  Casolaro.  In  the  summer 
of  1990,  shortly  after  Riconosciuto  had 
disgorged  the  details  o\  this  story  to  the 
Hamiltons,  Danny  showed  up  in  their 
offices  on  K  Street  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington, expressing  interest  in  doing 
some  kind  of  story  on  the  inslaw  case. 
And  at  some  point  that  summer  the 
Hamiltons  made  available  to  Danny 
their  twelve-page  Riconosciuto  memo 
with  its  profusion  of  suggestive  and  so 

ductive  leads,  its  wealth  of  references 

to    code    names,    cover-ups,    corporate 
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fronts,  cutouts,  and  covert  ops — all  of 
which  show  up  in  the  notes  Danny  left 
behind,  many  of  which  go  far  beyond 
the  October  Surprise. 

The  moment  he  got  his  hands  on  that 
maddening  memo,  with  its  maze  of  illu- 
sion and  reality,  was  the  moment  Dan- 
ny's life  changed  and  he  began  his 
descent  into  the  obsession  that  would 
lead  to  Ins  death.  He  was  slowly,  then 
rapidly,  sucked  into  a  kind  of  covert-ops 
version  of  Dungeons  &  Dragons,  with 
that  memo  as  his  guide  and  Michael  Ri- 
conosciuto  as  his  Dungeon  Master. 

"Stop  it.  Danny.  Just  stop  it!  Get  a 
job.  .lust  let  this  goddamn  story  go. 

— Ann  Klenk 

In  Danny,  Riconosciuto  found  the  per- 
fect audience.  The  spook  and  the  jour- 
nalist have  always  shared  an  affinity: 
each  thriving  in  a  realm  of  secrets  and 
lies,  cover-ups  and  cover  stories,  shar- 
ing the  romance  of  the  covert  mentality, 
with  its  thrilling  sense  of  being  privy  to 
the  secret  heart  of  matters  undreamt  of 
by  the  ordinary,  CNN-watching  citizen. 
And  both  Casolaro  and  Riconosciuto 
were  in  a  similar  position:  lone  opera- 
tives freelancing  on  the  fringe,  longing 
to  be  at  center  stage. 

The  turning  point  in  their  relationship 
came  when  a  dramatic  prediction  Rico- 
nosciuto made  seemed  to  come  true.  In 
February  1991,  he  told  Danny,  a  high- 
ranking  Justice  Department  official  had 
warned  him  not  to  give  a  deposition  to 


Not  many  investigative  reporters 
I  knew  raised  thoroughbred 
Arabians  in  the  heart  of  Virginia 
horse  country.  Danny  did. 


House  Judiciary  Committee  staffers  in- 
vestigating the  INSLAW  controversy  or 
he'd  end  up  in  jail.  Several  weeks  lat- 
er, federal  agents  arrested  Riconosciu- 
to on  charges  of  distributing  speed. 
(Riconosciuto,  who  did  talk  to  Judicia- 
ry Committee  staffers,  insists  the 
chemicals  were  actually  being  used  in 
an  innovative  process  for  refining  plat- 
inum ore;  the  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial has  denied  making  any  threat.)  As 
soon  as  he  got  news  of  the  arrest,  Dan- 
ny hopped  a  jet  and  flew  all  night 
cross-country    to    Tacoma,    where    he 


spent  ten  days  working  as  an  unpaid, 
unofficial  investigator  of  the  Ricono- 
sciuto "frame-up" — and  of  the  endless 
tangled  tales  of  intrigue  and  dirty  tricks 
this  imprisoned  Scheherazade  of  the 
spook  world  had  to  tell. 

"Danny  said  that  when  he  started  out 
he  only  believed  5  percent  of  what  I  was 
saying"  and  doubted  95  percent.  "But 
by  the  end,"  Riconosciuto  boasted  to 
me  from  jail  during  one  of  our  marathon 
conversations,  the  ratio  was  reversed. 

I'd  still  put  his  credibility  at  Dan- 
ny's original  figure  of  5  percent — but 
even  so,  the  5  percent  that  does  check 
out  makes  Riconosciuto  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  characters  I've  en- 
countered in  years  of  debriefing  spook 
types.  If  he's  a  liar,  he's  not  your  ordi- 
nary liar.  He's  extraordinarily  skill- 
ful at  weaving  fact  and  fiction  into  a 
seamless  web  of  seductive  intrigue. 
And  he  did  direct  Danny  down  some 
dark  paths  in  which  he  came  into  contact 
with  some  seriously  dangerous  dudes. 

"These  people  in  the  desert  were 
murdered.  Murder,  dope,  govern- 
ment. That's  dangerous.  Think 
about  it,  Danny." 

— Warning  from 
"Clark  Gable." 

t    was    a    whipsaw,    a    psychological 
whipsaw,  Danny  Casolaro  got  caught 
in.  A  cruel  game  of  paranoid  psych- 
out  played  with  Danny's  head.  The  play- 
ers  batting  him   back   and   forth   were 
Michael  Riconosciuto  and  his  longtime 
shadow-world  nemesis,  the 
man  we'll  call,  for  reasons 
to   be   clear  soon   enough, 
"Clark  Gable." 

But  it  was  no  game,   it 
was  a  long-distance  duel.  In 
fact,  the  only  thing  the  two 
men  agree  on  is  this:  Dan- 
ny's death  was  murder.  And 
each  implies  the  other  may 
well  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 
Let's  look  first  at  Riconosciuto.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  he  told  Danny — 
and  me — about  himself: 

That  he  was  a  child  prodigy  who  de- 
veloped a  powerful  argon-based  laser. 
then  went  to  work  in  the  lab  of  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  scientist  at  Stanford  at 
age  sixteen.  That  his  grandfather  was  a 
top  military  aide  who  worked  with  an 
early  C.I. A.  chief,  General  Walter  Be- 
dell Smith — family  connections,  he 
said,  "opened  a  lot  of  doors  for  me." 

That  from  Stanford  he  went  on  to 
Haight-Ashbury  in  the  sixties,  where  he 


was  responsible  for  an  underground- 
newspaper  spread  in  which,  he  said, 
"we  published  pictures  of  narcotics 
agents,"  including  one  "showing  (an 
agent]  having  sex  with  these  under-age 
girls  that  we  took  from  a  rooftop." 

Ultimately,  Riconosciuto  told  Danny 
and  me,  vengeful  narcs  engineered  his 
"frame-up"  on  charges  of  manufactur- 
ing psychedelic  drugs. 

In  Danny's  notes  I  found  evidence 
that  he'd  checked  out  these  claims,  even 
getting  Riconosciuto's  grades  and  I.Q. 
from  a  parochial  school  he  attended:  the 
I.Q.  was  a  somewhat-less-than-prodigy- 
level  124;  the  story  about  building  the 
argon  laser  is  true.  But  Danny  dug  up 
clips  which  tell  a  somewhat  different 
version  of  the  narc-sex-vengeance 
"frame-up."  They  report  that  Ricono- 
sciuto was  arrested  in  Seattle  in  Septem- 
ber 1972  by  "federal  narcotics  agents 
who  say  they  have  had  the  defendant  un- 
der surveillance  off  and  on  since  1968." 
What  Riconosciuto  said  back  then  at  his 
trial  was  that  sinister  drug  people  tried  to 
force  him  to  make  psychedelic  drugs, 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  didn't  do 
their  bidding.  They'd  already  been  "re- 
sponsible for  14  murders,"  he  told  the 
court. 

That  figure — "14  murders"— rang  a 
bell.  In  my  first  conversation  with  Rico- 
nosciuto, I  was  exploring  some  cryptic 
but  provocative  notes  I'd  found  in  Dan- 
ny's files  about  "biological  warfare" 
projects.  The  notes  made  references  to 
the  possibility  of  manufacturing  "slow- 
acting  brain  viruses"  such  as  "Mad 
Cow  Disease"  which  could  be  slipped 
into  "meat  pies."  (Hey,  I  just  report  the 
facts  here.) 

Riconosciuto  was  reluctant  to  talk 
about  the  germ- warfare  leads.  "It's  a 
real  Dr.  St  range  love  tale,"  he  said. 
"But  it's  obviously  real  enough  that 
anybody  who's  ever  come  near  it  has 
gotten  killed.  And  Danny  was  starting  to 
make  progress." 

When  I  asked  him  to  elaborate  on  the 
germ-warfare  story,  he  uncharacteris- 
tically— or  perhaps  theatrically — 
clammed  up.  "I  really  don't  want  to  be 
the  one  to  say,  you  know,  because  I 
know  of  fourteen  people  that  are  dead 
that  have  tried  to  come  out  publicly  on 
this." 

While  it's  clear  Riconosciuto  has 
a  special  affection  for  the  figure  of 
fourteen  deaths,  that's  only  a  frac 
tion  of  the  mortality  rate  around  him. 
he  said.  "That's  only  on  the  'bio- 
tech,'  '  as  he  called  the  germ-warfare 
stuff.  "There's  almost  fifty  dead  total 
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that  have  been  connected  with  me  in 
one  way  or  another  since  the  early 
eighties." 

While  this  claim  captures  the  paranoid 
flavor  of  conversations  with  Riconosciu- 
to,  it's  deceptive  in  one  sense.  Because, 
while  there  may  not  have  been  fifty,  or 
even  fourteen,  there  were  some  real, 
documentable  murders  happening 
around  him.  particularly  after  he  arrived 
at  the  Cabazon  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
early  eighties  and  became  involved  with 
Clark  Gable  and  "Dr.  John." 

The  whole  Cabazon-reservation  maze 
Danny  was  pursuing  is  further  proof  that 
the  reality  of  the  covert-ops  shadow 
world  will  always  outinvent  the  cliches 
of  a  Tom  Clancy.  It  is  also,  to  my  mind, 
the  strongest  barrier  to  believing  Dan- 


His  investigations  were 
taking  him  into  areas  that  involved 
dangerous  knowledge 
and  dangerous  characters. 


ny's  death  was  a  simple  suicide.  Regard- 
less of  what  money  problems  he  had,  or 
book-proposal  rejections  he  suffered,  he 
was  really  onto  a  story  here. 

Evidence  that  Danny  was  onto  some- 
thing real  can  be  found  in  a  front- 
page, three-part  investigative  series 
in  the  respected  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
that  appeared  three  weeks  after  Danny 
died  and  that  was  inspired  in  part  by  his 
probe  into  the  Cabazon-reservation 
enigma. 

"Just  fifteen  years  ago,"  Chronicle 
reporter  Jonathan  Littman  begins,  "a 
handful  of  Cabazon  Indians  barely 
scratched  out  a  living  on  their  reserva- 
tion in  this  tumbleweed  desert  just  north 
of  the  Salton  Sea,"  near  Indio.  Califor- 
nia. But  since  a  "mystery  man."  Dr. 
John  Nichols,  took  control  of  their  af- 
fairs as  the  "administrator"  of  the  tiny 
tribe,  a  staggering  quarter-billion  dollars 
has  been  poured  into  projects  based  on 
the  reservation. 

What  Nichols  did  was  leverage  the 
one  asset  of  the  woebegone  Cabazon 
band — their  "sovereign  status"  as  a 
quasi-independent  nation,  which  allows 
them  to  build  casinos  and  enter  into  joint 
ventures  with  corporations.  Such  joint 
ventures  are  shielded  to  some  degree 
from  the  usual  legal  and  regulatory  scru- 


tiny, making  the  reservation  extremely 
attractive  to  the  kind  of  enterprise  which 
prefers  to  operate  in  the  shadows.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Nichols  (the  doctorate  is  of  di- 
vinity) seemed  to  have  close  contacts 
with  C.I. A.  and  military-intelligence  op- 
eratives (according  to  the  Chronicle,  he 
would  tell  some  that  he'd  had  a  hand  in 
the  C.I. A.  assassination  attempts  on  Fi- 
del Castro  and  Salvador  Allende).  Con- 
tacts which  attracted  to  the  desolate 
reservation  what  the  Chronicle  called  "a 
maze  of  politicians,  military  officers, 
organized  crime  figures,  intelligence 
agents,  foreign  officials  ranging  from 
Saudi  sheiks  to  Nicaraguan  Contras." 

One  of  the  people  who  materialized  in 
this  maze  is  our  friend  Michael  Ricono- 
sciuto.  He  claimed  he'd  spent  the  years 
since   his   psychedelic-lab 
bust  as  a  government  in- 
former on   the   anti-war 
movement  and  as  a  covert 
C.I. A.  operative  in  South 
America  (where   he   says 
he  first  met  Dr.  Nichols) 
infiltrating  the  liberation- 
theology  movement.  Back 
in  the  States.  Riconosciuto 
then  became  the  "techni- 
cal   adviser"    to   mystery 
man  Dr.  Nichols  on  the  reservation.  Be- 
fore long.  Riconosciuto  says,  he  began 
to  learn  about  some  "horrible  things" 
going  on  out  there. 

This  is  the  labyrinth  Riconosciuto  was 
leading  Danny  into — the  one  he  died  in. 
The  Chronicle  reporter  tells  us  that, 
"just  days  before  his  death."  Danny  Ca- 
solaro  "planned  to  visit  the  Reservation. 
.  .  .  Although  he  did  not  divulge  what 
role  the  Cabazons  may  have  had  in  the 
conspiracy  [he  was  investigating],  Caso- 
laro.  .  .recently  told  this  reporter  that 
one  of  the  titles  he  was  considering  lor 
his  [Octopus]  book  was  Indio." 

It  would  have  been  a  more  accurate 
title.  Indeed,  the  grandiose  "Octopus" 
of  Danny's  maladroit,  overhyped  book 
proposal  was — to  continue  the  piscine 
imagery — a  red  herring.  But  there  was  a 
lowercase  octopus  out  there  in  the  desert 
beyond  Indio. 

Riconosciuto  himself,  the  resident  de- 
mon of  this  labyrinth,  supports  the 
more  modest,  lowercase  characteriza- 
tion of  the  octopus:  "Danny's  theory 
was  different"  from  the  typical  mega- 
conspiracy  theory,  he  told  me.  "Danny 
was  dealing  with  real  people  and  real 
crimes." 

One  of  the  crimes  was  murder.  Sever- 
al murders,  all  unsolved.  One  victim 
was  Michael   Riconosciuto's   "business 


partner,"  a  man  named  Paul  Morasca, 
whom  he  candidly  describes  as  a  money 
launderer.  Morasca  was  found  hog-tied 
and  asphyxiated  in  a  San  Francisco 
apartment.  One  of  the  initial  suspects  in 
the  murder  was  Michael  Riconosciuto 
himself,  and  he  says  the  accusation 
shocked — shocked — him.  and  motivated 
him  to  spill  the  beans  on  all  the  dirty 
deeds  done  on  the  reservation. 

He  claims  he  was  responsible  for  pin- 
ning a  "solicitation  of  murder"  charge 
on  Dr.  Nichols  for  trying  to  hire  a  hit 
man  to  kill  some  casino  associates  on  the 
reservation.  (Nichols  pleaded  no  contest 
and  served  sixteen  months'  jail  time  on 
the  charge.)  A  Cabazon  spokesman  has 
said.  "There's  nothing  sinister  going  on 
at  the  reservation.  It's  just  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation." 

Anyway,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
film  noir  intrigue  out  there  in  the  sterile 
desert  flats  that  Riconosciuto  first  en- 
countered the  man  who  would  become 
his  partner,  his  target,  his  obsession, 
and,  ultimately,  the  second  pole  of  Dan- 
ny's Octopus  investigation:  the  man 
we're  calling  Clark  Gable. 

We're  calling  him  Gable  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  because  those  among  Dan- 
ny's friends  who  met  this  mysterious 
figure  when  he  flew  into  D.C.,  to  warn 
Danny  his  life  was  in  danger,  invariably 
describe  him  as  "looking  just  like  Clark 
Gable,  only  without  the  big  ears,"  and, 
second,  because  his  real  name  is  Robert 
Booth  Nichols,  and  there  already  is  a 
Nichols  (Dr.  John,  no  relation)  in  this 
story. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Ricono- 
sciuto and  Gable  met  are  in  dispute.  But 
it  seems  that  for  a  time  they  planned 
some  R&D  ventures  for  high-tech  hard- 
ware behind  the  shield  of  the  Cabazons' 
sovereign  status.  Gable  admits  to  be- 
ing the  head  of  a  holding  company, 
one  of  whose  subsidiaries  has  licenses 
on  the  prototype  for  an  automatic  weap- 
on. But  he  won't  say  much  more  about 
his  business.  When  I  finally  reached  him 
at  a  California  number  I'd  found  in  Dan- 
ny's notes,  he  denied  any  involvement 
in  improper  activities.  He  told  me  his 
falling-out  with  Riconosciuto  began  at 
the  reservation  when  he  caught  the  self- 
styled  scientist  in  "lies"  about  his  eso 
teric  inventions.  He  blames  Riconosciu- 
to and  others  who  have  been  "Michael* 
i/cd"  for  peddling  dark  tales  about  him. 
He  hedged  when  I  asked  him  about  inlel 
ligence-world  connections.  "I  have  been 
involved  in  sensitive  activities  That's 
the  only  way  I  can  describe  it."  he  said 
And   while   lie   denied    being   in   the 
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C.I. A.,  he  said  he'd  "been  involved 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  tell  me  they  are 
in  the  C.I. A.,  although  I  have  no  way  of 
substantiating  it." 

What  is  certain  is  that  Michael  Rico- 
nosciuto  has  it  in  for  Gable,  and  that  he 
began  pointing  Danny  in  Gable's  direc- 
tion, filling  his  head  with  allegations  of 
Gable's  sinister,  international  covert- 
world  connections.  Indeed,  he  began  to 


seemed  to  have  little  business  other 
than  to  spend  time  with  Danny  Casolaro. 

The  friend,  a  well-connected  player  in 
Pacific  Rim  politics  who  requested  that 
his  name  be  withheld,  said  Gable  was 
"very  slick,  very  civilized-appearing. 
Danny  used  to  say  he  had  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman,  but  underneath  he  was  a 
thug." 

The  friend  recalls  Gable  "doing  that 


paint  a  picture  of  Gable  that  linked  him      thing  that  guys  do  on  barstools  the  world 


to  very  big,  very  dangerous  organized- 
crime  syndicates,  including  the  feared 
Japanese  Yakuza  and  the  fearsome 
Gambino  crime  family  of  John  Gotti. 
That  linked  him  in  addition  to  various 
C.I. A.  and  British  intelligence  plots,  be- 
cause Gable  was  the  friend  of  a  legen- 
dary Bond-ish  Brit  known  as  "Double 
Deuce."  (Are  you  beginning  to  get  a 
feel  for  the  texture  of  Danny  Casolaro's 
world  by  now?) 

In  fact,  Riconosciuto  attempted  to 
convince  Danny,  with  some  success  for 
a  while,  that  this  man  Gable  was  the  key 
to  what  Danny  was  starting  to  call  the 
Octopus. 

According  to  an  ex-F.B.I.  man  who 


If  they  ever  make  a  movie  of 
the  inslaw  suit  it  could  be  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Go  to  Washington 
and  Meet  Franz  Kafka. 


was  a  source  for  Danny  in  his  final 
weeks,  Danny  began  rashly  and  unwise- 
ly calling  Gable  himself  about  these  alle- 
gations. "Danny  began  getting  into 
areas  that  were  dangerous,  very  danger- 
ous," the  ex-F.B.I.  guy  told  me.  "This 
is  dangerous  work.  He  was  warned.  You 
know.  Gable  warned  him." 

A  VISIT  FROM  CLARK  GABLE 

I  have  the  details  of  the  strange  encoun- 
ters between  Danny  and  Gable  from 
three  different  sources,  none  of  whom 
was  eager  to  be  the  sole  source. 

Because  all  recalled  them  as  chill- 
ing. The  exotic  quality  of  those  meet- 
ings is  captured  by  one  of  Danny's 
friends,  who  had  lunch  with  Danny  and 
Clark  Gable.  Gable  had  flown  into 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  a  weekend 
about  a  month  before  Danny's  death, 
was  staying  at  the  top-bracket  Four 
Seasons   Hotel    in   Georgetown,    and 


over.  He  looks  at  you  with  that  wink 
and  says,  'You  know,  I'm  not  in  the 
C.I. A.'  " 

When  the  three  of  them  finally  sat 
down  to  lunch  at  Clyde's  in  Tyson's 
Corner,  the  friend  says,  Gable  promptly 
informed  them  he'd  "just  taped  a  radio 
broadcast  as  the  incoming  minister  of 
state  security  in  Dominica,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  coup  that  'some  bimbo  in  the 
C.I. A.'  was  asking  him  about.  But  he 
was  actually  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
'bimbo.'  "    (The   island  of  Dominica, 
which  figures  heavily  in  Danny's  notes, 
is  an  impoverished  flyspeck  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean that  has  been  characterized  as 
"the  Third  World's  Third  World."  Ga- 
ble says  he  was  asked  by 
the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  on  the  island  if 
he'd  become   security 
minister,  should  an  elec- 
tion bring  it  to  power;  he 
says  he  cleared  this  with 
the  State  and  Justice  de- 
partments.   He  also  de- 
nies  any   C.I. A.    coup 
plot  and  says  the  broad- 
cast was  an   interview 
about  economic  development.) 

Danny's  friend  says  he  "never  wit- 
nessed a  performance"  like  the  one  that 
ensued.  "[Gable]  had  this  story  that  they 
were  going  to  turn  Dominica  into  a 
C.I. A.  base,  had  plans  for  a  desalination 
program,  and  pulled  out  this  design 
drawn  by  a  French  architect  of  a  dome 
the  size  of  Texas  Stadium  that  was  half 
underwater.  Really,  the  whole  thing  re- 
minded me  of  Ernst  Stavro  Blofeld  |the 
Bond  villain].  I  mean,  good  Lord,  you 
could  just  see  James  Bond  swimming 
out  there  with  a  babe.  I  excused  myself 
at  this  point.  I  really  didn't  want  to  hear 
anything  more  after  seeing  Blofeld's  un- 
derwater lair." 

"Did  he  come  across  as  a  con  man?" 
I  asked  Danny's  friend. 

"It's  funny,"  he  said.  "It  was  like  he 
was  real  slick,  really  like  Clark  Gable, 
and  there  were  nuggets  of  truth.  The  guy 
just  oozes  intrigue."  (Gable  told  me  he 
was  exploring  plans  for  exploiting  the 


island's  heavy  rainfall  to  export  purified 
water,  and  denies  anything  improper 
about  it.) 

Then,  the  friend  says,  Danny  showed 
him  a  side  of  Gable  he  didn't  want  to 
know  about. 

"After  lunch  Danny  pulls  me  aside 
and  pulls  out  this  purported  F.B.I,  wire- 
tap summary  on  [Gable],  and  it  showed 
hew  [Gable]  is  connected.  It  linked  him 
to  the  Yakuza  and  to  the  Gambinos  as  a 
money  launderer.  And  that  widened  my 
eyes.  I  said,  'Danny,  I'm  gonna  take 
you  out  back  and  whip  your  ass!  You 
just  put  me  in  a  meeting  with  this  man 
and  didn't  tell  me  what  the  hell — why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before?'  And  Danny 
was  kind  of,  'Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  want- 
ed to  see  how  [Gable]  would  react.'  In 
other  words,  he  gaffed  me  with  a  hook 
and  tossed  me  in  the  water  to  see  if  the 
Octopus  would  move!" 

Gable  says  the  suggestion  that  he's  in- 
volved with  the  Yakuza  and  the  Gam- 
binos is  "totally  false."  It's  "absolutely 
ridiculous"  to  link  him  to  "the  Gambia 
family,"  he  told  me,  conspicuously  mis- 
pronouncing the  name.  He  traces  the 
trouble  to  an  F.B.I,  misunderstanding  of 
his  screenplay  career.  He  says  he  was 
introduced  to  a  high-level  executive  of 
MCA  several  years  ago  at  a  coffee  shop. 
When  the  MCA  man  encouraged  him  to 
turn  some  tales  he'd  told  him  into 
screenplays,  they  became  friends  and, 
briefly,  business  associates.  Unknown  to 
him,  the  MCA  man  was  the  subject  of  a 
full-court-press  F.B.I,  investigation  for 
being  a  key  organized-crime  link  to  the 
entertainment  industry.  And  so.  Gable 
says,  his  voice  was  picked  up  by  taps  on 
the  MCA  man's  phone.  The  bureau  mis- 
interpreted their  conversations  as  con- 
taining code  words  for  illegal  activities, 
turned  around,  targeted  him,  and  slan- 
dered him  to  his  business  associates.  In 
fact,  Gable's  company  is  suing  an  F.B.I, 
man  for  libel  and  slander.  He  says  that 
the  wiretap  summary  was  part  of  the 
F.B.I,  man's  affidavit  in  the  Gable  slan- 
der suit. 

In  addition  to  the  dispute  over  the 
wiretap  affidavit,  there's  also  a  dispute 
over  the  nature  of  the  warning  Gable 
gave  Danny.  Riconosciuto,  who  wasn't 
there,  tries  to  portray  it  as  a  personal 
threat  from  Gable.  But  others  recall  that 
it  was  (iable  warning  Danny  against 
Riconosciuto. 

Danny's  girlfriend  Wendy  Weaver, 
for  instance,  spent  a  long,  strange  eve- 
ning with  Danny  ami  (iable  and  has  an 
indelible  memory  of  the  warning 

"It  was  a  weird  night,  so  weird,"  she 
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recalls.  "We  met  at  the  Four  Seasons 
| bar].  He  was  pretty  well  lit  when  we 
got  there.  He  was  very  charming,  very 
handsome.  When  I  tried  to  find  out  who 
he  really  was,  he  really  didn't  give  me 
an  answer.  He  just  started  these  warn- 
ings. ...  He  kept  saying,  'You  don't 
know  how  bad  this  guy  Riconosciuto  is. 
Tell  Danny  to  stay  away.'  He  said, 
'Riconosciuto — he  might  not  get  you  to- 
day, he  might  not  get  you  next  month. 
He  might  get  you  two  years  from  now. 
If  you  say  anything  against  him  he  will 
kill  you.'  " 

He  repeated  it  several  times,  Wendy 
says.  "At  least  five  times." 

Later  in  the  evening,  Wendy  reports, 
there  was  a  heated  altercation  with  "this 


The  only  thing  his  two  chief 
sources  agree  on  is  this: 
Danny  was  murdered.  And  each 
implies  the  other  may  well 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


was  calling  the  Hamiltons,  asking  if 
anybody  had  heard  from  Danny.  And  I 
was  frantic." 

MAD  COW  DISEASE 
AND  A  BLAZE  OF  GLORY 


Asian-looking  guy,  who  apparently  in- 
sulted me  in  some  way.  And  Danny  was 
scared.  After  we  got  rid  of  [Gable], 
Danny  goes,  'Wendy,  this  guy  is  scary." 
That's  the  first  I  heard  him  say  that." 

While  Gable  was  trying  to  warn  Dan- 
ny about  Riconosciuto,  Riconosciuto, 
for  his  part,  was  desperately  trying  to 
warn  Danny  about  Gable.  Or  so  he  says. 
"I  was  absolutely  frantic  trying  to  warn 
him,"  Riconosciuto  told  me. 

It  was  Danny's  habit  of  "bouncing" 
Riconosciuto's  stories  off  Gable  that  put 
him  in  penl,  Riconosciuto  says.  One  of 
the  things  he  was  supposedly  "bounc- 
ing" involved  what  Riconosciuto  said 
was  a  major  heroin-related  sting.  (Gable 
denies  any  involvement  in  drug  traffic. 
"I  hate  narcotics,"  he  told  me.)  Another 
involved  Riconosciuto's  claims  about  an 
effort  by  the  Cali  cocaine  cartel  to  derail 
the  extradition  of  an  alleged  Colombian 
kingpin  called  Gilberto. 

Gable  just  "went  ballistic,"  Ricono- 
sciuto says,  when  Danny  bounced  this 
Gilberto  matter  off  him.  ' '  But  by  the  time 
I  heard  about  it,  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do,  you  know,  except  to  warn  Danny. 

"And  I  called  from  that  day  on — it  was 
on  a  late  Monday — Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, all  the  way  through  the  weekend 
when  they  found  Danny.  Every  day  I 


hat  was  going  on  in  Danny's  head 
as  he  was  being  whipsawed  be- 
tween these  two  shadowy  operators 
and  their  death  warnings? 

There  was  one  point  in  my  immersion 
in  Danny's  mental  world  when  I  felt  a 
flash — a  brief,  chilling,  but  illuminating 
flash  of  what  it  must  have  been  like  for 
him  when  he  got  in  too  deep.  It  came  in 
the  course  of  a  phone  conversation  I  had 
with  Ann  Klenk,  who  was  not  only  one  of 
Danny's  oldest  and  closest 
friends  but  also  the  one  whose 
skeptical  perspective  on  his  ob- 
session I'd  come  to  rely  upon. 
She  was  telling  me  of  her 
surprise  and  puzzlement  over 
something  she'd  just  learned: 
that  not  long  before  his  death 
Danny  had  approached  a  nurse 
he  knew  and  questioned  her 
closely  about  the  symptoms  of 
multiple    sclerosis    and    brain 
diseases. 

This  was  particularly  perti- 
nent to  the  murder-or-suicide  question, 
because  an  autopsy  examination  of  Dan- 
ny's brain  revealed  possible  symptoms 
of  M.S.  Initially,  his  friends  and  family 
had  dismissed  this  as  irrelevant — it 
couldn't  be  a  motive  for  suicide,  be- 
cause Danny  had  never  complained  of 
symptoms  or,  to  their  knowledge, 
known  of  the  disease. 

Then  I  mentioned  to  Ann  the  cryptic 
notes  I'd  found  in  Danny's  files:  on 
germ  warfare,  on  slow-acting  brain  vi- 
ruses like  Mad  Cow  Disease,  about  tar- 
geting people  with  them  by  slipping 
them  into  meat  pies. 

That's  when  it  struck  me.  "Oh, 
God,"  I  said  to  Ann,  "Danny's  asking  a 
nurse  about  brain  disease — maybe  he 
thought  he'd  been  targeted." 

Had  he  gone  that  far,  or  was  /  now  too 
far  gone  down  the  road  to  paranoia  that 
he'd  traveled? 

A  few  days  later,  I  happened  to  men- 
tion the  report  of  Danny's  seeking  infor- 
mation about  brain-disease  symptoms  to 
Michael  Riconosciuto.  Who  promptly 
said,  "Oh,  yes.  He,  uh,  was  concerned. 
And  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  had 
such  an  obsession  [with  this  story].  Be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  been  hit  by  these 
people." 

"Hit  by  them?" 


"He  confided  this  to  me  to  try  to  get 
me  to  talk  further"  about  biological- 
warfare  projects  he'd  discovered,  Rico- 
nosciuto explained.  He'd  been  warning 
Danny  that  he  wasn't  appreciating  the 
danger  his  investigation  was  exposing 
him  to.  "I  told  him,  'You  can't  envision 
your  own  death.  Why  would  you  want  to 
do  this  [kind  of  reporting]?'  And  he  final- 
ly came  out  and  said,  'I'm  going  to  die 
anyway  and ...  I  want  to  go  out  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  and  take  them  with  me.' 

What  did  he  mean,  he  was  going  to 
die  anyway?  I  asked  Riconosciuto. 

"He  suspected  that  he  had  been,  you 
know... a  source  told  him  that  he, 
among  others,  had  been  targeted  with 
this  sort  of  [slow-acting  virus]  thing." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Rico- 
nosciuto. "I  told  Danny,  'Look,  the 
paranoia  will  consume  you.  You  need 
to  go  and  get  tests.'  And  Danny  went 
and  got  tests  and  they  were  inconclu- 
sive. Now,  what  he  probably  had  was 
the  genesis  of  a  naturally  occurring 
ailment." 

The  paranoia  will  consume  you.  This 
exchange  marks  the  moment  when  Dan- 
ny's conspiracy-obsessed  imagination 
surpassed  even  that  of  his  most  inventive 
source.  In  fact,  the  definition  of  true 
paranoia  might  be  the  point  where  Mi- 
chael Riconosciuto  says  you're  too  para- 
noid for  him. 

And  yet,  there's  something  in  Dan- 
ny's reported  remark  that  caught  my  at- 
tention: Riconosciuto's  recollection  of 
Danny's  saying,  /  want  to  go  out  in  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Certainly,  as  it  turned  out,  Danny 
went  out  in  a  blaze  of  publicity.  The  net- 
works, the  magazines,  the  mainstream 
reporters  who  had  given  him  the  brush- 
off  in  the  weeks  before  he  died,  gave 
him  star  treatment  as  a  corpse.  ABC's 
Nightline  and  CNN  assigned  sWAT-team 
investigative  squads  to  follow  the  leads 
in  his  notes.  He  couldn't  have  had  it  bet- 
ter if  it  had  been  scripted. 

Could  he  have  scripted  it? 

More  than  anything,  it's  the  conspicu- 
ous theatricality  of  Danny's  behavior  in 
the  last  ten  days  of  his  life — when  he 
suddenly  went  into  his  "I've  cracked  the 
whole  case"  mode — that  led  me  to  re- 
luctantly revive  consideration  of  what 
might  be  called  "the  Gatsby  scenario": 
that  his  death  was  a  final  act  of  self- 
creation. 

What  ultimately  led  me  back  to  the 
Gatsby  scenario  was  the  inadequacy  of 
both  the  case  for  murder  and  the  case  for 
simple  suicide. 

One  can  certainly  understand  why  al- 
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investigation 


most  every  one  of  Danny's  friends  and 
family  leans  toward  the  murder  theory. 
(His  mother's  first  reaction  when  she 
heard  the  news:  "They've  killed  him!") 
They  knew  he'd  been  getting  warn- 
ings. They  knew  he'd  been  getting 
threatening  phone  calls.  On  the  Monday 
before  the  Saturday  he  died,  he  told  his 
brother,  "I'm  getting  these  strange 
phone  calls  saying,  'You're  gonna 
die.'  "  Also  that  week,  shortly  before 
he  left  on  the  fatal  journey  to  that  West 
Virginia  motel,  the  neighbor  who  looked 
after  his  house  reported  answering  Dan- 
ny's phone  and  hearing  a  voice  saying, 
"You're  dead."  She  reports  a  similar 
"You're  dead,  you  son  of  a  bitch"  call 
hours  after  his  body  was  found — which 
rules  out  Danny  himself  as  a  possible 
source  of  the  alleged  threats  against  him. 

And  then  there  was  the  unmistakably 
clear — at  least  on  the  surface — prophe- 
cy to  his  brother:  If  anything  happens  to 
me  it  won't  be  an  accident. 

With  admirable  dedication,  Danny's 
younger  brother  Dr.  Tony  Casolaro  has 
made  it  his  mission  to  ensure  that  if 
there  is  any  truth  to  this  he  will  make 
certain  it  gets  out.  Which  has  resulted  in 
this  soft-spoken,  reserved  specialist  in 
pulmonary  medicine — quite  the  opposite 
of  the  extroverted,  gung  ho  party  dude 
Danny  was — plunging  into  his  dead 
brother's  world. 

He's  talked  to  Clark  Gable.  He's  even 
taken  collect  calls  from  Michael  Ricono- 
sciuto  in  which  Danny's  jailbird  Svenga- 
li  spun  out  his  "fentanyl"  theory:  that 
Danny  was  immobilized  by  the  powerful 
synthetic  heroin-like  drug  fentanyl,  and 
then,  in  a  state  of  compliant,  semi-para- 
lyzed alertness,  was  forced  to  cut  his 
own  wrists. 

After  spending  weeks  on  his  brother's 
case,  Tony  Casolaro  is  torn.  He  can't 
believe  it's  suicide,  because  his  brother 
was  so  excited  and  upbeat  about  his  inves- 
tigation on  that  last  Monday  he  saw  him. 

Tony  is  also  troubled  by  a  number  of 
facts.  Papers  and  files  Danny  had  been 
seen  with  up  in  West  Virginia  were 
missing  from  his  motel  room.  Stolen  by 
his  murderers?  (Of  course,  if  Danny 
wanted  to  create  doubt  he  could  have 
made  a  point  of  "disappearing"  the  pa- 
pers before  killing  himself.)  Then  there 
are  the  still-unexplained  phone  calls 
from  people  who  seemed  familiar  with 
the  implications  of  Danny's  death  before 
even  the  police  knew.  There  was  the 
hasty  embalming,  the  cursory  look  at  the 
death  scene  by  the  cops,  who  made  an 
initial  judgment  of  suicide.  (The  reinvig- 
orated    Martinsburg.  police    investigl 
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lion — ongoing  as  of  this  writing — has 
been  far  more  thorough,  but  perhaps  too 
late.) 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  Tony  knows 
the  aetual  scenario  for  murder  is  "kind 
of  Tom  Clancy-ish  . " 

"The  way  I  envision  it  could  have 
happened,"  Tony  told  me  over  dinner 
one  night  in  downtown  Washington, 
D.C.,  "someone  stands  over  him  and 
says,  'You  write  this  suicide  note  or  my 
partner  who's  standing  with  your  son 
will,  you  know.  |kill  your  son].'  And 
Danny  would  just  go,  'Fine.' 

Danny  was  a  big,  tough  guy,  a  boxer, 
fearless,  Tony  says.  But  if  he  felt  his 
son's  life  was  being  threatened,  "he 
wouldn't  be  someone  who  would  resist 
that  kind  of  pressure." 

Having  written  the  suicide  note,  this 
murder  scenario  goes,  Danny  would 
then  have  run  the  bath,  gotten  un- 
dressed, gotten  in,  and  started  carving 
up  his  wrists  with  the  blade  his  captors 
provided  him. 

The  reason  his  friends  and  family,  all 
solid-citizen  types,  could  believe  in  such 
a  farfetched  scenario  is  precisely  that 


Riconosciuto  was  reluctant  to  talk 
about  the  germ-warfare  leads. 
"Anybody  who's  ever  come  near  it 
has  gotten  killed." 


Danny  made  such  a  big  point  of  telling 
each  of  them  in  the  week  before  his 
death  that  he  was  on  the  verge — or  over 
the  verge — of  the  big  breakthrough  he'd 
been  looking  for.  That  he  was  about  to 
go  to  West  Virginia  to  "wrap  it  up,"  to 
get  the  final  piece  of  the  puzzle,  to  nail  it 
once  and  for  all.  He  told  one  friend  he 
was  going  to  West  Virginia  "to  meet  the 
head  of  the  Octopus."  He  told  another 
he  was  going  to  West  Virginia  to  "bring 
back  the  head  of  the  Octopus." 

The  exact  nature  of  the  breakthrough 
he  was  trumpeting  seemed  to  vary.  He 
told  three  people  he  had  finally  solved 
the  whole  insanely  complicated  inslaw 
mystery.  He  gave  two  other  friends  the 
impression  that  he'd  gotten  the  goods  on 
the  October  Surprise  case  and  linked  it 
to  B.C. C.I.  He  told  a  source  he  met  in 
West  Virginia  that  he'd  just  "gotten 
enough  information  on  B.C. C.I.  to  hang 
Clark  Clifford."  He  went  through  an 
elaborate  charade  with  the  two  friends 


— showing  them  a  key  document  that  he 
said  tied  it  all  up.  The  document  was  a 
photocopy  of  a  $4  million  check  signed 
by  Adnan  Khashoggi,  the  Saudi  arms 
dealer  who's  been  linked  to  Iran-contra. 
The  check,  copies  of  which  I  found  in 
his  files,  is  made  out  to  Manucher  Ghor- 
banifar,  the  shadowy  Iranian  exile  arms 
dealer  who  played  a  mysterious  role  in 
the  Iran-contra  deal. 

"He  was  really  excited  when  he  got 
that,"  Danny's  friend  Ben  Mason  told 
me.  "It  was  like,  'This  is  it!' 

Was  this  the  magic  document/smok- 
ing gun  of  the  whole  October  Surprise/ 
B  C .  C .  I  ./Iran-contra  mega-conspiracy? 
That's  what  Danny  implied  to  his 
friends.  Mason,  a  musician  who  wrote 
songs  with  Danny,  is  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  discovery  of  the  check 
was  a  scoop,  a  Danny  Casolaro  exclu- 
sive. But,  as  it  turns  out,  the  check  had 
been  made  public  by  the  congressional 
Iran-contra  committee  in  1987  and  was 
well  known  to  reporters  in  the  field. 

Ben  Mason  says  that  the  real  bomb- 
shell significance  of  the  check  is  in  its 
link  to  another  document  Danny  showed 
him  on  the  eve  of  his  West 
Virginia  trip:   a  passport 
photo  of  an  Iraqi   named 
Hassan  Ibrahim,  a  reputed 
arms  dealer.   There   are 
those  who  say  that  it  was 
Ibrahim  whom  Danny  was 
going  to  meet  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  it  was  most 
likely  Ibrahim  who  was  the 
mysterious  "Middle  East- 
ern-looking man"   Danny 
was  seen  with  in  the  bar  of  the  Sheraton 
Martinsburg  the  day  before  he  died.  But 
thus  far  nothing  solid  has  turned  up  to 
suggest  the  whole  magic  "Missing  Link 
check"  act  was  anything  other  than  a 
creative  leap  of  speculation  by  Danny — 
if  not  a  deliberate  charade. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  Danny 
was  a  novelist.  And  that  he'd  spoken  to 
a  number  of  his  friends  about  possibly 
telling  the  whole  Cabazon-Octopus  story 
as  a  novel.  His  theatrical  "I  cracked  the 
case"  declarations  in  that  final  week 
suggest  the  thriller-novelist  imagination 
at  work,  setting  the  stage  for  the  obliga- 
tory mysterious  murder  essential  to  ev- 
ery spy  thriller — in  this  case,  his  own. 


T 


he  timing  for  all  this  is  notable.  The 
sudden  flurry  of  melodramatic  "I 
cracked  the  case"  calls  began  at  the 
end  of  July,  shortly  after  Danny's  nonfic- 
tion-Octopus-book  proposal  was  rejected 
by  the  first  mainstream  publisher  he  sent  it 


to,  Little,  Brown.  One  friend  Danny 
called  that  final  week  remembers  him 
"planting  the  seeds"  earlier  that  summer. 
"Danny  began  telling  me  about  these 
death  threats  he  was  getting  on  his  an- 
swering machine,"  the  friend  says.  "And 
I  said,  'Look,  Danny,  the  telephone  com- 
pany can  find  ways  to  trace  these  calls.' 
And  he  got  very  embarrassed." 
•Meaning  he  faked  it?  I  ask. 

"Right."  This  friend's  theory  is  that 
Danny  knew  he  was  suffering  from 
some  progressive  debility,  like  M.S. — 
there'd  been  several  "accidents"  in- 
volving Danny's  muscle  coordination. 
That  Danny  knew  he  wouldn't  or 
couldn't  ever  get  his  book  written,  in 
part  because  he  wasn't  sure  what  he  real- 
ly had.  "What  he  did  is  throw  a  whole 
issue  up  against  the  wall  so  that  it  would 
be  sorted  out  in  some  fashion."  The 
friend  believes  that  if  Danny  staged  his 
death  to  look  like  murder,  it  would  be 
"tragic,"  but  also  a  "very  wild,  coura- 
geous," desperate  attempt  to  get  the 
truth  out. 

Then  why  leave  a  suicide  note?  Ann 
Klenk  asked.  It's  a  cogent  objection.  If 
he'd  left  no  note,  or,  she  suggests,  if 
he'd  driven  his  car  off  a  cliff,  or  jumped 
off  a  building,  then  people  would  be 
more  likely  to  speculate  he'd  been  run 
off  the  road  like  Karen  Silkwood,  or 
he'd  been  pushed  off  the  building  he 
"jumped"  from.  She  thinks  if  it  was 
suicide  it  may  well  have  been  because 
"Danny  finally  found  it  all  a  crock," 
because  the  whole  thing  was  "La- 
Rouche  sickthink,  doublethink,"  and 
disinformation. 

Some,  however,  cite  the  note  itself  as 
a  clue  to  the  murder.  The  note  read,  "To 
those  who  I  love  the  most:  Please  for- 
give me  for  the  worst  possible  thing  I 
could  have  done.  Most  of  all  I'm  sorry 
to  my  son.  I  know  deep  down  inside  that 
God  will  let  me  in." 

Several  of  Danny's  friends  have  told 
me  emphatically  that  that  last  line — 
"God  will  let  me  in" — is  the  tip-off. 
That  Danny,  a  Catholic,  knew  that  sui- 
cides could  not  be  "let  in"  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  And  that  by  including 
that  line,  by  saying  he  would  be  "let 
in,"  he  was  signaling — under  the  noses, 
or  under  the  guns,  of  his  captors — that 
his  death  was  not  suicide. 

Perhaps.  But  the  best  response  to  Ann 
Klenk's  contention  that  he  wouldn't 
have  left  a  suicide  note  if  he  had  wanted 
people  to  think  he'd  been  murdered  is. 
well.  .  .the  aetual  reaction  to  his  death. 
A  VICTIM  Of-  "nil  OCTOPUS"?  asked 
Newsweek  in  a   full-page   takeout,    nil 
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MAN  who  knew  too  MUCH?  asked  Time. 
CLOUDED  IN  MYSTERY,  People  said  dark- 
ly two  months  after  his  death. 

And  that's  only  the  mainstream  me- 
dia. Among  the  conspiracy  theorists  it's 
already  an  article  of  faith  that  Danny 
was  assassinated.  "A  government-sanc- 
tioned hit,"  declares  Virginia  McCul- 
lough,  a  California-based  October  Sur- 
prise-conspiracy specialist  who  ex- 
changed notes  with  Danny  before  he 
died.  She  says  Danny  was  just  the  latest 
of  several  reporters  murdered  because  of 
their  October  Surprise  investigations — 
all  "government  hits."  Riconosciuto 
has  added  Danny's  body  to  the  fifty  he 
says  were  murdered  because  of  their 
proximity  to  him  and  his  schemes.  Dan- 
ny's missing  files  have  already  begun  to 


Several  of  Danny's  friends  have 
told  me  emphatically  that  the  last  line 
of  his  suicide  note  is  the  tip-off. 


assume  the  all-purpose,  prove-anything 
status  of  such  other  totems  of  conspiracy 
theory  as  the  eighteen-minute  gap  on  the 
Watergate  tapes,  the  stolen  papers  of 
Howard  Hughes,  and  the  missing  diary 
of  Mary  Meyer  (the  murdered  J.F.K. 
mistress). 

And  Danny  himself — the  reality  of 
who  he  was  and  what  he  was  really  after — 
has  begun  to  be  subsumed  by  his  enshrine- 
ment  in  the  rolls  of  the  martyrs  to  the  great 
Octopoidal  conspiracy  in  the  sky. 

That  evening,  in  my  room  at  the  Sher- 
aton Martinsburg,  I  climbed  out  of 
the  bathtub.  You  stare  too  long  at 
that  cottage-cheese  ceiling  and  you  be- 
gin to  see  patterns  coalescing  in  the 
pockmarked  surface. 

I  sat  down  at  the  functional  desk,  try- 
ing to  ignore  the  heavy-handed  irony  of 
the  hotel's  promotional  card  in  front  of 
me.  It  showed  a  picture  of  a  knotted 
rope  being  stretched  taut  between  two 
fists.  This  trip  probably  has  you  tied  up 
in  knots.  .  .  .  If  you're  at  the  end  of  your 
rope,  give  us  a  call.  It  was  an  ad  for  the 
hotel's  massage  service. 

I  tried  to  imagine  Danny  Casolaro  at 
the  end  of  his  rope,  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  by  his  two  sources,  star- 
ing at  that  knotted  cord. 

For  about  the  tenth  time  in  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  I  opened  up  Danny's 
last  surviving  notebook,  one  of  those 
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cheap  composition  notebooks  with  a 
speckled  black-and-white  cover.  On  the 
inside  cover  was  a  date:  August  6,  four 
days  before  Danny  died.  Wendy  Weaver 
had  just  located  it  and  supplied  it  to  me, 
along  with  ten  loose  pages  of  notes 
which  had  not  previously  surfaced. 

The  notebook  itself  had  only  one  page 
written  on  by  Danny.  There  was  only 
one  substantive  note: 
Bill  Hamilton  Aug.  6 
M.R.  .  .  .  also  brought  up  Gilberto. 
This  is  an  apparent  reference  to  the 
alleged  Cali-coke-cartel   kingpin  who 
figured  in  the  last  murky  Michael  Ri- 
conosciuto quest  Danny  was  pursuing. 
What  caught  my  attention  were  the 
two  names  and  phone  numbers  on  that 
page,  above  the  note,  under  the  heading 
"To  Call." 

One  name  was 
"Jonathan,"  appar- 
ently Jonathan  Beaty, 
the  reporter  who 
broke  Time  maga- 
zine's story  on  al- 
leged B.C. C.I.  hit 
squads. 

The  other  was 
"Ron."  Followed  by  my  phone  number. 
He  didn't  call,  but  I  suspect  that  if 
he'd  reached  me  in  the  forty-eight  hours 
before  he  left  for  Martinsburg  he  might 
well  have  told  me  some  version  of  the 
"I  finally  cracked  the  case"  riff.  And  I 
suppose  if  I'd  heard  it,  it  would  have 
had  the  same  effect  on  me:  I  would  have 
been  far  more  predisposed  to  believe  the 
murder  theory. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate,  even 
compelling  reason  to  pursue  every  piece 
of  missing  evidence,  every  discrepancy, 
every  unexplained  circumstance  sur- 
rounding Danny's  death — the  reason 
Jack  Anderson,  dean  of  investigative 
columnists  (who  believes  it's  likely  that 
Danny  was  murdered),  gave:  "Anytime 
a  reporter  is  found  dead  while  covering  a 
story,  it's  a  threat  to  all  of  us  until  the 
truth  comes  out."  I  don't  think  we 
should  close  the  book  on  Danny  Caso- 
laro until  we  rule  out  the  murder  theory. 
Just  as  maybe  a  disturbing  5  percent  of 
what  Michael  Riconosciuto  says  is  cred- 
ible, I'd  say  there's  still  a  disturbing  5 
percent  chance  that  Danny  Casolaro  was 
murdered. 

But  I  do  have  my  own  theory  about 
what  really  killed  Danny  Casolaro.  And 
the  larger  lesson  his  death  has  for  us. 

I  believe  that,  in  a  sense,  Danny  was 
correct  when  he  worried  he  might  have 
been  "targeted"  with  a  "slow-acting 
brain  virus."  Not  exactly  the  organic- 


virus  he  worried  about,  not  Mad  Cow 
Disease  or  multiple  sclerosis.  Rather,  I 
believe  what  destabilized  Danny  was 
an  extremely  virulent  strain  of  the  in- 
formation virus  we're  suffering  from 
collectively  as  a  nation:  Conspiracy 
Theory  Fever.  A  slow-acting  virus 
that  has  infected  our  ability  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  secret  history  of 
our  age. 

Don't  get  me  wrong:  I  believe  there 
are  real  conspiracies — Watergate  was 
one;  Iran-contra  and  C.I. A. /Mafia 
plots  against  Castro  were  others.  But 
those  in  the  grip  of  Conspiracy  Theory 
Fever  seem  compelled  to  believe  that 
(to  paraphrase  the  Flannery  O'Connor 
title)  everything  that  conspires  must 
converge.  That  all  conspiracies  are  ten- 
tacles of  one  big  Octopoidal  conspira- 
cy that  contains  and  explains  every- 
thing. 

The  chief  symptom  of  slow-acting 
brain  viruses  like  Mad  Cow  Disease  is 
that  the  brain  becomes  "spongiform," 
riddled  with  holes.  The  chief  symptom 
of  Conspiracy  Theory  Fever  is  that  the 
brain  becomes  too  sponge-like,  too  ab- 
sorbent, indiscriminately  accepting  all 
facts  and  conjectures  as  equals,  turning 
coincidence  into  causality,  conjectures 
into  certainties. 

It's  clear  that  toward  the  end  Danny 
Casolaro  fell  victim  to  this  kind  of  fever. 
He  couldn't  be  content  with  the  lower- 
case octopus  of  the  Cabazon-reservation 
maze.  He  somehow  had  to  convince 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
he'd  come  upon  the  mega-conspiracy 
that  explained  everything.  Even  if  he 
died  trying. 

Certainly  a  share  of  the  blame  for  con- 
spiracy fever  must  go  to  spooky  sources 
like  Riconosciuto  and  Clark  Gable,  to 
the  LaRouchians,  to  paranoids-in-power 
like  C.I. A.  counterintelligence  guru 
James  Angleton,  to  the  overly  credulous 
Christie  Institute  types.  And  to  the  main- 
stream media,  whose  inadequate  perfor- 
mance on  the  key  scandal  nexuses  of  our 
time  have  left  the  field  open  to  the  para- 
noids and  opportunists  who  populate  it 
with  phantom  Octopi. 

Still,  I  think  of  Danny  Casolaro  not  as 
a  paranoid  or  opportunist  but  as  a  kind 
of  Gatsbyesque  conjurer,  a  feverish  ro- 
mantic illusionist. 

The  far-off  glow  Danny  Casolaro 
yearned  for  was  the  illusory  Ultimate 
Story,  the  one  that  would  illuminate  the 
source  of  the  ongoing  American  night- 
mare. It  was  an  illusion  Danny  loved  so 
much  he  may  well  have  given  his  life  to 
make  it  seem  true.  I  I 
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SLAY  'EM  AGAIN.SAM 

Blood,  sweat,  and  coke  blur  the  lines 

between  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  new  biography 

of  director  Sam  Peckinpah 


o 

V  ^         am  Peckinpah  was  a  walking 
^^      wanted  poster.  He  played 
^  ^    the  part  of  an  hombre  to  the 
V^  gills.    With   his   headband, 
wmm     ■■  faded  denims,  dog  tags,  mir- 
I  rored  sunglasses,  and  proph- 
^H       ■  et's  beard,  he  resembled  a 
^^^^    shaman  spawned  in  the  dry 
cracks  of  the  desert.  (His  nickname  was 
Iguana.)  When  he  entered  a  room,  every- 
thing shifted  to  one  side.  But  Peckinpah' s 
sudden  impact  couldn't  be  chalked  up 
solely  to  wardrobe.  The  director  of  The 
Wild  Bunch,  Straw  Dogs,  and  The  Killer 
Elite  seemed  to  have  a  hand  grenade  for  a 
heart.  You  never  knew  what  might  set 
him  off.  One  minute  he'd  be  as  mellow  as 


BY  JAMES  WOLCOTT 


a  Willie  Nelson  song,  then — boom — 
there 'd  be  pieces  of  meat  flying  through 
the  air.  He  didn't  play  favorites.  He  fired 
his  own  daughter  from  The  Getaway. 

Like  many  despots,  he  learned  to 
duck.  Steve  McQueen  tried  to  brain  him 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Charlton 
Heston  attempted  to  shish-kebab  him 
with  a  saber.  Yet  he  also  inspired  a 
chain  link  of  loyalty  that  protected  him 
like  love  beads.  If  Peckinpah  were  ever 
lost  at  sea  in  a  crowded  lifeboat  (it  was 
said),  he'd  be  the  last  one  left  alive.  As 
he  aged  he  acquired  the  hide  of  a  man 
who  had  peeled  himself  off  many  a  dead 
heap.  But  his  movies  remained  passion- 
ate. He  knew  how  to  cater  a  blowout. 
Everything  flooded  and  sky-high  about 
Sam  Peckinpah  emerges  in  Marshall 
Fine's  Bloody  Sam  (Donald  I.  Fine, 
Inc.),  a  suitable  stocking  stuffer  for  the 
crazed  loners  on  your  Christmas  list. 

Like  Garner  Simmons's  earlier  Peckin- 
pah, Bloody  Sam  skimps  as  criticism  of 
Peckinpah's  bullet-ridden  corpus.   Its 
punch  comes  from  being  an  oral  history  of 
the  old  buzzard.  A  product  of 
Fresno,  California,   Peckin- 
pah was  the  grandson  of  a 
rancher  and   the   son   of  a 
judge.  Early  in  life  he  learned 
how  to  simulate  a  fall.  "My 
father  was  a  gentle  man,  but 
he  tended  to  be  violent  when 
he   was   disciplining   us 
kids,"  Peckinpah's  brother, 
Denny,    recalls.    "(He] 


Captain  Blood: 
Peckinpah  with 
Steve  McQueen  and 
Ali  MacGraw  (top)  and 
being  ejected 
from  the  James  Cagney 
men    rial  dinner  [left). 


would  backhand  Sam  and  Sam  would  be 
flying  backward  before  he  even  hit  him. 
He'd  go  flying  into  a  wall  and  hit  the 
floor."  It's  almost  a  flash-forward  to  the 
reverse  dives  his  film  victims  would  do. 

Canned  from  a  TV  station  for  show- 
ing a  car  salesman  scratching  his  balls, 
Peckinpah  enlisted  as  side  arm  to  the  di- 
rector Don  Siegel,  doing  a  bit  part  as 
one  of  the  pods  in  Siegel's  cult  classic, 
Invasion  of  the  Body  Snatchers.  It  was 
Peckinpah's  crisp  work  on  TV  Westerns 
such  as  The  Rifleman  that  led  to  Ride  the 
High  Country.  A  stately  trot  up  the  trail 
of  John  Ford  and  Anthony  Mann,  Ride 
the  High  Country  honored  its  elders.  The 
gunmen  played  by  Joel  McCrea  and  Ran- 
dolph Scott  had  the  courtly  bearing  and 
raised  chins  of  commemorative  stamps. 
Aside  from  Junior  Bonner  (which  nobody 
saw),  it's  the  one  Peckinpah  film  non- 
Pec  kinpah  fans  can  stomach. 

His  manic  reputation  as  "Bloody 
Sam"  began  with  Major  Dundee,  a  caval- 
ry epic  climaxing  in  a  massacre  worthy  of 
the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Way  too 
long,  the  movie  required  deep  surgery  in 
the  editing  room.  After  a  preview  of  the 
studio  cut,  Peckinpah  stood  shaking  on 
the  street.  His  baby  had  been  chopped  to 
bits.  "It's  just  a  movie,"  he  was  con- 
soled. "It's  my  fucking  life,"  he  said. 

He  later  took  a  harder  hit.  Hired  to 
direct  The  Cincinnati  Kid,  he  spent  three 
days  shooting  a  scene  written  by  Terry 
Southern  involving  Rip  Torn,  a  caramel- 
colored  hooker,  and  a  sex  utensil.  The 
producer  freaked.  After  a  snap  huddle  of 
the  studio  brass,  Peckinpah  was  replaced 
as  quarterback.  It's  rare  for  a  director  to 
be  fired  from  a  film  in  progress.  He  was 
now  tarred  in  Hollywood  as  non  compos 
mentis.  It  would  be  three  years  before  he 
could  unleash  his  furies. 

Shot  in  bunghole  Mexico  ("hot,  iso- 
lated, primitive,  with  daily  sandstorms 
and  the  occasional  monsoon"),  The 
Wild  Bunch  was  a  bitch  to  realize,  a  dai- 
ly horror  of  skittish  horses,  ammo  prob- 
lems, foolhardy  stunts,  and  slave-ship 
morale.  More  than  a  third  of  the  crew 
was  fired  by  Peckinpah,  who  was  puk- 
ing at  both  ends.  But  the  result  was  the 
most  prodigious  payload  by  an  Ameri- 
can director  since  Citizen  Kane.  Blood 
spits  from  a  caldron  across  a  catalogue 
of  knitted  details — the  white  of  William 
Holden's  shirt,  the  hang  of  Robert 
Ryan's  head — as  history  seems  to  draw 
a  dusty  blanket  over  this  godforsaken  ant 
farm.  The  slow  motion,  much  copied, 
has  never  been  topped  as  a  lyrical  shred- 
der except  by  Peckinpah  himself  Some 
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shockers  back  when  become  tame  in 
time.  Not  The  Wild  Bunch.  It  still  has  all 
its  thorns. 

After  a  harmonica  toot  titled  The  Bal- 
lad of  Cable  Hogue  (an  itchy  idyll  fea- 
turing Jason  Robards  hopping  around  in 
long  Johns),  Peckinpah  returned  to  the 
pit  with  Straw  Dogs,  in  which  a  country 
house  in  Cornwall  plays  host  to  rape  and 
pillage.  A  thesis  film  (pacifism  is  for 
pencil-necks),  Straw  Dogs  has  the  snarl 
of  a  cornered  animal,  its  siege  finale  es- 
calating into  a  cruel  trance. 

It  was  during  this  onslaught  that  he 
solidified  his  image  as  a  boozing,  whor- 
ing, woman-beating,  sucker-punching, 
knife-tossing,  paranoia-crazed,  tear-ass 
taskmaster.  Peckinpah  drank  himself  hor- 
izontal, traumatized  Susan  George,  did 
the  dueling-memos  bit  with  the  producer. 
"By  the  time  of  Pat  Garrett  and  Billy  the 
Kid,  playing  the  part  of  Sam  Peckinpah 
was  practically  a  full-time  job." 

It  took  its  toll.  He  was  a  limp  rag 
shooting  Pat  Garrett,  a  pulpy  prose 
poem  which  has  James  Coburn  and  Kris 
Kristofferson  exchanging  heavy  nods 
while  Bob  Dylan  fidgets  as  if  he  needs 
to  pee.  Reviled  at  the  time,  Pat  Garrett 
has  acquired  the  patina  of  a  flawed  mas- 
terpiece. Received  opinion  is  that  the 
movie  was  crucified  by  Crass  Commer- 
cialism at  the  evil  behest  of  MGM  boss 
Jim  Aubrey,  a  model  for  Jacqueline  Su- 
sann's  Love  Machine.  Fed  up  with  Peck- 
inpah's  tactics,  Aubrey  ordered  his  own 
cut  of  the  film.  Peckinpah  plotted  re- 
venge. Get  on  a  plane  to  Mexico  City,  he 
told  photographer  John  Bryson.  "Get  a 
couple  of  pistoleros.  I'll  fly  them  up  here 
first  class  and  they'll  kill  Jim  Aubrey." 

Aghast,  Bryson  refused:  "I  can't  do 
that,  Sam,"  he  said.  "That  makes  me  an 
accessory  if  they  kill  the  head  of  MGM." 

Peckinpah  gave  him  a  cold  stare  and 
said,  "I  thought  you  were  a  friend  of 
mine." 

But  as  Bloody  Sam  makes  evident, 
Peckinpah  wasn't  averse  to  taking  a  hike 
from  his  own  edit.  Perhaps  he  knew  no 
amount  of  hunkering  at  the  console 
could  supply  its  missing  vital  organs. 
Even  in  the  restored  version  that  played 
a  New  York  art  house  to  rave  reviews, 
Pat  Garrett  remains  a  ghost  sonata 
packed  in  gore. 

A  better  case  for  critical  revise  can  be 
made  for  the  appalling  Bring  Me  the 
Head  of  Alfredo  Garcia.  As  funky  as  a 
disco  funeral,  Alfredo  Garcia  has  flies 
buzzing  on  the  sound  track,  hit  men  in 
flared  pants,  Warren  Oates  mildewing 
the  screen  like  a  problem  stain.  But  the 


movie  has  a  strange  Poe-like  stupor  from 
the  moment  Oates  awakens  after  his  pre- 
mature burial  following  a  blow  from  a 
shovel  to  the  climactic,  silhouetted  sweep 
of  bodyguards  pumping  shots  into  his  get- 
away car  as  he  slumps  behind  the  wheel. 
There's  no  escape,  no  redemption.  No 
wonder  punks  considered  him  a  brother- 
man.  Bring  Me  the  Head  of  Alfredo  Gar- 
cia is  the  most  unreconstructed  chunk  of 
slow-death  nihilism  ever  committed  on 


Out  of  muttering  confusion 
Peckinpah  created  a  chaos  of  which 
he  was  king.  He  hurled  everything 
he  had  into  the  breach. 


and  against  film.   Talk  about  wasted. 

Peckinpah  became  permanently  wast- 
ed when  he  switched  from  alcohol  to  co- 
caine in  the  seventies.  Or  so  I  found 
when  I  tried  to  cover  the  caravan  to  no- 
where that  was  Convoy  in  1977.  The 
temperature  in  New  Mexico  was  in  the 
triple  digits.  The  movie  was  overbudget 
and  behind  schedule.  Trucks  sat  idle. 
Stars  sulked  in  their  trailers.  One  after- 
noon I  was  summoned  to  one  of  the 
trucks  for  a  Private  Audience.  Without 
preamble,  he  began  whispering  a  story 
about  an  old  whore's  first  love.  Upon 
reaching  the  punch  line,  he  let  fall  a  si- 
lence that  made  clear  no  more  needed  be 
said.  He  left  the  cabin  as  if  he  were  a 
John  Ford  hero  bidding  adieu  to  the  old 
homestead.  Years  later  I  found  the  story 
verbatim  in  a  book  about  Peckinpah.  He 
told  everyone  that  can  of  corn. 

There  were  times  when  he  was  more 
amenable.  He  would  let  his  bandanna 
droop  over  his  eyes,  and  stagger  to  actress 
Madge  Sinclair,  fumbling  for  her  breasts 
and  moaning,  "I'm  blind,  I'm  blind." 
But  another  afternoon  I  managed  to  get 
caught  in  his  aerial.  I  was  behaving  my- 
self when  Peckinpah  spun  and  accused  me 
of  being  a  ball-less  wonder  content  to 
watch  as  he  put  his  cock  on  the  line.  "The 
truth  is  what  you  do, "  he  snapped.  "All 
the  rest  is  illusion."  He  then  stomped  off 
like  Achilles  to  his  tent. 

To  the  crew  his  tantrums  had  become 
ho-hum.  They  were  plotting  to  get  him 
boozing  again.  As  one  explained,  "Sam's 
a  mean  son  of  a  bitch  when  he  drinks, 
but  at  least  he's  in  broadcast  range. 
When  he's  on  coke,  he's  unreach- 
able."  How  unreachable  Bloody  Sam 


makes  clear.  He  refused  to  come  out 
of  his  trailer  to  shoot  a  scene  in- 
volving three  thousand  extras  and  a 
hundred  trucks.  His  whims  continued 
through  the  editing  process.  "His  cut 
had  a  scene  of  Ali  MacGraw  running 
across  the  screen  upside  down,"  re- 
calls a  producer  with  an  ice  pack  on 
his  head.  The  best  thing  about  Convoy 
is  the  opening  shot  of  white  dunes, 
which  evoke  virgin  mounds  of  cocaine. 
Peckinpah  was 
shunned  after  Con- 
voy. He  did  little  but 
diddle  until  The  Oster- 
man  Weekend,  based 
on  one  of  Robert  Lud- 
lum's  wordy  blobs. 
Along  with  a  phenom- 
enal sequence  involv- 
ing bodies  plunging 
into  a  burning  swim- 
ming pool,  The  Oster- 
man  Weekend  boasts  an  opening  unlike 
anything  Peckinpah  had  ever  done,  a  mas- 
turbation scene  in  which  Marete  Van 
Kamp,  dazed,  glazed,  frosted,  is  mur- 
dered by  intruders — on  video.  It's  almost 
a  mini-essay  on  the  mystique  of  the  snuff 
film,  with  a  suspended  pang  of  violation. 
It  is  either  a  boon  or  loss  to  the  culture 
that  Peckinpah  never  photographed  sex 
dead-on,  because  the  evidence  of  Straw 
Dogs  and  the  Osterman  intro  is  that  he 
could  have  become  Andrea  Dworkin's 
worst  nightmare,  a  demon  pornographer 
burning  a  cigarette  hole  between  hate 
and  lust.  He  could  have  whipped  a  team 
of  male/female  whores  roughshod  into 
hell.  He  had  the  artistry,  the  Dionysian 
drive,  to  thrash  all  our  moral-social-aes- 
thetic criteria  regarding  the  proper  doses 
of  pain  and  pleasure. 

He  thrived  on  tumult.  Following  a 
heart  attack,  he  had  six  lawyers  hovering 
around  his  bed.  He  became  convinced 
that  his  pacemaker  was  a  C.I. A.  plant 
that  could  be  detonated  at  any  time.  His 
system  finally  caved  shortly  before  his 
sixtieth  birthday.  At  his  memorial  ser- 
vice in  1985,  an  actor  informed  the 
crowd,  "You  can  tell  this  is  a  Peckinpah 
production.  We  got  started  late  and  no- 
body knows  what's  happening."  Its 
amazing  what  he  was  able  to  make  of 
such  milling  around  in  his  prime.  Out  of 
muttering  confusion  he  created  a  chaos 
of  which  he  was  king.  He  hurled  every- 
thing he  had  into  the  breach.  The  unre- 
solved feelings  of  the  speakers  in  Bloody 
Sam  suggest  that  the  debris  from  his 
campaigns  is  still  falling.  Personally,  I 
found  him  a  heroic  presence,  even  if  he 
did  call  me  a  pussy.  I  I 
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Available  exclusively 
at  Hermes  Stores: 
BEVERLY  HILLS. 
BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 
DALLAS.  HONOLULU. 
HOUSTON.  NEW  YORK. 
PALM  BEACH 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
WASHINGTON,  DC. 


Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hermes: 
Baltimore,  Nan  Duskin. 
Costa  Mesa,  CA, 
Barneys  New  York. 
Manhasset,  NY,  Hermes 
at  Barneys  New  York. 
New  York,  Barneys  New  York. 
Palo  Alto,  CA,  I.  Magnin. 
Philadelphia,  Nan  Duskin. 


Seattle,  I.  Magnin. 
Short  Hills,  NJ, 
Barneys  New  York. 
Toronto, 
Hermes  at 
Hazelton  Lanes. 
Hermes  Affiliates: 
I.  Magnin, 
Selected  Locations. 


Visit  the  Hermes  Boutique 
closest  to  you  or  call 
1-800-441-4488, ext.  4238. 


Chicago, 

Mashall  Field's  at 

selected  locations. 

Lubbock,  TX, 

Maloufs.  ^M        ■■■ 

New  York,  Bergdorf    L'ART  DE  VIVRE 

Goodman.  HH===ES^= 

Tulsa,  OK,  Member 

Miss  Jackson's.  Comite  Colbert 


We  can  no  longer  afford  not  to  give... 


Giving.  A  beginning: 


The  Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation  (Breast  Cancer  Research),  5005  LBJ  Fwy.,  Suite  730,  Dallas,  TX  75244 

- 

Conservation  International  (Environmental  Conservation),  1015  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Ste.  1000,  Washington  D.C.  20036 


Discovery  Museum  (Children's  Educational  Museum),  551  Easl  Fort  Baker,  Sausalito,  CA  94965 


Happy  Holidays ! 
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For  people  who  have  other  things  to  spend  their  money  on 
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HIGHER  MATTHIESSEN 


In  a  perfect  Zen  paradox,  Hollywood's  production  of 
At  Play  in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord  may  finally  win  Peter  Matthiessen  s 

fiction  the  acclaim  it  deserves  By  mmi  smmm 


[very  day  he's  home,  Peter  Mat- 
thiessen  pads  out  early  to  the 
cabin  that  occupies  a  corner  of 
his  bucolic  six-acre  Hamptons 
compound  and  writes  exactly 
what  he  wants,  the  way  he 
wants.  Stubborn  and  stoic  at 
sixty-four,  his  weathered  face 
growing  only  handsomer  as  its 
vertical  lines  become  more 
deeply  grooved,  he  knocks  out 
a  novel,  then  a  travel  book, 
then  a  work  of  reportage  on  some  social 
cause,  all  in  a  spidery  prose  that  at  its 
best  is  as  elegant  as  that  of  any  of  his 
peers.  Easy  and  inviting,  though,  the 
writing  is  not:  the  Great  Bushmaster,  as 
Terry  Southern  teasingly  calls  him,  treks 
a  high  road,  and  if  you  want  to  tag  along 
you  have  to  sweat  for  the  view.  So  de- 
spite almost  unfailing  critical  acclaim, 
his  twenty-one  books  tracing  the  arc  of  a 
major  literary  career,  Matthiessen  has 
never  reaped  the  broad  best-sellerdom  of 
such  longtime  friends  as  William  Sty- 
ron,  John  Irving,  and  E.  L.  Doctorow. 
Now,  ironically,  Hollywood  is  supply- 
ing the  boost:  a  $30  million  production 
of  Matthiessen 's  first  major  novel,  the 
Brazilian-rain-forest  drama  At  Play  in 
the  Fields  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  quarter-century  since  its  publi- 
cation, At  Play  in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord 
has  become  a  literary  property  of  legen- 
dary proportions,  pawed  over  by  direc- 
tors John  Huston,  Bob  Rafelson,  and 
Milos  Forman,  churned  into  script  after 
script,  its  lead  roles  sought  by  Marlon 
Brando,  Richard  Gere,  Paul  Newman, 
and  David  Bowie,  among  others.  But  in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  Hollywood 
problems  of  money  and  ego,  At  Play  has 
seemed  to  need  to  wait  for  time  to  catch 
up  to  it — for  the  world  to  burn  enough 
rain  forests  and  ruin  enough  primitive 
societies  so  that  Matthiessen 's  environ- 
mental concerns  of  the  early  sixties  no 
longer  seem  farfetched.  Indeed,  on  the 
eve  of  its  cinematic  premiere,  the  plot 
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"The  Great  Bushmaster":  Peter  Matthiessen,  between  adventures,  at  his  Hamptons  retreat. 


feels  startlingly  fresh:  two  American 
missionary  couples  head  upriver  from  a 
squalid  town  in  the  South  American  jun- 
gle to  make  an  ill-fated  first  "encoun- 
ter" with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  only  to  be 
used  by  the  local  politico  as  an  excuse  to 
call  in  the  army,  blow  the  Indians  away, 
and  pursue  his  profit-making  schemes. 
Change  a  few  details  and  the  story  could 
be  that  of  a  hundred  other  dramas  from 
the  ongoing  rain-forest  tragedy. 

Saul  Zaentz,  the  independent  produc- 


er who  finally  succeeded  in  buying  the 
rights  to  At  Play  from  an  exhausted 
MGM  after  the  studio's  years  of  blown 
deals,  is  very  much  a  high-road  traveler 
himself  (Amadeus,  One  Flew  over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest,  The  Unbearable  Light- 
ness of  Being).  That  helped  in  assem- 
bling the  movie  package:  director  Hector 
Babenco  (Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman). 
Aidan  Quinn  and  Kathy  Bates  as  one 
missionary  couple,  John  Lithgow  and 
Darryl  Hannah  as  the  other,  with  Tom 
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Berenger  as  Lewis  Moon,  the  book's 
mercenary  antihero. 

The  timeliness  of  the  story,  Zaentz 
says  with  a  weary  laugh  after  twenty-six 
weeks  of  shooting  in  the  Brazilian  jun- 
gle, was  strictly  accidental.  "You  can't 
think  of  what  the  problems  of  the  world 
are  going  to  be  two  or  three  years  down 
the  line,"  he  says.  "This  story  just  hit 
me  emotionally  because  it  dealt  with  the 
human  condition:  greed,  power,  money, 
religion,  what  we  call  progress.  And  one 
man — Moon — who  thinks  he's  going  to 
save  the  world." 

Matthiessen  has  seen  part  of  the  rough 
cut  and  professes  to  be  pleased — un- 
heard of  for  a  literary  writer  seeing  his 
work  on-screen.  But  no  amount  of  glam- 
our the  film  confers  is  likely  to  pull  him 
from  a  course  of  restless  spiritual  quest- 
ing that  began  pretty  much  when  At  Play 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord  was  written, 
transformed  his  life  and  art  in  astonish- 
ing ways,  and  even  now  impels  him  to 
take  on  the  riskiest  work  of  his  career. 

The  most  apparent  result  of  that  quest 
— and  the  most  mysterious — can  be 
glimpsed  any  weekday  morning  at 
seven  in  the  makeshift  Buddhist  chap- 
el, or  Zendo,  that  stands  nestled  by 
trees  in  another  corner  of  his  Sagapon- 
ack  compound. 

Here,  after  twenty-two  years  of  study, 
Matthiessen  presides  as  Zen  teacher  to  a 
flock  of  as  many  as  thirty-five  devotees, 
from  local  electricians  and  divorcees  to 
the  odd  roshi  just  in  from  Japan.  The 
morning  I  visit,  perhaps  ten  of  the  regu- 
lars sit  cross-legged  on  round  black 
cushions,  facing  each  other  down  either 
side  of  a  tatami-matted  room  bare  of  any 
adornment  but  incense  holders  and  a 
small  Buddha  statue.  Bowed  down  be- 
fore it,  his  back  to  the  sitters,  is  Mat- 
thiessen, in  flowing  black  robes,  chant- 
ing with  his  hands  together. 

For  perhaps  half  an  hour  the  service 
goes  on.  Finally  Matthiessen  stands  and 
turns,  seeming  even  taller  than  his  six- 
foot-two-inch  frame.  His  robes  billow- 
ing behind  him,  he  walks  out,  followed 
in  a  moment  by  four  or  five  of  the 
group,  who  exit  in  almost  comically 
slow  motion,  their  hands  pressed  tight 
together.  On  a  whim,  I  join  them,  but 
Matthiessen  has  vanished,  leaving  the 
others  to  slow-walk  around  a  small  side 
garden,  again  and  again  and  again.  Final- 
ly we  go  back  inside,  to  sit  for  another 
half-hour  of  cross-legged  meditation. 
Still  Matthiessen  doesn't  return:  by  day's 
end,  it  turns  out,  he  is  in  Wyoming,  dining 
on  salmon  and  quail  with  Jim  Harrison, 


Barry  Lopez,  and  a  clique  of  other  food- 
and-wine-loving  western  writers  whom 
Matthiessen  has  known  for  years. 

The  disappearing  act  is  a  sort  of  Zen 
koan:  just  when  you  think  you've  got  a 
fix  on  the  man,  one  side  reveals  the 
next.  His  serious  travels  have  taken  him 
to  the  world's  last  untrammeled  places, 
to  study  primitive  peoples  and  to  take  his 
own  spiritual  pulse.   From  those  have 

Even  as  he  voices  the 
fear  to  friends  that  he's 
hit  a  destructive 
new  speed,  Matthiessen 
has  taken  on  his 
biggest  challenge  yet. 


come  the  nonfiction  accounts — The 
Cloud  Forest,  The  Tree  Where  Man  Was 
Born,  and  the  recently  published  African 
Silences — that  have  made  him  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  travel  writ- 
ers. Some  have  even  been  the  explicitly 
spiritual  quests  of  a  Zen  student,  as  in 
Matthiessen's  best-known  work,  The 
Snow  Leopard.  But  then  there  are  the 
nonserious  travels:  the  fishing  and  camp- 
ing trips  with  pals  that  another  Matthies- 
sen, one  his  Zen  students  would  barely 
recognize,  pursues  with  no  less  zeal. 

Out  goes  the  solemnity;  here,  sudden- 
ly, is  an  adventurer  of  high-octane  exu- 
berance, telling  funny  stories  so  hyper- 
kinetically,  his  arms  flying  about  as  he 
talks,  that  a  stranger  might  assume  he's 
calling  for  help.  "He's  a  wonderful 
mimic,"  says  art  critic  Robert  Hughes, 
whose  most  recent  fishing  trip  with  Mat- 
thiessen was  to  Belize  for  tarpon.  "You 
haven't  seen  mime  until  you've  seen  Pe- 
ter imitating  a  clam  being  approached  by 
a  predatory  whelk." 

The  humor  is  ironic,  absurdist,  bone- 
dry,  and  after  hearing  it  I  begin  to  see  it  in 
the  writing — small,  almost  private  chuck- 
les at  the  way  certain  characters  speak  that 
leaven  the  magisterial  tone.  It's  a  lot  of 
what  Matthiessen's  fishing  buddies  prize 
about  him.  That,  along  with  an  expert's 
knowledge  of  fishing  and  wildlife,  and  a 
sense  of  mischief,  of  playing  hooky. 
"Never  call  home,"  he  says  only  half- 
jokingly  to  Randy  White,  a  Florida  fish- 
ing pal.  "It  only  ruins  the  trip." 

Both  kinds  of  travel  are  part  of  the 


quest:  the  goal  of  Zen  is  to  be  at  one 
with  the  moment,  and  there's  no  rule 
that  says  you  can't  have  a  good  time 
while  you  are.  But  Matthiessen's  char- 
acter is  as  kaleidoscopic  as  his  wander- 
ings, and  as  I  gather  insights  from  those 
who  know  him  well,  the  sides  don't 
seem  to  jibe.  How  can  a  Zen  teacher 
who  strives  for  "egolessness"  have  an 
ego  and  literary  ambition  remarked  upon 
even  by  his  closest  friends?  How  can  the 
satisfactions  of  Zen  not  mitigate  his  oc- 
casional depressions?  And  how  can  an 
ascetic  be  quite  so  fond  of  martinis  and 
beautiful  women? 

On  a  warm  afternoon  back  in  the 
Hamptons,  Matthiessen  knocks  off 
from  his  writing  for  an  hour  to  hu- 
mor me  while  I  tick  off  the  contradic- 
tions. As  we  talk,  he  helps  weed  the 
extensive  gardens  that  his  third  wife, 
Maria,  has  nursed  to  showcase  stan- 
dards; though  his  fishing  pals  might  not 
believe  it,  there  is  a  side  of  the  man  that 
takes  catlike  pleasure  in  the  domestic 
life  he  shares  here  with  her. 

"It's  all  right  to  feel  ego  if  it's  not  an 
ego  that  impinges  on  other  human  be- 
ings," Matthiessen  tells  me  somewhat 
sternly.  "Ideally,  there's  a  difference 
between  greed  and  zeal.  We  speak  in 
Zen  of  what's  called  'right  livelihood.' 
I'm  not  entirely  sure  that  writing  for  me 
would  be  a  right  livelihood  if  I  couldn't 
speak  for  those  who  can't  speak  for 
themselves — which  is  the  way  Albert 
Camus  put  it  in  his  Nobel  Prize  accep- 
tance speech  in  1957.  If  you  have  a 
voice,  it  shouldn't  just  be  used  for  your 
own  Financial  betterment  or  your  own 
fame  or  ego.  So  that  part  of  my  writing 
works  very  well  with  Zen  practice." 

In  fact,  that  commitment  was  tested 
for  most  of  the  last  decade  in  the  court- 
rooms of  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  as 
Matthiessen  fought  off  two  libel  suits 
claiming  $49  million  in  damages,  slapped 
against  In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse,  his 
account  of  Native  American  tensions  with 
the  federal  government  in  the  seventies. 
Neither  of  the  suits,  brought  by  an  F.B.I. 
agent  and  a  former  governor  who  figure 
prominently  in  the  book,  ever  reached 
trial.  Yet  only  last  fall  did  the  harassment 
of  endless  legal  maneuvers  sputter  to  a 
halt,  when  a  final  appeal  was  snuffed  out 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Draining  and  expensive  as  the  ordeal 
was,  the  rulings  affirmed  the  right  of  an 
author  to  render  history  as  he  finds  it, 
including  charges  made  at  the  time  that 
may  or  may  not  be  true  but  are  part  of  that 
history.  And  the  book's  reappearance — 
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in  a  new  hardcover  edition  with  commen- 
tary on  its  legal  journey — gives  fresh 
hope  to  Leonard  Peltier,  the  still-impris- 
oned Native  American  whose  tainted  trial 
for  the  murder  of  two  F.B.I,  agents  Mat- 
thiessen  chronicles  with  quiet  intensity. 

Other  contradictions  are  harder  to 
square.  In  Nine-Headed  Dragon  River,  a 
thirteen-year  Zen  journal,  Matthiessen 
describes  his  own  confusion  at  seeing 
one  of  his  early  teachers,  a  certain  roshi 
from  Japan,  exhibit  very  human  failings. 
When  I  bring  that  up,  he  nods.  "The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  roshis  may  be  drinkers 
and  womanizers,  their  egos  may  be  very 
big  indeed,"  he  says.  "The  greatest 
teachers  probably  transcend  that,  though 
they  are  very  few.  But  just  because  the 
rest  an  frail  doesn't  mean  the  students 
don't  have  something  to  learn. 

"Now  you  see,"  he  adds,  plunging  a 
spade  into  soil,  "what  I'm  doing  right 
here  is  breaking  the  Zen  precepts:  I'm 
weeding.  I'm  taking  life  to  protect  other 
life.  You're  always  making  these 
choices:  life  is  not  so  simple.  Technical- 
ly, you'd  be  breaking  the  strictest  old- 
fashioned  primitive  Buddhist  precepts 
by  taking  a  cancer  cell  out  of  your  body, 
because  you're  killing  cells.  But  that's 
very  literal,  and  seen  more  profoundly 
it's  a  benefit.  In  pursuing  one  precept, 
one  inevitably  transgresses  others." 

Novelist  Jim  Salter,  a  longtime  friend 
and  Hamptons  neighbor,  suggests  that 
Matthiessen's  failings  and  fears  are  ex- 
actly what  drew  him  to  Zen,  and  that 
they  remain  his  strongest  motive  for  ad- 
hering to  it.  "I  think  the  commitment  to 
Zen  was  like  someone  going  to  A. A.," 
Salter  says.  "He's  tightly  wound;  it's  in 
his  nature,  and  he  probably  needed  this 
to  modify  his  life.  He  simply  would 
have  flown  apart  if  he  hadn't  found  a 
philosophy  to  calm  him." 

In  any  case,  it  takes  courage  to  con- 
front one's  demons  and  start  the  quest, 
and  that,  more  than  even  talent  or  humor 
or  charm,  is  what  Matthiessen's  friends 
admire  about  him.  "He's  been  an  ad- 
venturer of  the  soul,"  says  Styron,  "and 
it's  been  sort  of  exhilarating  to  watch." 
Adds  Tom  Guinzburg,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Viking  Press,  "It's  that  kind  of 
special  bravery  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  wartime.  He's  gone  into  realms  of 
himself  that  others  of  us  have  only  been 
able  to  read  about." 

To  read  any  of  his  books  is  to  realize 
that  for  Matthiessen  the  quest  is  no 
longer  a  choice,  if  it  ever  really  was. 
Nor  is  Zen  itself  enough.  Matthiessen's 
passions,  his  curiosity,  his  depressions 
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Paris  Reviewed: 
Matthiessen,  near  left, 
was  at  the  center  of 
a  circle  of  young  literary 
expats.  From  far  left, 
Richard  Wright,  unidentified 
woman,  George  Whitman, 
Max  Steele. 


"Everyone  had  a 
crush  on  Peter/'  recalls 
Guinzburg.  "He  was 
a  figure  in  everyone 
else's  first  novel." 


and  restlessness,  cannot  be  entirely  con- 
tained; they  can  only  be  channeled — ei- 
ther into  recklessness  or  into  calculated, 
life-affirming  risks.  Choosing  the  latter 
is  what  drove  him  to  travel,  what  drove 
him  to  write.  Each  new  book  has  forced 
him  to  up  the  ante,  to  play  the  literary 
equivalent  of  "chicken,"  flooring  the 
accelerator  down  dark  roads  of  the  soul. 
Now,  even  as  he  voices  the  fear  to  old 
friends  that  he's  hit  a  destructive  new 
speed,  writing  too  quickly  and  going 
downhill,  Matthiessen  has  taken  on  his 
biggest  challenge  yet:  the  writing  of  two 
book-length  sequels  to  his  Killing  Mister 
Watson,  to  create  a  crazily  ambitious 
Great  American  Trilogy. 

Matthiessen's  first  novel  in  more  than  a 
decade  appeared  to  almost  universal 
praise  last  year  for  its  densely  textured 
portrait  of  Edgar  Watson,  a  real-life  pio- 
neer in  the  swamps  of  turn-of-the-century 
western  Florida.  Matthiessen  had  been 
fascinated  by  Watson's  story  since  his 
childhood  vacations  on  Captiva,  when  his 
father  talked  about  the  Watson  plantation 
house,  then  still  standing  on  a  lonely  cay. 
In  part  to  escape  the  cafard  of  the  Crazy 
Horse  lawsuits,  he  spent  much  of  the 
eighties  pursuing  the  few  known  details  of 
Watson's  life  and  death,  put-putting  up 
mosquito-infested  backwaters,  poring 
over  old  newspapers,  interviewing  scores 
of  locals  whose  grandparents  had  known 
the  real  Edgar  Watson. 


He  learned  about  the 
murders  Watson  was 
said  to  have  commit- 
ted, the  elegant  way  he 
dressed  when  he  left  his 
tidewater  plantation 
and  took  his  boat  to  the  general  store, 
the  dark  charisma  he  wielded  over  the 
townspeople — who  never  knew  for  sure 
if  the  stories  they  heard  were  true  but 
who  quaked  in  fear  all  the  same — and 
the  way  those  townspeople  finally  band- 
ed together  to  exact  frontier  justice. 
Matthiessen  thought  the  manuscript  that 
rose  out  of  all  this  research  would  be  a 
single  volume,  but  it  was  a  doorstop: 
three  thousand  pages  long. 

The  book  that  appeared  last  year  com- 
prised the  first  third  of  those  pages,  telling 
the  Watson  story  through  the  imagined 
voices  of  those  who  knew  him — a  thor- 
oughly convincing  chorus  of  local  dia- 
lects. Left  over  were  two  parts  different 
not  only  in  voice  but  in  time.  Watson  II  is 
set  in  the  present,  with  a  protagonist 
who's  more  or  less  Matthiessen  himself: 
the  obsessive  writer  tracking  down  a  story 
first  heard  as  a  child.  Because  Matthies- 
sen wrote  Watson  II  to  appear  with  Wat- 
son I,  he  now  has  to  figure  out  how  that 
second  part  can  stand  on  its  own.  Watson 
III,  he  says,  almost  works  as  it  is:  it's 
Watson's  version,  told  in  his  own  voice. 
"I've  never  tried  anything  as  big  as 
this  trilogy,"  Matthiessen  concedes.  "I 
haven't  gotten  it  under  control,  and  real- 
ly it's  got  me  beat  right  now.  I  know  the 
first  book  is  strong,  and  I  know  the  last 
book  is  strong.  I  was  describing  it  to 
someone  the  other  day,  I  was  saying  it's 
like  throwing  a  stone,  and  this  middle 
book,  it  doesn't  have  the  support  of  the 
thrower  or  of  the  ground  where  it  comes 
to  rest.  Those  two  structures  are  firm, 
but  this  is  up  in  the  air." 

Another  writer  might  chalk  up  Watson 
II  as  an  honorable  loss  and  publish  Wat- 
son III  as  the  only  sequel.  Or  throw 
them  both  away;  as  one  of  Matthiessen's 
close  friends  has  been  heard  to  mutter, 
"Isn't  Watson  dead  yet?"  But  the  prob- 
lems, to  Matthiessen,  only  heighten  the 
risk — an  irresistible  prospect.  "I  don't 
want  to  write  a  bad  book  and  gel  nailed 
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foi  it,"  he  says.  "But,  you  know,  I 
could  write  one  safe  and  successful  na- 
ture book  after  another.  I  know  how  to 
do  it,  I  can  turn  those  out.  I  know  what 
the  Peter  Matthiessen  readers  like.  That 
doesn't  interest  me." 

Matthiessen  has  been  a  risktaker  ever 
since  George  Plimpton  can  remem- 
ber, which  is  to  say  since  the  two  of 
them  were  eight  years  old. 

"We  were  both  at  St.  Bernard's,"  re- 
calls Plimpton.  "I'd  go  up  to  his  fam- 
ily's Connecticut  country  house,  and  he 
had  these  snakes,  a  herparium  or  what- 
ever it's  called." 

On  a  cool  evening  in  Sagaponack, 
Matthiessen  sits  across  the  heavy  oak  ta- 
ble in  his  kitchen  and  smiles  at  the  mem- 
ory. "In  the  beginning  it  was  snakes," 
he  agrees.  Together  with  his  brother 
George,  now  a  marine  biologist  in  Con- 
necticut, Peter  marveled  at  the  copper- 
heads that  wriggled  in  the  sun  the  day 
their  father  cleared  a  rock  slope  behind 
the  pond.  "We  started  catching  these 
guys,  we  got  these  little  cages  with  slid- 
ing glass  doors,  and  we'd  get  mice  and 
frogs  to  feed  them.  Then  we'd  invite  the 
neighborhood  kids  in — charge  them  two 
bits! — to  see  the  snakes  feeding.  Which 
was  quite  spectacular,  because  it  had 
such  drastic  effects  on  the  frogs." 

Matthiessen's  father,  Erard,  was  then 
an  architect — a  "society  architect,"  as 
one  friend  puts  it,  who  designed  houses 
for  an  old-moneyed  crowd  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  member.  Not  long  ago, 
Peter  tracked  his  family  line  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian island  of  Fohr,  now  part  of 
Germany,  and  he  takes  amused  pride  in 
describing  the  wealthy  burghers  who 
eventually  made  their  way  to  America; 
at  the  same  time,  his  revolt  against  the 
privileged  world  of  his  parents  was 
fiercely  waged  from  early  on,  and  to  a 
large  degree  has  animated  his  life. 

"There  was  a  sports  day  that  we  had 
every  spring,"  Plimpton  says  to  explain 
just  how  privileged  that  world  was. 
"There  was  a  fathers'  race,  a  mothers' 
race,  and  a  chauffeurs'  race.  The  chauf- 
feurs' race  was  always  won  by  the  Ad- 
lers,  the  Ochs  idlers  of  The  New  York 
Times.  They  had  two  chauffeurs  who 
were  both  very  swift  Puerto  Ricans." 

The  rebellion  began  at  Hotchkiss, 
when  Matthiessen  broke  enough  of  the 
rules  to  be  assigned  a  room  on  the  "bad 
boy"  corridor  on  Second  Floor  Main.  His 
second  year,  a  new  student  was  put  on  the 
corridor  because  that  was  where  the  only 
available  rooms  were. '  'This  kid  was  real- 
ly puny,  not  attractive,  and  I  knew  he  was 


going  to  get  battered,"  says  Matthies- 
sen, warming  to  the  story.  "So  I  sort  of 
took  him  under  my  wing  a  little  bit,  tried 
to  get  him  to  do  some  push-ups,  get 
some  muscles  on  those  puny  arms,  and 
mainly  I  told  the  other  guys,  'Leave  him 
alone.'  And  he  was  very  grateful.  He 
said,  'Oh,  I  really  like  you  a  lot.  I'd  love 
to  invite  you  to  my  house  for  Christ- 
mas'— he  had  a  house  on  Park  Avenue. 

The  hooded  Indian 
acknowledged  having 
killed  the  F.B.I.  agents 
for  whose  deaths 
Peltier  had  been  held 
accountable. 


"I  thought,  Gee,  big  deal,  but  said, 
'Sure,'  and  forgot  about  it.  About  the 
eighth  of  December,  just  before  the 
Christmas  vacation,  he  came  running  up 
to  me  and  said,  'It's  O.K.,  it's  O.K.'  I 
said,  'What's  O.K.?'  'About  your  com- 
ing to  my  house  on  Park  Avenue — I 
checked  with  my  mother  and  she 
checked  with  the  Social  Register  and  it's 
O.K.'  Not  only  did  I  not  go  to  his  house, 
but  I  went  home  and  said,  'What's  the 
Social  Register?'  They  showed  it  to  me 
and  I  said,  T  want  to  get  out  of  that  as 
soon  as  possible.'  " 

By  then  Peter  had  graduated  from 
snakes  to  birds — spotting  new  species, 
studying  their  evolution,  behavior,  diet, 
courtship  devices,  migration  patterns. 
The  Wind  Birds,  a  guidebook  he  wrote 
in  the  late  sixties  as  a  diversion  from 
fiction,  remains  a  classic  in  the  field. 
Birds  appear  in  all  his  later  novels,  par- 
ticularly in  Watson.  Now  his  passion  for 
new  species  has  been  tempered  by  an 
affection  for  even  the  plainest  birds  he 
sees  near  home.  "I  love  to  walk  along 
the  beach  and  see  a  sanderling  and 
know  that  that  little  bird — that  Tinker- 
toy! — is  on  his  way  to  Greenland,  or, 
if  it's  the  other  direction  that  he's  go- 
ing, to  Chile." 

Despite  the  happy  hours  spent  hirel- 
ing, Peter's  rebellious  streak  seemed 
only  to  grow  through  adolescence,  with 
much  of  his  anger  directed  at  his  father. 
"I  was  very  wild,  getting  into  a  lot  of 
trouble.  ...  I  was  the  middle  kid,  and  I 
felt  rightly  or  wrongly  lost  in  the  shuf- 


fle. And  I  think  my  parents  felt  I  was  a 
bad  influence  on  my  younger  brother. 
My  father  really  told  me  I  wasn't  wel- 
come at  home." 

It  was  wartime — 1944 — and  at  seven- 
teen, after  his  third  year  of  boarding 
school,  Matthiessen  lied  about  his  age  in 
order  to  join  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Tem- 
porary Reserve.  For  months  his  mother 
had  no  idea  where  he  was,  nor  did  his 
father,  who  had  volunteered  to  serve  in 
the  navy  in  England.  Reassigned  to  the 
States,  Erard  Matthiessen  tracked  down 
his  son  and  informed  the  Coast  Guard 
their  new  recruit  was  under-age.  Furi- 
ous, Peter  returned  to  Hotchkiss  to  finish 
up,  then  joined  the  navy. 

Though  he  knew  about  boats  from 
childhood  summers,  his  relatively  poor 
eyesight  restricted  Matthiessen  to  shore 
duty  on  Oahu,  where  he  directed  sports 
in  the  winding-down  months  after  V-J 
Day  and  drove  jeeps  off  base  to  the  local 
Japanese  beer  halls.  He  had  a  buddy  on 
these  lawless  excursions,  whose  own 
soft  gig  was  showing  movies. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  two  went  off 
in  Hawaiian  shirts  for  a  beer  and  had  the 
bad  luck  to  meet  a  shore  patrol  of  new 
and  rather  humorless  recruits.  Each  at- 
tempt to  laugh  off  their  interrogators 
brought  another  charge,  until  Matthies- 
sen realized  they'd  racked  up  enough  for 
a  major  court-martial.  "Never  mind," 
Matthiessen's  pal  in  crime  told  him  back 
at  the  base.  "I  know  that  my  command- 
ing officer  has  been  stealing  from  the 
laundry,  he's  got  a  racket  going  with 
tons  of  duds,  so  I'll  just  blackmail 
him."  Somehow,  the  two  managed  to 
keep  the  charges  at  arm's  length  long 
enough  for  Matthiessen  to  board  his 
scheduled  ship  back  to  San  Francisco. 
When  he  stepped  ashore,  he  learned 
he'd  been  busted  down  the  ranks  to  sea- 
man and  deprived  of  back  pay,  but  that 
was  better  than  a  term  in  the  brig. 

Matthiessen  would  rebel  again,  but 
not  in  that  way.  He  knew  now  he 
wanted  to  write,  and  as  a  young  ex- 
G.I.  at  Yale,  he  had  little  but  scorn  for 
the  secret  societies  and  their  high  jinks. 
He  thrived  in  Yale's  demanding  daily- 
theme  course — unusual  for  a  writer,  he 
has  never  suffered  from  writer's  block — 
and  became  a  standout  when  two  of  his 
stories  were  published  in  The  Atlantic- 
Monthly. 

Tom  Guinzburg,  who  had  followed 
Matthiessen  to  New  Haven  from  Hotch- 
kiss, was  struck  by  his  friend's  new  ma- 
turity and  charisma.  "Everyone  had  a 
crush  on  Peter,"  he  recalls.  "He  was  a 
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re  in  everyone  else's  first  novel.  He 
was  almost  a  Fitzgeraldian  character." 
The  rangy  good  looks,  the  patrician 
bearing,  the  quick  mind  and  keen  hu- 
mor, were  all  part  of  his  appeal.  But,  for 
both  men  and  women,  the  greatest  at- 
traction was  the  palpable  self-reliance 
of  a  young  man  who  enjoyed  company 
but  clearly  felt  just  as  happy  alone. 

"There  was  something  terribly  glam- 
orous about  such  a  loner,"  recalls  Polly 
Kraft,  who  met  him  not  long  after. 
"Glamorous  but  tough — a  combination 
of  grace  and  raw  rogue  energy  that's 
very  rare."  It's  a  quality  he  retains  to- 
day, and  one  that  unnerves  some  of  his 
fellow  writers,  who  mutter  about  Waspy 
aloofness. 

More  than  most  of  his  classmates, 
Matthiessen  had  the  confidence  to  keep 
what  he  valued  from  the  Wasp  world 
and  shuck  the  rest.  He's  "the  kind  of 
rich  person  who's  very  passionate  about 
how  much  one  should  do  to  justify  his 
opportunities — Waspy  in  the  classic 
sense  of  nineteenth-century  explorers," 
observes  his  friend  Jim  Harrison.  "And, 
actually,  it's  harder  to  be  an  artist  if  you 
have  any  kind  of  inherited  wealth;  it 
makes  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  live 
out  there  on  the  edge." 

At  the  same  time,  Matthiessen  delight- 
ed in  the  golden  group  that  gathered  at 
Crowfields,  the  Westchester  estate 
owned  by  the  three  White  sisters,  one  of 
whom  married  Cass  Canfield  of  Harper  & 
Row.  In  those  postwar  years,  Crowfields 
served  as  a  summer  camp  for  the  scions  of 
American  publishing  and  their  friends. 
There  was  a  Harvard  element,  including 
Plimpton  and  Joe  Fox,  who  would  later 
serve  as  Matthiessen 's  editor  at  Random 
House;  Fox's  first  marriage  was  to  Jill 
Fuller,  whose  mother  was  married  to  Cass 
Canfield.  John  Marquand,  the  novelist's 
son,  found  a  wife  in  the  gang,  Suey  Cow- 
ard, whose  family,  also  in  publishing, 
was  related  by  marriage  to  the  Canfields 
as  well.  "And  then  there  was  Michael 
Canfield,  who  married  Lee  Radziwill," 
recalls  Guinzburg,  himself  a  regular. 
"And  in  that  context  we  all  knew  Lee  and 
Jackie  in  those  days." 

Matthiessen  found  a  girlfriend  of  his 
own  at  Crowfields:  Wendy  Burden, 
whose  family  was  also  related  to  the  Can- 
fields.  But  by  the  time  he  returned  from  a 
junior  year  abroad,  he  had  settled  on  a 
Smith  girl,  Patsy  Southgate,  whose  beau- 
ty became  a  legend  among  Matthiessen's 
friends.  "She  was  absolutely  astonish- 
ing." says  Plimpton.  "She  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  people  would  stop  and  stare  at  her 
on  the  street  "  A  picture  from  that  time 


Marrying 

Mister  Matthiessen: 
Peter  and  his 
third  wife,  Maria, 
at  their  1980 
wedding. 


"The  commitment  to  Zen 
was  like  someone 
going  to  A.A.  He  simply 
would  have  flown 
apart  if  he  hadn't  found 
a  philosophy." 


shows  a  woman  whose  resemblance  to 
Matthiessen  is  nothing  less  than  eerie:  the 
same  high,  chiseled  cheekbones  and 
piercing  eyes,  her  hair  mannishly  short. 
Having  asked  her  to  marry  him,  Mat- 
thiessen did  his  best  to  botch  it  up  at  the 
engagement  party.  "I  insulted  Patsy,  I 
insulted  her  mother,  and  I  left  at  dawn 
the  next  morning. ...  I  went  off  on  a 
birding  expedition.  Patsy  came  up  that 
summer  and  broke  off  the  engagement. ' ' 
The  wedding  eventually  took  place, 
though  Matthiessen  felt  pulled  in  against 
his  will.  "I  don't  think  I  ever  was  cut 
out  for  marriage,"  he  says  today,  "but 
obviously  I  must  have  a  domestic  im- 
pulse." Says  one  friend  gently,  "As  at- 
tractive as  he  was  and  is  to  women, 
there  was  some  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  of  Peter's  friends  he  wasn't  always 
very  hospitable  to  them,  that  deep  inside 
him  was  some  withholding  area,  some 
level  of  control,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
his  own  integrity  he  couldn't  give  him- 
self all  away." 

In  the  early  summer  of  1951,  the  Mat- 
thiessens  sailed  for  Europe.  Peter 
wanted  to  write  a  novel,  and  there  was 
no  better  place  than  Paris  to  soak  up  ex- 
perience in  those  postwar  days,  as  jour- 
nalists and  ex-G.I.'s  carried  on  the  party 
that  liberation  had  begun,  and  did  their 
best  to  re-create  the  Paris  of  Hemingway 
and  Fitzgerald.  The  Matthiessens  chose 
a  sunny  studio  apartment  on  the  Rue 
Perceval   near  the   railroad  yards  of 


Montparnasse.  For  the  Crowfields  gang 
that  followed  them  over,  the  apartment 
became  the  hub  of  a  new  life — both  exu- 
berant and  consciously  literary — that 
gave  birth  to  The  Paris  Review. 

The  idea  came  from  a  talented  but  ec- 
centric friend,  Harold  "Doc"  Humes, 
who  had  paid  $600  to  acquire  a  local 
paper  called  The  Paris  News  Post.  Mat- 
thiessen served  as  literary  editor  for  an 
issue,  then  persuaded  Humes  to  help 
him  start  up  a  legitimate  literary  review, 
and  to  have  Plimpton,  in  Paris  following 
a  graduate  term  at  Cambridge,  become 
its  editor. 

Among  the  others  who  drifted  over 
was  William  Styron,  whose  extraordi- 
nary first  novel,  Lie  Down  in  Darkness, 
had  just  been  published  in  the  States,  but 
who  arrived  in  Paris  relatively  unknown, 
and  sought  out  Plimpton  and  Matthies- 
sen. "Peter  was  somehow  the  focus  of 
this  circle,"  Styron  remembers.  "He 
had  a  semblance  of  domesticity — that 
was  part  of  it.  He  was  married,  and  the 
apartment  was  a  pleasant  place  to  gath- 
er, and  from  my  point  of  view  Peter  was 
an  old-timer." 

From  Rue  Perceval,  the  young  writers 
and  would-be  writers  would  spill  out  to 
any  of  a  dozen  cafes.  "We'd  go  in  big 
groups,"  Plimpton  recalls  from  the  sun- 
ny East  River  apartment  in  New  York 
where  he  continues  to  edit  the  Review. 
"Peter  loved  word  games — he  loved 
'ghost'  in  the  cafes  all  night  long.  Dou- 
ble ghost!  Patsy  was  terrific  at  it,  too." 
Inevitably  they  ran  into  Irwin  Shaw,  a 
decade  older  and  then  at  the  peak  of  his 
fame  as  a  novelist  and  short-story  writer. 
Shaw  took  great  pleasure  in  whisking 
the  tall  young  men  off  to  expensive  din- 
ners and  glamorous  parties 

"Irwin  began  to  patronize,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  word,  Peter  and  his 
companions,  including  me,"  recalls  Sty- 
ron, "and  he  began  to  introduce  us  to 
the  high  life  of  the  Right  Bank,  and  all 
those  movie  moguls  like  Darryl  Zanuck 
and  Sam  Goldwyn.  Peter  was  properly 
skeptical,  but  all  of  a  sudden  you'd  heai 
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irwin  say,  'We're  going  to  have  drinks 
with  John  Huston,'  and  there  would  be 
John  Huston,  and  we'd  have  drinks  with 
him.  And  we  were  only  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  years  old." 

By  the  time  the  first  issue  of  The  Paris 
Review  appeared,  in  the  spring  of  1953, 
the  party  was  coming  to  an  end.  The  cou- 
ple at  center  stage  had  had  their  ups  and 
downs.  When  a  difficult  pregnancy  kept 
Patsy  bedridden,  Peter  and  the  others  sat 
by  her  for  hours  at  a  time,  playing  a  board 
game  called  Politics — or  "  'tics."  But  a 
competitive  tension  was  often  in  the  air: 
when  Patsy  took  up  painting,  for  instance, 
to  appreciative  reviews  from  the  crowd, 
Peter  promptly  took  it  up,  too. 

Matthiessen  remained  in  Paris  through 
the  finish  of  a  somewhat  youthful  first 
novel,  Race  Rock,  but  by  the  summer  of 
1953  he  had  brought  his  family  back  to 
Long  Island.  There  he  and  Patsy  rented  a 
cottage  in  the  Springs,  not  far  from  Jack- 
son Pollock,  who  became  a  close  friend. 
And  there  Peter  began  the  commercial 
fishing  that  made  his  shaky  first  marriage 
collapse. 

"It  was  necessary — J.  simply  wasn't 
bringing  in  any  money,"  Matthiessen  re- 
calls, "and  I  was  working  on  another 
novel,  Partisans,  so  I  began  scalloping 
because  it  was  good-paying.  And  then  I 
did  clamming,  and  the  next  spring  I  went 
out  with  the  haul-seine  crews."  That  led 
him  to  buy  his  own  boat  and  to  get  into  the 
charter  business.  Matthiessen  loved  the 
experience.  "I  never  in  my  life  found  a 
happier  combination  of  things  than  writ- 
ing and  fishing.  There  were  so  many  days 
when  I  couldn '  t  fish ,  or  half  a  day ,  and  so 
I  had  plenty  of  writing  time,  and  when  I 
was  outdoors,  working  with  my  hands,  I 
was  in  good  shape,  and  off  and  on  I  made 
good  money." 

It  was  good  for  Matthiessen,  less 
good  for  his  wife.  Back  then,  the  Hamp- 
tons were  desolate  in  winter,  and  Patsy 
looked  forward  to  summer's  influx  of 
friends.  But  summer  was  Matthiessen's 
busy  charter  season:  every  morning, 
he'd  wake  up  at  four  to  drive  to  Mon- 
tauk;  by  the  time  he  got  through  washing 
down  the  boat  and  driving  home,  the 
evening  would  be  nearly  spent.  He'd  go 
to  meet  Patsy  at  a  dinner  party  and  liter- 
ally fall  asleep  at  his  place — "not  to 
mention,"  Matthiessen  says,  "that  I 
probably  smelled  of  fish. 

"The  last  summer  I  chartered  was  the 
summer  my  marriage  split  up  and  Jack- 
son was  killed,"  he  recalls.  "It  was  a 
dark  summer  altogether,  and  I  gave  it 
up."  Some  thirty-five  years  later,  Patsy 
still  lives  in  the  Springs,  and  is,  in  fact, 


still  beautiful.  But  as  divorced  parents  of 
two  grown  children  whose  lives  have 
been  strongly  affected  by  physical  and 
psychological  problems,  neither  Peter 
nor  Patsy  will  say  a  word  to  me  about 
each  other  or  their  children. 

hat  Matthiessen  will  say  is  that  the 
end  of  his  marriage  meant  the  start 
of  his  travels.  "I  loved  Patsy,  but 
it  freed  me,"  he  admits.  He  started  a 
story  on  rare  and  vanishing  species  for 

"He's  very  withdrawn. 
There  isn't  a 
public  Peter  the  way 
there  is  a  public 
Styron  and  Mailer." 


Sports  Illustrated  that  led  to  six  months 
of  tramping  through  U.S.  national  and 
state  parks,  binoculars  in  hand,  and  then 
to  Wildlife  in  America.  From  a  New 
Yorker  assignment  in  the  Brazilian  rain 
forest  came  The  Cloud  Forest,  but  also 
the  material  that  would  inspire  At  Play  in 
the  Fields  of  the  Lord. 

Now  Matthiessen  was  using  his  trav- 
els as  a  seedbed  for  fiction,  getting  be- 
yond the  parochialism  of  the  first  three 
novels,  which  he  dismisses  today  as 
"warm-ups."  He  grew  fascinated  by  the 
social  rules  and  traditions  of  primitive 
societies,  but  also  appalled  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  modern  world  was 
encroaching  on  them:  bringing  its 
germs,  its  trinkets,  its  cash  economies 
and  organized  religions,  transforming 
proud,  self-sufficient  natives  into  the  ur- 
ban dispossessed.  "It's  an  obsession  with 
him,  the  deterioration  of  nature  and  cul- 
ture," observes  Jason  Epstein,  Matthies- 
sen's current  editor  at  Random  House. 
"He  never  writes  about  America  today  at 
all,  not  wanting  to  confront  that  direct- 
ly— it  would  be  too  awful  for  him." 

Though  the  balance  of  travel  and  fic- 
tion seems  perfectly  logical,  American 
critics  from  early  on  showed  irritation 
with  Matthiessen  for  trying  to  do  both. 
He  shakes  his  head.  "When  I  get  a  re- 
view that  begins,  'I'm  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Matthiessen's  nonfiction,'  I  know 
what's  about  to  hit  the  fan.  People  don't 
like  that — they're  not  going  to  give  you 
that  leeway." 

More  than  a  few  critics  may  have  sim- 


ply envied  Matthiessen  his  adventures. 
Here  was  any  Walter  Mitty's  dream  life, 
replete  with  dramatic  close  calls.  On  the 
Cloud  Forest  trip,  Matthiessen  and  his 
companion  realized  the  Indians  they'd 
been  dealing  with  had  suddenly  turned 
hostile.  The  only  means  of  escape  lay 
down  a  fast-flowing  river  with  Fitzcar- 
raldo-like  rapids  and  whirlpools;  the  two 
hopped  on  a  little  raft  and  took  the 
plunge.  Unlucky  enough  to  be  in  the  Su- 
dan in  1961,  when  Patrice  Lumumba 
was  assassinated  in  neighboring  Zaire, 
Matthiessen  and  his  companions,  the 
only  whites  in  the  area,  were  kept  under 
house  arrest  for  three  days  by  furious 
soldiers.  "We  didn't  think  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  they'd  shoot  us,"  he 
says.  "It  was  a  question  of  when." 

Physical  danger  offered  one  sort  of 
risk;  by  the  mid-sixties,  Matthiessen  had 
found  another.  In  At  Play  in  the  Fields 
of  the  Lord,  Lewis  Moon  nearly  kills 
himself  by  downing  a  bottle  of  aya- 
huasca,  the  brutally  strong  Indian  drug. 
The  long  night  of  terrifying  hallucina- 
tions that  follows  is  described  with  un- 
mistakable authority;  by  then,  Matthies- 
sen had  embarked  on  a  ten-year  involve- 
ment with  hallucinogens  that  kicked  the 
quest  into  high  gear. 

It  started  with  an  introduction  to  mes- 
caline by  a  friend  in  someone's  small 
Greenwich  Village  apartment.  Then 
Matthiessen  acquired  some  of  his  own  to 
share  with  Deborah  Love,  soon  to  be- 
come his  second  wife.  "We  began 
working  with  this  psychiatrist  friend, 
doing  [LSD]  quite  a  lot,"  Matthiessen 
says.  "And  then  we  did  it  without  his 
guidance.  We  had  a  group  in  Italy." 

It  was  an  adventure  to  embark  on  with 
care.  "There  always  has  to  be  someone 
alert  to  an  emergency  situation,  someone 
who  knows  how  to  bring  you  down,  but 
also  who  has  the  guts  not  to  bring  you  down 
if  they  know  you're  going  to  be  coming 
down  to  a  very  dark  place.  I  always  found 
that,  no  matter  how  dark  and  scary,  if  you 
stuck  with  it,  you  always  came  up  in  a  place 
where  you  understood  something  much 
more  clearly."  He  pauses.  "But  now  I  find 
in  a  sense  Zen  accomplishes  the  same  thing 
without  a  chemical." 

Deborah,  never  entirely  comfortable 
with  hallucinogens,  made  the  shift  first. 
One  day  Matthiessen  came  home  to  find 
three  small  Japanese  men  in  robes  in  his 
driveway,  one  of  whom  cheerfully  reported 
having  spent  the  morning  standing  on  his 
head.  Initially  skeptical,  Matthiessen  soon 
found  himself  following  Deborah  to  Zen 
retreats. 

Then  came  the  terrible  news  that  Dcb- 
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orah  had  inoperable  cancer.  As  he  tend- 
ed to  his  dying  wife,  Matthiessen  was 
struck  by  the  solace  she  found  in  Zen;  it 
eased  her  pain,  and  in  the  end  it  enabled 
her  to  die  serene.  Devastated,  but 
hungry  for  enlightenment,  Matthiessen 
went  off  on  the  Nepalese  trek  that  in- 
spired The  Snow  Leopard.  On  his  return, 
he  kept  studying  and  meditating  intense- 
ly, and  the  pain  of  long  sittings  became 
a  lesson  in  itself. 

"You're  not  there  to  get  pain,"  Mat- 
thiessen explains.  "But  pain  is  enor- 
mously helpful  for  concentrating.  If 
you're  sitting  absolutely  still  and  breath- 
ing properly,  you  can  take  the  good  or 
bad  value  judgment  out  of  that  pain;  you 
say  'pain,'  'water,'  'green,'  'birdsong,' 
'smell  of  lunch' . .  .it's  just  there.  After 
a  while,  when  you  become  more  experi- 
enced, you  learn  how  to  use  it  like  a 
tool,  like  a  laser.  .  .  .  You're  always 
working  toward  this  one-pointedness, 
toward  emptying."  And  does  it  come?  I 
ask  doubtfully.  Matthiessen  grins.  "Oh, 
yes." 

His  third  wife,  Maria  Eckhart,  a  Tan- 
zanian-born  former  model  and  socialite 
whom  Matthiessen  met  in  New  York  in 
the  late  sixties,  when  both  had  spouses, 
gamely  took  up  Zen  before  they  mar- 
ried, but  has  since  found  it  too  time-con- 
suming and  abandoned  it.  A  warmly 
sociable  hostess  who  serves  as  Matthies- 
sen's  first  reader  and  reality  check,  Ma- 
ria has  expressed  some  irritation  with  the 
flock  of  daily  sitters  at  the  Zendo,  who 
often  come  into  the  main  house  to  use 
the  bathroom  or  phone,  and  has  taken  to 
leaving  rather  frosty  messages  on  the 
telephone  answering  machine.  "Peter 
Matthiessen  is  out  of  town  until  the 
twenty-seventh,"  a  recent  one  declared. 
"Do  not  leave  any  messages  for  him  on 
this  machine!"  Matthiessen's  frequent 
departures  provoke  clucks  and  mutters 
from  the  circle  of  women  friends  with 
whom  Maria  spends  much  of  her  time. 
"I'll  tell  you  this  much,"  one  says  to 
me.  "That  woman  is  a  saint!" 

Rigorously  as  Matthiessen  has  tried  to 
do  it  all — Zen,  travel,  social  causes, 
and  a  home  life  in  the  Hamptons — the 
risk  most  important  to  him,  his  fiction, 
has  somewhat  lost  out.  In  the  quarter- 
century  between  At  Play  in  the  Fields  of 
the  Lord  and  Killing  Mister  Watson,  the 
only  novel  to  appear  was  the  daring  Far 
Tortuga,  a  paean  to  the  turtle  fishermen  of 
the  Cayman  Islands.  Far  Tortuga  is  pre- 
sented almost  entirely  in  dialogue,  like  a 
screenplay,  but  without  the  speaker's 
name  above  each  speech,  so  readers  have 
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to  figure  out  who's  who.  The  speakers' 
identities  eventually  become  clear  and  the 
tale  grows  quite  engaging,  but  this  is  Mat- 
thiessen at  his  most  uncompromising. 
Which  was  why  Joe  Fox  tried  to  talk  him 
into  adding  the  names. 

Fox,  who  counts  Matthiessen  as  his 
oldest  friend — the  two  actually  met  on 
Oahu  when  they  were  in  military  ser- 
vice— had  become  Matthiessen's  editor 
when  he  persuaded  Random  House  to 
buy  At  Play  in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord.  In 
publishing  it,  he  played  a  rather  unusual 
role.  "Peter  loves  to  overcomplicate, 
and  so  the  book  was  nonchronological," 
he  recalls.  "He'd  follow,  say,  Lewis 
Moon  for  four  or  five  chapters,  then  pick 
up  with  another  character.  So  the  time 
kept  doubling  back  over  itself. ' ' 

Fox  continued  reading  the  manuscript 
until  he  knew  its  internal  order.  Then  one 
night  he  laid  out  all  twenty-seven  chapters 
on  his  living-room  floor  in  Bedford,  New 
York,  and  shuffled  them  like  playing 
cards  for  six  hours  until  the  chronological 
order  was  right. '  'I  presented  it  to  him  that 
way,  and  he  read  through  it  and  said, 
'Huh.  It  works.'  I  said,  'You're  damned 
right  it  works. '  It's  the  only  time  I've  ever 
done  that  sort  of  thing." 

Fox  did  his  best  to  persuade  Mat- 
thiessen to  use  nametags  with  the  dia- 
logue of  Far  Tortuga,  but  got  nowhere. 
The  disagreement  lay  uneasily  between 
them  for  several  years,  until  one  night 
when  Matthiessen  announced  over  dinner 
that  his  new  editor  was  Jason  Epstein, 
Fox's  boss.  "There  were  eight  of  us  for 
dinner — he  was  at  one  end  and  I  was  at  the 
other,"  Fox  recalls,  "andjustasmy  wife 
was  bringing  the  first  course  on,  Peter 
said,  'Oh,  Jo  Jo,  did  I  tell  you?  Jason's 
just  signed  me  up  to  do  Men's  Lives.'' 
(This  was  Matthiessen's  reportorial  trib- 
ute to  the  fishermen  of  eastern  Long  Is- 
land, published  to  great  acclaim  in  1986.) 
"It  was  so  wildly  inappropriate,"  says 
Fox.  "I  just  gaped  at  him — I  was  stunned. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  get  himself  worked 
up  to  truly  believe  I  had  hated  Far  Tortu- 
ga. I  was  very  upset,  and  was  going  to 
write  him  a  letter.  Jason  said,  'Don't  write 
that  letter. '  Then  Peter  came  up  to  me  at  a 
party  and  said,  'Don't  write  that  letter.' 
And  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  because  it  probably 
would  have  ruptured  us." 

Determined  now  to  stick  with  fiction  at 
least  through  the  Watson  trilogy,  Mat- 
thiessen remains  distracted  by  the  detour 
that  proved  his  longest.  At  the  start  of  his 
reporting  for  Crazy  Horse,  he  says,  he 
couldn't  be  sure  Leonard  Peltier  was  in- 
nocent. Even  at  the  book's  conclusion  he 
had  his  doubts,  and  took  care  to  argue 
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Boohs  into  Film 

only  that  Peltier  had  been  deprived  of  a 
fair  trial.  Still,  the  two  men  grew  close 
over  the  years,  with  Peltier  calling  from 
prison  at  least  once  a  week  and  Matthies- 
sen  speaking  publicly  at  every  opportuni- 
ty on  behalf  of  a  man  whose  integrity  he 
came  to  respect  without  equivocation. 

Now,  Matthiessen  says,  he  knows  Pel- 
tier is  innocent.  Last  year,  his  instincts 
were  confirmed  by  a  bizarre  meeting  in  a 
small,  dark  cabin,  at  which  the  author  was 
introduced  to  an  Indian  wearing  a  hood. 
The  Indian  acknowledged  having  killed 
the  two  F.B.I,  agents  for  whose  deaths 
Peltier  had  been  held  accountable.  Pel- 
tier, says  Matthiessen,  had  known  the 
man's  identity  all  along  but  had  never 
brought  any  pressure  on  the  man  to  come 
forward;  the  few  who  had  witnessed  the 
killing  had  kept  his  secret  because  there 
seemed  no  point  in  seeing  another  fellow 
Indian  go  to  jail  for  shootings  carried  out 
in  self-defense. 

The  testimony  of  "X"  and  the  book's 
reappearance  have  reignited  the  decade- 
long  effort  to  get  Peltier  released.  Robert 
Redford  has  produced  a  documentary 
about  the  shootings;  Oliver  Stone  is 
scheduled  to  produce  a  full-length  fea- 
ture this  spring.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  Peltier's  case  has  become  a  cause 
celebre,  12  million  signatures  accompa- 
nied a  petition  sent  to  President  Bush, 
demanding  clemency.  Fifty  congress- 
men and  senators  have  joined  in  the  call, 
led  by  Hawaii's  Daniel  Inouye. 

Most  dramatically,  the  judge  who 
wrote  the  opinion  refusing  Peltier  a  new 
trial  in  1986  himself  felt  that  the  jury 
might  have  acquitted  if  records  and  data 
had  not  been  "improperly  withheld  from 
the  defense,"  and  has  written  Inouye  a 
letter  to  say  so.  Peltier,  calling  from  one 
of  the  two  phones  available  to  the  hun- 
dred inmates  on  his  floor  at  Leaven- 
worth, speaks  movingly  of  what  Mat- 
thiessen's  support  has  meant  to  him. 
But,  of  course,  the  key  has  not  yet 
turned  in  the  lock.  "I  hope  all  this  does 
some  good,"  he  says,  "because  I  am  a 
very  tired  prisoner.  I  keep  up  a  good 
front,  but  deep  down  inside  it's  killing 
me,  because  I  want  to  be  home." 

Diverted  by  causes,  drawn  along  his 
own  high  road,  Matthiessen  has  sacrificed 
more  than  broad  best-sellerdom.  Some- 
how he  doesn't  quite  have  the  stature  of 
some  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  his 
novels  not  yet  accorded  a  permanent  place 
on  the  shelf.  "For  some  reason  his  career 
didn't  take  the  same  trajectory  that  Sty- 
ron's  or  Mailer's  did,"  muses  Jason  Ep- 
stein. "I  think  they  became  big  celebrities 
in  the  sixties;  Peter's  never  been  involved 


politically.  Peter  has  his  Indian  stuff  and 
his  ecological  stuff,  but  he's  very  with- 
drawn. There  isn't  a  public  Peter  the  way 
there  is  a  public  Styron  and  Mailer." 

The  parallel  with  Styron  is  the  closer 
and  perhaps  more  painful  one,  because 
the  two  are  such  good  friends.  "Peter's 
written  a  great  deal  more  than  Bill 
has,"  Tom  Guinzburg  observes.  "But 
Bill's  breakthrough  happened  a  long 
time  ago,  and  he's  been  up  in  the  pan- 
theon a  long  time.  I  can  remember 
once  hurting  Peter's  feelings  by  saying 
something  about  Bill,  and  then  realiz- 
ing Peter  thought  that  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  he  deserved  to  be  considered 
alongside  Bill.  He's  always  been  dis- 
appointed that  his  nonfiction  is  more 
celebrated  than  his  fiction." 

Plimpton,  among  others,  was  sure 
Watson  would  be  the  breakthrough. 
That  it  fell  just  short  creates  a  situation 
almost  bizarre.  "He  writes  circles 
around  everyone  else,  and  yet  he's 
never  been  able  to  join  that  passion  of 
doing  things  his  way  to  any — "  Plimp- 
ton pauses,  and  then  adds,  as  if  to  ex- 
plain, "He's  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  but  not  the  next  level  up.  And 
he's  surrounded  by  people  who  know 
he's  that  good." 

Styron,  put  in  the  rather  unfair  posi- 
tion of  responding,  winces  when  I  ask. 
"It's  very  hard  for  me  to  make  a  judg- 
ment, given  the  evanescent  nature  of 
the  pantheon,  as  you  put  it.  It's  like  a 
bubble,  and  I  don't  know  who  really 
belongs  there,  or  when  people  arrive 
there  or  when  they  disappear.  But  cer- 
tainly Peter  is  making  a  large  showing 
at  this  time,  his  level  of  production  is 
extraordinary,  his  versatility  is  stun- 
ning, he's  got  a  very  impressive  body 
of  work." 

If  Hollywood's  version  of  At  Play 
does  supply  the  nudge  needed  to  push 
Matthiessen  into  the  pantheon,  that 
may  only  show  how  frivolous  literary 
acclaim  can  be.  "When  all  the  fat 
burns  off,"  Robert  Hughes  snorts, 
"Matthiessen  will  be  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan."  And  for  all  the  ink,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  profiles  or  reviews,  that 
is  finally  all  that  counts.  "I've  al- 
ways had  a  feeling  about  Pete,"  says 
Guinzburg,  "that  if  he's  not  accessible 
it's  because  there's  a  waiting,  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  catch  up.  Not  in  an 
arrogant  way,  but  in  a  peaceful  way: 
'I've  been  taking  my  own  path,  and 
you're  on  yours,  and  I  hope  we  con- 
verge again,  but  don't  take  it  badly  if 
we  don't.'  "  D 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF 
MADAME  MAO 

How  the  suicide 
of  Mao's  widow  became  a 

final  victory — a  report 
from  the  biographer  whose 

historic  interviews 

with  Jiang  Qing  were  used 

by  the  Communist  elite 

to  depose  her 

BY  ROXANE  WITKE 


Jiang  Qing  and  Mao  photographed 

in  Yanan  in  1947 — a  bold  defiance  of  the 

order  that  they  never  pose  together 

as  husband  and  wife. 


On  the  morning  of  May  14, 
1991,  a  prison  guard  dis- 
covered Jiang  Qing  hang- 
ing by  the  belt  of  her  trou- 
sers, one  end  noosed 
around  her  neck,  the  other 
cinched  to  the  bed  frame. 
At  seventy-seven,  the  defi- 
ant and  much-reviled  wid- 
ow of  Chairman  Mao  Ze- 
dong had  apparently  killed 
herself — and  so  scored  one 
final  triumph  over  China's  ruling  elite. 
Since  1981 ,  she  had  been  largely  forgot- 
ten, condemned  to  silence  within  a  pris- 
on cell.  But  suddenly,  in  death,  her 
relentless  character  reasserted  itself, 
throwing  the  government  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping into  turmoil. 

Her  timing  was  exquisite:  General  Sec- 
retary Jiang  Zemin  was  scheduled  to  de- 
part for  Moscow  the  next  day,  and  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  was  imminent.  The  in- 
evitable rumor  of  foul  play ,  one  that  Com- 
munist Party  authorities  continue  to  com- 
bat, inexorably  pointed  the  finger  at  Deng. 
Jiang  Qing's  death  was  kept  secret  for 
three  weeks,  until  late  on  the  June  4  an- 
niversary, which  passed  with  only  minor 
dismrbances.  In  making  the  news  pub- 
lic, Jiang  Zemin  ordered  that  the  death 
be  formally  '"ignored"  so  that,  accord- 
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ing  to  a  report,  "this  unrepenting  politi- 
cal criminal  naturally  disappears  from  the 
minds  of  the  people." 

Surely  the  most  anxious,  and  most  re- 
lieved, was  China's  patriarch,  Deng 
Xiaoping,  who  was  said  to  fear  and  de- 
spise the  woman  who  once  favored  his 
political  restoration.  One  of  his  worst 
worries  was  that  she  would  outlive  him 
to  tell  the  full  story  of  his  numerous  be- 
trayals of  Mao.  Jiang  Qing  (pronounced 
Jee-ahng  Ching)  had  made  no  secret  of 
wanting  to  write  her  memoirs — whenever 
she  completed  a  few  pages,  a  guard  was 
instructed  to  tear  them  up  or  submit  them 
to  the  Central  Committee. 

Despite  such  efforts  to  erase  her,  it 
appears  that  Jiang  Qing  left  behind  a  fi- 
nal testament — proof  of  which  seems 
confirmed  by  the  calling  of  a  high-level 
meeting  on  June  6  to  adamantly  deny  its 
existence.  As  reported,  the  fiercely 
worded  twenty-page  document,  initially 
leaked  to  a  Japanese  journalist,  accuses 
Deng  of  being  a  "braggart  king"  and  of 
abusing  the  trust  of  Chairman  Mao,  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  people.  It  de- 
fends the  Cultural  Revolution,  over 
which  Jiang  Qing  presided  with  a  Grand 
Guignol  brutality,  and  blames  Deng  per- 
sonally for  murdering  the  "patriotic  stu- 
dents" at  Tiananmen.  "Don't  feel  hap- 
py too  soon,"   the  document  reads. 


"You  will  not  have  a  good  death." 
Such  was  the  style  of  the  audacious 
woman  the  world  remembers  from  her 
trial  in  1980  as  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Gang  of  Four,  when  she  cleaved 
steadfastly  to  her  husband's  political 
legacy.  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  fas- 
cinating woman  I  recall  from  my  own 
extended  visit  with  her  in  1972,  a  fateful 
encounter  with  an  outsider  that  would 
haunt  Jiang  Qing  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Her  remains  were  deemed  unfit  for  a 
state  funeral  or  for  burial  at  Babaoshan, 
the  cemetery  for  revolutionary  leaders 
and  martyrs  on  the  outskirts  of  Beijing — 
though  she  would  have  judged  herself 
worthy.  Nor,  needless  to  say,  would  she 
be  squeezed  into  the  crystal  sarcophagus 
where  Mao's  rubbery-looking  remains 
have  lain  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  at 
first  swelling,  then  shrinking,  along  with 
his  reputation.  (For  years  the  Mao  Ze- 
dong Memorial  Hall,  which  was  slapped 
together  on  the  south  side  of  Tiananmen 
Square  shortly  after  he  died,  was  filled 
with  evergreens,  the  Chinese  symbol  ol 
longevity,  and  fresh  flowers — all  long 
since  replaced  by  dust-layered  plastic 
plants.)  Instead,  Jiang  Qing,  once  the 
most  famous  and  powerful  woman  in 
China,  was  cremated  on  an  undisclosed 
date  and  without  ceremony  at  the  Bei 
jing  mortuary. 
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As  Deng  Xiaoping  had  feared,  for  a 
brief  period  Jiang  Qing's  death 
brought  her  vividly  back  to  life.  Dar- 
ing loyalists  splashed  slogans  around  the 
city  that  echoed  the  Cultural  Revolution 
of  a  quarter-century  past:  ten  thousand 

YEARS  TO  CHAIRMAN  MAO'S  REVOLU- 
TIONARY LINE— DOWN  WITH  DENG  XIAO- 
PING'S    BOGUS    CHINESE   COMMUNIST 

party,  read  one.  chairman  mao,  we 
will  always  remember  you,  read  an- 
other that  was  accompanied  by  a  photo 
of  Jiang  Qing  in  a  jaunty  military  cap. 

Immediately,  booksellers  were  forbid- 
den to  sell  any  books  or  articles  about 
her — or  photos  of  her  as  a  film  star  in 
the  1930s — which  were  quickly  soaring 
in  price.  Administrative  units  in  every 
district  were  ordered  to  search  for  and 
confiscate  any  such  forbidden  materials 
about  this  increasingly  tantalizing  "non- 
person."  Radio  and  television  stations 
were  told  to  suspend  broadcasting  even 
snippets  of  her  revolutionary  operas  and 
ballets,  revived  in  recent  years  as  an 
antidote  to  "spiritual  pollution"  from 
the  West — crooners,  heavy  metal,  and 
hard  rock.  Curiously,  several  days  after 
the  official  announcement  of  her  death, 
her  revolutionary  ballet  The  Red  Detach- 
ment of  Women  was  aired  in  its  entirety 
on  the  Central  Broadcast  Station,  con- 
trolled by  the  conservatively  staffed  Pro- 
paganda Department.  Was  this  a  tacit 
tribute  to  Jiang  Qing's  contribution  to  a 
revolutionary  Chinese  culture?  Or  a  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  frightened,  even 
shamed  old  men  to  pacify  the  avenging 
ghost  of  the  Hanging  Woman — lovelier 
and  stronger  than  all  other  ghosts  of  Chi- 
nese lore? 

Jiang  Qing  would  no  doubt  have  rel- 
ished the  attention.  Her  death  sentence 
having  been  commuted,  in  1983,  to  life 
imprisonment,  she  spent  most  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  China's  Bastille,  the  no- 
torious Qincheng  prison,  situated  some 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Beijing.  Elev- 
en centuries  ago  and  earlier,  thirteen  em- 
perors of  the  Tang  dynasty  chose  to  be 
buried  in  Qincheng's  bucolic  setting. 
According  to  legend,  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager Ci  Xi  used  to  bathe  in  its  hot 
springs,  as  do  present  leaders,  who  also 
patronize  the  fine  local  restaurants.  For 
reasons  of  security,  the  government  for- 
bids the  inclusion  of  Qincheng  on  maps. 
Even  the  peasants  working  nearby  fields 
are  presumed  not  to  know  the  purpose 
of  the  white-walled  compound  sur- 
rounded by  an  orchard  entangled  with 
barbed  wire,  [he  only  external  clue  is 
a  highway  sign  ihat  reads  foreigners 

i   ADMITTED   in    several    languages. 


Built  under  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Guo- 
mindang  government,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  by  the  Communists,  Qincheng 
has  always  been  an  elite  facility  reserved 
for  important  losers  in  political  strug- 
gles, not  common  criminals.  Yet  it  is  far 
from  a  country  club.  Like  her  fellow 
prisoners,  Jiang  Qing  was  isolated  for 
several  years  in  a  three-by-nine-foot  cell 
and  forbidden  to  speak  except  when  sub- 
jected to  interrogation.  She  was  forced 
to  sleep  facing  the  cell  door,  which  was 
topped  by  a  tiny  window  for  observation 
and  delivering  food.  She  was  issued  two 
sets  of  clothing  per  year,  one  for  winter, 
the  other  for  summer.  She  bathed  once  a 
month.  When  her  behavior  was  good — 
that  is,  when  she  obeyed  prison  rules 
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and  confessed  to  whatever  the  authori- 
ties demanded — she  could  exercise  in 
the  high-walled  prison  yard.  When  she 
was  bad — in  her  case,  spewing  insults  to 
guards — she  was  either  denied  food  or, 
as  would  have  been  the  rule,  beaten  by 
members  of  the  prison  staff. 

Jiang  Qing's  former  rank  entitled  her 
to  the  highest  grade  of  food — still  only  a 
dollar's  worth  or  so  a  day.  Accustomed 
to  eating  the  freshest,  mildest  foods,  she 
sometimes  threw  her  notoriously  poor 
prison  fare  back  at  the  guards  or  went  on 
hunger  strikes.  Once,  after  she  drama- 
tized her  frustration  by  knocking  her 
head  repeatedly  against  the  wall  of  her 
cell,  she  was  removed  to  a  cubicle  out- 
fitted for  the  insane,  its  walls  and  floor 
covered  with  padded  leather. 

In  1984,  due  to  a  recurrence  of  cancer 
in  her  larynx  and  esophagus,  Jiang  Qing 
was  taken  to  the  Liberation  Army  Hospi- 
tal in  Beijing,  where  she  underwent 
three  surgical  procedures.  Thereafter,  to 
facilitate  frequent  trips  to  and  from  vari- 
ous hospitals  for  follow-up  treatment, 
she  was  transferred  to  a  three-room 
house  with  a  courtyard  on  the  grounds  of 
the  prison,  among  the  modest  residences 
of  jailers  and  their  families.  There  she 
was  allowed  to  read  official  newspapers, 
listen  to  the  radio,  and  watch  television. 
When  she  demanded  sleeping  pills,  she 
was  given  the  minimum — to  keep  her 


from  killing  herself.  Her  mandatory 
"productive  labor"  was  light:  doing 
laundry,  knitting  sweaters,  or  fashioning 
dolls.  (The  wardens  complained  that  she 
often  sewed  her  name  or  a  political  mes- 
sage into  the  fabric,  making  the  dolls  un- 
fit for  sale.) 

Jiang  Qing's  sole  visitor  during  those 
fifteen  years  was  her  only  child,  a 
daughter  by  Mao,  Li  Na,  now  around 
fifty-one.  She  had  received  a  history  de- 
gree from  Beijing  University  in  the  mid- 
1960s,  then  acted  on  her  parents'  behalf 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  tempo- 
rarily serving  as  chief  editor  of  Libera- 
tion Army  News,  among  less  conspic- 
uous duties.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
famous  father  in  1976,  followed  by  the 
jailing  of  her  suddenly 
infamous  mother,  Li  Na 
suffered  a  mental  break- 
down— or  faked  one,  a 
Chinese  way  of  avoiding 
political  responsibility 
and  prolonged  interroga- 
tion. Her  only  child  was 
born  in  early  1972, 
shortly  after  the  collapse 
of  her  brief  marriage  to  a 
waiter  she  met  on  a  rural 
assignment.  (When  Li  Na  and  her  half- 
sister  Li  Min  were  young,  comparably 
educated  suitors  strenuously  avoided 
them  on  account  of  their  frighteningly 
high  family  status.)  Both  Jiang  Qing  and 
Li  Na  were  said  to  be  pleased  that  this 
son  is  now  studying  to  become  a  top 
waiter  like  his  father,  who  once  served 
at  Beidaihe,  an  exclusive  seaside  resort 
for  party  leaders. 

In  face,  fragile  health,  and  swift  tem- 
per, Li  Na  takes  after  her  mother.  Be- 
sides a  portly  frame,  her  only  material 
inheritance  from  her  father — likewise  re- 
ceived by  his  two  other  surviving  chil- 
dren— was  a  refrigerator,  a  color  televi- 
sion, and  8,000  yuan,  approximately 
$1 ,500.  In  recent  years,  Li  Na  has  main- 
tained a  perfunctory  job  with  the  party's 
Central  Committee  (enabling  it  to  keep 
tabs  on  her),  while  living  with  her  son 
and  their  maid  in  simple  quarters  in  the 
Xidan  district  of  Beijing.  She  was  not 
above  occasionally  reminding  people  how 
special  her  life  once  was,  or  complain- 
ing of  the  exhausting  journey  she  would 
make  every  few  weeks  to  visit  her  moth- 
er. After  a  lengthy  public  bus  ride,  she 
faced  a  long  walk  to  the  prison's  vast 
iron  gate,  and  then  there  was  no  tell- 
ing what  sort  of  mood  she  would  find 
her  mother  in.  An  insatiable  reader. 
Jiang  Qing  demanded  numerous  books 
from  Li  Na,  including  the  controvcisi.il 
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letters  of  Lu  Xun,  the  leftist  Shanghai 
writer  of  the  1930s,  Tang-dynasty  poet- 
ry, and  the  complete  run  of  Lenin. 

Shortly  after  Jiang  Qing  was  moved 
outside  the  prison,  Li  Na  told  her  about 
her  new  boyfriend,  a  widowed  and  retired 
soldier  whom  she  planned  to  marry.  Jiang 
Qing  asked  whether  he  knew  her  family 
status.  Yes,  Li  Na  answered.  "But  you 
have  double  status,"  Jiang  Qing  remind- 
ed her,  "one  as  the  daughter  of  the  great 
revolutionary  leader,  Chairman  Mao,  the 
other  as  the  daughter  of  the  biggest  coun- 
terrevolutionary, Jiang  Qing.  If 
he  still  loves  you  nonetheless, 
next  time  you  come,  bring  him 
for  dinner." 

When  mother  and  daughter 
fought,  it  was  often  over  Li 
Na's  refusal   to  petition   the 
party   authorities   for  Jiang 
Qing's   release.    During    the 
summer  of   1988,    Li   Na 
brought  her  mother  a  water- 
melon— a  rare  treat — and  she 
remembers  that  Jiang  Qing 
was  very  pleased.  But  then 
her  mother  asked  again  for 
her   help.    "Since    I   don't 
know   your  complete   situation,   you 
should  do  it,"  Li  Na  replied  warily.  In- 
furiated, Jiang  Qing  hurled  the  water- 
melon to  the  floor.  "You  don't  care  for 
me,  you're  coldhearted!"  she  shouted, 
and  Li  Na  left  in  tears. 

Very  few  know  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  Jiang  Qing's  death,  as  secrecy 
remains  one  of  the  most  coveted  perqui- 
sites of  power  in  China.  Some  have  ac- 
tually said  that  she  hanged  herself  at  her 
daughter's  home — a  way  of  pointing  the 
finger  of  blame  at  Li  Na  for  having  driv- 
en her  mother  to  suicide,  or  at  least  for 
not  preventing  it.  Others,  farther  from 
the  scene,  have  speculated  that  Jiang 
Qing's  cancer  had  reached  an  advanced, 
painful  stage,  prompting  her  to  take  her 
life.  I  doubt  this:  her  will  to  be  heard 
remained  indomitable. 

Not  long  before  she  died,  she  once 
again  asked  her  guards  to  convey  her 
plea  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  old 
residence  at  Zhongnanhai,  the  southwest 
section  of  the  imperial  palace  that  was 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  in  1949  for 
their  personal  residences  and  offices.  She 
had  addressed  other  such  requests  to  Deng 
Xiaoping  over  the  last  seven  years,  citing 
Mao's  precedent  of  releasing  certain  aged 
and  frail  political  prisoners. 

All  her  pleas  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears, 
even,  of  her  memoirs  had  been  de- 

stroyed, and  Deng  had  reportedly  de- 
manded delivery  to  the  Central  Commit- 
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tee  of  any  letter  she  wrote.  What  action 
remained  but  suicide,  as  that  gesture 
alone  conveyed  her  message:  You  who 
have  jailed  me  are  traitors  to  Mao  Ze- 
dong's revolution;  the  society  you  pre- 
tend to  rule  is  rotten  to  the  core;  you 
drove  me  to  this — see  the  blood  on 
your  hands? 

n  the  ruthless  grappling  for  ascendancy 
that  quickened  as  Mao  slowly  expired 
in  the  1970s,  Jiang  Qing  was  ultimate- 
ly trapped  by  another  weapon  of  privi- 
lege, "the  official  story" — in  this 
instance,  the  notion  that  she  was  out  to 
murder  Mao  and  to  usurp  party  and  state 
power.  Another  such  construct  was  the 
legend  of  the  Gang  of  Four,  which  had 
supposedly   masterminded   the   greatest 


injustices  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
wreaking  havoc  and  cruelty  without 
Mao's  knowledge.  Linked  to  that  were 
the  charges  that  Jiang  Qing  was  an  evil, 
wildly  ambitious  woman  who  conspired 
to  make  herself  not  only  party  chairman 
but  also  the  "empress  of.  .  .  the  twentieth- 
century  .  .  .  [who]  would  be  able  to  squat 
on  the  heads  of  the  800  million  Chinese 
people  and  rule  them  with  tyranny." 

This  vicious  portrait  was  born,  in 
large  part,  from  a  cunning  distortion  of 
the  interviews  Jiang  Qing  granted  me  in 
July  and  August  of  1972.  As  she  often 
reminded  me,  our  talks  were 
preceded  by  the  historic  visit 
that  February  of  President 
Nixon,  whom  she  greatly  ad- 
mired for  summoning  the 
courage  to  visit  the  "Red" 
China  he  famously  dispar- 
aged, and  by  Marshal  Lin 
Biao's  recent  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Mao  and,  in  Jiang 
Qing's  account,  herself  as 
well.  In  January,  just  before 
Nixon's  visit,  Mao  nearly  died 
of  heart  and  lung  failure;  it  was 
a  major  undertaking  for  his 
concubine  and  nurses  to  squeeze 
the  semi-paralyzed  chairman,  his 
ankles  painfully  swollen,  into  the 
suit  quickly  tailored  for  the  occa- 
sion. (Patched,  worn  clothing  was 
among  his  lifelong  fetishes.) 
Knowing  that  his  days  were  num- 
bered, Jiang  Qing  risked  telling  me 
her  life  story,  which  could  never  be 
published  in  China.  "Let  me  dis- 
sect myself  before  you,"  she  be- 
gan, quoting  Lu  Xun,  whose 
fighting  spirit  she  emulated. 

A  historian  of  modern  China,  I 
was  visiting  Beijing  as  a  guest  of 
the  state  and  had  already  inter- 
viewed Deng  Yingchao,  the  wife  of  Pre- 
mier Zhou  Enlai,  as  well  as  the  wives  of 
other  Long  March  veterans.  Upon  learn- 
ing this,  Jiang  Qing  had  demanded  to 
see  me.  We  were  introduced  at  Beijing's 
Great  Hall  of  the  People,  where,  she  re- 
marked, foreigners  often  praised  the 
Chinese  for  being  so  highly  "civilized." 
But  that  was  wrong,  she  said — as  a  child 
she  had  learned  the  depths  of  their  bar- 
barism. In  Shandong,  "bullies"  routine- 
ly chopped  off  the  heads  of  people  who 
got  in  their  way,  and  displayed  them, 
dripping  with  blood,  on  the  city  wall. 
That  sickening  sight,  which  she  passed 
on  her  way  home  from  school  each  day, 
taught  her  that  "people  have  no  hearts." 
Ultimately,  her  countrymen  would 
condemn  her  as  one  of  the  crudest  wom- 
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en  in  all  of  Chinese  history.  But  was 
she?  The  Jiang  Qing  1  observed  during 
some  sixty  hours  of  interviews  was  infi- 
nitely contradictory;  1  came  to  know  her 
easy  domination  of  those  around  her,  her 
disarming  directness,  her  rich,  evocative 
language  and  mercurial  emotions — a 
surge  of  kindness  one  moment  and  a 
spewing  of  hatred  the  next,  especially 
against  those  she  felt  had  wronged  her. 
The  sole  woman  of  her  rank,  she  culti- 
vated an  imperial-proletarian  style,  one 
that  exuded  the  privilege  of  having  lived, 
by  the  time  we  met,  among  the  leading 
comrades  for  thirty-odd  years.  The  mis- 
tress of  a  proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
that  followed  Mao's  dictates,  she  had 
striven  to  eviscerate  an  entire  national 
heritage,  dismissing  it  as  "feudal."  Dis- 
tinguishing her  from  her  comrades  was  a 
prodigious,  nearly  fearless  memory. 

She  summoned  me,  without  warning, 
to  Canton,  where  she  was  ensconced  in  a 
large  villa  strangely  barren  of  art  or  dec- 
oration. Delivered  from  Shanghai  on  her 
plane,  I  was  made  to  rest  for  part  of  the 
trip  on  what  I  presumed  to  be  her  bed, 
curtained  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cabin 
and  covered  with  pale-pink  embroidered 
silk  sheets.  I  arrived  to  find  her  sur- 
rounded by  bodyguards,  nurses  and  a 


doctor,  a  scribe,  sound  technicians,  her 
pair  of  interpreters  and  mine.  We  started 
talking  in  the  late  afternoon  and  contin- 
ued until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  As 
we  repeated  that  pattern  for  the  next  sev- 
en days,  two  sides  of  her  personality 
emerged.  When  she  was  recounting 
events  of  Communist  Party  history,  her 
posture  stiffened,  her  vocal  pitch 
dropped,  and  her  glance  turned  chill. 
But  when  reflecting  on  "how  Jiang  Qing 
was  made,"  as  she  put  it,  she  seemed 
far  more  natural.  Her  body  movements 
were  fluid,  her  voice  and  manner  un- 
abashedly feminine,  sensual,  and  engag- 
ing. Each  evening  she  appeared  in  a 
simple  silk-crepe  shirtwaist  dress,  al- 
ways in  a  different  pastel  shade. 

"Though  I'm  approaching  sixty,  I'm 
determined  to  preserve  my  political 
youth,"  she  said,  meaning  that  she 
would  not  give  up  the  Utopian  vision  she 
shared  with  Mao,  whose  spirit  stayed 
young  while  his  body  failed  him.  Also 
like  Mao,  she  admired  people  who  were 
self-made  yet  learned  and  versatile,  as 
she  herself  was.  One  afternoon  we  stood 
on  a  moon-viewing  platform  in  an  or- 
chid garden  above  a  lotus  pond — a  re- 
served area  in  a  public  park — and  she 
pointed  out  numerous  rare  species,  dis- 


coursing on  the  curative  powers  of  vari- 
ous roots,  barks,  and  flowers  she  con- 
sumed and  recommended.  She  photo- 
graphed the  blossoms  using  the  costly 
Hasselblad  that  was  purchased  with  roy- 
alties from  Mao's  best-sellers  (to  have 
challenged  him  in  the  book  market  was  a 
quick  ticket  to  Qincheng  prison).  She 
pressed  blossoms,  or  threaded  them  into 
circlets  to  hang  from  our  fans.  While 
continuing  her  story,  she  might  start  up  a 
swift  game  of  Ping-Pong  or  billiards 
with  one  of  her  bodyguards.  She  also 
played  a  fierce  game  of  tennis,  invari- 
ably becoming  angry  if  she  lost  (only  a 
foolish  partner  would  permit  that). 

During  our  dinners  she  might  trill  an 
aria  from  a  Beijing  or  Shanghai  opera, 
while  all  others  in  China  were  forbidden 
such  "yellow"  music.  This  was  proba- 
bly her  first — and  last — chance  to  chat 
with  an  outsider  about  foreign  novels 
and  films;  she  had  watched  thousands, 
in  theaters  and  private  screening  rooms. 
Movies  were  her  main  window  to  the 
world  beyond  China,  and  the  chief  inspi- 
ration for  her  experimental  theater. 

Early  one  morning,  after  dining  on 
Cantonese  delicacies,  she  arranged  for 
us  to  watch  Garbo,  her  idol,  in  Queen 
Christina.  She  apologized  for  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  print,  which  she  had  watched 
countless  times,  along  with  all  of  the 
other  Garbo  films  in  her  personal  ar- 
chive. The  sound  track  was  barely  audi- 
ble, but  she  whispered  a  continuous 
Chinese  translation  into  my  ear.  Tears 
streamed  down  her  face  at  the  end. 
Lounging  behind  us  were  our  hosts,  Gen- 
eral Ding  Sheng  and  Zhao  Ziyang,  a  chief 
figure  in  Guangdong  Province  (who 
would  be  ousted  as  general  secretary  for 
sympathizing  with  hunger-striking  stu- 
dents at  Tiananmen  Square  in  May 
1989) — both  snoring  loudly. 

Another  evening,  Jiang  Qing  daringly 
remarked  to  me  that  her  life  had  been 
romantic,  and  I  sensed  the  image  of 
Garbo,  among  others,  flickering  behind 
her  dark,  watchful  eyes.  Indeed,  she  had 
risen  from  a  cottage  to  a  palace,  from 
obscurity  to  world  fame.  She  had  learned 
to  defend  her  turf,  and,  at  age  fifty-eight, 
she  was  still  surviving  fascinating  as  well 
as  dreadful  men  who  used  her  or  wanted  to 
kill  her  but  did  not  dare. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  without 
Mao,  Jiang  Qing  would  never  have  ris- 
en so  far.  Yet  it  is  not  so  often  ob- 
served that  without  her  arduous  tending 
of  the  myth  of  her  husband's  infallibility 


and  supremacy  Mao  might  not  have  last- 
ed on  top  long  enough  to  die  there.  From 
the  moment  they  met,  in  Yanan  in  1938, 
until  the  end,  neither  would  ever  com- 
pletely break  free  of  the  other. 

Nor  did  she  hold  it  against  "the  Chair- 
man," as  she  usually  called  him,  that  he 
had  spurned  her  as  his  chief  sexual  com- 
panion in  the  late  1950s.  Rather,  she  said, 
she  perceived  as  "revolutionary  disci- 
pline" acceptance  of  his  way  of  respect- 
ing women  generally  while  abusing  them 
individually.  "Sex  is  engaging  in  the  first 
rounds"  was  the  way  she  put  it  to  me. 
"But  what  sustains  interest  in  the  long  run 
is  power. ' '  Indeed,  Mao  was  an  inveterate 
womanizer,  which  gave  Jiang  Qing  a  psy- 
chological hold  over  him:  she  knew  better 
than  anyone  how  he  privately  put  himself 
above  the  Communist  order  on  monoga- 
my. In  exchange  for  her  silent  endurance, 
she  ultimately  forced  him  to  grant  her  a 
separate  political  base  with  a  mission  of 
unprecedented  power. 

Already,  in  her  late  thirties,  she  trav- 
eled frequently,  conducting  her  own  in- 
vestigations, sometimes  incognito,  push- 
ing land  reform,  and  occasionally  nosing 
out  enemy  agents,  turncoats,  and  rivals 
long  before  Mao  did,  earning  his  admira- 
tion for  her  shrewdness  and  fierce  inde- 


pendence. "You  must  take  good  care  of 
the  personal  welfare  and  work  of  Com- 
rade Jiang  Qing,"  he  typically  instructed 
one  after  another  new  member  of  her 
staff;  she  was  easily  displeased,  hence  the 
constant  turnover.  "If  you  do  not  take 
good  care  of  her,  you  are  not  taking  good 
care  of  me." 

Along  with  the  other  leading  com- 
rades, Jiang  Qing  was  entitled  to  the  use 
of  far-flung  residences,  most  built  by 
provincial  authorities  in  pursuit  of  favor 
at  the  top.  By  the  late  1950s  her  habit 
was  to  winter  at  the  Canton  villa  where  I 
met  her.  She  would  pass  the  spring  in 
the  villa  she  designed  along  West  Lake 
in  Hangzhou,  one  that  was  decorated  in 
shades  of  pale  green  and  included  a 
darkroom,  a  fitness  center,  and  a  special 
wing  for  Mao.  In  summer  she  moved  on 
to  the  seaside  resort  of  Beidaihe,  or  to 
her  oceanfront  residence  at  Qingdao,  or 
to  the  breezy  Western  Hills  outside  of 
Beijing.  Often  her  pet  golden  monkeys, 
a  rare  and  protected  species,  traveled 
with  her. 

Certain  psychological  disorders, 
among  them  paranoia  and  hypochondria, 
emerged  as  she  told  me  about  her  child- 
hood. Like  millions  of  her  countrymen, 
she  had  been  chronically  hungry.  Trying 
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to  survive  on  scanty,  mostly  uncooked 
food  had  caused  permanent  gastric  dam- 
age, leading  to  near  obsession  with  in- 
stabilities in  her  physical  state.  If  not  the 
Japanese,  then  other  imperial  powers  or 
their  internal  agents  were  out  to  get  her, 
she  was  sure. 

She  was  bom  as  Li  Jin  in  March  1914 
in  a  small  town  in  Shandong  Province. 
(She  refused  to  disclose  the  day  of  her 
birth — the  masses  would  become  "too 
excited.")  Her  father,  a  carpenter,  was 
ill-tempered,  an  "artist  in  mocking  oth- 
ers," also  a  wife-  and  child-beater. 

Eventually  her  mother  fled,  with  Li 
Jin  hitched  to  her  back,  taking  refuge 


with  relatives.  She  remembered  being 
left  alone  all  night  with  nothing  to  eat, 
while  her  mother  apparently  served  as 
the  concubine  of  a  landlord.  Or  she 
would  feel  her  way  through  the  dark 
streets  in  desperate  search  of  her.  On 
one  such  night  ramble,  a  dog  bit  her;  she 
lifted  her  skirt  to  show  me  the  scar,  visi- 
ble above  her  white  plastic  sandal  and 
sheer  ankle  sock. 

The  story  she  told  wove  through  her 
spotty  schooling,  her  instinctual  con- 
tempt for  Confucian  pieties  and  rote 
learning,  and  her  abrupt  move  from 
home,  first  to  study  opera,  then  modern 
drama.  Her  political  consciousness  was 


most  probably  aroused  in  the  course  of 
her  first  love  affair,  with  Huang  Jing,  an 
underground  Communist.  (She  never 
mentioned  his  name  to  me,  nor  that  of 
any  other  amour  prior  to  Mao.  Despite 
its  vaunted  revolution,  China  has  always 
remained  a  profoundly  sexist  society, 
where  men  may  be  promiscuous  but 
women  must  be  chaste;  Mao's  comrades 
would  have  made  him  suffer  for  consort- 
ing with  even  a  glamorous  ' '  used  shoe . " ) 

By  now  known  as  Li  Yunhe — Cloud 
Crane,  a  teacher's  tribute  to  her  height 
and  slendemess — she  would  have  been 
introduced  to  Huang  Jing  in  1931,  when 
he  was  twenty  and  she  seventeen,  audit- 
ing literature  classes  at  Qingdao  Univer- 
sity. A  tall,  sharp-looking,  and  well- 
bred  student  activist  who  shared  her 
passion  for  opera,  Huang  Jing  quickened 
her  outrage  against  the  Japanese,  who 
marched  into  Manchuria  that  September, 
intensifying  the  old  fear  that  foreign  im- 
perialists would  carve  up  China  like  a 
melon.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  had  long 
had  a  foothold  in  the  Shandong  Peninsu- 
la, where  she  grew  up. 

In  February  1933,  Huang  Jing  took 
the  risky  step  of  arranging  for  Li  Yunhe, 
now  performing  with  an  itinerant  agit- 
prop troupe,  to  become  an  underground 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Five 
months  later,  after  he  was  thrown  into  a 
Guomindang  prison  as  a  suspected  Com- 
munist, she  sailed  to  Shanghai,  where 
she  at  first  scraped  by  as  a  teacher.  For 
performing  with  the  Wuming  opera  she 
chose  a  new  alias,  Lan  Ping  (Blue  Ap- 
ple), but  the  Guomindang  police,  who 
picked  up  on  her  Shandong  accent, 
jailed  her  for  several  months  in  the  fall 
of  1934.  (Though  it  was  never  proved, 
certain  political  rivals  maintained  that 
she  confessed  her  Communist  Party 
membership  and  betrayed  other  com- 
rades to  gain  her  release.) 

In  1935,  she  moved  to  Beijing, 
where  she  resumed  living  with  Huang 
Jing,  now  a  broadly  connected  under- 
ground party  leader  who  answered  to 
Liu  Shaoqi  (Mao's  future  nemesis)  and 
a  leading  activist  in  demonstrations 
against  Japan's  puppet  government  in 
Manchuria.  There  she  prepared  for  her 
comeback,  in  a  Chinese  production  of 
Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House,  playing  Nora  as 
more  of  a  rebel  than  Ibsen  had  intended, 
she  laughingly  told  me. 

Her  success  on  the  stage  led  to  various 
parts  in  left-wing  films.  Yet  she  was 
never  a  great  actress,  she  assured  me, 
annoyed  that  all  people  seemed  to  want 
to  remember  was  that  she  was  once  in 
films.  By  1935  she  was  involved  with  an 
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actor  and  film  critic  named  Tang  Na, 
who  showered  her  performances  with 
rave  reviews  and  desperately  wanted  to 
marry  her.  But  she  claimed  to  be  above 
such  bourgeois  formalities.  When  they 
and  two  other  couples  threw  a  marriage 
party  in  Hangzhou  in  the  spring  of  1936, 
only  Lan  Ping  refused  to  put  her  chop  on 
the  document.  A  couple  of  months  later 
she  walked  out. 

Heartbroken,  Tang  Na  sent  her  a  note 
saying  he  would  poison  himself.  Un- 
moved, she  renewed  her  affair  with 
Huang  Jing,  now  secretary  of  the  Bei- 
jing Party  Committee  and 
director  of  its  Propaganda 
Department.  A  short  time 
later,  she  returned  briefly 
to  Tang  Na,  then  left  him 
for  good  in  the  spring  of 
1937  for  the  famed  stage 
director  Zhang  Min.  Her 
penchant  for  passionate, 
impetuous  moves  now 
took  on  a  quality  of  melo- 
dramatic farce:  Zhang's 
wife  divorced  him,  and 
Lan  Ping  was  denounced  as  a  home 
wrecker.  A  humiliated  Tang  Na  jumped 
into  the  Suzhou  Creek,  only  to  be  saved 
from  drowning  by  a  passerby.  Front- 
page stories  trumpeted  news  of  the  bust- 
ed love  affair,  and  she  responded — in 
her  twenty-fourth  year — by  saying  she 
would  never  allow  mere  gossip  to  drive 
her  to  suicide. 

In  late  June  she  and  Zhang  Min  an- 
nounced that  they  were  "honeymoon- 
ing" together,  provoking  columnists  to 
assail  her  "immorality"  and  arrogance, 
using  one  man  after  another  to  realize 
her  dream  of  becoming  a  movie  star. 
Her  friends  now  abandoned  her;  movie 
producers  refused  her  parts.  No  wonder 
that  when  Japan  stepped  up  its  threat  to 
bomb  Shanghai,  she  joined  the  thou- 
sands who  gradually  made  their  way  to 
Yanan,  the  Communist  capital  in  the  far 
Northwest. 

Recalling  those  tormented  Shanghai 
years  during  our  meeting,  Jiang  Qing 
became  terribly  agitated.  She  strode  rap- 
idly about  the  room,  the  ends  of  her  un- 
buckled belt  flicking  behind  her.  She 
ran  on  about  the  "Four  Villains,"  left- 
wing  cultural  figures  of  the  thirties  who 
not  only  made  things  difficult  for  her  but 
eventually  also  tried  to  undermine 
Mao.  During  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
she  took  revenge  on  them  and  others 
who  had  opposed  her,  ordering  Red 
Guards  to  search  the  homes  of  former 
Shanghai  acquaintances  who  might  have 
kept  old  letters,  newsclips,  and  other 


I  rested  for  part  of 
the  plane  trip  on  her  bed, 
curtained  off  from 
the  cabin  and  covered 
with  pale-pink 
embroidered  silk  sheets. 


Top:  Jiang  Qing  with  Richard  Nixon  in 
February  1972.  Above:  with  the  author  at 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  People  later  that  year. 


mementos,  and  to  burn  them.  Looking 
back,  what  she  hated  most  about  her 
Shanghai  experiences  was  the  vicious 
gossip,  she  said  heatedly  while  handing 
me  a  copy  of  Lu  Xun's  essay  "Gossip  Is 
a  Fearful  Thing,"  the  title  taken  from 
the  suicide  note  of  the  superb  film  actress 
Ruan  Ling-yu,  whose  love  affairs  the 
newspapers  had  falsified  and  mocked. 
"Read  that, ' '  she  urged  with  a  prescience 
I  could  not  realize  at  the  time,  "for  in  it 
you  will  find  clues  to  my  own  life." 

Upon  reaching  Yanan  in  August  1937 
and  seeking  to  establish  her  Communist 
credentials,  she  approached  but  was  re- 
buffed by  a  comrade  or  two  of  Huang 
Jing's  rank.  She  was,  however,  admitted 
to  the  party  school.  She  attended  Mao's 
lectures,  sat  in  the  front  row,  and  pep- 
pered him  with  questions.  Kang  Sheng, 
a  self-serving  Comintern-trained  theorist 
from  her  hometown,  arranged  for  Mao 


to  watch  her  perform  in  an  opera,  which 
enthralled  him.  Congratulating  her  back- 
stage and  seeing  that  her  costume  was 
thin,  Mao  offered  her  his  quilted  cloak, 
obliging  her  to  return  it  to  his  cave. 
Soon  she  refused  to  leave. 

But  how  could  they  marry?  Not  only 
had  he  had  three  wives,  she  was  preced- 
ed by  a  flamboyant  film-star  reputation 
and  a  murky  record  as  a  Communist.  A 
consummate  strategist,  Mao  began  by 
renaming  her  Jiang  Qing,  or  Lapis  Riv- 
er, a  reference  to  a  line  of  Tang  poetry 
about  how  lapis  comes  from  blue  yet  is 
more  intense  than  blue.  A  pure  Lapis 
River — just  what  dirty,  dusty  Yanan 
needed. 

Mao's  first  wife  hardly  counted,  as 
his  parents  had  arranged  the  match  when 
he  was  fourteen,  she  twenty.  Then,  in 
Changsha  in  1920,  he  had  "married" 
Yang  Kaihui,  the  modernly  educated 
daughter  of  an  influential  teacher, 
though  she  disdained  the 
formalities.  When  he  set 
off  to  make  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  wilds  of 
Jiangxi  Province  seven 
years  later,  he  met  He 
Zizhen,  a  stunning  seven- 
teen-year-old woman 
warrior  who,  it  was  said, 
could  shoot  two  guns  at 
once.  (Around  this  time, 
Yang  Kaihui  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  the 
Guomindang;  after  refus- 
ing to  declare  herself  di- 
vorced from  Mao,  she  was  executed  in 
1930.  Of  the  three  sons  she  bore  Mao — 
all  left  to  wander  the  streets  of  Shang- 
hai, begging,  picking  at  garbage,  and 
selling  newspapers — the  first  was  killed 
during  the  Korean  War,  the  second  is 
partially  demented  from  years  of  abuse, 
and  the  third  disappeared.)  By  1928, 
Mao  had  persuaded  He  Zizhen  to  aban- 
don her  military  career,  deliver  him  her 
troops,  and  serve  thereafter  as  his  per- 
sonal secretary,  which  she  bitterly  re- 
sented. The  first  three  children  she  bore 
were  lost  in  warfare  against  the  Guomin- 
dang. A  fourth,  born  during  the  Long 
March  of  1934-35,  was  given  away  to 
peasants,  never  to  be  recovered.  Her 
fifth  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  around 
1936,  after  Mao  had  moved  on  to 
Yanan.  Pregnant  with  a  sixth  child,  He 
Zizhen  heard  rumors  of  Mao's  woman- 
izing long  before  Lan  Ping's  arrival  En- 
raged and  fed  up,  she  reportedly 
threatened  to  dispatch  her  bodyguards  to 
kill  Agnes  Smedley,  the  American  jour 
nalist  who  had   introduced  him  to  his 
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new  paramour,  Lily  Wu,  then  demanded 
a  divorce  instead. 

Humiliated.  Mao  ordered  He  Zizhen, 
who  had  been  wounded  by  shrapnel  on 
the  Long  March,  to  go  to  Shanghai  for 
medical  treatment,  but  she  refused, 
knowing  full  well  that,  like  his  former 
companion,  she  could  be  imprisoned  or 
even  executed  by  the  Guomindang  or 
unfriendly  Communist  agents.  Defying 
Mao  once  again,  she  sought  refuge  in 
Moscow,  where  medical  authorities 
threw  her  into  a  psychiatric  hospital, 
abused  her  daughter,  and  maltreated  her 
sickly  newborn,  a  son  named  Mao-Mao, 
who  died  in  infancy. 

As  for  Jiang  Qing,  the  peasants  of 
Yanan  openly  mocked  her  as  a  whore,  as 
they  had  Mao's  earlier  mistresses.  But 
far  harder  on  the  couple  were  Mao's 
comrades,  who  rebuked  him  harshly 
for  abandoning  the  valiant  warrior  He 
Zizhen  for  a  trashy  actress. 

Eventually  some  Politburo  members 
relented,  as  long  as  Mao  would  accept 
certain  conditions:  Jiang  Qing  would 
serve  as  his  live-in  secretary,  in  effect  a 
concubine  rather  than  a  spouse;  she  would 
remain  politically  inactive;  and  the  pair 
would  never  appear  publicly  as  husband 
and  wife  (in  other  words,  she  would 
never  be  recognized  as  Madame  Mao). 

Those  humiliating  terms  sowed  deep 
resentment  in  them  both,  for  Mao  was  as 
much  an  advocate  of  "free  love"  as 
Jiang  Qing  was.  Yet  this  natural  dema- 
gogue was  not  an  easy  man  to  live  with. 
While  her  earlier  lovers  had  been  En- 
glish-speaking urban  sophisticates  who 
shared  her  enthusiasm  for  the  theater, 
Mao  was  a  purposely  disheveled  peasant 
with  a  thick  Hunan  accent,  a  maverick 
who  slept  all  day  in  their  cave  and  read 
or  wrote  through  the  night.  Within  a 
couple  of  years  Jiang  Qing,  the  baby 
they  would  name  Li  Na  (giving  her  Jiang 
Qing's  surname,  as  they  would  rename 
He  Zizhen's  only  surviving  child,  a 
daughter,  Li  Min),  and  their  servants 
moved  to  a  former  landlord's  residence. 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  Jiang  Qing 
returned  to  the  cave,  where  Mao  tutored 
her  in  Marxism-Leninism,  as  well  as  cal- 
ligraphy, in  which  she  strenuously  fol- 
lowed his  idiosyncratic  model,  for  in  Chi- 
na "hand"  is  known  to  convey  character. 

The  intense  love  that  bound  them  in 
adversity  responded  to  deep  needs  in 
each.  Jiang  Qing  found  the  missing 
father  figure  in  a  man  who,  at  forty-five, 
was  twenty-one  years  her  senior.  "I 
worshiped  Mao,"  she  told  me  of  her 
early  infatuation.  He  was  at  the  height  of 


his  creative  powers  as  a  strategist  and 
writer  on  guerrilla  warfare,  on  the  oner- 
ous task  of  expelling  the  Japanese,  and  on 
the  pursuit  of  a  Chinese  form  of  Marxism. 
While  remaining  spiritually  isolated,  he 
could  also  move  the  masses.  Even  his 
brutality  stirred  something  in  her. 

For  Mao,  Jiang  Qing's  enormous 
powers  of  attraction  offered  the  novelty 
of  a  kind  of  love  he  had  already  briefly 
explored,  in  the  summer  of  1937,  with 
Lily  Wu,  the  ravishing  Beijing  college 
student  who  served  as  Agnes  Smedley's 
interpreter.  Mao  was  intrigued  with  the 
notion  of  romantic  love,  which  he  had 
read  about  in  translations  of  Byron, 
Keats,  and  Shelley,  and  Jiang  Qing.  per- 
haps through  her  stage  and  film  experi- 


"You  must  take  good  care. . . 
of  Comrade  Jiang  Qing " 
Mao  instructed  her  staff.  "If  you  do 
not  take  good  care  of  her,  you 
are  not  taking  good  care  of  me." 


ence,  seemed  its  embodiment.  Even  af- 
ter Mao  and  Jiang  Qing  ceased  to  live 
together  they  would  issue  warnings  to 
each  other,  or  reassert  their  mutual  vi- 
sion, in  romantic  poems  as  well  as  clas- 
sically styled  letters. 

Yanan  also  exposed  Jiang  Qing  to  the 
brutal,  bloody  side  of  Communist  life. 
Not  only  did  she  learn  to  maneuver 
among  Mao's  ever  fractious,  conspiring, 
and  murderous  comrades,  but  she  also 
survived  the  first  of  an  ongoing  series  of 
party  purges  and  other  campaigns  in 
which  thousands,  then  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  people  were  persecuted,  end- 
ing in  execution,  suicide,  or  imprison- 
ment, often  on  fabricated  charges.  "No 
one  is  immune,"  she  coolly  reminded 
me.  Still,  the  mid- 1940s  was  probably 
the  happiest  time  in  her  life  with  Mao, 
as  conveyed  by  photographs  she  gave 
me  of  them  as  a  couple — a  risky  defi- 
ance of  the  order  that  they  must  never 
appear  publicly  as  husband  and  wife.  She 
learned  to  break  in  horses  and  to  ride — 
useful  preparation  for  the  two-year  march 
from  Yanan  that  ended  triumphantly  in 
Beijing  in  September  1949. 

By  that  time,  however,  Mao  had 
packed  Jiang  Qing  off  to  Moscow,  all  skin 
and  bones  and  riddled  with  ailments.  This 
would  be  the  first  of  four  extended  visits, 


ostensibly  to  treat  numerous  illnesses,  in- 
cluding tonsillitis,  gallbladder  and  liver 
disease,  and  cervical  cancer — details  of 
which  she  recounted  with  both  anguish 
and  relish.  Yet  she  also  felt  terribly  lone- 
ly, she  told  me.  Would  Mao  want  her 
back?  Was  it  her  fate  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  abandoned  wives?  During 
brief  interludes  back  in  Beijing  she  lived 
at  Zhongnanhai,  though  she  and  Mao  by 
now  occupied  separate  apartments,  each 
with  its  own  staff  of  bodyguards,  doctors, 
nurses,  secretaries,  maids,  cooks,  and 
drivers — state-paid  privileges  provided 
for  leading  comrades.  To  all  appearances 
their  once  passionate  relationship  had 
cooled.  (Her  tubes  had  been  tied  in  Yanan 
as  a  means  of  birth  control,  possibly 
against  her  will;  her  fa- 
milial position  with  Mao 
would  have  been  stronger 
had  she  borne  a  son.) 

The  year  1959  was  a 
near-fatal  one  politically 
for  Mao,  and  Jiang  Qing 
leapt  to  his  rescue.  At 
the  Lushan  Plenum  in 
August,  Defense  Minis- 
ter Peng  Dehuai  submit- 
ted a  10, 000- word  cri- 
tique of  Mao's  Utopian 
style  of  Communism — 
epitomized  by  the  people's  communes 
in  agriculture  and  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward in  industry,  both  unconscionable 
flops  that  left  Mao  personally  responsi- 
ble for  the  most  dire  famine  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  with  the  loss  of  30 
million  or  more  lives.  But  encouraged 
by  Jiang  Qing,  Mao  chose  to  save  face 
rather  than  accept  the  blame  for  the  na- 
tional disaster.  He  replaced  Peng  Dehuai 
with  Lin  Biao  as  defense  minister.  Still, 
he  could  not  prevent  the  swift  erosion  of 
his  own  power  within  the  governing  cir- 
cle. Liu  Shaoqi  was  named  chief  of 
state,  triggering  a  dynasty-like  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  between  the  Mao  and 
Liu  families. 

While  Mao  shifted  about  the  country  on 
his  special  seven-car  train,  avoiding  the 
capital,  where  he  was  in  disgrace,  Jiang 
Qing  undertook  a  strenuous  program  of 
calisthenics,  not  only  to  restore  herself 
physically  but  also  to  ready  herself  for  a 
political  comeback.  On  doctor's  orders 
she  spent  several  months  in  Hangzhou 
with  her  old  friend  Kang  Sheng,  mostly 
watching  old  operas;  occasionally  they 
were  joined  by  Mao,  who  reportedly  had 
taken  up  with  the  stunning  film  star  Shan- 
guan  Yunzhu,  plucked  from  the  entertain- 
ers routinely  provided  at  each  train  stop. 
Provoked  by  Jiang  Qing's  grow  ing  dis- 
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taste  tor  the  persistence  of  a  "feudal" 
drama  that  only  made  people  nostalgic  for 
the  past,  Mao  pronounced  himself  against 
all  old  theater  that  was  dominated  by 
"emperors  and  princes,  generals  and 
ministers,  gifted  scholars  and  beauties," 
while  authorizing  her  to  reform  certain 
old  operas  and  to  produce  new  ones,  as 
well  as  ballets. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  so-called 
model  works  was  to  flesh  out  the  "class 
struggle"  ethos.  Perhaps  Jiang  Qing's 
greatest  achievement  was  to  create  prole- 
tarian heroes  and  heroines  who  looked 
good  and  were  self-possessed  and  clear  in 
their  determination  to  "carry  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  end" — whatever  that  might 
mean.  By  the  mid-1960s  she  had  pro- 
duced, with  broad  assistance,  eight  model 
operas  and  ballets  on  contemporary 
themes,  most  ending  with  a  paean  to  the 
Communist  Party  under  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership of  Mao  Zedong.  All  were  merci- 
lessly upbeat  and  extraordinarily  eclectic 
reworkings  of  the  rigid  classical  forms  of 
Beijing  opera  and  Russian  ballet,  drawing 
on  Tchaikovsky,  Aram  Khachaturian, 
Aaron  Copland,  Jerome  Robbins,  Agnes 
de  Mille,  and  the  Broadway  musical. 

To  give  her  "newborn  things"  a 
chance,  Mao  banned  all  "poisonous 
weeds"  in  theater,  film,  the  graphic 
arts,  and  literature — in  short,  any  form 
of  expression  that  failed  to  comply  with 
Jiang  Qing's  radical  new  standard.  And 
he  promptly  transformed  that  process 
into  a  power  struggle.  Enjoined  by  him, 
the  Central  Committee  yielded  its  au- 
thority to  a  new  Cultural  Revolution 
group,  which  was  soon  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  consort  whom  Mao  had 
pledged  to  bar  from  politics  forever. 
Now  it  was  she  who  controlled  his  ap- 
pointments, shaped  his  view  of  the 
world  as  he  became  increasingly  disori- 
ented, and  publicly  mouthed  the  com- 
mands he  privately  issued.  Indeed,  the 
"great  helmsman"  was  behaving  rather 
like  the  Empress  Dowager  Ci  Xi,  who 
prompted  her  juvenile  emperor  from  be- 
hind the  screen  as  the  Qing  dynasty 
wound  down.  Yet  Jiang  Qing's  power 
only  soared — she  was  soon  appointed 
cultural  adviser  to  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army,  making  her  head  of  propa- 
ganda in  both  military  and  civil  spheres. 
From  those  heights  she  turned  herself 
into  a  queen  of  slander;  abetted  by  Kang 
Sheng,  she  dished  out  damning  political 
labels  that  ruined  countless  lives. 

Jiang  Qing  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution  group  moved  to 
Diaoyutai,  a  luxurious  modern  complex 
of  offices  and  attached  residences  west 
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of  the  old  palace,  overlooking  a  lake. 
While  the  rest  of  China  was  on  order  to 
get  rid  of  everything  foreign  and  old,  in- 
cluding religious  monuments  and  antiq- 
uities, Jiang  Qing  furnished  her  personal 
headquarters  with  imported  sofas,  car- 
pets, draperies,  and  chandeliers,  and  an 
elaborately  carved  bedroom  suite  most 
probably  from  the  Qing  dynasty.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  oil  paintings  and 
scroll  paintings  from  the  Ming  and  Qing 
dynasties.  On  loan  from  the  Palace  Mu- 
seum were  Shang-dynasty  bronzes  and  a 
large  ceramic  horse.  (Yet  this  was  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  collection  of 
Kang  Sheng,  privately  a  connoisseur, 
publicly  the  security  chief  whom  some 
have    called    worse    than    his    Stalinist 


Mao  was  intrigued  with  the  notion  of 
romantic  love  in  translations 
of  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  and 
Jiang  Qing  seemed  its  embodiment. 


counterpart,  Beria.  On  his  personal  or- 
der art  experts  tricked  out  as  Red  Guards 
raided  homes  of  well-known  collectors, 
making  the  bounty  available  to  him  for  a 
pittance.) 

In  his  declining  years  Mao  sank  back 
into  the  imperial  ways  he  had  started  out 
despising.  Bored  by  Marxism-Leninism, 
he  mined  the  Chinese  classics  for  clues 
on  how  to  position  a  successor  who 
would  preserve  his  ethos,  and  toyed  with 
the  idea  that  Jiang  Qing  might  pull  that 
off.  He  would  complain  of  loneliness, 
and  despair  of  his  miserable  family  life, 
as  if  there  were  someone  besides  himself 
to  blame.  Of  his  ten  children,  only  three 
he  rarely  saw  had  survived  the  revolu- 
tion, which  had  also  cost  all  his  siblings 
and  numerous  other  relatives  their  lives. 
(Blood  sacrifices  and  the  need  to  "turn 
grief  into  strength"  were  dominant 
themes  of  Jiang  Qing's  theater.)  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  young  women, 
some  nurses,  others  sexual  companions. 
There  were  also  Nancy  Tang,  Wang 
Hairong,  and  Zhang  Hanzhi,  the  inter- 
preters-cum-Foreign  Ministry  officials 
who  were  invariably  present  when  he  re- 
ceived foreign  guests.  His  favorite, 
though,  was  Zhang  Yufeng,  who  had 
first  caught  his  eye  in  1958,  when,  as  a 
barely  educate*  teenager,  she  served  in 
the  dining  car  of  his  special  train.  By  the 
early    1970s   insiders  knew  her  as  his 


sweet-tempered  and  ever  solicitous  con- 
cubine. Zhang  bore  two  ch  idren  while 
in  Mao's  company,  but  they  were  possi- 
bly fathered  by  the  husband  he  forced 
her  to  abandon. 

Jiang  Qing,  like  the  other  leading 
comrades,  was  now  obliged  to  apply  to 
Little  Zhang,  as  they  called  this  latest 
"secretary,"  for  permission  to  see  Mao 
or  to  submit  a  letter.  Her  power  was 
eroding  in  other,  more  damaging  ways 
as  well.  She  was  already  paying  dearly 
for  the  mistake  of  having  given  a  for- 
eigner privileged  information  about  her 
life.  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  had  facilitated 
our  interviews  (which  were  initially  kept 
secret  from  Mao),  but  after  reviewing 
the  taped  record  he  decided  against  re- 
leasing even  edited 
versions  to  me,  as  had 
been  promised.  Per- 
haps he  feared  that 
Jiang  Qing's  extraordi- 
nary volubility  and 
candor  would  make 
her  appealing  in  the 
West,  damaging  his 
own  interests  and 
those  of  his  sometime 
protege,  Deng  Xiao- 
ping. (Zhou  had  recently  been  diagnosed 
with  terminal  cancer.)  Instead,  a  slim 
book  called  Hong  Du  Nu  Huang,  or  Em- 
press of  the  Red  Capital,  reportedly  ap- 
peared in  the  fall  of  1974,  three  years 
before  my  Comrade  Chiang  Ch'ing  was 
published  in  America  and  excerpted  as  a 
Time-magdzme  cover  story.  Rumor  of 
Empress  of  the  Red  Capital,  which  was 
billed  as  a  record  of  our  conversations, 
created  a  national  sensation.  It  had  Jiang 
Qing  bragging  about  numerous  Shanghai 
boyfriends,  claiming  to  co-command  the 
Northwest  War,  aspiring  to  become  an 
"empress,"  and  revealing  intimate  de- 
tails of  her  private  life  with  Mao. 

Mao.  who  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  I  was  a  C.I. A.  agent,  became  infuri- 
ated. He  was  also  outraged  to  learn  that 
his  wife  had  given  me  maps  disclosing 
military  secrets  of  the  Northwest  War 
and  a  rare  Qing-dynasty  edition  of 
Twenty-four  Dynastic  Histories,  among 
other  rare  and  valuable  works — which, 
indeed,  she  had.  He  refused  to  see  Jiang 
Qing,  who  now  must  have  known  that 
Zhou  had  betrayed  her. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  an  enfeebled 
Mao  retreated  to  Hunan,  his  home 
province,  to  nurse  his  wounds.  It  was 
there  that  he  received  Wang  Hongwen.  a 
Shanghai  laborer  turned  cultural  revolu- 
tionary whom  Mao  had  recently  chosen 
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as  his  successor.  "Don't  act  like  a  small 
group,"  he  reportedly  told  Wang,  refer- 
ring to  Jiang  Qing,  Wang,  and  two  other 
top  advisers,  Zhang  Chunqiao  and  Yao 
Wenyuan.  "Don't  act  like  a  gang  of 
four."  He  urged  Wang  to  try  to  get 
along  with  Zhou  Enlai  and  Deng  Xiao- 
ping, as  all  seasoned  leaders  would  need 
to  act  strongly  and  in  concert  in  his 
wake.  Later,  he  warned  Jiang  Qing 
against  acting  aggressively  in  public  and 
accused  her  of  being  overly  ambitious. 
He  urged  her  to  write  a  self-criticism, 
which  she  did,  acknowledging  that  she 
had  failed  his  expectations,  that  she  had 
been  too  self-regarding. 


When  Mao  finally  died  on  September 
9,  1976,  it  was  his  concubine,  Zhang 
Yufeng,  who  held  the  key  to  his  person- 
al treasury,  which  contained  not  only  his 
vast  royalties  but  also  the  critical  docu- 
ments of  the  revolution's  history,  in- 
cluding his  vaguely  worded  will  as  to 
who  should  succeed  him.  Possessing 
those  keys  to  the  kingdom  made  Zhang, 
for  several  tense  weeks  of  interregnum, 
the  most  powerful  woman  in  China.  (In 
1978  she  asked  Deng  Xiaoping  to  for- 
mally grant  her  the  title  and  attendant 
privileges  of  Mao's  last  wife,  but  was 
refused.) 

A  month  after  Mao's  death,  Wang 
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Dongxing,  the  head  of  the  elite  palace 
guard,  who  incidentally  had  provided 
Mao  with  numerous  sexual  partners  over 
the  years,  arrested  Jiang  Qing.  She  was 
quickly  dubbed  the  ringleader  of  a 
"gang  of  four" — a  propaganda  ploy  that 
clicked.  Over  the  next  four  years,  the 
people  of  China  were  ordered  to  de- 
nounce Jiang  Qing,  Wang  Hongwen, 
Yao  Wenyuan,  and  Zhang  Chunqiao  as 
counterrevolutionaries,  usurpers,  trai- 
tors, and  Guomindang  agents,  and  to 
blame  them  for  all  that  had  gone  wrong 
in  China  since  "liberation"  in  1949. 

Jiang  Qing  was  denounced  as  "a  wild 
and  shameless  witch,"  "the  Devil  risen 
from  a  heap  of  white  bones."  She  had 
been  reared  in  a  "bloodsucking,  reac- 
tionary family."  "Her  father  was  a  can- 
nibal who  didn't  bother  to  spit  out  the 
bones."  Eventually,  she  herself  would 
"drink  the  blood  of  the  working  peo- 
ple." Her  model  was  said  to  be  Scarlett 
O'Hara,  "an  utterly  self-centered  indi- 
vidualist who  wants  to  subjugate  all 
males  and  will  stoop  to  any  means  to 
achieve  her  aim." 

For  Deng  Xiaoping,  the  trial  was,  of 
course,  a  showcase,  a  way  to  represent 
himself  as  a  reformer  who  would  hand 
over  the  true  culprits  to  the  people.  The 
years  of  suppression,  starvation,  tor- 
tures, and  executions  would  be  an- 
swered for.  For  nearly  six  weeks,  Jiang 
Qing  and  nine  others  heard  charges  that 
they  alone  had  killed  more  than  34,000 
people  and  wrongly  accused  more  than 
727,000  during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

The  trial  marked  Jiang  Qing's  final 
public  appearance,  and  she  made  the 
most  of  it.  The  few  television  snippets  of 
her  performance  showed  her  ranging 
from  shrewd  reasoning  to  hot  anger  and 
harsh  accusation.  She  challenged  her 
prosecutors  to  chop  off  her  head  and  to 
admit  the  truth — that  all  actions  taken 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution  had  had 
the  endorsement  of  the  highest  party  au- 
thorities right  up  to  Mao  himself.  And 
she  uttered  her  famously  blunt  homage 
to  her  dead  husband:  "I  was  Chairman 
Mao's  dog.  When  he  said  'Bite,'  I  bit." 

Besides  betraying  Mao  and  refusing 
to  admit  it,  there  was  still  another  impor- 
tant way  in  which  Deng  Xiaoping  and 
his  prosecutors  were  failing  to  please 
her:  "Go  on,  you  can't  kill  Mao — he's 
dead — but  you  can  kill  me,"  Jiang  Qing 
challenged  them.  "I  dare  you  to  sen- 
tence me  to  death  at  Tiananmen  Square 
before  an  audience  of  a  million!" 

She  was  denied  her  audience.  Yet  even 
as  a  suicide  she  succeeded — making  her- 
self a  martyr  for  Mao  Zedong's  cause.  □ 
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The  week  before  Mark  Can- 
ton was  appointed  chairman 
of  Columbia  Pictures,  he 
and  his  wife,  producer 
Wendy  Finerman,  attended 
one  of  those  close-knit  Hol- 
lywood cocktail  parties 
where  power  and  palaver 
are  packed  into  rooms  al- 
ready crowded  with  recent- 
ly purchased  art.  No  fewer 
than  eleven  current  and  for- 
mer studio  heads  mingled  in  the  group. 
Frank  Price,  the  chairman  of  Columbia, 
who  was  about  to  be  replaced  by  Can- 
ton, stood  near  the  bar  in  the  main  hall- 
way, holding  court  with  a  group  of  his 
colleagues.  Finerman,  seeing  Price  as 
they  entered,  quickly  guided  her  hus- 
band in  the  opposite  direction — though 
later  accounts  told  jokingly  around  town 
would  have  the  Cantons  making  their 
entrance  through  the  kitchen  in  order  to 
avoid  a  confrontation.  Finerman  had  no 
need  for  concern.  Price  is  too  stoic  and 
Canton  is  too  full  of  good-guy  gall  for 
either  of  them  ever  to  cause  a  scene. 

The  other  guests  were  hoping  for  one, 
however,  because  Canton's  ascension  to 
the  Columbia  job  from  his  executive- 
vice-president  post  at  Warner  Bros., 
Inc.,  had  been  the  insider  gossip  for  al- 
most a  year,  and  was  finally  on  the 
verge  of  actually  happening.  As  the  two 
men  waited  for  the  official  announce- 
ment to  be  made  by  Canton's  good 
friend  Peter  Guber,  the  chairman  of  Co- 
lumbia's parent  company,  Sony  Pictures 
Entertainment,  Canton  was  already  busy 
bragging  about  his  new  job,  while  Price 
was  refusing  to  depart  without  his  digni- 
ty intact.  "It  was  more  than  messy," 
says  one  executive.  "It  was  cruel."  Yet 
each  man  ultimately  got  what  he  want- 
ed— Price  a  lucrative  production  deal 
and  Canton  the  sex  appeal  of  newly  ac- 
quired power — because  they  belong  to  a 
club  that  always  takes  care  of  its  own:  an 
elite  pack  of  movie  executives  who  nev- 
er fail,  but  simply  change  jobs. 

Over  the  decades,  different  kinds  of 
packs  have  become  infamous  in  Holly- 
wood. During  the  eighties,  audiences 
baby-sat  the  Brat  Pack  (Emilio  Estevez, 
Charlie  Sheen,  Sean  Penn,  Rob  Lowe), 
who  subjected  us  to  their  pint-size  brand 
of  Brandoisms.  In  the  seventies,  the 
Gnat  Pack,  a  group  of  truly  talented 
actors  who  were  themselves  pint-size 
(Robert  De   Niro,   Dustin   Hoffman, 


Mark  Canton, 
the  new  chairman 
of  Columbia  Pictures. 
"I  was  always  the 
prince.  I  was  never 
the  king,  but  I 
wanted  to  know 
what  rt  was  like." 


The  favorite  of  the  new  Hollywood 
Frat  Pack,  Mark  Canton  has  made  it  to  the 
top  in  the  latest  shake-up  at  Columbia — 
as  Peter  Guber's  new  Jon  Peters 

BY  KEVIN  SESSUMS 


Al  Pacino,  Richard  Dreyfuss),  had 
swarmed  through  the  higher  atmosphere 
of  power.  Now,  in  the  nineties,  the  Ar- 
mani-suited Frat  Pack — studio  heads  and 
agency  shoguns  who  have  vaulted  to 
media  stardom — is  the  Hollywood  pow- 
er cadre. 

It  all  started  in  the  sixties,  when  Frank 
Sinatra,  Dean  Martin,  Joey  Bishop,  and 
Peter  Lawford  rode  roughshod  over  poli- 
tics and  show  business  and  were  chris- 
tened the  Rat  Pack.  Their  favorite  side- 
kick was  the  greatly  loved,  immensely 
talented,  yet  easily  ridiculed  Sammy  Da- 
vis Jr.  Canton  is  now  playing  the  Davis 
role  for  the  Frat  Pack;  he  is  to  CAA's 
Mike  Ovitz  and  Ron  Meyer,  to  Fox's 
Barry  Diller  and  Joe  Roth,  to  Time 
Warner's  Steve  Ross  and  Warner  Bros.' 
Bob  Daly  and  Terry  Semel,  to  TriStar's 


Mike  Medavoy,  to  Disney's  Jeff  Kat- 
zenberg  and  Michael  Eisner,  to  enter- 
tainment mogul  David  Geffen,  to 
MCA's  Lew  Wasserman  and  Sid  Shein- 
berg  and  Tom  Pollock,  and,  of  course, 
to  Sony's  Peter  Guber  what  Davis  was  to 
Sinatra  and  company:  a  jester  with  the 
biggest  shtick  of  them  all.  Frat  Packers 
may  not  all  get  along  with  one  another, 
but  they  all  get  along  with  Canton.  Pow- 
er in  Hollywood  accrues  to  those  who 
are  near  it,  and  Canton  has  never  been 
more  than  a  loafered  foot  away. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  laid  eyes 
on  Mark  Canton,"  recalls  Liz  Smith, 
who  recently  laced  her  syndicated  col- 
umn with  several  stories  about  the  lorty- 
two-year-old  Canton's  elbowing  the 
sixty-one-year-old  Price  out  of  the  way. 
"Several  years  ago,  my  great  friend  di- 
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rector  Joel  Schumacher  asked  me  to  go 
to  dinner  over  at  Canton's  house.  He 
promised  me  that  Canton  would  be  a  lot 
of  fun,  told  me  he  ran  production  over  at 
Warner  Bros.,  bragged  about  how  great 
Canton's  wife  was.  He  was  right.  I  did 
like  them.  They're  likable  folk.  The 
house  was  this  rectangular  thing  with 
lots  of  glass.  There  were  vistas  all 
around,  like  you  get  only  in  Los  Ange- 
les. When  we  got  there,  no  one  was 
home,  but  we  looked  out  and  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  group  of  teenagers 
coming  toward  the 
house.  How  sweet,  I 
thought,  we're  going 
to  get  to  meet  the 
Canton  children  and 
some  of  their  friends. 
All  the  girls  kind  of 
looked  like  Madonna 
did  back  then,  with 
their  short  black 
skirts  on.  All  the  guys  looked  young  and 
hip,  too.  Well,  to  my  surprise  the  teen- 
agers turned  out  to  be  the  Cantons  and 
their  guests.  I  was  flabbergasted.  This  is 
a  woman  talking  who  remembers  Louis 
B.  Mayer.  I  remember  when  a  movie 
executive  was  an  old  man.  I  couldn't  get 
over  their  youth.  All  these  boys  and 
girls — 'cause  most  of  the  girls  had  high- 
powered  jobs,  too — were  making  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  I  do 
remember,  however,  sitting  at  dinner 
and  realizing  that  they  would  probably 
have  only  a  vague  idea  who  Hitler  was  if 
I  brought  up  his  name." 

The  first  time  I  laid  eyes  on  Canton 
was  about  a  year  ago,  when  he  still  had 
his  job  at  Warner  Bros.  He  had  flown 
east  to  attend  the  New  York  premiere  of 
Hamlet  and  the  party  afterward  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Still  basking  in 
his  participation  in  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  Warner's  biggest  box-office  hit, 
Batman,  Canton  was  desirous  of  the  re- 
spect he  has  always  longed  for,  and  was 
hoping  that  the  prestige  connected  with 
Hamlet  would  rub  off  on  him.  (About 
the  same  time,  he  was  embarrassed  by 
his  championing  of  a  film  based  on  a 
more  recent  literary  work,  The  Bonfire 
of  the  Vanities,  which  turned  Tom 
Wolfe's  nuclear  prose  into  a  box-office 
bomb  of  megaton  proportions.  "We 
based  it  on  the  Rolling  Stone  excerpts," 
he  said  to  explain  the  failure  away. 
"They  were  somewhat  different  than  the 
book.  I  don't  consider  it  literary.  To  me 
it  fell  somewhere  between  The  Witches 
ofEastwick  and  The  War  of  the  Roses.  It 
was  more  a  piece  of  entertainment!") 

The   night   after  Hamlet's   premiere, 


Canton  agreed  to  meet  me  at  his  favorite 
Italian  restaurant,  in  Manhattan's  Chel- 
sea neighborhood.  The  moment  he  en- 
tered, the  place  lost  its  Sicilian  flavor 
and  took  on  a  marked  Canton-ese  one. 
His  affability  dwarfed  the  burly  compo- 
sure of  all  those  around  us.  His  suit  was 
more  stylishly  Milanese,  his  hair  more 
cautiously  curly.  "See  that  table  over 
there?  I  sat  there  with  Brian  De  Palma," 
he  informed  me.  "And  I  sat  at  that  one 
with  Jon  Peters."  This  guy  does  not 
name-drop,   I  thought,  he  name-drips, 


Other  people  consider  Canton  to  be  the 

Dan  Quayle  of  the  movie  business-an  (Iber-wimp 

who  keeps  rising  by  means  of  hot  air. 


like  a  kind  of  charming  Chinese  water 
torture. 

"Mark  Canton  is  an  asset  to  our  busi- 
ness," says  Ron  Meyer.  "He  lives  and 
breathes  his  job  seven  days  a  week, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day." 

Other  people  consider  Mark  Canton  to 
be  the  Dan  Quayle  of  the  movie  busi- 
ness— an  Uber-w'imp  who  keeps  rising 
to  the  top  by  means  of  the  unthreatening 
physics  of  hot  air.  Then  again,  envy  in 
Hollywood  is  as  common  as  a  badly 
framed  Hockney  lithograph,  and  the 
Quayle  comparison  is  both  too  easy  and 
too  harsh.  Canton  is  more  like  a  corpo- 
rate Robin,  Batman's  boy  wonder, 
whose  power  is  based  on  riding  in  the 
same  car  with  the  guy  whose  picture  is 
on  the  driver's  license. 


1 


hanks  to  Peter  Guber,  Canton  is  now 
poised  to  take  the  wheel  himself. 
Ever  since  Jon  Peters,  Guber's  for- 
mer producing  partner  (Batman,  The 
Witches  ofEastwick,  Rain  Man),  opted 
out  of  his  job  as  co-chairman  of  Colum- 
bia Pictures  Entertainment  (now  Sony 
Pictures)  to  go  back  into  independent 
production,  Guber  has  been  in  need  of  a 
partner  who  can  create  sparks  with  him. 
Guber  is  corporately  a  co-dependent,  to 
utilize  the  trendy  Hollywood  babble, 
and  Mark  Canton  is  his  new  Jon  Peters, 
a  role  Canton  has  been  groomed  for  ever 
since  he  ran  the  Jon  Peters  Organization 
fifteen  years  ago. 

"There  were  far  less  unknowns  with 
Mark  than  with  anybody  else,"  Guber 
admits.  Mark  has  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment and  enthusiasm  that  is  unparal- 
leled. He  is  a  total  enthusiast.   This  is  a 


business  in  which  everyone  is  searching 
for  the  negative.  Everyone  is  a  naysayer. 
It's  very  easy  to  say  no  in  this  business. 
Very  easy.  It  takes  a  lot  of  tenacity  and 
self-belief  to  generate  the  energy  which 
fuels  the  process  to  make  it  creatively 
successful.  Mark's  got  that.  .  .  .  My 
close  friendship  with  him  hopefully  will 
be  a  source  of  strength  for  him,  since  he 
will  have  another  person's  brain  to  pick 
in  making  his — not  our — decisions, 
which  will  be  useful." 

Does  it  bother  Canton  that  Price  has 
been  perceived  as  the 
innocent   martyr  in 
this   whole  affair, 
since  he  had  to  relin- 
quish his  job  in  order 
for  Canton  to  take  it? 
"It's  not  important  if 
it  bothers  me,  because 
I  don't  know  if  it  both- 
ers me,"  Canton  says 
in  his  slightly  ridiculous,  absolutely  hon- 
est way.  "That's  not  an  issue  with  me.  I 
don't  know  Frank  very  well;  I  don't  so- 
cialize with  him.  But  I  do  respect  what 
he's  done.  I  mean,  how  can  you  not  re- 
spect the  guy  who  made  TootsieT' 

How  would  Harry  Cohn,  Columbia's 
fiercely  competitive  founder,  have  felt 
about  the  latest  executive  shuffle  at  the 
studio? 

"He  would  feel  extremely  good  about 
it,  because  he  certainly  had  an  under- 
standing and  an  appreciation  for  talent — 
like  a  Frank  Capra,"  Price  tells  me.  "If 
he  looked  down  the  list  of  the  films  I've 
put  into  production  for  the  coming  year 
and  a  half,  he  would  say,  'Hey,  we've 
got  Stephen  Frears,  Mike  Nichols,  Fran- 
cis Coppola,  Barbet  Schroeder,  Penny 
Marshall,  this  new  genius  John  Single- 
ton. Gee,  I  think  we're  in  pretty  good 
shape,'  Price  continues,  making  a 
point  to  single  out  the  directors  who  arc 
involved  in  the  outstanding  release 
schedule  that  he  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for,  and  thereby  answering  those 
critics  who  say  he  is  too  methodical. 
"Columbia  has  always  been  an  exciting 
place,"  he  concludes.  'You  never 
know  what's  going  to  happen  next." 

Canton's  take  on  Cohn:  "He  was  a 
very  tough  guy.  But  all  those  guys  who 
created  the  industry  back  then  had  to  be. 
They  were  earn-whilc-you-leam." 


T 


hough  Canton  has  had  many  adven 
lures  in  his  life — from  his  hippie 
anti-war  days  at  U.C.L.A.  to  his 
work  on  Papillon  as  director  Frank 
Schalfner's  assistant  in  Jamaica  during 
the  troubled  shooting  of  that  film,  to  his 
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At  the  same 


days  as  a  struggling  screenwriter  and  ac- 
tor— he  has  never  really  left  the  house  he 
was  born  in.  The  son  of  Arthur  Canton, 
the  film  publicist,  who  won  an  Oscar 
for  a  short  film  he  produced  on  the  life 
of  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Canton  grew  up 
in  and  around  show  business.  "My 
dream  was  always  to  run  a  movie  stu- 
dio, though  my  dad  discouraged  me," 
he  says.  "He  thought  it  was  too  brutal. 
He  said  to  me  at  a  pretty  young  age  that 
it  sometimes  can  be  a  shitty  way  to 
make  a  helluva  living, 
time,  he  taught  me  the 
difference  between  shit 
and  Shinola." 

The  young  Canton 
never  saw  the  brutality. 
His  father  "drove  fancy 
cars,  dressed  nattily,  ate 
at  the  best  restaurants," 
and  brought  home  a  pa- 
rade of  celebrities  to  the 
family  dinner  table — producer 
Sam  Spiegel,  director  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  actress  Doris  Day. 
"She'd  send  us  fruitcakes  every 
Christmas,"  Canton  remembers. 
"Once,  I  went  with  my  dad  to 
pick  up  Leslie  Caron  at  the  air- 
port— this  was  during  Gigi.  Her 
purse  was  open,  and  I  took  out 
some  sugar  cubes  and  started  to 
chew  on  them.  She  caught  me  and 
smacked  me  good.  I  just  can't 
help  it:  it's  in  my  blood.  In  my 
early  teens,  I  went  with  my  older 
brother,  Neil  [who  is  now  a  pro- 
ducer, responsible  for  the  Back  to 
the  Future  series],  to  Sam  Spie- 
gel's office  in  Manhattan.  He 
had  all  his  Oscars  out  from  Law- 
rence of  Arabia  and  The  Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai.  Neil  and  I  played 
with  the  Oscars  that  day.  That  was  a 
turning  point.  I  knew  that  this  was  the 
career  that  we  were  both  going  to 
choose.  Neil  did  the  presenting.  I  did 
the  accepting." 

"We  had  a  phone  put  into  our  bed- 
room when  we  were  boys,"  Neil  recalls. 
"Now,  this  was  a  big  deal — especially 
back  then.  But  I  never  got  to  use  it. 
Even  then  Mark  was  always  on  it. ' ' 

Canton  grew  up  in  Bayside,  Queens, 
but  the  family  also  owned  an  apartment 
in  Manhattan  as  well  as  a  beach  house  in 
Westhampton,  Long  Island.  Their  next- 


amused  by  Canton's  self-assurance,  and 
would  listen  as  the  boy  seriously  read 
him  the  notes  he  had  made  about  the 
scripts  while  all  the  other  kids  were  at 
the  beach. 

Much  later,  after  doing  a  series  of  odd 
jobs  such  as  walking  Peter  Bogdano- 
vich's  dog,  Canton — through  the  referral 
of  Pleskow — became  Mike  Medavoy's 
assistant  at  United  Artists,  at  a  salary  of 
$117.80  a  week.  Medavoy,  now  the 
chairman  of  TriStar  Pictures,  Colum- 
bia's sister  company  on  the  Sony  lot, 


Power  in  Hollywood  accrues  to  those 
who  are  near  it,  and  Canton  has  never  been 
more  than  a  loafered  foot  away. 


Canton  and  his  wife,  Wendy  Finerman,  at  home  in 
"the  Leave  tt  to  Beaver  Hotel." 


was  then  the  president  of  production  at 
U.A.  I  ask  Medavoy,  who  will  now  be 
Canton's  equal,  why  he  first  hired  Can- 
ton. After  a  long  pause  he  says,  "He 
had  ambitious  eyes." 

When  Medavoy  helped  set  up  Orion 
after  the  breakup  of  United  Artists,  he 
did  not  take  Canton  with  him.  Canton 
ended  up  as  a  creative-affairs  V.P.  at 
MGM,  and  his  life  changed  the  day  he 
had  a  meeting  at  Louis  B.  Mayer's  old 
conference  table  with  Polly  Piatt,  the 
production  designer,  who  had  at  one 
time  been  married  to  Peter  Bogdano- 


vich.  Piatt  wanted  to  direct  a  remake  of 
door  neighbor  at  the  beach  was  Eric  The  Women,  starring  Barbra  Streisand, 
Pleskow,  who  was  then  an  executive  at      and  one  of  the  people  at  the  meeting  was 


United  Artists,  and  is  now  president  of 

Orion  Pictures.  Pleskow  would  give  the 

curi     •  Canton  kid  scripts  to  read  and 

-sis  opinion  about  them.  He  was 


Streisand's  then  live-in  lover  and  pro- 
ducer, Jon  Peters.  By  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  Peters  was  trying  to  persuade 
Canton  to  come  and  work  with  him  at 


his  production  company.  "I  knew  then 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  relationship  that 
was  dangerous,"  Canton  recalls.  "So  it 
attracted  me."  Peters  invited  Canton  out 
to  the  ranch  he  shared  with  Streisand,  and 
over  lunch  the  couple  persuaded  him  to 
join  them  in  their  company.  "Jon  is  a 
great  cook,  and  he  had  somehow  found 
out  that  I  loved  peach  pie.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal  he  brought  out  the  most  perfect 
version  of  a  peach  pie  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
said,  'Where  do  I  sign?'  " 

At  the  Jon  Peters  Organization,  Can- 
ton began  to  build  a  rep- 
utation. "I  can  be  cyni- 
cal,"  he  says,   "but  I 
am  an  optimist.  That's 
where  I  draw  my  pas- 
sion from."  In  1980  he 
was    in    need   of  fresh 
challenges,    and   Peters 
understood  his  friend's 
ambition.  There  was  an 
opening   for  a   production   vice 
president  at  Warner,  and  Peters, 
along  with  Mike  Ovitz,  helped 
Canton  get  an   interview   for 
the  job. 

"I  was  never  that  cool,"  Can- 
ton says,  remembering  the  heart- 
to-heart  about  making  the  move 
to  Warner  that  he  had  with  Peters 
ten  years  ago,  while  walking  on 
the  beach  in  Malibu.  Ironically, 
it  could  have  been  the  same  con- 
versation they  had  recently, 
when  Canton  was  making  his 
move  away  from  Warner  to  join 
Columbia.  "I  just  wanted  an  op- 
portunity bad  enough  that  I  had 
to  overcome  my  own  fears,  my 
own  insecurities  and  fear  of  re- 
jection and  not  being  accepted. 
This  is  one  of  the  big  things  in  my  life. 
It  didn't  come  till  late  to  me.  At  some 
point  in  your  life,  though — you  never 
get  to  know  the  full  version  of  your- 
self, because  you're  always  getting 
other  people's  approval  instead  of  your 
own.  That's  a  hard  burden  to  carry. 
How  am  I  ever  going  to  find  out  how 
far  Mark  Canton  can  take  who  he  is  if 
all  I  ever  worry  about  is  other  people 
approving  me?  Because  maybe  all 
they're  approving  is  what  they  need  for 
themselves." 

Canton's  thoughts  turn  to  his  school 
days  at  P.S.  169  in  Bayside.  "I  was 
such  a  ham  back  then,"  he  says,  smil- 
ing. "We  had  a  fairly  progressive  drama 
department,  and  I  always  played  the  best 
second  role.  I  was  always  the  prince.  I 
was  never  the  king,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was  like." 
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ave  you  met  the  wife?"  a  rival  ex- 
ecutive asks  me.  "She's  the  key." 
Wendy  Finerman  opens  the  Can- 
tons' front  door  the  Monday  morning 
before  Canton's  Columbia  appointment 
is  to  be  announced.  No  longer  living  in 
the  rectangle  of  glass  where  Liz  Smith 
met  them,  the  Cantons  reside  in  an  elon- 
gated Colonial.  Tim  Burton,  who  direct- 
ed Batman,  Pee-wee's  Big  Adventure, 
and  Beetlejuice,  refers  to  the  Canton 
home  as  "the  Leave  It  to  Beaver  Ho- 
tel," because  of  its  antique-filled 
warmth.  Finerman,  who  stands 
in  the  doorway  holding  the 
Cantons'  Five-month-old  son, 
has  her  own  production  compa- 
ny, headquartered  on  the  Sony 
lot.    Canton,    standing    beside  ^^ 

his  wife,  wipes  a  bit  of  spittle 
from  the  baby's  mouth;  their 
two-year-old  daughter  holds  his  other 
hand.  The  Cantons  could  be  any  modern 
ail-American  family  greeting  a  visitor, 
except  for  the  Jasper  Johns  print,  a  gift 
from  David  Geffen,  which  hangs  behind 
them  in  the  entry  hall.  A  mirror,  its 
frame  encrusted  with  Jim  Dine  tools,  has 
been  carefully  placed  above  one  Fire- 
place. Scattered  about  are  many  of  the 
antiques  they  have  bought  on  visits  to 
producer  Joel  Silver  at  his  South  Caroli- 
na plantation. 

Filmmaker  James  Brooks  has  nick- 
named Finerman,  a  stylish  thirtysome- 
thing  thoroughbred,  "Grade  Allen  II" 
because  of  her  daffy  charm.  Though 
Finerman  has  a  certain  cockeyed  affabil- 
ity, she  is  no  fool.  A  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School,  at  twenty-one  she  was 
hired  as  a  Financial  analyst  for  Warner's 
ill-fated  Movie  Channel,  and  later  she 
worked  with  Steve  Tisch  in  his  produc- 
tion company.  "Wendy  Finerman!"  a 
Parisian  journalist  screeches  over  the 
phone  when  I  tell  her  I  am  doing  a  story 
on  Finerman's  husband.  "When  I  was 
living  in  Los  Angeles  and  working  as  a 
junior  sort  of  agent,  we  had  a  meeting — 
this  was  when  she  was  working  for 
Steve  Tisch — and  she  said  to  me,  'I 
want  to  buy  books  that  are  like  my 
clothes.'  That  was  the  line  that  sent  me 
packing.  Darling,  I  couldn't  live  in  a 
town  in  which  people  looked  at  fiction 
as  fashion.  I  fled  to  Paris,  where  the  op- 
posite is  true." 

Finerman's  hair  is  slicked  straight 
back  this  morning,  and  her  precisely 
pressed  business  suit  adds  a  crispness  to 
her  harried  exit.  Breezing  past  the  box  of 
Doo  Dads  crackers  on  the  kitchen  coun- 
ter, she  hands  the  baby  off  to  the  nanny. 
"I'm  being  Mr.  Mom  this  month  while 


I'm  still  out  of  work,"  Canton  confess- 
es. Since  he  exited  his  Warner  contract 
early,  he  has  not  drawn  a  paycheck  for  a 
month.  "I  took  a  chance.  I'm  unem- 
ployed," he  complains.  "You  may 
think  that's  funny — I  don't."  The  nanny 
takes  Canton's  little  daughter  out  into 
the  yard  to  play  until  her  swimming 
teacher  arrives,  and  Canton,  wearing  a 
white  T-shirt  and  khaki  shorts,  sits  with 
me  by  the  pool.  Looming  above  us  on 
the  pool  house  is  a  gigantic  black  satel- 
lite dish.    In  the  distance,   a  gardener 


"I  think  Mark  Canton  was  Warner's 
best-kept  secret/'  says  Jon  Peters. 


steers  a  loud  lawn  mower,  and  behind  us 
the  little  girl  runs  around  in  circles  on 
the  well-manicured  lawn.  On  the  back 
porch  are  the  two  caged  bunnies  Jon  Pe- 
ters gave  her  the  day  before,  at  her  sec- 
ond-birthday party.  She  has  named  the 
pair  Mickey  and  Minnie. 

"Wrong  studio.  I  told  her."  says 
Canton. 

Canton's  lawyer.  Jake  Bloom,  tele- 
phones, and  Canton  scurries  into  the 
pool  house  to  take  the  call.  He  comes 
out  chuckling.  "I  wanted  more  than 
anything  to  stay  at  Warner's,"  he  ad- 
mits. "That's  the  truth.  But  Bob  Daly 
[Warner  Bros,  chairman  and  C.E.O.] 
and  Terry  Semel  [Warner's  president 
and  COO.]— well,  it's  their  studio  and 
their  prerogative  to  run  it  as  they  see  fit. 
I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  in  my  growth  I 
reached  a  point  where  I  wanted  to  run 
my  own  shop,  in  effect." 

"The  real  power  rests  with  Terry  and 
Bob  at  Warner's,"  says  Chevy  Chase, 
who  has  made  many  movies  at  the  stu- 
dio. "Mark  was  very  good  at  relaying 
their  needs." 

Jon  Peters  disagrees.  "I  think  Mark 
Canton  was  Warner's  best-kept  secret. 
Bob  and  Terry  took  a  lot  of  credit  for  the 
work  that  Mark  got  done.  And  that's  a 
quote." 

"I've  earned  this  opportunity,"  Can- 
ton muses.  "My  biggest  strength — other 
than  luck — is  my  relationships.  Who  do 
I  go  away  with  with  my  family  on  week- 
ends'? Dick  Donner.  Joel  Silver.  Jon  Pe- 
ters. Whose  house  do  I  go  to?  David 
Geffen's  or  Peter  Guber's.  It's  ironic — 
or  maybe  not — the  people  I  have  the 
most  loyalty  to  are  the  people  I've  had 
success  with.  ...  I  like  people  who  are 
straight  shooters,  and  I  try  to  be  one. 


too.  Look.  I'm  not  trying  to  be  corny 
like  Sally  Field — They  like  me! — but  no- 
body in  this  town  just  likes  people  with- 
out being  liked  back." 

"Mark  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
years,  and  we  have  remained  friends  be- 
cause we  never  made  a  deal  together." 
Ray  Stark,  one  of  Hollywood's  most  ef- 
fective power  brokers,  knowingly  jokes 
with  me  when  I  call  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  Canton  promotion.  Stark's  next  ma- 
jor film,  based  on  the  life  of  Harry  Hou- 
dini,  will  be  co-produced  by  Columbia 
and  Universal.  "Mark  has  al- 
ways shared  my  enthusiasm  for 
Houdini,    but    it    never   could 
work  out  at  Warner  Bros.," 
Stark  continues.  "He  is  also  a 
friend  of  Bob  Zemeckis,  who 
is  directing  Houdini,  so  it  will 
be  great  fun  for  the  three  of  us 
to  work  together — and  end  up  probably 
never  talking  to  each  other  again." 

Believing  that  anytime  a  power  play 
occurs  in  Hollywood  it  involves  a  per- 
sonal slight,  some  have  looked  for  a 
juicier  reason  for  Price's  forced  depar- 
ture from  Columbia.  There  was  specula- 
tion that  Stark  got  peeved  when  Price 
turned  down  one  of  his  other  pet  proj- 
ects, a  film  version  of  Barbarians  at  the 
Gate.  Stark,  it  was  rumored,  then  set 
into  motion  the  series  of  events  to  re- 
place Price  sooner  than  later  with  his 
friend  Canton.  "That  is  an  absolute 
lie,"  Stark  tells  me  when  I  ask  him 
about  the  scenario.  "Frank  Price  has 
always  been,  and  is.  a  friend  of 
mine.  We  may  honorably  disagree  at 
times,  but  it  has  never  caused  any  ani- 
mosity. He's  coming  to  my  house  for 
dinner  tomorrow  night."  Stark  laughs, 
then  lets  out  a  long  sigh.  "The  ba- 
sic terminal  illness  of  Hollywood  is 
gossip." 

"You  could  easily  write  that  Mark  is 
a  cliche  of  the  movie  business.  People 
that  don't  like  him  go  in  that  direction." 
says  Chase,  who  has  been  his  good 
friend  since  Canton  worked  on  Caddy 
shack  as  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Jon  Peters  Organization.  Later,  as  a 
production  V.P.  at  Warner,  Canton 
bought  the  rights  to  the  National  Lam- 
poon's Vacation  series  for  a  lew  thou- 
sand dollars,  an  investment  that  has 
brought  Warner  hundreds  of  millions  in 
revenues.  "On  the  lace  of  it  you  could 
call  him  a  weasel."  Chase  continues 
"But  I  have  seen  the  great  warmth  he 
hind  that  facade  " 

"Look.  I  am  truly  blessed."  Canton 
says  "1  have  wonderful  friends  and  .1 
great  job  in  a  business  that  I  love.  I  have 
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■  From  the  strikingly  innovative  portraits  of  Bruce  Springsteen  and  John 
Lennon  in  Rolling  Stone  Magazine  to  haunting  images  of  Michael 
Jackson,  Jodie  Foster  and  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  for  Vanity  Fair,  Annie 
Leihovitz  has  established  herself  in  20  years  as  the  liveliest,  most  acclaimed 
portrait  photographer  of  our  day.  ■"Intelligent,"  "boldly  inventive"  and 
"disarmingly  witty"  is  how  critics  describe  her  work,  recently  exhibited  in 
a  one-person  retrospective  at  the  Smithsonian  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

■  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Annie  Leibovitz  has  made  her  own  selection  of 
the  best  of  her  photographs  and  the  result  is  sensational:  nearly  250 
exquisitely  reproduced  images,  many  never  before  published,  in  a  hand- 
some 11  by  13  inch,  smythe-sewn  hardcover  volume 
yours  as  a  Conde  Nast  reader  at  a 


a  wonderful  wife  and  an  amazing  baby 
daughter  and  son.  And  Mike  Ovitz  likes 
me.  He  really  likes  me." 

'Mark  is  very  motivated,"  says 
Ovitz,  the  master  of  many  things  in  Hol- 
lywood, including  understatement. 

James  Brooks,  the  writer  and  director 
of  Terms  of  Endearment  and  Broadcast 
News  and  the  co-creator  of  The  Mary  Ty- 
ler Moore  Show,  The  Simpsons,  and  The 
Tracey  Ullman  Show,  really  likes  Can- 
ton, too,  and  his  production  deal  at  Co- 
lumbia will  bring  the  two  friends 
together  professional- 
ly for  the  first  time. 
"There  are  two  ex- 
traordinary things 
about  Mark,"  Brooks 
comments  wryly. 
"The  first  is  his  self- 
confidence.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  it  is  war- 
ranted." 

"Someone  once  told  me  you've  got 
the  balls  of  a  cat  burglar,"  I  tell  Canton. 
He  considers  the  accusation  a  compli- 
ment. "That's  nice.  Really  nice.  You 
want  to  know  what  they  used  to  call 
me?"  He  smiles.  "Mad  Dog." 

One  executive  claims  that  Mark  Can- 
ton "has  the  brains  of  a  dog — he  likes  to 
fetch."  Another  says  that  he  embodies 
the  Peter  Principle — "no  pun  intend- 
ed." Still  another  repeats  the  racist  joke 
that  "Mark  Canton  is  the  luckiest  white 
man  alive."  Yet  most  insiders  are 
amazed  at  his  staying  power  in  an  indus- 
try famed  for  its  burnout  factor.  Whether 
they  love  him  or  hate  him,  all  are  be- 
mused by  him. 

"I've  watched  Mark  mature  from  a 
Jon  Peters  clone,"  says  Chase.  "It  nev- 
er occurred  to  me  then  that  he  would  end 
up  where  he  is  today.  What  is  amazing, 
though,  has  been  his  growth  in  an  ethical 
sense.  So  many  people  in  his  position 
can  be  pricks  and  liars.  When  he  was 
young,  there  was  a  Duddy  Kravitz  quali- 
ty to  him;  he  seemed  able  to  do  anything 
to  get  ahead.  But  he  really  has  devel- 
oped a  sense  of  ethics.  Part  of  that  is  his 
ingenuousness.  He's  so  transparent  in 
what  he  wants  and  doesn't  want  that  I 
think  he  is  just  incapable  of  duplicity." 

The  megahit  Home  Alone  grossed 
more  than  $280  million  and  joined 
the  top-ten  list  of  all-time  box-office 
champs.  Twentieth  Century  Fox  re- 
leased the  film,  after  Warner  had  backed 
out  of  the  project  because  of  budget  dis- 
putes a  few  weeks  before  production 
was  set  to  begin.  Early  rumors  placed 
the  blame  on  Canton,  but  later  it  became 


apparent  that  Canton,  the  self-pro- 
claimed "Friend  of  Comedy,"  was  a 
dedicated  friend  of  this  particular  one, 
and  that  it  was  Bob  Daly  who  forced 
him  to  cancel  Warner's  participation  in 
the  film.  In  retrospect,  this  must  have 
been  the  last  straw  for  Canton. 

Canton  obviously  has  great  respect 
and  love  for  Semel  and  Daly,  Warner 
Bros.'  dynamic  duo,  describing  the  lat- 
ter as  "the  most  decent  man  that  I 
know."  Earlier  this  year,  when  Canton 
was  still  president  of  production  there, 


"I've  watched  Mark  mature  from  a 
Jon  Peters  clone,"  says  Chevy  Chase.  "It  never 
occurred  to  me  he  would  end  up  where  he  is." 


he  bragged  to  me,  "I  can  get  emotional 
about  Warner's.  Just  like  Jeff  Katzen- 
berg  [the  chairman  of  Walt  Disney  Stu- 
dios] carries  around  his  mouse  ears,  I 
carry  our  colors."  We  were  driving  out 
to  visit  director  Norman  Jewison  on  the 
Connecticut  set  of  Warner's  film  version 
of  the  Off  Broadway  hit  Other  People's 
Money.  Canton  took  off  his  Bugs  Bunny 
jacket  and  revealed  an  American-flag 
sweater  designed  by  Ralph  Lauren.  "I 
haven't  done  anything  at  Warner's  with- 
out Bob  Daly  and  Terry  Semel.  Any- 
thing," he  continued,  eating  the  French 
fries  and  ketchup  we'd  just  stopped  at  a 
McDonald's  to  buy  him  for  breakfast. 
"They  have  given  me  the  opportunity  in 
the  last  ten  years  to  be  responsible  for 
making  the  Vacation  series,  Lethal 
Weapon  I  and  II,  Batman,  Witches  of 
Eastwick,  Purple  Rain,  Pee-wee's  Big 
Adventure,  Presumed  Innocent,  Ham- 
let— the  list  goes  on  and  on.  We've  had 
an  array  of  successes.  During  the  last 
decade,  Warner's  was  No.  1  in  box  of- 
fice four  times." 

One  of  the  industry's  most  trusted  ex- 
perts sees  a  basic  problem  at  Warner 
Bros.,  which  Canton's  departure  for  Co- 
lumbia points  up.  "Warner's  used  to  be 
a  haven  for  talent,"  he  says,  "but  they 
are  obviously  losing  that  reputation. 
This  is  even  prior  to  the  merger  with 
Time,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  debt 
load.  They  have  spent  too  much  time 
trying  to  expand  their  businesses  and 
have  lost  sight  as  to  what  their  basic 
business  is,  which  is  talent  and  enter- 
tainment. They,  at  one  point,  spent  time 
nurturing  from  the  top,  but  that  seems  to 
be  falling  by  the  wayside.  Bob  Daly  and 


Terry  Semel  should  have  been  trying  to 
protect  Mark,  because  he  was  their  face 
that  is  presented  to  the  community — 
they  certainly  are  not.  Terry  and  Bob  ex- 
pected Mark  to  go  out  and  do  several 
different  things  that  were  opposed  to  one 
another.  Mark  was  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. They  were  asking  him  to  juggle 
with  one  arm." 

Canton,  even  now  that  he  is  gone 
from  the  company,  continues  to  com- 
pare Warner  Bros,  to  a  family — with  a 
family's  ups  and  downs.  "It's  like  the 
Corleones,"  he  once 
said.   "It's  that  kind 
of  loyalty." 

"There  is  an  impe- 
rial sense  of  family  at 
Warner's,"  says  a  ri- 
val executive.  "Steve 
Ross   [the  co-chair- 
man of  Time  Warner, 
who  maneuvered  the 
two  companies  into  a  merger]  is  revered 
there  in  the  same  way  the  head  of  an 
imperial  family  is  revered." 

"I  prefer  the  team  analogy,"  says 
Canton's  ex-boss  Terry  Semel.  "The 
reason  that  Warner  Bros,  is  such  a  suc- 
cessful corporation  is  because  we  have 
such  talented  team  players.  If  you  look 
at  the  best  basketball  teams,  they  don't 
make  it  to  the  play-offs  with  only  one 
superstar.  The  Lakers  wouldn't  be  the 
team  they  are  if  Magic  Johnson  was  their 
only  star.  We're  blessed  at  Warner's 
with  a  number  of  superstars.  We  don't 
have  one  player  who  can  score  a  hun- 
dred points  a  game,  but  we  do  have  five 
or  six  players  who  can  score  twenty 
points  each." 

"Where  it  is  painful,"  Canton  contin- 
ues, returning  to  the  family  metaphor, 
"is  how  does  one  clarify  a  family  when 
people  grow  up?" 

So  is  Canton  the  favorite  son  who  fi- 
nally was  ready — and  equipped — to  be- 
come the  father?  "The  analogy  is  a 
perceptive  one,"  says  Jon  Peters.  "Da- 
vid Geffen  and  I  were  having  this  same 
discussion  when  he  was  thinking  about 
making  his  own  move  away  from  War- 
ner's," Peters  tells  me.  "I  told  him  it 
was  time  for  him  to  leave,  it  was  time 
for  him  to  be  his  own  parent.  The  same 
thing  was  true  for  Peter  Guber  and  me. 
It  was  time  to  be  responsible  for  our  own 
lives." 

|  ark  and  I  keep  each  other  right  in 
line,"   Wendy   Finerman  tells   me 

Iwith  a  husky  laugh  when  I  visit  her 
and  her  husband  on  another  occasion 
"We  both  have  strong  personalities 
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"A  MASTERPIECE 

"A  huge,  daring  novel...There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  he 
possesses  the  largest  mind  and  imagination  at  work  in  American 

—John  W.  Aldridge,  The  Chicago  Tribune 

"A  towering  creation...  fiction  as  real  and  as  possible  as  actual 
history... Vintage  Mailer." 

—Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt,  The  Xew  York  Times 

"Mailer  has  become  the  CIA's  avid  student  and  rapt  chronicler, 
perchance  its  Shakespeare." 

—Charles  Truehart,  The  Washington  Post 

norman  mailer 
harlot's  ghost 


A  main  selection  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Also  available  on  Random  House  Audiocassette 
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Our  parents  say  that  we  are  the  same 
person.  My  mother  will  come  over 
here  and  just  feel  like  she  has  another 
Wendy.  She'll  look  at  Mark  and  go, 
'How  will  I  deal  with  it?'  But  right 
away  I  liked  him — I  was  interviewing 
for  a  job  at  Warner's — because  he  was 
the  first  guy  I'd  ever  met  that  I 
couldn't  push  around." 

From  upstairs  come  sounds  of  their 
daughter  playing  with  her  nanny. 

"The  day  that  I  had  my  first  child 
. .  .well,  any  woman  who  has  a  career 
and  finds  herself  nine  months  pregnant 
comes  to  a  point  when  she  wonders 
what  she  has  done — you  know,  if  she 
is  ruining  her  career.  The  very  day  I 
had  my  daughter,  our  best  friends,  Jon 
Peters  and  Peter  Guber,  went  to  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  the  luckiest  day  of  my 
life. 

"Keeping  our  business  lives  sepa- 
rate is  tough,"  she  continues.  "It 
is  work  work  work  to  separate  our 
lives.  The  best  thing  we  did  was  have  a 
kid.  Not  that  that  was  the  only  rea- 
son." 

"You've  heard  about  kids?"  Canton 
asks,  marching  into  the  library.  Behind 
him  are  his  daughter  and  the  nanny. 
"This  is  the  real  article!  We  thought 
we  had  the  wrong  kid.'  Canton 
beams.  "She  sleeps  twelve  hours.  Eats 
like  a  champion.  She's  much  more 
centered  than  either  of  us  is." 

"She's  so  calm,"  says  Finerman, 
laughing.  "So  even-tempered.  How's 
she  our  kid,  Mark?" 

Before  I  met  them,  someone  warned 
me  that  if  I  faithfully  reported  the  cou- 
ple's behavior  this  article  would  be  "an 
indictment  of  Hollywood.  The  two  of 
them  are  so  self-centered  they  have 
no  self-awareness  left.  They  personify 
everything  everybody  hates  about  this 
town." 

Or  loves. 

Tim  Burton  summed  up  the  father  of 
this  family  as  easily  as  he  summed  up- 
the  house.  I  asked  Burton,  whose  last 
film  was  Edward  Scissorhands,  what 
kind  of  hands  he  would  give  Canton 
if  Canton  were  a  cartoon  character. 
"Bee  wings!"  Burton  responded  in- 
stantly, then  giggled.  "When  I  close 
my  eyes,  I  see  nothing.  .  .then  every- 
thing! Everything  moving,  moving, 
moving,  very  rapidly  back  and  forth, 
like  bee  wings.  That's  what  Mark  is 
like.  He  reacts  very  quickly.  There's 
just  no  such  creature  on  earth  like 
him." 

Canton  crawls  on  the  floor  and  plays 
with  his  daughter.  He  bu/./.es.  □ 
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Brit  wits: 
Mike  Leigh  and 
Alison  Steadman. 


ere  are  two  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  British 
Isles.  On  the  right,  actress  Alison  Steadman,  who 
gives  a  radiant  performance  as  a  silly  yet  somehow 
saintly  working-class  wife  in  a  new  movie  called  Life 
Is  Sweet.  Which  happens  to  have  been  written  and 
directed  by  the.furry  gentleman  on  the  left,  Mike 
Leigh.  Who  is  Ms.  Steadman 's  husband.  And  who 
also  happens  to  be  on  a  roll.  Leigh's  last  film,  High 


Hopes  (1988),  was  a  savagely  funny  indictment  of  Thatcher- 
ite  England.  And  Life  Is  Sweet  is  just  as  good — a  balmy, 
scorchingly  intimate  comedy  about  a  loving  family  raising  an 
unlovable  daughter.  Leigh's  movies  are  an  astonishing  mix- 
ture of  realism,  grotesquerie,  and  bonkers  humor  that  resem- 
ble nothing  else  in  contemporary  film,  and  during  the  last  few 
years,  they've  gotten  even  more  pungent  and  more  original. 
England's  secret  is  no  longer  safe.  — STEPHEN  SCHIFF 
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Food 
(or Thought 

One  s  hip, 

one  s  classic, 

and  between  them 

two  gourmands 

are  spicing 

up  the  London 

eating  scene 


Good  catch:  Marco-Pierre  White  at  Harvey's. 


Iondon,  center  of  the  civilized  world  and  hotbed  of 
hipness,  has  emerged  in  the  nineties  with  a  flour- 
ishing appetite  for  the  delicious.  The  youngest 
two-star  Michelin  chef  in  Europe,  Italo-Brit  Marco- 
Pierre  White,  arrived  from  Yorkshire  ten  years 
ago  with  a  pocketful  of  change  and  proceeded  to 
blaze  a  trail  across  the  London  food  world  that's 
left  onlookers  salivating.  Owner/chef  of  Har- 
vey's, the  twenty-nine-year-old  gastronomic  wunderkind 
has  also  whipped  up  an  explosive  cookbook,  White  Heat 
(Van  Nostrand  Reinhold),  and  two  provocative  TV  se- 
ries. Now  he's  planning  a  new  restaurant  in  St.  James 
and,  with  partner  Michael  Caine,  Harvey's  Canteen  in 
Chelsea  Harbor. 

Descendant  of  two  of  France's  most  venerated  fam- 
ilies (the  Cointreaus  and  the  Remy-Martins)  and  presi- 
dent of  Le  Cordon  Bleu,  Andre  Cointreau  understands 
the  importance  of  tradition,  which  is  what  he  brings  to 
England  with  his  purchase  of  the  formerly  unaffiliated 
London  Cordon  Bleu.  By  uniting  the  two  schools  and 
introducing  their  first  English-language  cookbook,  Le 
Cordon  Bleu  at  Home  (Morrow),  and  a  videocassette 
series,  Cointreau  hopes  to  push  the  level  of  British  cui- 
sine "up  to  cruising  speed,"  or,  as  White  puts  it,  "to  get 
people  to  stop  missing  the  point,  which  is  to  make  food 
taste  of  what  it's  meant  to  taste  of."    — sheryl  lonc.in 


Cafe  society:  Andre  Cointreau  in  Paris. 
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Marc  Glimcher  and 
Mark  Pollard  make 
the  Odd  Couple 
seem  like  clones. 
"He's  A-list,  I'm  Z- 
list,"  says  Pollard— 
an  art-school  drop- 
out and  ex-punk-rocker  from  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Glimcher, 
son  of  Manhattan's  Pace  Gallery  owner  turned  moviemaker, 
Arnold,  and  a  former  Harvard  science  whiz,  grew  up  sur- 
rounded by  artists.  Glimcher's  arrival  at  Pace  irritated  Pollard, 
then  the  gallery's  publications  director.  Glimcher:  "He  disliked 
me  instantly."  Pollard:  "He  stole  my  projects."  But  together 
they  "hatched  so  many  ideas  for  books"  they  formed  a  pub- 
lishing firm,  Second  Son  Publications.  (Now  that  one  of  their 


Mark  III:  Glimcher  {left)  and  Pollard  with  their  new  book. 


titles  has  become  a  hot  Hollywood  property,  Gargoyles, 
they're  into  movies  too.)  Edited  by  Glimcher  and  designed  by 
Pollard,  their  latest  tome  is  The  Art  of  Mark  Rothko:  Into  an 
Unknown  World  (Clarkson  Porter) — kick-started  by  Arnold's  in- 
troduction. "Everything's  totally  family  connections,"  overstates 
Glimcher,  still  Pace's  assistant  director.  Adds  Pollard,  "Instead  of 
telling  our  dreams  to  a  roommate,  we're  talking  to  movers  and 
shakers.  All  of  a  sudden,  we're  players."         — amy  fine  COLLINS 


Swept  fay 


Julia  Fordham  may  be  a  cool  beauty,  but 
she's  also  a  chanteuse  with  soul.  Her  third 
album,  Swept,  contains  the  love  theme 
from  The  Butcher's  Wife.  But  if  that's  all  you  hear 
of  her,  you'll  miss  out.  Fordham  brings  the  listener 
to  that  perfect  place  between  control  and  passion  with  her 
gliding  contralto.  And  she  will  never  be  a  pop  diva: 
"I  don't  wear  enough  sparkly  frocks ,  "  she  jokes, 
"and  my  idea  of  a  good  career  is  Bonnie  Raitt's.  " 
Although  her  songs  are  often  about  failed  love,  she 
retains  not  an  ounce  of  bitterness:  "Traveling  around 
the  world,  always  facing  yet  another  hotel  room,  has  given 
me  a  sense  of  independence.  Besides,  singing  gives  me 
the  luxury  of  indulging  myself.  "  — KIK1  MASON 


High  note:  Singer  Julia  Fordham. 
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Dobbs  Story 


I       em  Dobbs  will  tell  you  that  Kafka  is 
"the  first  Lent  Dobbs  movie,  so  to  speak. " 
"So  to  speak, "  since  screenwriter  Dobbs  believes 
film  is  a  director's  medium  and  the  director 
in  this  case  is  Steven  Soderbergh.  Add 
to  the  mix  producer  Barry  Levinson  and  lead 
Jeremy  Irons  and  the  result  is  a  prestigious 
package.  However,  Dobbs' s  real  prestige  comes  from  his 
script  Edward  Ford.  Written  eleven  years  ago 
when  Dobbs  was  nineteen,  it's  considered  one  of  the 
great  unproduced  screenplays.  But,  for  Dobbs,  son  of 
painter  R.  B.  Kitaj,  writing  has  always  been  a  means 
to  one  end:  getting  behind  the  camera.  It's  a  goal 
that  may  soon  be  realized.  Plans  are  moving  ahead  for 
Dobbs  to  direct  Edward  Ford,  for  Propaganda  Films, 
with  David  Lynch  producing.  Though  not  one  to 
hang  out  in  the  Hollywood  scene  and  not  shy  about 
expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  less  than 
artistic  sensibility  that  flourishes  in  the  town,  Dobbs 
also  appreciates  what  the  place  has  to  offer.  He  admits 
that  seeing  one's  name  on  a  film  poster  is  a  thrill. 
And,  more  significantly ,  Dobbs  met  his  wife  through  a 
producer  who  interrupted  a  story  meeting  to  say,  "I've 
got  just  the  girl  for  you. "  It  could  have  been  a  scene 
from  a  Hollywood  classic.      — CAROL  WOLPER 


Metamorphosis:  Writer  Lem  Dobbs 
turns  director. 
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(irindii  Star 


An  eye-fixing  mix  of  gigantic  diamond-cut  crystals  and  boldly 
sculpted  bronze,  Geraldine  Grinda's  jewelry  made  an  appropri- 
ately regal  debut — on  the  runway  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  fall 
couture  show  in  1990.  Pas  mal  for  a  twenty-five-year-old  Pari- 
sian who  says  she  doesn't  "like  really  fashion."  The  dramatic 
bijoux  of  Grinda — daughter  of  Ungaro  social  dynamo  Florence 
and  former  tennis  star  Jean  Noel — have  since  been  seen  on  such  style  divas 
as  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  an  r  arisa  Berenson.  Now,  thinks  Geraldine,  it's 
time  to  advance  from  bronze  tc  :  -id  and  create  her  own  signature  collection. 


The  jewel  of  the  Seine:  Geraldine  Grinda. 
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COA.CH 


AN  AMERICAN  LEGACY 


The  Binocular  Bag,  No.  9853,  $194.  Enduring  style,  made  of  fine  natural  leather  that  becomes  more  beautiful  with  time. 
To  order,  or  for  a  complimentary  catalogue,  call  800  262-2411.  Also  available  at  The  Coach  Stores,  select  department  and  specialty  stores. 
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It 

et  out  your  handkerchiefs.  Prepare  to  turn  on  the 
spigots.  Something  Terrible  happens  to  Macau- 
lay  Culkin  in  My  Girl.  As  the  resourceful  half- 
I  TBI  pint  in  Home  Alone,  Culkin  was  cunning  yet 
j Jk  choirboy ish,  a  Bart  Simpson  with  rounded-off 
I     Tm  edges.  He  brought  out  a  protective  streak  in  au- 
m      Wdiences — what  show-biz  types  call  the  "ahhh" 
^^*W  factor.  According  to  Variety,  the  human  guinea 
pigs  herded  in  for  sneak  previews  of  My  Girl  have  put  up 
quite  a  squeal  at  what  befalls  Culkin. 
But  the  producers  are  Standing 
Firm,  refusing  to  sugarcoat,  com- 
promise, or  debone  this  here  proj- 
ect. The  irony  is  that  the  ado  about 


Boy  Meets  Girl 


Macaulay  Culkin  has  created  a  sideshow  to  the  movie's 
true  concern.  It  isn't  a  boy's  adventure,  it's  a  girl's  awak- 
ening. It's  about  crossing  childhood  thresholds  and  testing 
the  lengths  of  one's  limbs.  Written  by  Laurice  Elehwany, 
My  Girl  stars  ten-year-old  Anna  Chlumsky  as  a  tomboy 
whose  father  is  an  undertaker,  played  by  Dan  Aykroyd, 
looking  none  too  lively  himself.  Jamie  Lee  Curtis  plays  the 
cosmetologist  who  tries  to  paint  some  roses  on  Aykroyd 's 
puddin'  cheeks.  But  it's  Anna  Chlumsky's  tom- 
boy whose  changeable  moods  provide  the 
movie's  pedaling  motion.  She  also  presents 
Macaulay  Culkin  with  his  First  Sweetheart 
Kiss.  All  together  now.  Ahhh.  (Only  in 
America.)  — james  wolcott 


The  I uh 

are  alright: 

Macaulay  Calkin 

an  J  Anna 

Chlumsky. 
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Photograph  by  FIROOZ  ZAHEDI 
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ITALIAN  IN  THREE  EASY  LESSONS. 
NANDO.  NANDO.  NANDO. 
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an  Table  wine  ll°o-12°o  alc/vol 
mported  by  Fedway  Imports  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 
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We  Not  Only  Created  An  Oasis 
In  The  Heart  Of  Manhattan, 
We  Also  Made  It  Convenient 


New  York's  Most  Elegant  Restaurant 

at 
New  York's  Most  Spectacular  Building 

550  Madison  Avenue  at  the^AJ&T  Arcade  (55th  St.) 
Tel.  (212)  593-1221 

Lunch  and  Dinner 


Andrea 

Marcovicci's 

nights  at  the 

Round  Table. 


Ballad  Dressing 


Engage  any  cabaret  critics  in  a 
game  of  word  association, 
give  them  the  name  Andrea 
Marcovicci,  and  they'll  invari- 
ably come  up  with  the  re- 
sponse "Sophisticated."  And 
Marcovicci  knows  it.  "The  rea- 
son I'm  called  sophisticated,"  says 
the  singer/actress,  "is  because  I'm 
fascinated  with  words  and  ideas  and 
I  insist  on  discussing  them  from  the 
stage  of  the  cabaret,  whether  it's  the 
place  for  it  or  not.  And  because  I 
choose  the  most  sophisticated  of  the 
writers."  On  her  recent  album,  What 
Is  Love?,  those  writers  include  Irving 
Berlin,  Jerome  Kern,  and  Stephen 
Sondheim — not  to  mention  Dorothy 
Parker  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
whose  poems  she  recites  with  a  re- 
freshingly offbeat  touch.  Her  vocals 
— recorded  "live"  with  the  musicians, 
some  in  one  take — display  a  finesse 
one  doesn't  come  across  very  often 
these,  or  any,  days.  So  how  did  she 
get  so  darned  sophisticated?  "It's 
years  of  collecting  thoughts  and  ideas 
and  words,"  she  explains.  "And  I  have 
a  long  neck."  — MICHAEL  MUSTO 
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FREDERIC  FEKKAI 

BEAUTY      CENTER 


BERGDORF    GOODMAN    •    1     WEST    57TH    STREET    •    NEW    YORK    CITY    •    (212J    753-9500 
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HO  CAN 


SAY  "SHIITAKE 


WITHOUT  BLUSHING? 


HO  KNOWS 


HOW  TO  KEEP  HER 


FASHION  SENSE 


IN  CHECKS? 
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HO  BELIEVES 


A  WOMAN'S  PLACE 


Y      ^  \\  RIGHT  IN  THE 


MIDDLE  OF  IT? 
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Purposeful.  She  knows  quality. 
And  shops  it.  She  has  a  taste 
for  everything  under  the  sun. 
Except  clam  dip.  She's  one 
smart  lady  and  you'll  find 
her  in  every  issue  of  LHJ. 
Reaching  her  is  one  smart 


thing  to  do. 


LADIES 


? 


NEVER 

UNDERESTIMATE 
THE  POWER™ 


JOURNAL 


As  the  century  lurches  to- 
ward its  finale,  a  formi- 
dable consensus  has 
begun  to  consider  Rich- 
ard Diebenkorn  the  fin- 
est living  American-born  painter.  Now  London's 
prestigious  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  is  mounting  a 
retrospective  of  fifty-two  pictures,  chosen  by  the  painter 
himself.  It  is  one  measure  of  Diebenkorn 's  importance  that 
his  "periods"  are  as  familiar  as  those  of  de  Kooning — and 
possibly  Picasso — and  all  three  are  amply  represented:  the 
landscapes  of  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  with  their 
Abstract  Expressionist  bag  of  tricks;  the  immensely  influen- 


za r/  to  art: 

Diebenkorn  with  bis  wife, 

Phyllis,  in  Berkeley,  1958. 


tial  figures,  still  lifes,  and  interi- 
ors that  were  painted  from  1955 
to  1966,  still  imbued  with  that 
Matissean  panache;  and  the 
Ocean  Park  suite,  a  seemingly 
unending  series  of  variations 
upon  a  theme  that  has  absorbed 
the  artist  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. The  Ocean  Park  paintings 
incorporate  all  of  Diebenkorn 's 
splendid  assets:  breathtaking 
draftsmanship,  idiosyncratic  color  that  can  range  from  tragic 
to  coy  and  includes  ghostly,  and  a  capacity  for  two-dimen- 
sional invention  that  appears  to  be  able  to  recharge  itself 
indefinitely  and  never  lacks  "the  sound  of  surprise."  More 
than  any  body  of  work  in  memory,  save  perhaps  Philip 
Guston's  final  figurative  pictures,  the  Ocean  Park  paintings 
are  characterized  by  that  splice  of  shock,  grace,  and  wisdom 
that  suggests  an  old  master  at  work.        — RICHARD  MERKIN 
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Giving  the  "Emperor's 
New  Clothes"  tale 
an  avant-garde  twist, 
the  late  fashion  designer 
Rudi  Gernreich 
became  famous  more  for 
exposing  than  clothing 
the  body.  When  he 
introduced  his  topless 
bathing  suit  in  the 
summer  of  '64,  the  world 
went  wild.  The  pope  banned  it,  the 
Soviets  denounced  it,  and  the  mayor  of 
Saint-Tropez  vowed  to  deploy  helicopters 
to  round  up  offenders.  Though  Gernreich 
obviously  t     i  a  knack  for  publicity , 
The  Rudi  G      reich  Book  (Rizzoli), 


Swimming  sixties: 
Moffitt  in  Gernreich' s 
1968  "Mow  the 
navel"  suit. 


by  model-muse  Peggy  Moffitt  and 
Marylou  Luther,  shows  he  also 
was  an  earnest  reformer  and  startling 
fashion  clairvoyant.  A  founding 
member  of  an  early  gay -rights  group, 
he  pioneered  such  emancipating  designs  as 
the  tube  dress,  the  "no-bra  bra,  " 
the  thong,  and  boxers  for  women. 
His  final  fashion  statement: 
\     the  1985  "pubikini,"  a  V-shaped 
\    fabric  strip  that  did  little  more 
than  outline  his  model's 
pubic  hair.  "Nakedness  isn't 
necessarily  immoral,"  Gernreich 
once  said.  "The  body  can  be 
used  for  a  lot  of  things 
besides  sex."  — A .F.C. 
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ESCADA 

BY     MARGARETHA      LEY 


ACCESSOIRES  DU  BAIN 


s  Fifth  Avenue 
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Now,  voyagers: 
Julie  Delpy  and 
Sam  Shepard. 


After  seeing  a  rough  cut  of 
Voyager,  the  film  based  on 
his  novel  Homo  Faber,  the 
late  Max  Frisch  said  of  Julie 
Delpy,  one  of  its  stars, 
"Her  smile  is  that  of  a 
sphinx."  Indeed,  Delpy  has 
been  sphinxing  her  way 
through  European  movies  since  her 
screen  debut  in  Godard's  Detective 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  such  films 
as  La  Passion  Beatrice  and  Europa, 
Europa,  her  eyes  flicker  ambiguous- 
ly from  the  angelic  to  the  demonic  at 
twenty-four  frames  per  second. 
"People  who  know  me  would  say 
that  most  of  the  time  I'm  demonic," 
says  Delpy,  who  turns  twenty-two 
this  month.  "I  look  so  much  like  a 
nice  girl,  and  when  I  say  something 
bad,  in  people's  minds  it's  very, 
very  bad."  In  Voyager,  directed  by 
Volker  Schlondorff  and  filmed  in  lo- 
cations around  the  world,  Delpy 
makes  her  English-language  debut  as 
the  giddy  teenage  lover  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged loner  (Sam  Shepard),  to 
whom  she  is  eerily  familiar.  Out  on 
screens  this  winter,  the  role  is  an- 
other treat  from  Dclpy's  bag  of  am 
biguities.  — JIM  RASBNBBROER 
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Galeries  Lafayette. 
The  fashion  rendez-vous  de  Noel 


Merveilleux.  Festive.  And  so  chic.  Your 
holiday  gifts  from  paris  are  now  at  galeries 
Lafayette  at  Trump  Tower. 

Exclusive  fragrances  from  Caron,  l'Artisan 
Parfumeur,  Cacharel  for  men  and  Fidji  by  Guy 
Laroche.  Fantasy  print  scarves  from  En  Soie 
and  special  lingerie  from  lou  and  passionata. 

Fun  jewelry  from  Scooter.  Elegant  bijoux  by 
Lorenz  Baumer  and  Fabrice.  Unusual  jeweled 
buttons  from  antigona. 


You'll  also  find  the  1992  Agenda  by  Sonia 
Rykiel,  whimsical  leather  goods  by  Anya 
hlndmarch,and  special  styles  from  jacques 
Esterel,  Deron  et  Dubreuil  and  31   Fevrier. 

And  in  the  Boutique  de  L'Hiver,  unique 
mufflers,  scarves  and  gloves  for  those  wintery 

DAYS. 

This  year,"Pere  Noel"  has  a  French  accent 

AND    HE    IS   AWAITING   YOU   AT   GALERIES    LAFAYETTE. 

For  more  information,  call  212  355  0022. 


MR  FRANCE 


AT        TRUMP        TOWER 

Shop  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.  10am  to  6:30  pm;  Thurs.  10  am  tt  8  pm;  Sun.  1  2pm  to  5  pm. 
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Team  Mates 


Defying  the  adage  "Never 
mix  business  with  plea- 
sure , ' '  filmmakers  Charles 
Shyer  and  Nancy  Meyers 
have  whipped  the  two  to- 
gether into  a  heady  brew 
that's  resulted  in  a  string 
of  big-screen  successes,  an  Acad- 
emy Award  nomination  for 
screenwriting  (for  Private  Benja- 
min), and,  most  specially,  two 
daughters.  From  a  shared  office 
behind  their  Sherman  Oaks 
home,  the  couple  turned  out 

some  of  the  eighties'  most  crackling  comedies,  including 
the  workingwoman's  fairy  tale  Baby  Boom,  and  as  a  re- 
ward earned  the  kind  of  creative  control  (writing,  produc- 
ing, and  directing)  their  peers  dare  not  dream  of. 


Highfliers:  Meyers  and  Shyer. 


of  Father  of  the  Bride,  starring 
Steve  Martin  and  Diane  Keaton. 
Meyers  produces  the  Disney  re- 
lease, Shyer  directs,  and  in  a  neat 
Tinseltown  twist,  they  share 
writing  credit  with  another  fa- 
mous scribbling  duo,  the  hus- 
band-and-wife  team  of  Albert 
Hackett  and  Frances  Goodrich, 
whose  original  screenplay  for 
the  1950  Spencer  Tracy-Joan 
Bennett-Elizabeth  Taylor  clas- 
sic was  nominated  for  an  Oscar. 
A  team  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ("Ask  one  of  us  a  question 
and  the  other  answers,"  says 
Shyer),  the  partnership  is  re- 
markably free  of  the  competi- 
tiveness which  plagued  the  film- 
writing  couple  in  an  earlier 
Shyer- Meyers  project,  Irreconcilable  Differences.  On 
the  contrary,  "we  bolster  each  other  up.  It's  kind  of  like 
having  a  third  eye,"  claims  Shyer.  In  a  notoriously  cut- 
throat industry,  "it's  hard  to  know  who  to  trust,"  ex- 
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This  Christmas  brings  their  latest  production,  a  remake        plains  Meyers,  "and  we  do  trust  one  another."     — S.L. 


Ain't  It  a  Shaiman 


Marc  Shaiman,  the  impish 
New  Jersey— born  prodigy,  has 
worked  with  them  all — Bette  Midler, 
Harry  Connickjr. ,  and  now  Lurch. 
Shaiman  (who  scored  Misery 
and  City  Slickers )  has  done  the 
music  for  The  Addams  Family, 
providing  sounds  he  calls  "romantic 
and  got  hie, "  while  also  including  that 
original  finger-snap  theme  from 
the  TV  show.  "I  grew  up  with  it." 
he  admits,  "and  I'd  expect 
it  to  be  there."  — M.M. 


Marc  Shaiman  on  the 
keyboard  to  success. 
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BOUTIQUE 

857  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021  TEL.:  (212)  472-5299 


BARRY  KIESELSTEIN-CORD  5 

BERGDORF  GOODMAN 
NEIMAN  MARCUS/BEVERLY  HILLS/CHICAGO 


ALL  DISK  ,\S  &  PHOTOS  ©  1991  KltSBI-STEIN-COKl) 


There  is  something  ethereal 
about  the  dinner  parties  that 
first-time  novelist  Paul  Gervais 
gives  on  the  loggia  of  his  six- 
teenth-century Tuscan  hunting 
lodge.  Perhaps  it  is  the  deep 
red  wine  or  extra-virgin  olive 
oil  that  Gervais  makes  on  his  sixty-acre 
spread  near  Lucca.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
company  of  the  local  contessas  and  lite- 
rati, who  have  spent  the  afternoon 
lounging  by  the  author's  pool.  But  there 
is  little  that  is  ethereal  about  Extraordi- 


When  in  Tuscany: 
Author  Paul  Gervais. 


nary  People  (HarperCollins),  in  which 
the  Maine-born  Gervais  takes  an  expa- 
triate's look  at  growing  up  in  New  En- 
gland and  eventually  retreating  to  the 
hills  of  central  Italy.  The  book  is  a  lyrical 
odyssey  filled  with  tales  of  an  alcoholic 
mother  and  a  gay  brother.  It  is  also  a  witty 
saga  about  transatlantic  angst. 

Once  a  painter  of  Minimalist  works  in 
California,  the  forty-five-year-old  Ger- 
vais has  for  the  past  ten  years  called  the 
glorious  Villa  Massei  home.  As  one  of  the 
characters  in  his  novel  puts  it,  "I  eat  well  in 
Italy;  I  get  the  news."    — ALAN  FRIEDMAN 


Also  at  Dergdorl  Goodman    Fifth  Avenue  and  58th  Street. 
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Knitwear  of  the   Times 


464  COLUMBUS  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •    (212)  874  8253 
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They  are  the  oddest  trio  to  hit 
the  scene  since  the  Del  Rubio 
Triplets,  but  Shonen  Knife 
have  become  the  biggest  cult 
goddesses  to  come  out  of  Ja- 
pan since  Mothra's  singing 
twins.  Their  rock  'n'  roll  riffs 
are  strictly  punk.  While  classic 
groups  in  that  genre,  like  the  Ra- 
mones,  performed  as  if  a  suicide  were 
happening  onstage,  these  girls  just 
wanna  have  fun.  The  lyrics,  which 
sound  Japanese  even  when  they're  in 
English,  are  about  ice  cream,  Choco- 
bars,  bison,  and  wanting  to  be  tall  and 
blonde.  The  name  means  "boy 
knife,"  which  might  explain  why 
they  are  so  fearless.  Playing  for  the 
sheer  enjoyment  of  it  may  have 
helped,  too,  since  they  still  have  day 
jobs  and  haven't  yet  signed  with  a 
major  U.S.  label.  Unfortunately,  all 
of  that  may  change.  After  Shonen 
Knife  recently  played  Los  Angeles, 
even  the  most  jaded  industry  insid- 
ers were  comparing  it  to  seeing  the 
Beatles  in  Hamburg.  — K.M. 


The  Mondrian  Squad: 

Michie  Nakatani,  Naoko  Yamano, 

and  Atsuko  Yamano. 


!Anushka  Introduces  a  9{ezv  'Era 

Sinti-Siging  (Body  Care 

Anushkji  offers  the  perfect  prescription  for  women 
seeking  the  nuvrjmum  in  Beauty  combined  with  a 
healthy  inner  outbol^as  well  as  her  world  renown 
JZnti-Cellulite  &  'Weight  Loss  Control  Trogram.Ml 
at  special  prices  until 'December  21st. 

)$%msfi{cus<Bo(fy  $110  $75 

Cfioose  one  of  cmr  body  wraps  &  1/2  hour  ceQuBie.  massage 
%ftiusfifosQ!flcl<JFvc  $180  $90 

Jfotti-cetiuGte  double,  treatment  &  1/2  hour  celhibM  massage 

■* •  Mti-Ce&ifceSmzimC'Wmp  $80  $65 

%  %uropean(Bo(^9Aassage(w!Aroma^ra^  $65  $55 

*  'Boay'PokhorQustMoaefye  $75  $55 

§jg  O^vetuitiT^^Cfui^t  Jaad  $75  $62 

*  ?id]jy&(BilqmcWa?t  $65  $55 

*  TJktn£fsis  - 15  minutes  $27  $20 
$  Mamam&Tedkwz  $53  $43 


f\Lf    Est.  1972 

241  'East  60th  St.  (between  2nd  &  3rd) 
212-3 $5 -6404  Npto  Open  Sundays 
Holiday  Qift  Certificates  A.vaiCa6Ct 

*  Trices  Qoodon  Singh  Treatments  Only. 
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Central  Park  at  W6jth  Strut 
(2.12.)  873-3100  Reservations 
(zil)  873 -4 ill  Private  Parties 


Nispel  with  bis  executive  producer,  Anouk  Frankel. 


Iliick  n  llnliis 


hen  Fulbright  scholar  Marcus  Nispel  arrived  in  New 
York,  he  was  a  German  wunderkind  who  had  al- 
ready worked  for  several  ad  agencies,  but  Madison 
Avenue  wasn't  impressed.  "So  I  ended  up  in  film 
production,"  he  recalls.  When  the  twenty-eight- 
year-old  turned  his  attention  to  music  videos,  the 
results  brought  a  sense  of  innovation  to  a  genre  that 
constantly  reinvents  itself.  Nispel  has  directed  all  of 
the  videos  for  the  hot-as-a-pistol  C+C  Music  Fac- 
tory, garnering  two  MTV  awards,  and  has  worked 
with  Aretha  Franklin  and  L.L.  Cool  J  as  well.  "I  like 
groups  that  don't  have  a  preconceived  notion,"  he  says,  "because  I'm 
always  motivated  by  a  concept."  Ironically,  the  advertising  world 
wants  him  back.  "I  can  barely  tell  the  difference  anymore.  The  music- 
videos  look  like  commercials — and  vice  versa."  — KM. 
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HAIR  CARE,   CUT  &   COLOR     BRUNO   PITTINI  SALON 

J4ADIS0N    AVENUE    NEW    YORK,     NEW    YORK     10021       (212)    517 
RUE     DES     SAINTS     PERES     PARIS,     FRANCE     75006        4261- 


•9660 
4  5  15 


Shirley  Verrett. 

Metropolitan  Opera  soprano. 

stars  in  our  embellished  suede  wrap 


designed  by  Roberto  Cavalli. 


DESIGNER  FASHIONS  IN  LARGE  SIZES  ONLY 

\E«  YORK    HAMUSEET    RIYFJt-IDESQ     BO-TDN 

PHTLADFJ.PHIA    PnTSBlUCH    WASHINGTON     ATLANTA 

CHICAGO    CLEVFJAND    DETROIT    PALM  BEACH    BOCA  RATON 

FT  LALDFRDAI.F.    NE»  ORLF.ANS    DUJA-    HOLSTON    PORTLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO    PALMDFSFJTT    BEVERLY  HILLS    NEWPORT  BtACH 


Forget  the  controversy  that's 
dogged  Ingrid  Chavez,  from  her 
nude  Interview  shoot  to  her  bat- 
tle to  gain  credit  for  the  lyrics  to 
Madonna's  "Justify  My  Love." 
She's  actually  a  sweet-tempered 
flower  child  whose  mostly  spo- 
ken Paisley  Park  album,  Ingrid 
Chavez,  combines  sixties  idealism  with 
some  darker  feelings,  expressed  via 
music  by  the  likes  of  Prince  (whose  film 
Graffiti  Bridge  she  co-starred  in).  "The 
record  is  like  a  journey,"  says  Chavez. 
"One  song  creates  a  feeling  of  peace 
and  the  next  is  cynical  and  then  comes 
hope  and  strength.  It's  just  cool."  Is  she 
tired  of  always  being  labeled  "Prince's 
protegee"?  "I  kind  of  am,"  she  admits. 
"He  has  been  an  influence,  but  I  don't 
feel  I'm  up  under  his  wing  and  without 
him  I'm  nothing."  Groovy,  no?  — M.M. 


Ingrid  Chavez: 
Not  just 

Prince  s  show  girl 
anymore. 
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NEW  YORK  816  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
104  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 
FINANCIAL  CENTER  SOUTHAMPTON  41  JOBS 
LANE  BERGEN  COUNTY  RIVERSIDE  SQUARE 
SHORT  HILLS  THE  MALL  BOSTON  COPLEY  PLACE 
BOSTON  CHESTNUT  HILL  CHEVY  CHASE 
PAVILLION  ATLANTA  LENOX  MALL  BOCA 
RATON  TOWN  CENTER  CONDADO  AVENIDA 
CONDADO  CLEVELAND  TOWER  CITY  CHICAGO 
NORTHBROOK  COURT  DALLAS  TOOTSIES 
DALLAS  NORTH  PARK  DALLAS  GALLERIA 
HOUSTON  GALLERIA  HOUSTON  TOOTSIES 
DENVER  CHERRY  CREEK  SEATTLE  PACIFIC 
FIRST  CENTER  SAN  FRANCISCO  ONE  UNION 
SQUARE  LOS  ANGELES  CENTURY  CITY  LOS 
ANGELES  BEVERLY  CENTER  COSTA  MESA 
SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  LONDON  HARVEY 
NICHOLS  PARIS  6  RUE  FAUBOURG  ST.  HONORE 
MONTREAL  OGILVY  TORONTO  HAZELTON  LANES 
HONG  KONG  PACIFIC  PLACE  SINGAPORE  WISMA 
ATRIA  SEOUL  APKUJUNG-DONG  OSAKA  NABIO 
HANKYU     TOKYO  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  TOWER 

THE  SHOES  THE  BOOTS  THE  BELTS  THE  BAGS  THE  CLOTHING 


Man  of  many  hats: 
Willie  Gar  son. 


ALLURE 

Philadelphia,  PA 


VERRI 

New  York,  NY 


CLAPPER'S 

Hackensack,  NJ 


From  thirty  something  to  Twin 
Peaks,  Willie  Garson  hasn't 
stopped  acting  since  arriving 
in  Los  Angeles  five  years  ago. 
"I  once  went  eight  weeks  in  a 
row  and  did  a  different  sitcom 
every  week,"  he  says.  With 
the  opening  of  his  Valley  coffee- 
house, Joe,  and  his  anti-drug  activ- 
ism, the  twenty-seven-year-old 
thespian  has  been  letting  his  work 
ethic  loose  in  other  arenas.  Not  that 
he's  been  lazy  in  front  of  the  cam- 
era. As  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in 
Propaganda's  Ruby,  Garson  bears 
an  eerie  resemblance  to  the  Kenne- 
dy assassin.  Which  is,  of  course,  a 
far  cry  from  Vic  Montana,  the 
cheesy  TV  actor  he  next  portrays, 
in  When  the  Party's  Over.     — S.L. 
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Once  You  Get  To  L.A., 
Let  Them  Know  You've  Arrived. 


Welcome  to  the  new  Hotel  Nikko. 


Conveniently  located  on 


the  cutting  edge  of  Los  Angeles. 


Where  high-tech  amenities  abound. 


And  a  caring,  expertly-trained  staff 


anticipates  your  every  need. 


Come  experience  luxury  redefined. 


Then  let  L.A.'s  newest  statement 


of  style  and  elegance  help  you 


make  one  of  your  own. 


hotel  nikko 

at 
beverly  hills 

La  Cieneca  At  Burton  Way 


Opening  Dec.   1991    ♦    Meeting  Facilities  for   20  to  350  People    ♦    310-247-0400 


PRINCE  OYSTERDATE  SUBMARINER 

In  stainless  steel  with  matching  Fliplock  bracelet. 

Triplock  crown,  self-winding  and  pressure-proof  to  660  feej. 

With  the  famed  Rolex  Oyster  case,  $975. 

Also  available  for  him  or  her  in  3/4  size. 


TOURrcnu 


L MADISON  AVE  &  52ND  ST  MADISON  AVE  &  59TH  ST  SEVENTH  AVE  &  34TH  ST  BAL  HARBOUR  SHOPS/FLORIDA 
THE  CORE  VIC  COLLECTION  AT  TOURNEAU,  (212)  832-9000 
MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED  (212)  758-6234/1-800-548-3532 
|^MItt||ra^M  „„,.«»—_— ^ 


Jackson  and  Sting — and  the  now 
famous  ditty  "Do  the  Bartman." 
With  Music  from  the  New  World, 
his  first  album,  from  Arista,  he 
roars  along  at  high  speed,  set- 
ting a  new  musical  style  with  the 
airy  background  harmonies  that 
are  his  trademark.  "I  don't  know 
what  other  people  call  my  style," 
he  says,  "but  I  call  it  mud,  be- 
cause it's  a  mixture  of  a  whole 
bunch  of  stuff."  —KM. 
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A  good  way 

to  help  someone  with 

AIDS  is  to  just  walk  away 

from  our  store  in  Kenneth  Cole  shoes  on  December  1st,  World  AIDS  Day, 

when  we  will  contribute  40%  of  every  purchase  to  the  American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research. 


Kenneth  Cole 


NEW  YORK 


NEW     YORK 
353  Columbus  Ave.  (at  77th  Street) 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
San  Francisco  Centre  at  Market  Street 


95  Fifth  Ave.  (at  1 7th  Street) 


2078  Union  Street 


Make  Room  for  Dada 


Two  new  books  about 

two  magazines  that  charted 

Surreal  America 


Mad  about  the 
boy:  Teen 
idol  Alfred  E. 
Newman 
making  his  first 
appearance, 
in  1960. 


n  almost  hor- 
monal reaction  to  the 
grim,  gray  adult  high  cul- 
ture of  the  fifties,  Mad 
magazine  was  a  zit  attack 
that  became  as  self-reflex- 
ively  Pop  as  Roy  Lichten- 
stein's  red  dots.  Beginning 
as  a  comic  book  in  1952, 
Mad  spoofed  square-jawed 
saviors  from  Superman  to  Mickey  Spillane,  jamming  each  car- 
toon panel  with  a  junkyard  of  in-jokes.  Its  mascot,  Alfred  E. 
Newman,  with  his  motto,  "What — me  worry?,"  was  the  tow- 
headed  forefather  of  Dan  Quayle.  A  lavish  look  at  the  magazine, 
Maria  Reidelbach's  Completely  Mad  (Little,  Brown)  illustrates 
how  age  and  acceptance  turned  this  anarchistic  prank  into  a  for- 
mula machine.  Now  only  Mort  Drucker's  movie  parodies  have 
the  old  rubble  effect.  Published  in  the  forties,  View  occupied  a 
more  austere  plane,  sipping  the  minty  liqueur  of  Surrealism.  Edit- 
ed by  Charles  Henri  Ford,  the  View  anthology  (Thunder's  Mouth 
Press)  reprints  an  astringent  list  of  apercus  by  Wallace  Stevens 
("A  dead  romantic  is  a  falsification"),  along  with  fuller  thought 
balloons  from  Sartre,  Magritte,  Breton.  Good  old  American 
horseflesh  isn't  ignored,  either.  The  critic  Parker  Tyler,  one  of  the 
inspirations  for  Myra  Breckinridge,  registered  early  the  impact  of 
The  Maltese  Falcon.  "Humphrey  Bogart's  hard-boiled  number  in 
the  Falcon  shoots  straight  from  the  lip  of  literature  and  hits  life." 
Another  straight  shooter,  Henry  Miller,  files  a  travel  report 
from  a  feverswamp  in  his  mind.  It's  all  fascinating — and  hum- 
bling (no  current  journal  could  boast  such  a  roster  of  serious 
brains) — but  it  also  now  seems  far,  far  away.  The  highbrow 
Surrealism  seems  especially  faint.  After  Mad,  parody  supplanted 
Surrealism.  Parody  became  Surrealism.  — J.W. 


View  covers  (from  top)  by  Alexander 

Calder,  spring  1944;  Femand  Le'ger,  fall 

1944;  and  Man  Ray,  June  1943- 
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Just  ripe 
for  the 
picking. 
Origins 
Pineapple 
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Shadow. 
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ORIGINS 

SKIN  CARE -COLOR 
SENSORY  THERAPY 

To  find  cut  where  to 
experience  Origins 
call  1-800-767-TREES. 
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How  the  rich  stay  in  business. 

The  Prix  Fixe  Business  Lunch 
Only  $29.00 


Dinner  -  Mon.  thru  Sun. 
"nnrTTnAnriT  A  XT     Prix  F'xe  Menus  -  Pre-  and  Post- 

r h  1  KUoblAN  LhnT25$oo7  50;  Brunch  _  Sat  and 

PARISIAN    RESTAURANT      Reservations  suggested. 
58th  Street  at  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10019  •  (212)  245-2214 


THE  ART  SHOW 


BENEFIT  PREVIEW 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 
FEBRUARY  26,  1992 

THE  SHOW  CONTINUES 
Til  URSDAY,  FEBRUARY  27 
THRO!  GH 
MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  1992 


SEVENTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY 

PARK  WKM  I    IT67THSTRE1  T    \l\\  YORKCITV 


Organized  by  the 
ART  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
To  benefit  the  HENRY  STREET 
SETTLEMENT 

For  further  information: 
ADA  \ 

575  Madison  Avenue,  Room  lolT 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Telephone:  212  940  8925 
Fat -212  940  7013 
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Starlight:  Barry  Goralnick's 
Orion  candle  sconces. 


Designing  Men 


At  eight,  Barry  Goralnick 
started  drawing  pictures  of 
houses.  "It  was  better  than 
playing  football,"  he  says. 
Later  he  landed  at  architec- 
ture school,  the  lone  post- 
modernist in  a  Harvard  class 
of  Le  Corbusier  freaks. 
Opening  his  own  firm  in  1985,  he 
paired  up  with  interior  designer  Mi- 
chael Buchanan.  With  a  slew  of  jobs 
now  under  their  belts — from  a  French 
villa  to  Erica  long's  Manhattan  apart- 
ment— the  two  are  plumping  up  their 
portfolios  with  a  new  line  of  furni- 
ture. Their  show-stopping  pieces, 
named  after  mythological  beings, 
saucily  mix  up  periods,  materials, 
and  colors:  one  star-encrusted  bench 
is  in  "Hollywood  Regency"  style. 
Fanciful  as  their  work  may  be,  it's 
also  practical.  "Everything's  de- 
signed to  fill  a  gap  in  the  market- 
place," says  Goralnick.  "I  hope  we 
never  have  to  look  at  another  Bauhaus 
cocktail  table  again."        — A.F.C. 
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"NOW  IS  THE  WINTER 
OF  OUR  DISCONTENT" 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


NOT  NECESSARILY 


SAGA 


FOX 

OF  SCANDINAVIA 


The  Next  Stage 


. 


Stage  bright s:  Lane  (left,)  and  Battle 
have  conquered  Broadway. 


n  the  scramble  to  find  the  future  of  the  American  stage,  it's  ill-advised  to 
pass  over  the  likes  of  Nathan  Lane  and  Hinton  Battle.  Both  are  in  their 
mid-thirties  and  starring  on  Broadway  (Lane  in  On  Borrowed  Time,  Battle 
in  Miss  Saigon).  Lane  is  a  high-voltage  character  actor  blessed  with  razor- 
sharp  timing.  A  frequent  collaborator  of  Terrence  McNally's,  he  recently 
gave  a  performance  in  the  playwright's  Lips  Together,  Teeth  Apart  that 
proved  his  acting  to  be  as  psychologically  astute  as  it  is  hilarious,  and  he 
is  currently  featured  in  the  film  adaptation  of  McNally's  Frankic  and 
Johnny  in  the  Clair  de  Lune.  Battle,  who  made  his  Broadway  debut  at  sixteen 
dancing  in  The  Wiz,  snatched  his  third  Tony  as  an  American  Marine  in  Miss 
Saigon,  demonstrating  that  he  sings  and  acts  with  as  much  finesse  as  he  has 
always  danced.  With  all  the  new  attention  on  these  two  actors,  Hollywood  is 
bound  to  beckon.  "If  there  is  a  demand  for  me  to  be  in  the  movies,"  says  Lane, 
"I'll  definitely  take  advantage  of  it."  Adds  Battle,  "That  warm  weather  all  yeai 
round  is  kind  of,  like,  nice."  Hollywood's  gain  will  be  Broadway's  loss.      JR. 
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In  full  bloom.  Origins  Tulip  Brush-on  Color. 
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ORIGINS 

SKIN  CARE -COLOR 
SENSORY  THERAPY™ 

To  find  out  where  to 
experience  Origins 
call  1-800-767-TREES. 


MICHEL 
CONSTANTINI 

The  Best  Kept  Secret 
The  Right  Stuff 

A  long  time  favorite  of  the  stars,  Parisian 
Michel  Constantini.  A  leading  natural 
cosmetician  since  1980.  All  cosmetics  are 
allergy  tested  not  animal  tested.  We  offer 
inexpensive  expert  advice  and  services  in 
makeup,  hair  artistry  and  safe-coloring. 
Take  advantage  of  our  complimentary 
skin,  color  and  hair  analysis.  Custom  blen- 
ding available. 

MICHEL  CONSTANTINI 

1215B  Lexington  Avenue,  NYC 

(212)  799-3442 

Orders  by  phones.  Call  for  free  brochure. 


CAUSE 

READING 

SHOULD  NOT 

BEAN-&-TEST 


Large-print  editions  of  today's 

bestsellers— to  bring  back 

the  pleasure  of  reading. 

RANDOM  HOUSE 
LARGE  PRINT 


\Q>' 


For  you,  for  a  friend. 
At  bookstores  everywhere. 


To  Sergei  with  Love 


Eisenstein  directing  a  scene  in  Merida,  Mexico,  1951  ■ 


i 


so  loved  Mexico  and  it  is  painful  not  to  be  able  to  express  it  in  this  film 
that's  now  destroyed,"  wrote  the  Soviet  director  Sergei  Eisenstein  in 
1934.  "This  whole  affair  so  broke  my  heart  that  I  became  disgusted 
with  cinema."  Strong  words,  especially  coming  from  the  man  who 
remains  in  some  minds  the  greatest  film  director  who  ever  lived.  Eisen- 
stein had  spent  a  joyous  year  in  Mexico  working  on  the  film  he  thought 
would  be  his  masterpiece,  ;Que  Viva  Mexico!  But  he  lost  his  funding 
and  was  called  back  to  Moscow;  he  never  even  saw  the  footage  he 
filmed,  and  no  one  has  ever  fully  documented  what  he  was  up  to.  Until  now. 
In  their  extraordinary  new  book,  Mexico  According  to  Eisenstein  (Universi- 
ty of  New  Mexico  Press),  Inga  Karetnikova  and  Leon  Steinmetz  have  gath- 
ered together  Eisenstein's  original  script,  his  reflections  on  Mexico, 
photographs  from  his  film,  and,  most  spectacularly,  his  own  tantalizing 
drawings,  which  look  like  Mexican  pictographs  drawn  by  some  A/tec  incar- 
nation of  Matisse  or  Cocteau.  In  short,  a  treasure  trove.  — S.S. 
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FENDI 

720  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


BAL  HARBOUR      CLEVELAND      HONOLULU      HOUSTON      SHORT  HILLS      STAMFORD 

AND  OTHER  FINE  SELECTED  STORES 


WASHINGTON  D.C. 


From  our  Collection 
of  Antique  Jewelry 


The  Peekaboo  Girl: 
Veronica  Lake  in  1941. 


J.  Mavec  & 
Company,  Ltd. 

Qprrityue  C%ea>eu^  and  <i 

625  Madison  Avenue    Second  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel.  (212)  888-8100    Fax  (212)  888-0418 
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Just  as  Velazquez  glorified  the  court  of  Philip  IV,  portrait  photogra- 
pher George  Hurrell  immortalized  Hollywood's  Golden  Age. 
When  Norma  Shearer  hired  him  to  shoot  her,  improbably,  as  a 
sexpot,  the  steamy  picture  persuaded  MGM  to  cast  her  as  a  vamp  and  hire 
Hurrell  as  publicity  head.  For  the  next  two  decades,  Hurrell,  with  his  raking 
light,  atmospheric  shadows,  and  hyperstylized  poses,  apotheosized  the  likes  of 
Garbo  ("she  laughed"),  Crawford  ("serious"),  Rita  Hayworth  ("a  dream"),  Ty- 
rone Power  ("a  perfect  face")— all  of  whom  shed  their  starlight  on  The 
Portfolios  of  George  Hurrell  (Greystone  Books),  and  scintillate  at  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Santa  Monica's  G.  Ray  Hawkins  Gallery.  It  is,  writes  critic  Gene 
Thornton,  "a  wonderful  world  where  all  women  are  young,  beautiful  and 
desirable,  all  men  are  handsome,  strong  and  masterful,  everyone  is  beautifully 
dressed  and  coiffed,  and  life  is  a  marvelous  party  that  never  stops."     — A.F.C. 
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Susan  Hayward 
on  the  set 
with  Hurrell, 
1938. 
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Magritte  expectations:  Patrick  Stewart  takes  a  Dickens ian  turn. 


t  sounds  like  a  lost  episode  of  Star 
Trek:  the  captain  of  the  starship  En- 
terprise beams  back  to  Victorian  En- 
gland, confronts  a  few  weird  phan- 
toms, and  deals  with  some  Major  Ethi- 
cal Dilemmas.  This  month,  Patrick 


Captains  Yule  Log 


Stewart,  better  known  as  Captain  Jean-Luc  Picard  of 
Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation,  tours  his  one-man 
adaptation  of  Dickens's  A  Christmas  Carol.  The  show  re- 
quires Stewart  to  shuttle  among  more  than  a  dozen  roles 
without  aid  of  props — "no  funny  hats,  no  false  noses" — but 


the  effort  is  definitely  worth  it,  if  only  to 
remind  audiences  of  Stewart's  illustrious 
pre-starship  career  with  Britain's  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  Trekkies  will 
^^^  probably  persist  in  hailing  him  as  "Cap- 

tain" long  after  the  program's  demise,  but 
Stewart  looks  on  the  bright  side:  "I  could  have  been  playing 
a  character  called  Scumbag. ' '  As  for  those  characters  called 
Scrooge  and  Tiny  Tim,  he'll  be  playing  them  this  month  in 
Anchorage  and  Pasadena,  and  from  December  17  to  29  at 
Broadway's  Eugene  O'Neill  Theatre.  — JR 


Photograph  by  DAN  WINTERS 
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Ue^antly  designed  and  impeccably  crafted,  JiraAmin  bays  aren't  mere  fasAion  accessories.  7Aey're  fasAion  necessities.  9n  ultr 
liyAt  water  buffalo  calf  and  AandfinisAed' 'croc"  embossed  calf.  TlraAmin  GeatAer  IcJorts,  189  &m  St.,  SoutA  DartmoutA,  JKa.  02748. 
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Jjranmin  bays  are  made  in  tAe  Q/.S.J?.  and  are  available  at  selected 
Xordstrom,  Macys,  Strawbridye  £  ClotAier,  and otAer  fine  stores. 
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The  enchantment  of 

holiday  shopping  at  the 

Seaport  includes  cobblestone  streets 

resounding  with  the  music  of  Chorus  Tree, 

our  traditional,  live,  singing  Christmas  Tree, 

and  the  welcome  comfort  of  browsing  through  your  favorite 

stores.  There's  Santa  on  hand  with  treats  for  the  children  and 

all  the  sights,  smells,  and  sounds  that  recreate  the  charming 

atmosphere  of  Christmas  in  19th  century  New  York.  Please 

join  us  during  this  wonderful  season  of  joy. 


•  SOUTH  STREET  SEAPORT  * 
Museum  •  Marketplace 

For  more  information  call  212-SEA-PORT. 


Designs  for  Living 


j^^  dwin  Lutyens  was  England's 
I  most  sought-after  country- 
■  house  architect  until  his  death 
^"  in  1944.  Now,  through  Arki- 
I  tektura  in  New  York,  his 
I  granddaughter  Candia  Lutyens 
L  and  her  husband,  architect 
Paul  Peterson,  are  issuing  handcraft- 
ed reproductions  of  some  of  Sir  Ed- 
win's timeless  pieces,  including  the 
dining  table  from  the  Viceroy's 
House  in  New  Delhi  and  the  Napo- 
leon Chair.  As  Candia  points  out, 
"Not  everyone  can  buy  a  house  by 
Lutyens,  but  now  anyone  can  buy  a 
Lutyens  chair."  Indeed,  only  a  pre- 
cious few  have  been  doubly  blessed. 
In  1921,  Queen  Mary  enlisted  Lut- 
yens to  create  her  eight-foot-high 
dollhouse — with  a  pair  of  Napo- 
leon Chairs  for  the  library. 


The  Napoleon  Chair  (top),  cltsignid from 

a  drawing  <>l  the  emperor  a  I  the  'I'm  Inn  \, 
and  seating  Sir  V.duin  LlttytM  (above). 
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JACQUES 

DESSANGE 


505  PARK  AVENUE 


SALON  DE  BEAUTE 


NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 


(212)308-1400 


Isaac  Julien: 
The  Black  Wave  crosses 
the  Atlantic. 


Dinner  guests  who  thrive  on  a  tumultuous  environment  and  faddish 
overpriced  cuisine  won't  thrive  at  Adrienne.  However,  those  who 
prefer  haute  to  hot  will.  For  classic  cuisine  and  impeccable  service,  in 
a  setting  of  timeless  elegance,  join  us  for  dinner.  Things  are  popping 
here  five  nights  a  week.  For  reservations  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
please  call  212-903-3918. 

OUR  VERSION  OF 
POP  CULTURE. 


Adrienne-By-Night 
At  The  Peninsula 

in  The  Best  Addressed  Hotel  in  New  York 
700  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty  Fifth  Street 


Gttk) 


THE     PENINSULA 
NEW      YORK 


GICPP 


»ne  review  said  Isaac  Julien 's 
Young  Soul  Rebels — a  mix  of 
seventies  youth  culture,  gay 
romance,  funk,  and  murder — 
should  be  retitled  My  Beauti- 
ful Pirate  Radio  Station.  Brit 
director  Julien  admits  the  film 
may  be  part  of  a  genre  of  swirling, 
spunky,  audaciously  kitschy  tales  of 
sex  and  social  unrest.  "They're  not 
Chariots  of  Fire  or  A  Room  with  a 
View,"1  he  says  with  a  grin.  Julien 
focused  on  the  seventies  because  he 
feels  they  were  a  crucial  turning  point 
in  Brit  black  pop  development.  A  for- 
mative teen  back  then,  Julien  went  on 
to  make  cult  films  such  as  the  elegiac 
Looking  for  Langston.  Is  Hollywood 
in  his  future?  "If  the  right  script  came 
along.  If  it  was  my  script."  — M.M. 


THe  new  bestseller  bu  the  author  of  THE  WOMEN  IN  HIS  1  !FE  mi  A  WOMAN  OF  SUBSTANCE 
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The  novel  you'll  never  forget 
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RANDOM  dliB  HOUSE 


WALKING    •    SWIMMING    •    HIKING    •    BIKING    •    STRETCHING    •    AEROBICS    •    SQUASH    •    TENNIS    •    YOGA 
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For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Canyon 

Ranch  has  been  voted  "The  Best  Spa"  by 

the  readers  of  Conde  Nast  Traveler.  For 

1991,  Canyon  Ranch  in  the  Berkshires 

was  chosen   by  the  same  savvy 

travelers  who  awarded  the  top  honor 

to  our  Tucson  Canyon  Ranch  last 

year,  which  was  the  first  time  the  spa 

category  was  added  to  the  awards. 

That's  particularly  gratifying  coming  less 

r  ^  —  than  two  years  after  the  Berkshires'  opening. 

To  us,  it  means  that  we  have  the  same  level  of 

excellence  at  our  newest  location  that  our  renowned 

Tucson  property  has  held  for  more  than  a  decade.  And 

for  you,  it  means  whichever  you  choose,  you're  getting 

the  very  best.  That's  because  everything  we  do — from  our 

rich  agenda  of  activities  and  services,  our  sparkling  spa  facilities 

and  relaxing  environment  to  our  nutritionally  balanced  gourmet 

cuisine  and  caring  staff— is  focused  on  enhancing  your  health 

and  inspiring  you  to  make  lasting  improvements  in  your 

style  of  living  —  an  empowering  experience.  We  believe 

the  true  measure  of  our  success  is  how  much  you've 

improved  your  life  after  you've  visited  Canyon  Ranch. 

Maybe  the  reason  we  have  been  the  only  Number  One 

in  this  category  since  it  became  part  of  the  Conde  Nast 

Traveler  Readers'  Choice  Awards  is  because  we  do- 

everything  with  the  idea  that  you  are  the  real  Number 

One.  Coast  to  coast,  year  after  year — discover  what  a 

difference  a  Canyon  Ranch  visit  can  make.  Give  us  a  call. 

And  find  out  what  being  Number  One  feels  like. 


Canyon 
Ranch® 


MORE  THAN  A  SPA.  A  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

CANYON   RANCH   IN   THE   BERKSH  I  RESSM  •  C  AN  YON   RANCH   TUCSON 

1-800-726-9900 
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Aileys  Comet 


The  Alvin  Alley  American 
Dance  Theater  is  back 
at  New  York's  City  Center 
Theater  for  its  annual 
four-week  stand,  and  it 
can  be  counted  on  to 
brighten  up  long  and  dark 
December  nights  with  its 
rousing  repertory.  This  season  artistic 
director  Judith  Jamison,  the  diva 
who  danced  in  the  company  for 
fifteen  years  and  for  whom  Alley 
created  the  tour  de  force  solo  Cry , 
as  well  as  Pas  de  Duke,  which  she 
danced  with  Baryshnikov, 
choreographs  the  world  premiere 
of  Rift,  set  to  an  original  score 
by  Nona  Hendry x.  "Rift,"  says 
Jamison,  "explores  the 
dynamics  of  the  individual  and 
the  group  and  how  the  group 
exerts  its  influence  on  the 
individual — invoking , 
rejecting,  compelling.  " 

— LARRY  KAPLAN 


Goddess- 
cum- Earth 
Mother  Judith 
J  ami  sou. 


Stylish  eyes: 
Rare  early-nineteenth- 
century  English 
mourning  buttons  from 
the  Tender  Buttons 
collection. 


Iliiiiiin  Up 


The  phrase  Tender  Buttons  drew  its  first  public 
breath  in  1914  as  the  title  of  a  Gertrude  Stein  opus. 
In  1964  it  re-emerged,  this  time  as  the  name  of  a 
petite   button   emporium   on   Manhattan's   Upper 
East  Side.  Alas,  Ms.  Stein's  book  remains  just  another  component  of  her 
oeuvre,  but  the  store,  like  Ed  Koch  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  has  become 
a  New  York  institution — a  haven  for  button  aesthetes  and  for  those  who 
merely  need  to  replace  what  they  just,  dammit,  lost.  Now  Diana  Epstein 
and  Millicent  Safro,  the  high  priestesses  of  this  chic  temple  of  fasteners, 
have  produced  a  grand  book  called  simply  Buttons  (Abrams).  With  a 
foreword  by  Jim  Dine  and  preface  by  Tom  Wolfe,  both  longtime  custom- 
ers, the  book  is  a  dazzling  cornucopia  that  charts  the  button's  evolu- 
tion— from  bucolic  eighteenth-century  French  enamels  to  racy 
American  silk  garter  studs  with  Clara  Bow  faces — in  an  absorbing 
text  by  two  women  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  their  subject  and 
a  passion  that  corresponds.  — R.M. 
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For  information  and  ordering, 
call  1-800-882-8820. 
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Can  women  "have  it 
all"?  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, the  answer — 
from  our  media,  po- 
litical, and  cultural 
establishments — has 
been  a  resounding 
"No!"  If  a  woman 
waits  too  long  to  get  married, 
we're  told,  she  risks  losing 
her  chance  at  domestic  bliss. 
If  she  works,  her  children  will 
suffer.  Furthermore,  her  pro- 
fessional parity  with  men  has 
brought  her  more  stress  than 
she  can  handle.  True  fulfill- 
ment awaits  those  sensible  females  who  retire  to  the  tradi- 
tional havens  of  kitchen  and  nursery.  In  Backlash:  The 
Undeclared  War  Against  American  Women  (Crown),  Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning  journalist  Susan  Faludi  argues  with  great 
passion  and  impressive  research  that  these  and  other  accept- 
ed wisdoms  are  "a  kind  of  pop-culture  version  of  the  Big 


Susan  Faludi, 
a  summa  cum  laude 
Harvard  graduate 
and  now  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter, 
chronicling  the  sexual 
counterrevolution . 


Lie."  And  that  its  aim — to 
enlist  women  themselves  in 
the  fight  to  erase  the  gains 
made  by  the  1970s  feminist 
movement — has  been  fright- 
eningly  successful.  "What 
has  made  women  unhappy  in 
the  last  decade,"  Faludi 
writes,  "is  not  their  'equali- 
ty'— which  they  don't  yet 
have — but  the  rising  pressure 
to  halt,  and  even  reverse, 
women's  quest  for  that  equali- 
ty. The  'man  shortage'  and 
'infertility  epidemic'  are  not 
the  price  of  liberation;  in  fact, 
they  do  not  even  exist."  If  the  surge  of  anger  over  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  bungled  investigation  of 
the  allegations  of  sexual  harassment  against  Clarence 
Thomas  was  any  measure,  Backlash  has  a  ready-made  au- 
dience. It  may  even  be  the  catalyst  for  a  new  wave  of 
activism.  — eliseo'shaughnessy 
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Joan  Baez  (singer): 
Singing  Canaries, 

us  Speicher  (T .F .H . 
Pui-    :*ions).  "I  am 
considi     :-;  getting  a  canary. 


Mick  Jones  (musician): 

High  Risk:  An  Anthology 
of  Forbidden  Writings, 
edited  by  A  my  Scholder  and 
Ira  Silver  berg  (Plume). 
"It  seriously  tickles  the  wild 
side  of  the  imagination.  " 


Joan  Collins  (actress): 

Being  Divine:  A  Biography  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  by  Ruth 
Brandon  (Seeker  &  Warburg), 
and  Slim,  by  Slim  Keith 
with  Annette  Taper t  (Simon  & 
Schuster).  "I  like  to  read  about 
women  who  have  accomplished 
a  lot  in  their  life.  " 


Steve  Gwttenberg 

(actor):  Way  of  the  Peaceful 
Warrior,  by  Dan  Millman 
(H  J  Kramer).  "Millman 
conveys  some  four-dimensional 
thinking  in  a  three- 
dimensional  world.  " 
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Spruce  up  their  Holiday. 
Give  Tanqueray@ 


0 


To  give  Tanqueray  as  a  gift,  visit  your  local  retailer  or  call  1-800-238-4373.  Void  where  prohibited. 
Imported  English  Gin,  47.3%  Alc/Vol  (94.6°),  100%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.©  1990  Schieffelin  &  Somerset  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

REMEMBER:  DRINKING  AND  DRIVING  DON'T  MIX. 
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Ralph  Lauren 


WAUABLK  AT  SKiKCT  P()M)/KALPH  LAUKKN  STORKS   l-800*765*6369 


Photographs 
by  Annie  Leibovitz 

Producedby 
Susan  Memndetti 


On  TV  it  looked  like  the  first  Nintendo  war.  On  the  ground  it  was  nasty,  brutish, 
and,  thank  God,  short.  It  was  the  war  that  turned  us  all  into  armchair  generals, 
instant  experts  on  Scuds  and  Patriots,  on  sandstorms  and  desalinization  equip- 
ment, on  which  gas  mask  goes  with  which  shoes.  It  was  the  war  that  erased  the 
Oliver  Stone  version  of  military  life,  in  which  young  hotheads  smoked  pot,  played 
Jimi  Hendrix  tapes,  and  fragged  one  another.  This  time  we  had  characters  out  of 
Central  Casting.  Schwarzkopf,  our  first  charismatic  general  since  MacArthur.  Pow- 
ell, the  prince  of  cool.  Amett,  the  rumpled  war  correspondent.  Saddam,  a  villain 
with  a  mustache.  George  Bush — the  clubman  as  president — collected  the  markers 
from  all  the  funerals  he  attended  as 
V.P.  (you  die,  I  fly),  working  the 
phones  till  the  wee  hours  in  the  biggest 
fund-raiser  of  his  career.  The  telethon  netted  $54  billion  and  a  coalition  that 
held — and  how  would  you  like  to  have  Syria  in  your  coalition?  There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  lovely  war,  but  at  least  Desert  Storm  wasn't  Vietnam.  And  if  we  didn't 
make  a  clean  getaway,  we  didn't  get  swallowed  up  in  the  quicksand, 
either.  So  now,  in  the  hope  that  there'll  never  be  a  sequel,  Annie  Leibo- 
vitz freeze-frames  the  War  Heads  who  starred  in  the  biggest  mini-series 
of  the  year.  Grab  your  flak  jacket  for  KF.'s  1991  Hall  of  Fame. 


THEWARHEADS 
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HJorman  Schwarzkopf 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command 
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Unaccustomed  as  we  were  to  heroic  gener- 
als, we  went  for  the  big  guy,  a  warrior  Wil- 


lard  Scott,  a  kick-ass  Jonathan  Winters. 
There  was  something  comforting  about  the 
sheer  girth  of  the  man,  something  Godfatherly 
about  the  way  his  eyes  watered  up  during  the 
mother  of  all  briefings.  If  he  had  had  his  way 
he  would  have  spit-shined  his  boots  with  Sad- 
dam's mustache.  He  says  the  only  political 
job  he's  interested  in  is  being  mayor  of  a  small 
town.  How  about  Washington? 
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Colin  Powell 


Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


He's  the  most  plainspoken  military 
commander  since  Sherman,  a  reluc- 
tant warrior  whose  formula  lor  de- 
feating the  Iraqi  army  was  elegantly 
simple:  '"First  we  are  going  to  cut  it 
off,  and  then  we  are  going  to  kill 
it."  Raised  in  the  battlegrounds  of 
the  South  Bronx,  he's  street-smart 
and  dead  calm,  the  eye  of  Desert 
Storm — a  general  for  the  nineties. 
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Pete  Williams 

Assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  public  affairs 


Pentagon  spokesman — talk  about  a  hot  spot,  smack  in 
the  middle  of  the  U.S.  military  and  the  U.S.  media, 
the  unzipped  in  full  pursuit  of  the  tight-lipped.  Wil- 
liams carried  it  off  with  only  a  Formica  podium  and  a 
plain-vanilla  sense  of  integrity.  He's  thirty-nine,  but 
looks  only  twenty-nine.  Maybe  it  was  the  fourteen 
years  he  spent  M.C.-ing  the  local  Jerry  Lewis  telethon 
in  his  hometown  of  Casper,  Wyoming. 
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/He/I/wit 


CNN  correspondent  in  Baghdad 
(with  fiancee  Kimberly  Moore) 
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,  antf you .  s/aft^ere  JCNNfV 
Murrow  covered  hi^sixteenth  Aiifefror 
the  Al  Rasheed  Hotel  as  the^i&st, 
and  his  colleagues fc&f£th'eiines 
j^^ '^of^^kri i  hours  ^t«rglii;N%en  the  rest  of 
tlK^iileiWlie'staypd.interviewing  Saddajplfa  a  suburban 
'  hiifrcmi  anti  |jj^^0sit^j| '  to"  his  twcn^trle<Wi/ear-old 
blonde  squeeze  during  a  covert  uplijjK  Sorffll^aUed 
c  ftetuV  mouthpiece,  but  Jf'WP  Arri^|who 
tBaglfc]  as  Torriahawk  crUis^ ^missiles  Iflgh- 
'  wn  t'hfc  street  behind  him. 


Saud  ihsir  al-Sakh 

Kuwaiti  ambassador  to  the  United  States 


jo  gave  great 
sound  bite  in  an  English  public -school 
accent,  telling  the  world  that  this  thing 
was  bigger  than  a  piece  of  beachfront 
property  with  a  bunch  of  oil  wells. 
Convincing  the  West  was  a  hard  sell 
requiring  a  soft  touch.  Now  that  the 
soot  is  settling,  maybe  he'll  use  his 
persuasiveness  on  his  father-in-law, 
the  emir.  We  cleaned  up  the  old  mai 
palace.  Why  can't  he  clean  up  his 
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RickrdB.  Cheney 

Secretary  of  defense 


Muffinlike  on  the  outside,  tough 
as  depleted  uranium  on  the  in- 
side, he's  the  thinking  person's 
hawk.  He  handpicked  Colin 
Powell  for  joint  chief  over  fif- 
teen more  senior  officers.  After 
the  Noriega  Thing  and  the  loom- 
ing war  with  Iraq,  Pentagon 
staffers  dubbed  the  Cheney- 
Powell  team  "Lethal  Weapon." 
He  has  General  John  "Black 
Jack"  Pershing's  desk  in  his  of- 
fice, but  he's  no  Sununu-esque 
perkmonger.  As  White  House 
chief  of  staff  he  eschewed  a 
chauffeur-driven  car  for  his  ten- 
year-old  VW.  Now  he  can  ride 
in  anything  he  wants. 
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Javier Perez  de  Cuelhr 

Secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations 


He's  delightful,  he's  de-lovely, 
he's  de  Cuellar.  With  the  U.N. 
deadline  to  withdraw  only  days 
away,  he  flew  to  Baghdad  to  talk 
turkey  one  last  time.  The  turkey 
didn't  listen,  but  de  Cuellar  proved 
that  the  Tower  of  Babble  could 
speak  with  one  voice  after  all. 


Prime  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 


If  you  blinked,  you  could  have  missed 
his  desert  brainstorm,  he  was  so  typi- 
cally modest.  When  Saddam  crushed 
the  Kurds  between  Iraq  and  a  hard 
place,  Britain's  brand-new  prime  min- 
ister came  up  with  the  idea  of  creating 
safe  enclaves  in  northern  Iraq.  They 
may  never  call  him  Iron  John,  but  he's 
already  Major  Major. 
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Melim  Cokmm 

Former  prisoner  of  war 
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She  gave  her  name,  rank,  serial  number, 
and  plenty  of  attitude.  A  twenty-year-old 
army  specialist  with  the  233rd  Transpor- 
tation Company,  she  and  her  co-driver 
were  captured  near  the  Kuwait  border  and 
shot  while  trying  to  get  away  from  their 
disabled  thirty-six-wheeler.  The  medal 
wasn't  the  only  heart  she  won.  An  Iraqi 
officer  fell  in  love  with  her  during  her 
monthlong  imprisonment  and  proposed — 
every  day.  Not  tonight,  mon  capitaine. 
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U.S.  troops  pinup 


War  is.  .  .hello!  To  the  Saudi  sex  po- 
lice, a  glimpse  of  stocking  is  not  only 
shocking  but  grounds  for  a  good  sound 
flogging — or  worse.  Enter  Jacqueline 
Phillips  Guibord.  She  was  the  Reming- 
ton-toting, redheaded  Utah  police  offi- 
cer in  the  Wrangler  jeans  ad  that 
squeaked  past  the  mailroom  censors. 
"Yo,  Saddam,  you're  busted!" 
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Violin  virtuoso 


When  the  audience  listening  to  the  Mozart  con- 
certo at  the  Israel  Philharmonic  heard  the  air- 
raid sirens,  they  donned  their  gas  masks  and 
waited  for  the  Scud  to  fall.  The  orchestra  left. 
The  seventy-year-old  American  virtuoso  re- 
mained. The  audience  was  in  distress,  some  un- 
able to  breathe.  Setting  aside  his  own  gas  mask, 
Stern  took  up  his  violin  and  played  a  Bach 
saraband  until  the  all  clear  sounded. 
Has  any  angel  ever  played  so 
sweet  a  grace  note? 


RedAdair 

Kuwait-oil-field  fire  fighter 


Seven  hundred  oil  wells  on  fire — thanks,  Saddam — turning 
$100  million  worth  of  fossil  fuel  a  day  into  global- warming 
soot  and  great,  gooey  lakes.  So  who  you  gonna  call?  Just  look 
in  the  Houston  Yellow  Pages  under  "Red  Adair — Oil  Well 
Fires  and  Blowouts."  At  seventy-six,  this  dill-pickle-chomp- 
ing, well-choking,  explosive-wielding,  oxygen-sucking  Amer- 
ican original  is  still  going  strong,  though  the  trademark  hair 
has  faded  some.  Will  Gray  Adair  still  be  putting  'em  out  in  the 
twenty-first  century?  Bet  on  it. 
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When  the  queen  of  camp 

became  the  queen  of  Disney,  she  never  forgot  the 

band  of  gypsies  and  outcasts  who  made 

her  a  superstar — especially  the  ones  who  didn't  survive. 

But  who  ever  thought  the  Divine  Miss  M 

would  become  a  perfect  wife  and 

mother — and  the  producer  of  her  new  movie, 

For  the  Boys?  Bette  Midler  tells  KEVIN  SESSUMS 

how  she  got  away  with  everything  f 
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Robin  Williams  works  the  crowd:  "If  Mother  Teresa 
had  a  child  with  Sophie  Tucker.  .  .  "  But  before  he 
can  deliver  the  punch  line,  the  audience  at  the  Uni- 
versal Amphitheatre  erupts  with  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. All  six  thousand  of  them  at  this  star- 
studded  benefit  awards  ceremony  for  aids  Project 
Los  Angeles  know  whom  Williams  is  here  to  intro- 
duce. Who  else  could  furnish  the  finale  to  such  an 
extravaganza  of  pomp  and  camp,  which  has  included 
three  drag  queens  dressed  as  Carol  Channing  sere- 
nading the  frothy,  throaty  real  thing;  the  raucous  Irish  band  the 
Commitments,  flown  in  to  rock  the  house  with  songs  from  their 
eponymous  movie;  and,  most  moving,  a  letter  read  by  Richard 
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THE  DIVA 


"I  didn't  want  to  put 

filler  on  my  hair 

and  wear  platform  shoes 

my  whole  life." 
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Dreyfuss  from  (he  widow  of  the  town's 
latest  famous  AIDS  fatality.  Brad  Davis? 

There  have  already  been  many  stand- 
ing ovations;  Jennifer  Holliday  got  one 
for  her  gut-wrenching  rendition  of  her 
original  show-stopping  number  from 
Dreamgirls,  as  did  the  evening's  other 
award  winners,  Dr.  Joel  Weisman,  tal- 
ent agent  Barry  Krost,  and  MCA's  pres- 
ident and  C.O.O.,  Sidney  Sheinberg. 
But  in  an  instant,  anticipating  Wil- 
liams's next  line,  the  audience  is  stand- 
ing yet  again.  "I'd  like  to  bring  her  out 
right  now,"  he  shouts  over  the  roar, 
"the  Divine  Miss  M!"  The  crowd 
cheers  as  Bette  Midler,  in  an  emerald- 
green  cocktail  dress,  struts  out  onto  the 
stage  to  receive  her  Commitment  to  Life 
Award.  She  banters  with  Williams  as 
the  crowd  calms  down,  then  begins  to 
pace  the  stage  in  the  stutter  steps  that 
are  instantly  recognizable  as  Miss  M's 
mischievously  flirty  gait.  Joe  Roth, 
chairman  of  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  the 
studio  releasing  the  U.S.O. -inspired 
musical  For  the  Boys,  made  by  Midler's 
own  company,  All  Girl  Productions, 
has  told  me  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
that  Midler  is  "one  of  the  few  super- 
stars who  connect  emotionally  with  an 
audience  as  well  as  entertaining  them — 
only  a  handful  of  people  are  capable  of 
that,"  and  tonight  that  capability  is  pal- 
pable. Midler's  voice  instinctively  takes 
on  the  clipped  temerity  and  special  tim- 
bre of  Miss  M,  but  the  sentiments  are 
all  her  own.  Lacing  her  speech  with  the 
expected  jokes,  she  also  speaks  of  her 
public  and  private  involvement  with 
aids.  "I  could  be  self-effacing;  I'd  like 
to  be  self-effacing,  but  I'm  not  self-ef- 
facing," she  says.  "I'd  be  nice  and 
modest  and  say,  'Ha-ha-ha,  it  was  noth- 
ing.' But  it  wasn't  nothing;  it  was  some- 
thing. I  did  something.  I  did  my  part.  I 
did  what  I  was  supposed  to  do."  She 
stops,  pivoting  on  her  high  heels.  "And 
I'm  proud  of  myself  that  I  didn't  run 
screaming  for  the  hills  like  a  lot  of  people 
did.  Well,  fuck 'em,  I  say!  "At  that  terse, 
heartfelt  vulgarity,  the  audience  once 
again  roars  its  approval — everyone  from 
the  radical  AIDS  activists  up  in  the  balco- 
ny to  Lew  Wasserman,  the  chairman  and 
CEO.  of  MCA,  in  the  second  row. 

"The  talent  of  Bette  Midler  is  that 
she  gets  away  with  anything,  because 
when  she  comes  onstage  she's  a  fur- 
nace, there  is  so  much  warmth,"  claims 
Joe  Lay  ton,  who  has  staged  the  charity 
production   tonight   and   who   directed 


Midler's  acclaimed  Broadway  revue 
Clams  on  the  Half  Shell  in  the  mid-sev- 
enties. "Bette  turns  bad  taste  into  good 
taste.  Maybe  I  should  say  questionable 
taste.  With  her,  it's  accepted  and 
loved." 

Another  old  friend,  writer  Bruce  Vil- 
anch,  who  wrote  many  of  Midler's  most 
famous  Sophie  Tucker  stories  and  who 
also  scripted  tonight's  benefit,  explains 
how  a  short,  bespectacled  Jewish  broad 
who  grew  up  poverty-stricken  in  rural 
Hawaii  got  to  be  a  movie  star.  "The 
key  to  Bette 's  success  is  that  she  touch- 
es a  chord  in  anyone  who's  ever  felt  like 
they  don't  belong.  She  sends  a  message 
to  everybody  who's  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  less  than  that  they  can  be  as 
great.  Even  in  the  old  days,  when  you 
would  see  her  in  concert,  the  audience 
was  a  lot  more  diversified  than  legend 
would  have  it.  It  wasn't  all  homosex- 
uals; it  wasn't  all  lesbians.  There  was  a 
real  cross  section  of  people.  When  she 
went  to  Tulsa  and  filled  a  three-thou- 
sand-seat theater,  it  would  be  the  three 
thousand  hippest  people  in  Tulsa.  They 
weren't  all  hairdressers.  There  was  a 
world  out  there  of  people  that  she  was 
touching,  which  crossed  all  kinds  of 
lines.  That  still  holds — probably  more 
now  than  ever." 

There  are  certainly  more  than  just 
hairdressers  tonight,  but  Midler  makes  a 
point  of  singling  out  the  gay  coterie, 
which  formed  her  creative  circle  early 
in  her  career.  "The  last  ten  years  I  have 
worked  on  behalf  of  people  with  AIDS 
because  I  couldn't  stand  idly  by,  twid- 
dling my  thumbs,  pissing  and  moaning 
while  people  I  loved  shriveled  up  and 
died.  I  began  my  career  in  1965,  and  I 
am  not  lying,  I  do  not  exaggerate  one 
minute,  when  I  tell  you  that  nearly  ev- 
eryone who  I  started  out  with  is  dead." 
She  no  longer  stutter-steps  around  the 
stage,  but  stands  dead  still  dead  center; 
her  voice  has  lost  its  flippancy,  and  the 
anguish  that  replaces  it  quiets  the  entire 
amphitheater.  A  litany  of  dead  names 
comes  barreling  from  her  throat  with  the 
urgency  of  her  entrance  onto  the  stage 
just  moments  before. 

"I  never  thought  that  at  such  a  rela- 
tively young  age  I  would  be  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  death.  My  whole 
adult  life  I  have  had  gay  friends,  I've 
had  gay  collaborators,  I've  had  gay 
mentors.  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand, 
I  could  never  repay  the  debi  I  owe  to 
them.  Thev   'Continued  on  page  254) 
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"I've  been 
a  mother 
all  morning. 
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young  artists  are  now  both  theo- 
reticians and  connoisseurs  of 
mass  culture.  They  talk  semiotics 
and  relish  snap,  crackle,  and  pop. 
This  month,  they  will  be  flocking  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  for  a  retrospective  of  Stuart 
Davis  (1892-1964),  a  marvelous 
American  painter  who  worked 
this  ground  before  them.  Davis 
enjoyed  the  heady  intoxication  of 
theory  and  looked  closely  at  the 
machines  and  billboards  of  his 
time.  He  created  a  visual  jazz 
that  mixed  high  and  low  with 
brassy  panache. 

This  painting,  Visa,  was  based 
on  an  advertisement  for  Cham- 
pion spark  plugs.  Like  the  jazz 
masters,  Davis  took  a  motif 
from  mass  culture  and,  without 
reducing  its  pop  punch,  worked 
it  into  something  bluer,  more 
mysterious.  He  would  have  un- 
derstood why  people  today  like 
wearing  words  on  their  clothes; 
in  his  art  the  way  words  look — 
their  style — was  part  of  the 
point.  But  not  the  whole  point. 
Davis  neither  condescended 
to  mass  culture  nor  settled  for 
its  cheaper  charms.  Another 
reason,  right  now,  to  remember 
his  art.  —MARK  STEVENS 
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Adlai  Stevenson  would  exult  in 
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UN.  politics?  Only  Marietta  Tree, 
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elegant  home  to  a  Whos  Who  Oj 
politicos  andpoiver  brokers, 
networking  for  the  social  good. 
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in  1961,  conferring 
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t  the  last 
dinner  party  she  ever  gave  in  her  splen- 
did peach  rooms,  Marietta  Tree  greeted     through  the  door  at  any  moment  to  set 


and  beyond,  to  the  shimmering  neck- 
laces of  lights  on  the  Queensboro 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  East  River. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  our 
city's  bridges  were  lit?"  Marietta  had 
remarked  years  earlier  to  the  then 
mayor,  John  Lindsay.  "New  York 
could  seem  so  much  like  Paris!" 
Lighting  the  bridge  that  now  twinkled 
in  her  back  windows  was  so  like  Mari- 
etta Tree,  for  she  was  one  of  the  rare 
people  in  life  who  appeared  to  believe 
that  if  she  did  something  for  the 
world,  the  world  might  come  back  to 
her. 

Everyone  dressed  up  to  go  to  Mariet- 
ta Tree's  house,  and  this  night  was  no 
exception.  The  men  in  their  dark  suits 
were  like  glamorous  black  shadows,  as 
if  they  expected  Jock  Whitney  to  burst 


her  guests  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter. 
She  gave  her  customary  little  gasp  of 
pleasure  and  said,  "Hello,  beauty!" 
and  "How  wonderful  you  look!"  Her 
voice  was  both  cultivated  and  childlike, 
a  breathy  vibrato.  Marietta  Tree  was  a 
great  blonde  vision,  an  aristocrat  with 
memorable  cheekbones,  an  exalted  car- 
riage, and  an  almost  otherworldly  se- 
renity. She  adored  parties,  and  the  small 
details  of  this  dinner  last  June  were  as 
flawless  as  ever.  Marietta's  brown  leath- 
er seating  chart  with  its  tiny  paper  flags 


the  standard.  The  drawing  room  glit- 
tered, the  lighting  illuminated  her 
shelves  of  good  books  lining  the  west 
wall,  her  portrait  by  the  English  society 
painter  Molly  Bishop,  her  fine  porce- 
lains, antique  mirrors,  worn  brocade  so- 
fas, and  stacks  of  leather  albums  filled 
with  the  clippings  of  her  accomplish- 
ments over  the  decades. 

Later,  when  they  thought  about  the 
evening,  several  friends  remarked  that 
Marietta  had  looked  thinner  and  a  bit 
wan,  but  they  passed  it  off  as  fatigue, 


indicating  placement  was  by  the  door;  her  for  her  voice  was  light  and  bright,  and 
waitress  offering  champagne  was  her  laughter  filled  the  house.  It  was  im- 
wearing  a  starched  black  bomba-     possible  to  believe  that  she  was  seventy- 
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zine  skirt  reminiscent  of  New 

York  in  an  earlier  era. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  she 
had  thrown  open  the  bay  win- 
dows of  her  Sutton  Place 
apartment  to  the  great  lawn 
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four  years  old.  She  was  dressed  exqui- 
sitely in  ivory  gauze  and  wore  dangling 
earrings,    which   were    "crazy    Indian 
junk,"   as  she  said.   Marietta  often 
dressed  like  a  torch  singer;  she  told 
one  of  her  brothers  that  her  real  career 
desire  had  been  to  belt  out  "Mr.  Sand- 
man" at  El  Morocco.  Even  in  her 
seventies,  she  invariably  wore  gold 
shoes   under  her  ball   gown,   or  a 
plunging  neckline,  or  black  fishnet 
hose.  She  was  a  sensualist  with  the 
soul  of  a  bluestocking.  She  was  said 
to  have  had  discreet  affairs  with  John 
Huston  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  but  her 
relationships  with  men  were  mysteri- 
ous, as  was  the  way  she  lived.  It  was 
thought   that   she    was   tremendously 
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Marietta  in  England  at  Ditchley,  the 
home  of  her  second  husband,  Ronald  Tree, 

photographed  for  Vogue  in  1948. 

Inset,  repentant  love  note  from  Ronnie  to 
Marietta  shortly  after  he  sold  Ditchley. 
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rich,  but  in  fact  she  had  comparatively 
little  money.  The  one  good  emerald 
she  owned  she  had  recently  sold,  as  if, 
.it  this  point  in  her  lite,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  plain  ways  of 
her  forebears. 

Politicians.  Oxford  dons,  bankers 
from  Abu  Dhabi,  theater  people,  and 
Pakistani  ambassadors  attended  her  din- 
ners, as  did  playwrights,  journalists, 
and  editors,  for  she  had  an  able  and  im- 
patient mind  and  thrived  on  serious  con- 
versations. "It  is  time  for  'gen  con,'  " 
she  often  said,  by  which  she  meant  gen- 
eral conversation.  She  would  turn  to  a 
guest  such  as  her  friend  Arthur  Schle- 
singer  Jr.  and  say,  "Arthur  is 
just  back  from  Washington, 
where  he  had  a  fascinating 
conversation  with  the  presi- 
dent." Only  Marietta  Tree 
could  get  away  with  this  and 
not  seem  autocratic.  'There 
is  no  music  more  beautiful 
than  a  lot  of  informed  people 
shouting  over  public  affairs 
past  and  present,"  she  wrote 
to  her  friend  Shirley  Clurman. 

There  was,  however,  no 
"gen  con"  or  shouting  this 
night  in  June.  After  dinner,  the 
guests  moved  into  the  drawing 
room  and  Marietta  settled  into 
a  green  velvet  window  seat.  In- 
explicably, she  began  to  talk 
about  the  past.  This  too  was 
out  of  character,  for  Marietta 
was  a  woman  who  was  deeply 
personal  about  impersonal 
matters — politics,  issues, 
world  affairs — "fixated  on  the  future," 
as  her  daughter  the  writer  Frances  Fitz- 
Gerald  phrased  it. 

The  first  time  I  was  kissed,  I  was 
desperate  to  know  what  it  would  be 
like,"  she  said  that  night.  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt was  president  then,  and  Marietta 
had  marched  with  a  boy  out  onto  the 
lawn  at  her  grandmother's  large  house 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  off  the  Maine 
coast.  She  said  she  imagined  that  at  that 
moment  her  life  was  about  to  begin.  "I 
closed  my  eyes  tight  and  I  waited  and 
waited.  When  the  boy  finally  kissed 
me,  it  was  so  disappointing!  I  wanted 
something  more.  I  don't  know  what  I 
wanted,  but  I  did  want  more."  The  sto- 
ry was  small  and  rather  inconsequential, 
but  her  guests  laughed  appreciatively. 
Then  Marietta  Tree  looked  ^ut  at  her 
lights  and 


he  day  of  her  last  party,  she  stincts  and  believed  that  work  was,  as 

had  remained   in  bed  until  she  told  her  daughters,  "the  real  fun  in 

dinner  in  order  to  have  the  life."  Marietta  Tree  was  an  egalitarian; 

strength  to  get  through  the  she  loathed  snobbism  and  fought  preju- 


evening,  for  she  was  deter- 
mined that  no  one  except 
her  older  daughter  should 
know  that  she  had  inopera- 
ble cancer.  She  had  been 
reared,  her  brother  George  said,  to  be 
"a  Christian  gentleman,"  thus  did  not 
want  to  be  a  burden,  and,  more,  could 
not  admit  to  herself  or  anyone  else  that 
her  body  had  let  her  down.  "She  was 
trying  desperately  not  to  sink,  which 
was  the  running  theme  of  her  life," 


(rGood  God, 

Marietta,  I  have 

never  seen 

such  a  rejecting 

asyours, 

Ronald  Tree  told  her 


dice  her  entire  life. 

As  a  young  glamour  girl  during  the 
war,  she  once  sat  next  to  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  at  a  dinner.  She  was  barely  out 
of  the  rectory  then,  twenty-five  years 
old,  working  as  a  researcher  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  Life  magazine.  In  her 
spare  time,  she  was  working  to  integrate 
Sydenham  Hospital,  on  the  border  of 
Harlem.  At  dinner.  Marietta  bombarded 
the  Duke  with  questions.  "Sir,  could 
you  describe  to  me  the  process  of  the 
Salic  law?"  "Did  the  laws  of 
British  royal  succession  start 
with  the  Empress  Sofia  of  Han- 
over?" Windsor  gave  her,  she 
wrote,  "a  piercing  look,"  told 
her  to  wire  his  mother  at  the 
palace,  and  then  asked,  "Why 
are  you  asking  me  these  ex- 
traordinary questions?"  "Be- 
cause, sir,  we  are  doing  a  story 
on  the  rise  of  British  democra- 
cy in  connection  with  the  British 
general  election  next  week." 
"Well."  said  he,  "if  the  Social- 
ists win,  that  is  the  end  of  de- 
mocracy in  Britain."  Marietta 
later  wrote  to  her  parents: 


Frances  FitzGerald  said.  In  the  last 
year,  a  close  friend  had  taken  her  home 
from  a  party.  "How  are  you?"  he 
asked.  "Very,  very  lonely,"  she  re- 
plied, much  to  his  astonishment. 

Marietta  Tree  managed  to  have  im- 
mense power  in  New  York  without  any- 
one's being  quite  sure  where  it  came 
from.  She  was  a  Peabody,  a  Boston 
Brahmin,  the  daughter  of  Puritans  and 
rectors,  an  exemplar  with  perfect  man- 
ners who  had  been  imbued  with  the  no- 
tion of  public  service.  Her  grandfather 
Endicott  Peabody  had  been  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  mentor.  All  her  life.  Mari- 
etta Tree  was  a  devoted  Roosevelt  Dem- 
ocrat. As  a  schoolgirl  of  fifteen,  she 
was  at  Hyde  Park  with  the  Roosevelt 
family  on  Election  Night  in  1932.  Her 
devotion  to  fairness  was  honed  during 
the  Depression.  She  had  first-class  in- 


I  can  say  without  boasting  that 
I  gave  him  a  lot  of  information, 
as  I  think  him  a  stupid  as  well  as 
a  prejudiced  man.  He  is  psychot- 
ically  anti-Communist  and  also 
anti-Semitic.   He  has  got  good 
manners  and  therefore  a  certain 
charm  and  on  the  whole  it  was  an  interest- 
ing evening  to  examine  the  fabric  of  his 
mind  and  how  it  got  that  way. 

nee,  her  brother  George 
Peabody  asked  her  to  ex- 
plain power.  "Always  tell. 
the  truth,  but  not  all  of  it," 
she  told  him.  She  was  a 
contradictory  figure  who 
combined  gravity  with  gai- 
ety. In  the  1950s,  she  was 
a  passionate  advocate  of 
civil  rights.  Her  congressional  district  in 
New  York  was  then  controlled  by  a  leg- 
endary Republican  reactionary  named 
Frederick  Coudert.  Marietta  ran  for 
state  committeewoman  of  the  Demo 
cratic  Party,  a  seat  formerly  held  h\ 
Dorothy  Schiff,  owner  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  won.  She  worked  tirelessly  to 
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defeat  Coudert  by  giving  progressive 
speeches  condemning  his  isolationism. 
She  was  also  a  standard-bearer  in 
Brown  v.  The  Board  of  Education,  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  school 
integration,  and  spoke  at  length 
against  "apartheid  in  America,"  as 
she  later  called  it.  She  helped  to  write 
the  plank  on  civil  rights  for  John 
Kennedy's  1960  campaign. 

Kennedy  rewarded  her  by  nam- 
ing her  to  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission at  the  United  Nations.  El- 
eanor Roosevelt  had  drafted  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  a  document  covering  a 
whole  range  of  covenants,  from 
asylum  to  unjust  imprisonment  to 
the  treatment  of  refugees.  It  fell  to 
Marietta  Tree  to  persuade  dozens  of 
emerging  nations  in  Africa  to  adopt 
these  principles  and  incorporate 
them  into  legal  treaties.  Marietta 
was  brilliant  at  this,  traveling  all 
over  Africa  and  America  giving 
speeches  and  persuading  obstinate 
caucuses  to  see  it  her  way. 

For  Marietta,  the  frustrat- 
ing work  of  the  United 
Nations  was  never  drea- 
ry or  beside  the  point. 
She  found  a  strange 
kind  of  glamour  in  the 
endless  diplomatic  re- 
ceptions, for  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  tedious  as- 
signment not  for  self-promotion  but 
to  contribute  to  the  commonweal. 
She  fought  a  move  by  the  Ukraini- 
ans to  gain  power  on  the  Human 
Rights  Commission.  Her  State  De- 
partment adviser  Marten  van  Heu- 
ven  described  her  combination  of 
"girlishness  and  feistiness,"  which 
was  perhaps  the  key  to  her  success 
in  extending  the  human-rights 
agenda  into  the  Third  World.  But 
she  never  lost  her  feminine  ap- 
peal. In  Geneva,  assisting  in  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty,  Marietta  en- 
listed her  State  Department  aides  to 
help  her  find  a  good  earring  in  the  ele- 
vator shaft.  A  Swedish  diplomat  had 
been  so  overcome  with  her  that  he  had 
lunged  for'her,  she  told  them  laugh- 
ingly, and  van  Heuven  recalled  that 
Marietta  "thought  nothing  of  having 
us  get  her  earring  back." 

At  times  Marietta  Tree   seemed  as 
flawless  as  a  painted  set.  She  was  con- 


summately social,  and  had  mastered  the     Trusteeship  Council  at  the  United  Na- 


gracious  entrance,  the  witty  aside,  the 
admiring  word.  With  her  immense  dis- 
cipline, she  knew  how  to  keep  her  fig- 
ure and  her  appointments.  She  also 
knew  how  to  preserve  friendships  by  ig- 
noring feuds  and  feigning  optimism  at 
all 


tions  overseeing  territories  such  as  Mi- 
cronesia. She  became  a  factor  in  Ameri- 
can political  life,  picking  up  honorary 
degrees  and  trusteeships  at  colleges  and 
on  councils.  When  she  was  in  her  fif- 


ties, she  returned  to  college  and  took  a 
times.    She   couldn't   stand   being     degree  in  city  planning.  She  became  a 

partner  in  an  international  design 
firm  and  fell  in  love  with  its  senior 
partner,  Lord  Llewelyn-Davies,  a 
visionary  city  planner  "who 
thought  twenty  years  ahead,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  associates. 
Outside  Adelaide,  Australia,  she 
guided  the  firm's  plans  for  a  model 
city,  and,  near  Melbourne,  its  plans 
for  a  teaching  hospital  which  would 
service  the  working  class.  She  trav- 
eled often  to  Teheran,  before  the 
fall  of  the  Shah,  to  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  a  two-thousand-acre 
model  city  with  the  national  library 
in  the  center  of  town.  She  worked 
on  a  rehabilitation  strategy  for 
Times  Square  and  helped  on  urban- 
development  projects  in  Pittsburgh 
and  San  Antonio.  Privately,  she 
helped  support  African  students  in 
this  country  and  often  sent  checks 
to  people  in  trouble  who  asked  for 
her  help. 

She  was  determined  to  live  in  the 
largest  arena  possible.  Not  a  highly 
original  thinker,  she  was  intuitive, 
a  fast  study  who  knew  how  to  cap- 
tivate powerful  men.  Marietta  was 
admirably  never  embarrassed  about 
her  affinity  for  the  opposite  sex.  As 
one  of  the  first  women  to  belong  to 
the  Century  Club,  she  attended  a 
black-tie  dinner  for  members. 
There  was  only  one  other  woman  in 
a  sea  of  two  hundred  men.  "Don't 
you  find  this  ratio  deplorable?"  the 
other  woman  asked  Marietta.  "I 
find  it  perfect,"  Marietta  replied. 

She  was  commandingly  tall  and 
had  an  extraordinary  body;  she  was 
one  of  those  rare  women  with  an 
elongated  torso,  a  tiny  waist,  and 
called  a  great  lady  or  a  grande  dame,  for     an  enormous  bosom.  When  she  put  on  a 


"A  Peabody  or  a  nobody":  Marietta's  grandfather 

Dr.  Endicott  Peabody,  headmaster  of  Groton,  in  1937, 

top,  and,  above,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Peabody, 

at  a  civil-rights  march  in  Boston,  1965. 


she  believed  it  implied  that  she  was  friv- 
olous. "What  do  I  have  to  do  not  to  be 
called  a  socialite?"  she  once  asked  me. 
However  social  her  instincts,  she  re- 
mained determined  to  give  back  to  the 
world.  She  worked  for  six  months  in 
Albany  in  1967,  helping  to  draft  a  pos- 
sible new  constitution  for  New  York 
State.    She  became  a  member  of  the 


Madame  Gres  draped  chiffon  gown, 
she  resembled  Athena,  but  her  face 
had  small,  perfect  features.  She  radiat- 
ed intelligence  as  well  as  a  cool  inac- 
cessibility. In  1960,  John  Huston  cast 
her  in  The  Misfits  to  do  a  sexy  good- 
bye scene  with  Clark  Gable  at 
a  train  station  in  Reno.  Marietta  looks 
awkward  embracing  Gable  and  say- 
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Marietta  with  her  mother 

and  daughters,  Frances 

(seated)  and  Penelope, 

photographed  by  Patrick 

Lichfield  for  Vogue  in  1968. 

Insets,  clockwise  from  top 

left:  Marietta's  marriage  to 

Desmond  Fit /.Gerald. 

Marietta  working  for  Adlai 

Stevenson's  1956  campaign 

with  William  Blair  (left) 

and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr., 

and  with  Stevenson 

m  in  1961.  Bottom 

left,  Penelope  with  her 

father,  Ronald  Tree. 
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Marietta  six  months 

before  her  death,  en 

route  to  the  Dominican 

Republic  to  visit  the 

Oscar  de  la  Rentas.  Above, 

her  Sutton  Place 

drawing  room.  Bottom 

left,  with  Kitty  Carlisle 

Hart  in  Barbados  in 

the  seventies.  Bottom 

right,  Marietta  and 

Evangeline  Bruce  in 

Tuscany,  1989. 
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ing.  "Remember,  I  have  the  second- 
hiiigest  laundry  in  St.  Louis."  Hus- 
ton's camera  could  not  capture  her 
sexual  magnetism. 

One  night  in  1960  at  her  grand 
house  in  Barbados,  Marietta  was  with 
Arthur  Schlesinger  and  Adlai  Steven- 
son as  Stevenson  labored  mightily, 
writing  and  rewriting  the  speech  he 
planned  to  give  at  the  1960  Democrat- 
ic convention.  Marietta  supported 
Kennedy;  she  was  desperate  for  Ste- 
venson to  throw  his  delegates  to  Ken- 
nedy, but  she  was  careful  not  to  hit  too 
hard,  Schlesinger  remembered,  for  she 
knew  Stevenson  and  Kennedy  did  not 
get  along.  She  never 
forced  the  issue  as 
Stevenson  endlessly 
rewrote  into  the 
night. 

Marietta  Tree  was 
active  in  New  York  in 
a  naive  and  agreeable 
time  when  many 
Democrats  were  elit- 
ists who  argued 
about  integration,  the 
Cold  War,  and  Mc- 
Carthyism.  She  lived 
in  a  vast  house  on 
East  Seventy-ninth 
Street  provided  by 
her  second  husband, 
Ronald  Tree,  an  An- 
glo-American invest- 
ment banker  who  was 
a  grandson  of  Mar- 
shall Field  and  who 
had  once  been  a  Brit- 
ish M.P.  Tree  was 
often  mystified  by  Marietta,  who  used 
her  house  "as  an  extension  of  the  Lex- 
ington Democratic  Club,"  recalled 
Russell  Hemenway,  an  officer  of  the 
club.  "There  were  receptions  and 
fund-raisers  several  nights  a  week, 
and  Ronnie  never  knew  what  he  would 
walk  into."  "Who  are  all  these  rot- 
ters?" Ronnie  Tree  once  demanded 
when  he  saw  his  house  filled  with 
strangers. 

In  the  mornings,  Marietta  would 
wake  up  in  her  immense  canopy  bed  in 
her  beautiful  third-floor  bedroom  with 
French  doors  that  overlooked  her  gar- 
den Her  personal  maid,  Alice  Butler, 
would  enter  Marietta's  room  early  and 
wake  her  by  opening  the  silk  curtains; 
then  she  would  draw  her  bath.  Mariet- 
ta had  her  breakfast  in  bed  and  then 


took  care  of  her  morning  correspon-  silver  tray  while  the  delegates  gaped  at 
dence,  dictating  notes  to  go  out  on  her  the  Trees'  eighteenth-century  furniture 
fragile  blue  tissue  stationery  from  and  the  coromandel  screen  they  had 
Smythson's,  with  an  old-fashioned  imported  from  Ditchley  Park,  their 
telephone  and  her  number  engraved  in  former  stately  home  in  England.  Mari- 
the  upper-left  corner.  She  carried  on  etta  was  adept  at  finding  out  how  the 
extensive  correspondence  with  sena-  delegates  intended  to  vote,  using  the 
tors  and  presidents  and  wrote  frequent  same  technique  she  would  later  teach 
charming  notes  to  her  closest  friends,  her  two  daughters  about  dinner-party 
who  included  Evangeline  Bruce,  Jac--  etiquette.  "Ask  them  about  their 
queline  Kennedy,  Susan  Mary  Alsop,  childhoods,"  she  said,  and  that  simple 
Mary  Warburg,  Polly  Fritchey,  and  trick  enabled  her  to  hear,  as  she  put  it, 
Kitty  Carlisle  Hart.  the  delegates'  hidden  agendas  "almost 

At  the  height  of  her  career,  Marietta     like  a  dog  hears  supersonic  sounds." 
would  leave  her  house  by  nine  a.m.  to         Years  later,  she  was  able  to  use  that 
be  briefed  at  the  U.N.  She  was  a  dog-      same  talent  as  a  member  of  the  CBS 

board.  She  once  re- 
turned from  a  month 
at  her  house  in  Tusca- 
ny to  discover  Bill  Pa- 
ley  feuding  with  the 
head  of  the  network, 
Thomas  Wyman.  Her 
first  day  home,  she 
set  about  visiting  ev- 
ery board  member  in 
order  to  coolly  assess 
the  situation.  Roswell 
Gilpatric,  a  CBS 
board  member,  re- 
called that  she  was 
close  to  Wyman,  but 
angry  that  he  was  at- 
tempting to  sell  CBS 
to  Coca-Cola,  thus 
robbing  it  of  its  inde- 
pendence. At  the  cli- 
mactic board  meeting, 
she  spoke  first  and 
movingly,  calling  Wy- 
man "a  fine  man" 
ged  student  of  diplomacy  and  could      who  did  not  have  the  "taste  and  ability" 


larietta  boarding  the  presidential  aircraft  that  carried 
Adlai  Stevenson's  body  back  to  the  U.S. 


talk  for  hours  about  the  question  of 
Chinese  representation  or  banning  the 
bomb.  Arriving  at  the  U.N.  in  her 
black  wool  suit  and  triple  strand  of 
pearls,  she  would  race  to  the  dele- 
gates' lounge  and  carry  on  two  conver- 


to  run  CBS.  According  to  Ken  Auletta  in 
his  book  Three  Blind  Mice,  Marietta 
said,  "I  think  the  company  should  re- 
main independent  and  that  Bill  and  Larry 
[Tisch]  should  take  over  the  company." 
Marietta  bloomed  in  crowds,  as  if  she 


sations  simultaneously,  in  French  and      were  hungry   for  affection.    Despite 


Italian.  If  Stevenson  was  obtuse  about 
the  necessity  of  winning  blocks  of 
votes  with  social  pleasantries,  Mariet- 
ta knew  how  to  cultivate  the  delega- 
tions, particularly  those  from  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  She  would  open 
her  house  night  after  night  for  diplo- 
matic receptions,  inviting  a  mix  of  ce- 
k  rities  and  internationals  who  spoke 
the  same  languages  as  her  other 
guests.    Her   English   butler,   Collins, 


years  of  psychoanalysis  in  the  1950s, 
she  could  never  transcend  a  dislike  of 
being  by  herself.  Her  brother  Sam  Pea- 
body  was  always  surprised  when  she 
confided  in  him  about  her  lack  of  sell 
confidence,  but  she  transformed  her 
particular  pathology  into  a  strong  record 
of  public  service.  "Analysis  gave  me 
such  energy!"  she  told  her  brother 
George.  "I  much  prefer  going  to  a  boring 
dinner  than  being  alone   with  a  good 


would  pass  champagne  on  an  antique      book,  because  the  book  is  always  there 
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but  the  dinner  will  never  come  again," 
she  told  a  friend. 

All  her  life.  Marietta  Tree  had  an  in- 
ordinate fear  of  death  and  illness.  "I  do 
not  want  to  die!"  she  used  to  tell  Susan 
Mary  Alsop  ferociously,  as  if  she  be- 
lieved that  by  the  force  of  her  discipline 
she  could  stop  the  passage  of  time.  When 
her  sister-in-law  Judy  Peabody  decided 
to  dedicate  her  time  to  the  care  of  AIDS 
patients,  Marietta  told  her,  "I  think  it  is 
wonderful  what  you  are  doing.  Just 
please  never  tell  me  about  it."  She  was 
terrified  of  death,  perhaps  because  the 
first  death  she  ever  witnessed  was  that  of 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Walking  with  Marietta 
in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1965,  he  suddenly  said,  "Keep 
your  head  high.  I  am  going  to 
faint."  He  collapsed,  and  Mari- 
etta bent  over  him,  trying  des- 
perately to  revive  him  with 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 
As  he  fell,  his  briefcase  came 
open;  pink  classified  cables 
flew  all  over  Grosvenor  Square. 

Marietta  Tree  spent  her  life 
with  men  with  a  passion  for  dis- 
cretion, men  who  knew  how  to 
keep  secrets,  just  as  she  kept 
their  secrets  and  many  others. 
She  had  learned  to  keep  her  own 
counsel  in  her  childhood,  and 
that  lesson  served  her  well  in  her 
love  affairs.  She  rarely  told  her 
own  daughters  much  about  her 
life.  "I  knew  there  were  many 
questions  I  could  never  ask  my 
mother,"  Frances  FitzGerald 
told  me .  She  said  it  was  ' '  incon- 


sion  for  the  irreverent,  a  need  to  con- 
tribute to  society,  and  a  subtle  resent- 
ment of  one  another.  They  grew  up  in  a 
crowd  with  more  than  thirty  first  cous- 
ins, but  their  parents  were  not  affection- 
ate. As  the  only  daughter.  Marietta 
appeared  to  have  suffered  more  than  her 
brothers:  Endicott,  known  as  "Chub," 
Sam,  George,  and  Malcolm  junior, 
whose  nickname  is  Mike.  Perhaps  as  a 
result,  she  became  deeply  competitive 
with  them,  except  for  Sam,  whom  she 


holding  hands  with  his  girlfriend  in  the 
backseat.  "I  had  such  an  awful  relation- 
ship with  my  own  mother,  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  it  with  my  daugh- 
ters," Marietta  once  told  a  friend. 

Marietta  Tree's  mother  was,  howev- 
er, a  powerful  role  model.  A  stern  ma- 
triarch and  a  passionate  advocate  of 
civil  rights,  she  was  once  arrested  at  a 
demonstration  in  St.  Augustine,  Flori- 
da. At  the  time,  Marietta  was  at  her 
great  house,  Heron  Bay,  in  Barbados 


felt  close  to.   "We  all  competed  with      with  her  husband,  Ronnie.  "Don't  you 

dare  leave  Florida  unless  you  get  arrest- 
ed! Otherwise  there  is  no  point,"  Mari- 
etta shouted  at  her  seventy-four-year- 
old  mother  on  the  telephone. 
Several  days  later,  a  telegram 
arrived  during  lunch.  "Oh, 
good  news,  everyone!  Mrs. 
Peabody  has  been  released  from 
prison!'  Ronnie  Tree  an- 
nounced at  the  table.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  Queen  Mother  was  a 
guest  that  day.  "Mrs.  Peabody 
released  from  jail?  Oh  dear,  she 
will  be  so  disappointed,"  the 
Queen  Mother  said,  according 
to  Marietta's  brother  Sam. 

As  a  child,  Marietta  often 
felt  isolated,  and  learned  that 
her  complaints  would  not  be 
heard  sympathetically.  She  had 
to  assert  herself  from  an  early 
age  if  she  wanted  attention. 
"Go  ahead  and  hit  me  with  a 
stick!"  she  shouted  at  one 
brother.  "I  dare  you!  You  won't 
do  it."  When  her  brother  took 
her  up  on  the  dare,  she  began  to 


each  other  for  what  little  affection  there 
was,"  Sam  Peabody  told  me.  "My 
brothers  and  my  cousins  on  both  sides 


assumed  that 
Adlai  Stevenson  ivas 

in  love  ivith 

my  mother," Frances 

FitzGerald  said. 


ceivable"  that  she  would  have  curled  up  of  the  family  were  absolutely  amazed  sing  so  that  no  one  would  see  her  cry. 

on  her  mother's  bed  and  asked  her  about  by  Marietta,  and  also  very  jealous  of  "She  had  an  expression  we  all  picked 

her  long  romance  with  Adlai  Stevenson,  her.  They  tried  to  catch  up  with  her,  but  up — 'sib  riv,'  "  George  Peabody  told 

"My  mother  called  that  kind  of  thing  'toe  she  was  impatient  and  had  other  things  me.  "She  was  the  most  generous  person 

curlers' — questions  that  were  so  embar-  to  do."  She  was  the  powerful  sibling  in  the  world,  but  only  on  her  turf.  If  there 

rassing  they  curled  your  toes!  But  that  who  had  a  difficult  time  sharing  center  was  any  suggestion  that /was  getting  any 

was  the  kind  of  family  she  came  from,  stage.    Almost   unwittingly,    she   often  power,  then  the  needle  came." 

They  never- talked  about  anything!  And  made  her  brothers  feel  insignificant. 


certainly  not  sex. 


4 


Marietta  Tree  was  the  firstborn  child 
and  the  first  grandchild  of  her  genera- 

£id      ood  God,  Marietta,  I  have  tion  of  the  great  Peabody  clan,  whose 

'  M  1       never  seen  such  a  reject-  original    fortune   came    from    merchant 

M  I      ing   family   as   yours,"  sailing  ships.  Her  father,  Malcolm  Pea- 

■  Ronald  Tree  used  to  tell  body,    was   an   Episcopal    bishop;   her 

B  Marietta,  according  to  her  mother,  a  Parkman  from  Boston,  was  so 

X  m    '  brother  George.   It  was  unpretentious  that,  once,  when  she  was 

W          I      difficult  for  anyone  in  the  taken  sailing  on  a  vast  yacht,  she  called      back!"  When  Endicott  was  running  for 
A        I      PearxK*y    family    to   earn  out  to  everyone  she  passed,  "It's  not      governor  of  Massachusetts,  Marietta  did 
V_>/^     parental  approval.  Mariet-  ours!  It  is  not  ours!"  Another  time,  she      "very  little"  to  help  his  campaign,  ac- 
ta and  her  four  younger  brothers  had  the  slammed  on  the  brakes  of  her  car  when      cording  to  several  members  of  the  fam- 
same  taut  bones,  a  similar  laugh,  a  pas-  she  realized  that  her  son  Endicott  was      ily.  "She  didn't  like  it  that  Chub  was 


The  "sib  riv"  played  out  in  small 
ways  and  large  ways.  When  her  brother 
Mike  was  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
hud,  he  learned  that  his  sister  was 
meeting  privately  with  his  assistants, 
"trying  to  get  her  projects  through." 
"They  would  come  in  all  starry-eyed 
and  say,  'Your  sister  is  just  wonderful!' 
I  had  to  blast  her  for  going  behind  my 
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getting  in  the  national  arena — that  was 
her  turf,"  George  told  me.  She  also  was 
opposed  to  his  conservative  views  on 
the  Vietnam  War.  "Endicott  was  fight- 
ing the  Kennedys  in  Massachusetts,  and 
they  stuck  together  as  a  family.  He  was 
upset  that  he  didn't  feel-  the  same  sup- 
port," Sam  said.  When  George  became 
a  management  consultant,  Marietta  said 
to  him,  "None  of  us  quite  understand 
what  you  do."  Even  Sam  was  not  im- 
mune from  "the  needle."  "I  learned 
not  to  ask  her  for  favors,"  he  told  me. 
"Let's  make  a  list  of  the  four  or  five 
real  stars  in  our  family,"  she  said,  as  an 
adult,  to  George. 

Marietta's  childhood  winters  were 
spent  in  Philadelphia  at  the  rectory  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  her  summers  in  North- 
east Harbor,  a  lovely  town  of  New  En- 
gland lobstermen  and  aristocrats  off  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Northeast  Harbor  was 
only  thirteen  miles,  but  a  psychological 
world,  away  from  Bar  Harbor,  the  ele- 
gant summer  colony  favored  by  Pulit- 
zers and  Morgans.  "To  the  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Peabody,  Bar  Harbor  was  a  dan- 
gerous place!  The  bishop  thought  of  it 
as  entirely  populated  by  very  decadent 
rich  people  who  spent  their  mornings 
lying  by  a  large  heated  swimming  pool 
at  the  Bar  Harbor  Club  waiting  to  drink 
their  first  martini  before  lunch,"  re- 
called Susan  Mary  Alsop,  who  as  Susan 
Mary  Jay  became  Marietta's  first  and 
closest  friend. 

Marietta's  grandfather  Endicott  Pea- 
body  was  a  rector,  who  founded  the 
Groton  School  with  financial  support 
from  J.  P.  Morgan.  He  ran  it  for  fifty- 
six  years,  educating  Roosevelts,  Dil- 
lons, and  Harrimans  in  the  classics  and 
the  benefits  of  cold  showers,  using  up 
much  of  the  Peabody  fortune  in  the  pro- 
cess. He  was  "a  monster,"  one  of  his 
grandsons  told  me,  a  frightening  figure 
who  treated  his  own  son,  Marietta's  fa- 
ther, and  his  grandchildren  as  "Groton 
first- formers.  Sex  was  verboten,  smok- 
ing, drinking — all  those  things!  Divorce 
was  out  of  the  question." 

On  her  mother's  side,  her  grandmoth- 
er Parkman,  a  rich  Bostonian,  was  a 
considerable  scholar  who  knew  classical 
Greek.  A  trustee  of  Radcliffe  College 
and  a  glamorous  rebel,  she  waited  until 
she  was  thirty-  five  to  get  married,  after 
having  had  "scores  of  famous  affairs," 
according  to  Mike  Peabody.  After  hav- 
ing five  children,  she  decided  child  rear- 
ing was  not  (Continued  on  page  288) 
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Marietta  at 
enty-three,  on 
vacation  in  Venice. 
Winston  Churchill 
once  told  her, 
"Age  is  a  somber 
period."  She 
ermined  that 
her  it  would 
not  be  so. 
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OT  LIGHT 


Sister  Carre 


only  like  dinner,"  says  Carre 
Otis,  lighting  up  a  cigarette  over  lunch.  The  former 
supermodel  and  star  of  the  soft-core  porn  hit  Wild 
Orchid  is  stubborn  on  the  point — she  is,  in  fact, 
stubborn  on  most  points.  "I  was  ferocious  about  my 
rights  as  a  model,"  she  says.  "I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  say,  'I'm  not  gonna  wear  furs.'  Vogue  would 
freak,  but  I  didn't  care." 

Despite  a  disastrous  first  interview  with 
modeling  maven  Eileen  Ford  ("She  said 
the  space  between  my  knees  and  my 
ankles  was  too  short — what  a  bitch"), 
Otis  started  modeling  professionally  at 
fourteen.  Last  year  she  won  the  part  and 
the  heart  of  co-star  Mickey  Rourke  in 
Wild  Orchid,  and  this  year,  at  twenty- 
two,  she  strutted  for  Bruce  Weber  in  Cal- 
vin Klein's  new  advertising  campaign. 
But  the  true,  tattooed  Otis — who 
rides  her  HaHey  through  the  streets 
of  LA — says  she  prefers  a  low  pro- 
file. "I  don't  go  out  at  night,  because 
I  would  rather  say  nothing  than  sit 
and   talk  about  who's   got  the 
biggest  cock  or  the  nicest  tits 
And  that's  all  anybody  is 
talking  about." 
—LYNN  HIRSCHBERG 
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ig  and  sprawling  and  a  bright- 
yellow  brick,  St.  Rita's  is  an  imposing  presence  in  a 
quiet  New  Orleans  neighborhood  of  neat  little  houses  and 
well-tended  lawns.  It  is  scarcely  past  dawn  when  the  first  pa- 
rishioners begin  to  file  into  church  for  early-morning  Mass, 
but  already  the  air  is  as  hot  as  a  furnace.  Outside  St.  Rita's, 
the  force  of  nature  is  inescapable:  in  this  tropical  climate, 
lush  green  vegetation  thrusts  into  every  crevice,  floods  come 
with  the  first  hard  rain,  and  thunder  rumbles  across  the  skies 
in  a  low,  continuous  murmur.  Inside  the  pristine,  air-condi- 
tioned church,  however,  an  old-fashioned  decorum  prevails. 
Although  most  of  the  women  wear  casual  clothes  on  this 
weekday  morning,  their  heads  are  modestly  covered,  as  if  all 
the  years  of  liberalization  since  Vatican  II  had  never  hap- 
pened. As  a  white-robed  priest  leads  the  faithful  in  prayer, 
his  voice  is  mellifluous  and  soothing:  "And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  he  intones  solemnly. 
The  faces  of  his  flock  are  as  serene  as  their  sanctuary;  inside 
this  place,  man  has  triumphed  over  nature  to  impose  a  rigor- 
ous order  on  its  darker  and  more  luxuriant  excesses. 

Or  so  it  seemed  until  last  spring,  when  the  parishioners  at 
St.  Rita's  finally  learned  from  the  news  media  about  the 
activities  of  one  of  their  favorite  priests.  Father  Dino  Cinel,  a 
charming  Italian-born  priest  who  lived  at  St.  Rita's  for  nearly 
a  decade,  was  discovered  t.    have  stockpn  d  an  enormous 


cache  of  commercially  produced  pornographic  films,  photo- 
graphs, and  magazines  featuring  young  children  as  sexual 
objects.  "Little  Brother  Wants  a  Kiss!"  reads  one  magazine. 
"Yes!  A  minor  is  loads  of  fun!"  Another  shows  pictures  of 
children  in  black  leather  performing  oral  sex  on  each  other; 
one  headline  advertises  "Big  Prick  Dream  Boy."  A  how-to 
article  entitled  "Young  Boys  Are  Fun  in  Bed"  instructs 
"fellow  boy-fuckers"  on  how  to  seduce  children,  from 
hanging  around  near  schoolyards  to  striking  up  conversa- 
tions— "Be  nice" — to  initiating  sex  ("A  few  drinks  or  a 
pipe  of  hashish .  .  .  will  help  you  a  lot"). 

The  mere  possession  of  such  material  carries  a  mandatory 
jail  sentence  in  Louisiana,  which  has  one  of  the  strictest 
child-pornography  laws  in  the  nation,  but  there  was  more. 
Also  found  in  Father  Cinel' s  room  were  160  hours  of  home- 
made pornographic  videotapes  in  which  the  handsome  priest 
performed  anal  sex,  oral  sex,  group  sex,  and  a  dizzying  array 
of  other  diversions  (often  including  his  fluffy  white  lapdog) 
with  at  least  seven  different  teenage  boys.  His  voice  as  soft 
as  a  caress,  he  was  relentlessly  persuasive  as  he  urged  one 
boy  to  have  sex  with  his  brother  on-camera,  another  to  have 
intercourse  with  his  mother  and  to  bring  in  his  sister  and  her 
boyfriend  to  make  a  group-sex  video  they  might  sell  in  Den- 
mark. At  one  point  one  of  Cinel's  partners  reported  back  on 
his  mother's  reaction  when  he  tried  to  seduce  her:  "She  got 
real  upset,"  he  said  plaintively.  "She  never  reacted  the  same 
to  me  after  that.  It  blew  her  mind." 

Hers  wasn't  the  only  mind  that  was  blown.  To  the  horror 
of  the  parishioners  at  St.  Rita's,  many  of  the  videotapes  were 
made  in  the  rectory,  in  Father  Cinel's  modest  little  suite  of 
rooms  right  under  the  noses  of  the  other  priests  in  residence 
there.  But  the  uproar  last  spring  was  only  the  public  eruption 
of  a  scandal  that  the  church  had  kept  secret  for  more  than  two 
years  and  that  was  finally  revealed  not  by  diocesan  officials 
but  by  Richard  Angelico,  an  outstanding  investigative  report- 
er on  WDSU-TV,  the  local  NBC  affiliate.  Father  Cinel's 
cache  of  contraband  had  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  De 
cember  1988,  and  although  he  himself  was  discreetly  ousted 
as  a  parish  priest  shortly  thereafter,  the  archdiocese  held  on 
to  his  collection  of  pornography  for  three  months  before 
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The  Catholic  Church  is  in  crisis  over  the  shocking  incidence  ot 

pedophilia  in  the  priesthood— its  lawsuit  payouts  could  total  $1  billion  within 

the  next  few  years.  But  how  is  the  church  confronting  the  problem? 

LESLIE  BENNETTS  reports  on  the  case  of  a 

New  Orleans  priest  who  allegedly  exploited  young  men 

for  sex  and  collected  child  pornography,  but  was  allowed  to  re-emerge 

as  a  tenured  college  professor  in  New  York 


. 


turning  it  over  to  the  district  attorney's  office, 
prompting  a  barrage  of  later  questions  about 
whether  the  tapes  had  during  that  time  been 
purged  of  sequences  involving  minors  or  parish- 
ioners. In  addition  to  the  resulting  charges  of  a 
church  cover-up,  when  the  news  became  pub- 
lic the  district  attorney  immediately  came  un- 
der fire  for  his  failure  to  prosecute  Cinel. 

Harry  Connick  Sr. ,  the  father  of  the  singer, 
is  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  parishioner  at  St. 
Rita's  as  well  as  the  longtime  D.A.  of  Orleans 
Parish,  New  Orleans  being  a  town  so  Catholic  its 
counties  are  called  parishes.  Although  Connick 
had  lobbied  hard  for  Louisiana's  tough  new  child- 
pornography  statute,  he  had  also  entertained  Father 
Cinel  in  his  home,  and  the  sociable  priest  had  even  \ 
performed  the  rites  at  the  wedding  of  Connick' s 
brother-in-law.  In  a  television  interview  with  Angeli- 
co,  the  D.A.  admitted  that  one  reason  he  hadn't  prose 
cuted  the  case,  despite  a  recommendation  by  his  own 
investigators  that  he  do  so,  was  his  unwillingness  to  em- 
barrass "Holy  Mother  the  Church."  The  ensuing  outcry 
drove  him  from  public  view,  although  the  D.A.'s  office  did 
finally  file  a  single,  unspecific  charge  of  possession  of  por- 
nography against  Cinel — a  move  so  halfhearted  that  it  elicit- 
ed still  more  criticism,  since  hundreds  of  charges  could 
technically  have  been  filed  based  on  the  commercial  por- 
nography collection  alone. 

Indeed,  the  Cinel  case  is  being  described  as  the  largest 
documented  case  of  priest  pedophilia  in  the  history  of  the; 
crime.  Federal  authorities  are  expected  to  file  additional1 
charges  this  fall  based  on  violations  of  customs  and  postal 
regulations,  since  Cinel  admitted  he  had  smuggled  some  of 
his  stash  into  the  country  from  Europe.  Then  there  are  the 
civil  lawsuits*  two  so  far,  one  by  each  of  Cinel' s  most 
long-standing  boyfriends,  citing  not  only  the  priest  but 


Former  priest  Dino  Cinel  during  his  deposition 

in  1990  and  some  of  the  child  pornography 

discovered  in  his  room  at  the  rectory. 


Cinel  with  his 
wife,  Linda,  and 
teaching  at  the 
College  of 
Staten  Island 
last  May. 


also  the  church  for  its  failure  to  protect  them  from  Father  Ci- 
nel's  predations. 

A  major  New  York  educational  system  has  also  become 
embroiled  in  the  controversy.  After  being  quietly  dismissed 
from  St.  Rita's  in  early  1989,  Cinel,  a  respected  historian, 
continued  to  teach  at  Tulane  University  a  few  blocks  away, 
and  before  the  next  year  was  out  he  had  landed  a  job  as 
"distinguished  professor"  of  history  at  the  College  of  Staten 
Island,  which  is  part  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
The  distinguished-professor  rank  carries  a  $20,000  bonus,  so 
by  last  winter  Cinel  was  ensconced  at  Staten  Island  in  the 
cushiest  of  academic  posts,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $90,000 
and  a  decidedly  underwhelming  work  load  of  half  a  course 
per  semester.  The  new  distinguished  professor  was  given 
tenure,  of  course,  so  when  the  scandal  broke  shortly  there- 
after, the  College  of  Staten  Island  found,  to  its  extreme  dis- 
may, that  it  couldn't  even  suspend  Cinel  without  running  a 
lengthy  procedural  gauntlet  of  byzantine  complexity,  a  pro- 
cess that  would  obviously  take  months  to  complete  and  in 
which  Cinel  was  entitled  to  an  automatic  defense  by  the 
union  representing  faculty  members.  In  September,  the  col- 
lege finally  reassigned  Cinel  to  a  theretofore  nonexistent  po- 
sition at  CUNY  Press,  a  largely  nonexistent  entity  that  has  yet 
to  publish  a  book.  "The  highest  priority  is  to  avoid  contact 
between  him  and  students,"  said  Dr.  Barry  Bressler,  the  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  at  the  College  of  Staten  Island. 
The  college  had  originally  settled  upon  Cinel  after  a  long 
search  process  ratified  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  histo- 
rians in  the  country,  but  after  the  scandal  broke  the  school 
was  besieged  with  criticism  for  its  handling  of  the  situation; 
it  turned  out  that  most  of  the  professors  on  the  search  com- 
mittee never  even  knew  Cinel  was  a  former  priest — a  fact  he 
had  somehow  omitted  from  his  vita — let  alone  a  disgraced 
one  facing  a  multitude  of  potential  criminal  charges.  The 
lone  priest  on  the  search  committee — Lydio  Tomasi,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Center  for  Migration  Studies  on  Staten 
Island,  who  had  known  Cinel  for  more  than  twenty  years  and 
even  belonged  to  the  same  order,  the  Scalabrinian  Fathers — 
never  told  any  of  his  colleagues  that  Cinel  had  been  a  priest. 
"It  was  quite  irrelevant,"  insists  Tomasi,  who  claims  to 
have  known  nothing  about  the  sex  scandal. 

With  assorted  religious,  educational,  and  criminal-justice 
systems  reeling  in  his  wake,  the  fifty  year-old  Cinel  has  been 


living  in  Brooklyn  since  last  summer  with  Linda  Pollock,  the 
fellow  Tulane  history  professor  he  married  two  years  ago 
after  getting  her  pregnant,  and  with  their  toddler,  a  girl. 
The  Scottish-born  Pollock  is  "kind  of  a  wallflower,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bressler.  "She's  the  opposite  of  Dino." 
Indeed,  even  his  enemies  acknowledge  that  Cinel  is  ex- 
tremely charming.  He  is  now  presenting  himself  as  a  re- 
spectable family  man  while  maintaining  a  posture  of 
aggrieved  innocence,  telling  everyone  who  will  listen  that 
his  sexual  peccadilloes  are  behind  him  and  that  he  can't 
understand  why  everyone  is  making  such  a  big  deal  out  of 
something  that  happened  in  the  past.  "Before  this  I  was  a 
prince — now  I'm  a  pariah,"  he  said  bitterly  to  another 
professor  over  the  summer. 

He  may  be  a  pariah,  but  he's  also  free  to  walk  the  streets, 
and  the  mere  thought  makes  many  observers  shudder. 
"Somebody's  got  to  put  this  guy  in  jail,"  says  Gary  Ray- 
mond, a  private  investigator  and  former  New  Orleans  police- 
man who  has  worked  on  the  case.  "The  experts  always  say 
there's  no  cure  for  pedophilia,  and  based  on  the  lack  of  proof 
of  rehabilitation  other  than  Cinel' s  saying  'I've  given  it  up,'  I 
can  only  assume  that  what  he's  doing  at  the  present  time  is 
molesting  kids,  because  that's  what  Dino  Cinel  has  always 
done,  and  everything  else — the  priesthood,  Tulane,  CUNY — 
everything  has  been  secondary.  If  he's  photographed  seven 
boys,  he's  seduced  seventy,  and  if  he's  seduced  seventy, 
he's  taken  a  shot  at  seven  hundred." 

Unfortunately,  such  numbers  would  not  be 
unprecedented;  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  similar  cases.  In  fact,  it  is  surprising 
that  Cinel's  own  archdiocese  handled  his 
case  so  ineptly,  since  it  had  already  en- 
dured a  horrific  embarrassment  a  few  years 
earlier  with  a  slew  of  lawsuits  against  Gilbert  Gauthe,  a  Lou- 
isiana priest  who  has  thus  far  cost  the  church  more  than  $20 
million.  "According  to  some  of  the  estimates,  as  many  as 
two  hundred  kids,  mostly  altar  boys,  were  abused  over  a 
five-  to  seven-year  period,"  says  Raul  Bencomo,  an  attorney 
for  some  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  damage  was  exacerbated  by 
the  fact  that  church  authorities  had  known  Gauthe  was  a 
pedophile.  "They  shuffled  him  from  one  parish  to  another 
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and  swept  it  under  the  rug  to  avoid  the  embarrassment,"  says 
Bencomo.  "They  have  their  own  code  of  silence,  just  like 
cops,  but  there's  no  question  there  were  other  priests  in- 
volved. These  guys  were  trading  these  kids  like  baseball 
cards."  A  total  of  seven  priests  were  eventually  implicated 
in  the  scandal,  and  Gauthe  is  currently  serving  twenty  years 
at  hard  labor. 

According  to  the  experts,  such  situations  are  all  too  com- 
mon. "The  pattern  you  find  in  many  if  not  most  of  these 
cases  is  that  a  priest  is  removed  and  recycled,  sometimes 
with  therapy,  sometimes  not,"  says  Jason  Berry,  a  Catholic 
journalist  and  the  author  of  And  Lead  Us  Not  into  Tempta- 
tion, a  book  about  homosexuality  and  pedophilia  in  the 
priesthood  that  will  be  published  next  year  by  Doubleday. 
"They're  placed  in  another  parish,  in  another  priestly  assign- 
ment, and  when  parents  and  parishioners  find  out  they  have 
received  damaged  goods,  they  get  very  angry." 

Increasingly,  they  also  get  a  very  expensive  form  of 
revenge.  "Roughly  $300  million  has  been  paid  by  church 
officials  and  insurers  since  1985  in  cases  of  priests  abusing 
children  and  adolescents,"  reports  Berry,  adding  that  there 
have  been  at  least  two  hundred  priests  or  brothers  reported 
to  the  Vatican  Embassy  for  such  offenses  in  the  last  six 
years  alone.  Since  many  court  records  are  sealed  and  set- 
tlements are  often  predicated  on  the  enforced  silence  of 
the  plaintiffs,  such  estimates  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
extremely  conservative;  internal  church  documents  de- 
scribe priest  pedophilia  as  a  major  crisis  and  warn  that 
lawsuits  may  cost  the  church  as  much  as  $1  billion  by 
1995.  No  one  really  knows  how  many  child  molesters 
there  are  in  the  general  population,  let  alone  the  priest- 
hood, but  around  6  percent  of  priests  are  believed  to  be 
pedophiles,  according  to  A.  W.  Richard  Sipe,  a  former 
Benedictine  monk  and  the  author  of  A  Secret  World:  Sexu- 
ality and  the  Search  for  Celibacy. 

Catholic  officials  who  deal  with  pedophilia  object  to  its 
characterization  as  a  particular  problem  for  the  priesthood. 
"I  don't  think  it's  a  church  problem,  I  think  it's  a  univer- 
sal problem,"  says  Monsignor  Robert  Bacher,  president 
and  C.E.O.  of  St.  Luke  Institute,  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Maryland  whose  patients  include  priests  with  sexual  disor- 
ders. "Most  of  the  people  we  treat  who  are  pedophiles 
were  abused  by  their  own  families,  and  it  grows  in  geo- 


metric progression — a  father  abuses  three  or  four  children, 
and  they  go  out  and  become  child  abusers." 

Nevertheless,  other  analysts  find  the  church  particularly 
culpable  in  how  it  handles  the  problem.  "What  is  so  stagger- 
ing to  me  is  not  that  there  are  a  lot  of  pedophile  priests, 
because  child  molestation  affects  all  layers  of  society,"  says 
Jason  Berry.  "What  staggers  me  is  the  stupidity  of  the  bish- 
ops who  simply  are  afraid  to  do  the  morally  correct  thing. 
The  Cinel  case  is  a  Watergate  kind  of  story,  because  ulti- 
mately every  one  of  these  cases  is  a  tragedy.  You  have  the 
hubris  of  power — the  raw  arrogance,  the  blindness,  the 
myopia.  Every  one  of  these  stories  is  about  the  abuse  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  about  the  ecclesiastical  power 
structure  trying  to  conceal  the  internal  corruptions  that  have 
long  been  tolerated." 

How  long  Dino  Cinel 's  corruptions  had  been  tolerated  re- 
mains a  matter  of  conjecture.  Philip  Hannan,  the  New  Or- 
leans archbishop  during  Cinel's  tenure  at  St.  Rita's,  main- 
tains that  Cinel  arrived  there  with  glowing  recommendations 
from  his  former  bishop  in  California.  However,  Chris  Fon- 
taine, one  of  the  two  young  men  now  suing  Cinel,  told 
WDSU's  Richard  Angelico  that  the  priest  once  admitted  to 
him  that  he  was  fleeing  from  earlier  indiscretions.  "He  got 
into  some  serious  trouble  in  New  York,  and  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  he  got  into  some  trouble  in  California  and  he 
got  kicked  out  of  the  church .  .  .  because  he  was  having  ho- 
mosexual problems  and  they  told  him  to  get  out,"  says  Fon- 
taine. In  New  Orleans,  Cinel  "started  all  over  again," 
Fontaine  adds.  Through  his  lawyer,  Arthur  "Buddy"  Lem- 
ann,  Cinel  categorically  denies  Fontaine's  account.  When  I 
ask  Hannan,  who  has  since  retired  as  archbishop,  if  he  knew 
anything  about  such  a  history,  he  says,  "That  is  absolutely 
not  the  story  of  the  church." 

Even  if  the  church  knew  nothing  about  Cinel's  proclivi- 
ties, experts  report  that  such  discreet  recycling  is  common. 
"I've  followed  priests  who  have  had  this  problem  who  have 
been  in  dozens  of  parishes  all  over  the  country,"  says  A.  W. 
Richard  Sipe.  "The  policy  is  'Avoid  scandal  at  any  cost.'  " 

For  Fontaine  and  Ronnie  Tichenor,  the  other  young  man 
who  has  filed  suit  against  Cinel,  the  knowledge  that  theirs 
are  not  isolated  cases  provides  little  consolation.  Both  are 
now  in  their  mid-twenties,  both  are  the  products  of  troubled 
family  backgrounds,  both  lacked  a  stable  father  figure  at 
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home,  and  both  remain  deeply  disturbed  by  their  experiences 
with  Father  Cinel.  Tichenor  says  he  was  only  thirteen  when 
he  began  having  sex  with  the  priest  (Cinel  claims  he  doesn't 
remember  how  old  Tichenor  was  when  they  got  involved), 
but  the  passage  of  years  has  done  little  to  assuage  his  tur- 
moil. "Many's  the  night  I  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  my  mother's 
house  with  the  barrel  of  a  gun  in  my  mouth,"  Tichenor  told 
Richard  Angelico. 

Fontaine  acknowledges  that  he  was  seventeen  when  his 
affair  with  Cinel  started,  but  he  has  always  looked  far  young- 
er than  his  years,  and  his  mental  capabilities  are  limited; 
indeed,  he  is  described  by  his  lawyers  as  borderline  retarded. 
Cinel's  videotapes  provide  eloquent  testimony  to  Fontaine's 
childishness;  in  one  sequence,  he  is  watching  a  Smurf  car- 
toon on  television  while  Cinel  performs  oral  sex  on  him. 
Fontaine  remains  particularly  fragile;  he  has  been  diagnosed 
in  the  past  as  both  suicidal  and,  after  threatening  to  kill  Ci- 
nel, homicidal,  and  he  is  haunted  by  his  feelings  of  betrayal 
by  the  priest,  to  whom  he  had  been  deeply  attached.  Fontaine 
finally  decided  to  sue  only  after  seeing  an  issue  of  a  Europe- 
an porno  magazine  entitled  Dreamboy  U.S.A.,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  pictures  of  himself — posing  in  provocative 
positions,  pulling  down  his  underpants,  displaying  his  erec- 
tions, masturbating — secretly  supplied  to  the  magazine  by 
Cinel.  Cinel  claims  he  never  got  any  money  for  the  pic- 
tures— but  for  Fontaine,  who  believes  that  Cinel  sold  the 
material  without  telling  him,  the  discovery  was  the  ultimate 
blow  in  a  series  of  disillusionments  made  possible  by  his 
own  terrible  vulnerability. 

A  slight,  freckled  young  man  with  reddish-brown  hair, 
Fontaine  speaks  slowly  and  haltingly,  stumbling  over  syntax 
and  groping  for  words;  he  may  not  be  articulate,  but  after 
years  of  therapy  he  has  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  why 
Father  Cinel  was  able  to  manipulate  him  so  egregiously.  "I 
was  just  begging  for  somebody  to  love  me,"  Fontaine  told 
Richard  Angelico,  his  voice  suffused  with  bitterness.  "He 
made  me  believe  he  loved  me  and  he  wouid  always  be  there 
for  me.  My  parents  didn't  care  about  me,  and  I  didn't  have 
nothing.  If  he  had  told  me  to  jump  off  a  bridge,  1  would  have 
jumped.  ...  He  made  me  believe  that  I  was  a  kid  in  need  of  a 
father  and  he  was  a  father  in  need  of  a  son,  and  God  put  us 
together  to  help  each  other  and  to  serve  each  other  \  needs.  1 
was  seventeen  years  old,  but  I  must  have  been  fourteen  years 
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old  in  my  brain.  ...  I  didn't  think  about  the  cost.  All  I  knew 
was  here  was  a  person  telling  me  he  loved  me,  and  I  was 
going  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  keep  him.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  with  him,  I  really  didn't  doubt  his  word.  All  I 
knew  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  somebody 
home  waiting  for  me  that  was  supposedly  going  to  be  there 
forever  for  me.  ...  I  sat  outside  that  church  many  a  night  in 
the  pouring  rain,  waiting  for  him  to  come  home,  where  I 
could  go  inside.  That's  how  much  I  loved  him." 

A  cluster  of  television  cameras  and  reporters 
are  massed  in  front  of  Darryl  Tschirn's  law 
office  overlooking  Lake  Pontchartrain  as 
Dino  Cinel  and  his  attorney  step  off  the  ele- 
vator. Cinel's  lawyer  is  scowling  as  they 
dart  through  the  assembled  press,  but  the 
former  priest  simply  looks  shell-shocked, 
his  eyes  wide  and  startled  like  those  of  a  deer  caught  in 
headlights.  Pale  and  wan,  clad  in  a  pin-striped  navy  suit 
jacket  over  rumpled  khaki  pants,  he  keeps  his  head  down  as 
he  disappears  into  the  inner  office,  where  he  is  about  to  give 
a  deposition  in  one  of  the  two  civil  suits  that  have  been  filed 
by  Tschirn  and  David  Paddison,  the  attorneys  for  both  Fon- 
taine and  Tichenor.  On  this  particular  occasion,  Cinel  spends 
a  lot  of  time  pleading  the  Fifth  Amendment,  but  it  doesn't 
matter;  he  has  already  aired  a  remarkable  amount  of  dirty 
laundry  in  a  videotaped  deposition  taken  in  August  of  1990. 
If  Cinel  looks  somewhat  chastened  now,  back  then  he 
seemed  a  different  man  entirely — arrogant  to  the  point  of 
insolence,  cavalier,  even  nonchalant  as  he  discussed  his  rich: 
ly  varied  sex  life  with  both  men  and  women  during  his  twen- 
ty-three years  as  a  priest,  his  illicit  activities  in  the  rectory  at 
St.  Rita's,  and  his  contraband  pornography  collection, 
among  other  topics. 

According  to  his  deposition,  Cinel,  the  youngest  of  nine 
children,  was  first  introduced  to  sex  back  home  in  Italy  by 
the  headmaster  of  his  boarding  school,  whom  he  described  as 
"an  eminent  priest  who  was  a  friend  of  the  pope."  Cinel  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the  time,  and  the  encounters  with  his 
superior  continued  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  Alter  Cinel 
became  a  priest,  his  sex  partners  included  both  women  and 
young  men;  after  acquiring  a  master's  degree  at  New  York 
University,  he  earned  his  doctorate  at  Stanford,  maintaining 
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a  four-year  affair  with  a  woman  in  California  in  addition  to 
his  more  fleeting  homosexual  contacts.  Cinel's  taste  for  ado- 
lescent boys  was  already  well  established;  when  he  moved  to 
New  Orleans,  he  made  a  point  of  calling  the  D.A.' s  office  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  consent  in  Louisiana.  He  had  been  down 
to  the  French  Quarter,  where  many  male  hustlers  hang  out, 
"and  I  had  seen  that  some  of  them  looked  young  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  situation  was  here,"  Cinel  ex- 
plained. "I  tried  to  stay  clear  of  the  law."  At  no  point  during 
his  entire  four-hour  deposition  did  he  mention  the  conflict 
between  his  behavior  and  his  vows  as  a  priest.  Sparring  ver- 
bally with  the  lawyer  who  was  questioning  him,  Cinel  taunt- 
ed his  opponent  as  if  he  thought  he  were  invulnerable,  and  a 
mocking  smile  rarely  left  his  face.  Cinel's  lawyer,  Arthur 
Lemann,  has  a  ready  explanation  for  his  client's  attitude 
back  then.  "He  had  been  assured  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted  and  that  the  deposition  he  was  giving 
would  be  confidential  and  sealed,"  says  Lemann,  a  sleek, 
portly  man  who  favors  three-piece  white  linen  suits,  saddle 
shoes,  Panama  hats,  and  fat  cigars.  "The  D.A.  had  agreed 
not  to  prosecute  him;  there  was  a  binding  oral  agreement." 

The  beleaguered  district  attorney  refuses  to  comment  on 
this  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  Cinel  case,  which  has  been  a 
major  headache  ever  since  Connick  admitted  he  went  easy  on 
Cinel  because  he  didn't  want  to  embarrass  the  church.  "It's  a 
pending  case,  and  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  anything  about 
it,"  Connick  tells  me.  Even  things  he's  said  in  the  past?  He 
groans.  "Especially  things  I've  said  in  the  past,"  he  says. 

However,  Cinel  isn't  the  only  one  who  got  the  distinct 
impression  that  Connick  didn't  want  to  prosecute  him.  Gary 
Raymond,  who  worked  as  an  investigator  in  the  D.A.'s  of- 
fice for  seven  years  before  retiring  to  establish  a  private  prac- 
tice, wrote  Connick  a  three-page  letter  in  the  summer  of 
1990  outlining  the  case  against  Cinel.  "I  literally  begged 
Harry  Connick  to  charge  this  man,"  says  Raymond,  a  wiry, 
intense  man  who  is  determined  to  see  the  former  priest 
brought  to  justice.  "I  was  then  told  by  an  investigator  in  the 
D.A.'s  office  that  Connick  was  upset  because  I  had  created  a 
paper  trail."  Connick  still  took  no  action;  months  later,  Ray- 
mond ran  into  him  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  "When  are  you 
going  to  prosecute  this  priest?"  he  demanded.  "Never,  as 
long  as  I'm  D. A.,"  Connick  replied,  according  to  Raymond. 
(It  was  only  after  the  media  broke  the  story  last  spring  that 


Connick  even  filed  the  one  charge  against  Cinel.  After 
months  of  continuing  criticism,  this  fall  the  D.A.  finally 
charged  him  with  sixty  separate  counts  of  possession  of  child 
pornography.) 

The  alleged  agreement  with  the  D.A.  isn't  the  only  deal 
Cinel  claims  to  have  made:  when  another  priest  finally  blew 
the  whistle  on  him,  Cinel  says,  the  archbishop  agreed  that  if 
he  departed  quietly  the  material  discovered  in  his  room 
would  not  be  used  against  him.  The  circumstances  of  Cinel's 
downfall  were  ironic.  He  had  just  been  driven  to  the  airport 
by  Linda  Pollock,  his  future  wife,  who  was  to  use  his  car 
while  he  made  a  lecture  trip  to  Italy.  She  promptly  locked  the 
keys  in  the  car  and  called  the  rectory  to  ask  another  priest  to 
check  Cinel's  room  for  an  extra  set.  Father  James  Tarantino 
began  poking  around  in  Cinel's  desk,  where  he  found  piles 
of  child  pornography.  Archbishop  Hannan  was  notified  and 
called  Cinel  in  Italy  the  next  day.  Both  Cinel  and  Hannan 
agree  that  the  archbishop's  first  request  was  that  the  errant 
father  simply  stay  in  Italy;  Hannan  doesn't  seem  to  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  having  encouraged  a  priest  who  had  just 
been  discovered  to  have  committed  criminal  acts  to  become  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  But  Cinel  refused  to  disappear.  "He 
replied,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  he  resented  the  invasion  of 
privacy  of  his  room,  and  didn't  show  any  kind  of  remorse," 
Hannan  reports.  The  rest  of  their  conversation  is  a  matter  of 
bitter  dispute.  "Of  course  I  did  not  make  any  deal  at  all," 
protests  Hannan.  "Those  charges  are  ridiculous."  Indeed, 
Hannan  has  repeatedly  expressed  outrage  that  anyone  would 
even  question  his  word  against  that  of  someone  like  Cinel. 
"Father  Dino  was  a  real  number-one  con  man,"  he  says 
indignantly. 

However,  Hannan 's  version  of  events  is  contradicted  by 
others  as  well.  One  key  issue  is  whether  the  archdiocese 
notified  Tulane  University  when  the  tapes  were  discovered. 
The  first  time  I  ask  Hannan  whether  he  told  Tulane,  he  stam- 
mers and  hedges.  "I'm  trying  to  think.  .  .1  don't  remember 
what  we  did  about  Tulane,"  he  says.  Half  an  hour  later,  his 
memory  suddenly  improves,  and  he  calls  me  back  with  a 
new  answer,  saying  that  he  had  indeed  informed  the  school. 
"It  was  all  done  within  twenty-four  hours,"  he  says  briskly. 
"I  took  care  of  notifying  some  of  the  people,  and  Bishop 
Muench  notified  some  of  the  others — right  away." 

Tulane  has  a  different  story.  (Continued  on  page  268) 
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Victoria  Abril 
and  Marisa 
Paredes,  playing 
her  mother,  dish 
and  scream  on  the 
set  of  High  Heels  in 
Madrid.  Opposite, 
Pedro  Aimodovar 
directing. 
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n  the  1987  Spanish  film  Law  of  Desire, 
the  protagonist,  a  hip,   iconoclastic  1 
movie  director,   was  writing  a  script  ! 
about  a  woman  with  a  peg  leg,  bent  on  | 
revenge.   The  creator  of  Law  of  De- 
sire— a  hip,  iconoclastic  director  named  I 
Pedro   Almodovar — was    incubating   a 
similar  project.  In  the  world  of  Almodo- 
var,  art  imitates  life  imitates  art,  and 
four  years  later,  High  Heels  has  finally 
assumed  reel  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  claims  "all  my  movies  arel 
autobiographical,  but  in  the  deep- 
est sense."  Its  heroine  (played 
by  Victoria  Abril,  the  star  of  Al-  J 
modovar's  Tie  Me  Up!  Tie  Me 
Down!)  has  shed  her  peg  leg, 
but   she   remains   explosively  || 
vengeful.  She's  Rebecca,  a  TV  J 
anchorwoman    abandoned    inn 
childhood  by  Becky,  her  flam- J 
boyant  actress  mother  (Marisa 
Paredes),   and  the  neglected  jj 
daughter  may  or  may  not  be 
responsible  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  who  was  also  her 
mother's  lover.  Rebecca's  best 
friend  (Spanish  pop  star  Miguel 
Bose),  who  is  famous  for  his 
impersonation  of  Becky  the  diva 
and  may  or  may  not  be  the  man 
who   also.  .  .    Never   mind.    High 
Heels,   which  opens  in  New  York 
this  month,   features  such  distinctly 
Almodovarian  touches  as  a  chorus  of 
female   prison   inmates   and   a   love 
scene  that  gives  new,  gender-scram- 
bling meaning  to  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  the  womb.  —BEN  branti  i  ^ 
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How  did  Mikhail  Gorbachev — a  hero  in  the  West — become  the  victim  of  fools  at 
home?  Amid  the  chaos  following  the  failed  coup,  GAIL  SHEEHY  interviewed 
the  Soviet  leader  s  confidants  and  colleagues  in  Moscow.  From  their  stories  of 
betrayal  and  psychological  terror,  she  pieced  together  how  K.G.B.  and  Central 
Committee  hard-liners  played  on  Gorbachev's  moral  and  political  weakness 


ate  in  the  cold  Russian  fall  of  1990  the  fateful 
moment  of  moral  choice  came  upon  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev, and  he  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil.  That 
choice  set  in  motion  the  dark  forces  that  erupted 
on  August  19,  1991,  in  an  attempted  overthrow 
of  his  government. 

Shortly  after  the  coup  failed,  I  went  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  few 
years,  hoping  to  unravel  the  great  Kremlin  mys- 
tery: how  did  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  a  man  who  had 
changed  the  world,  get  himself  in  the  position 
where  a  gang  of  pathetic  incompetents  believed 
they  could  push  aside  the  father  of  perestroika,  or, 
more  sinister,  persuade  him  to  go  along  with  them? 
"Be  at  Spassky  Gate  in  half  an  hour,"  the 
voice  from  inside  the  Kremlin  directed.  It  was  an  invitation 
to  see  the  man  who  had  been  the  Soviet  president's  alter  ego, 
Aleksandr  Yakovlev.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Gorba- 
chev's closest  confidant  from  the  glory  years  of  perestroika 
was  back  inside  that  house  of  mystery.  Three  days  before  the 
attempted  coup,  Yakovlev  had  sounded  a  melodramatic 
warning  that  a  vindictive  Stalinist  coup  was  imminent.  Gor- 
bachev did  not  heed  the  summons.  He  remained  in  Foros,  at 
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his  new  Black  Sea  pleasure  palace,  relaxing  and  writing  his 
latest  political  chronicle. 

As  I  approached  the  tall  brick  turret  at  the  Spassky  en- 
trance, where  a  stone  bridge  breaches  the  formidable  walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  now  confined  within  this 
little  red  square.  An  escort  walked  me  to  the  "building  of  the 
apparat  of  the  president  of  the  U.S.S.R."  I  stared  at  this 
impregnable  yellow  granite  structure  still  tlying  its  red  Hag, 
and  the  zany  zigzag  domes  of  St.  Basil's,  and  the  mausole- 
um, which  will  probably  soon  lose  its  sainted  occupant.  For 
a  surrealistic  moment,  the  whole  fortress  suddenly  looked 
like  a  theme  park — Leninskyland! 

Except  for  three  Mercedeses,  the  inner  parking  area  of  the 
Kremlin  was  empty  on  this  workday  afternoon.  Inside,  the 
atmosphere  had  a  funereal  hush.  No  one  walked  the  broad 
corridors.  The  Kremlin  security  man  escorted  me  down  a 
very  long  hall  to  the  last  office.  No.  50,  the  one  farthest  from 
the  office  of  the  president.  Yakovlev's  name  wasn't  even  on 
the  door  yet. 

^ne  small  cabinet  behind  the  secretary's  desk  held  some 
(  nd  notebooks  tossed  onto  a  couple  of  shelves.  The  six 

bt  istic  phones  were  silent.  There  was  no  computet  or  fax 

by  RIS! 
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"  You  Americans  and  the  Europeans  created  this 


machine  in  sight.  A  lone  assistant  giggled  sheepishly.  They 
had  had  a  computer  in  Aleksandr  Nikolayevich's  old  office  at 
the  party's  Central  Committee  complex,  he  said,  "but  we 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  take  it  out"  before  Russian  president 
Boris  Yeltsin  forced  Gorbachev  to  hand  over  the  building. 

Yakovlev  came  strolling  in — a  short,  well-larded  man 
dressed  like  a  banker,  his  conservative  gray  three-piece  suit 
and  white  shirt  with  fine  green  stripes  bearing  the  unmistak- 
able stamp  of  Bond  Street.  He  greeted  me  with  cordial  infor- 
mality, so  I  decided  to  ask  him  why  the  portrait  of  Lenin  was 
still  hanging  high  on  his  wall. 

"Oh,  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  things  like  that,"  he 
scoffed,  flicking  his  hand  at  the  father  of  Soviet  socialism. 
Yakovlev  looked  surprisingly  relaxed  and  fit  in  contrast  to 
the  bloated,  haunted  man  I  remembered  interviewing  in  May 
1990.  Then,  the  tension  one  sensed  inside  him  had  been  all 
but  unbearable.  He  was  bursting  out  of  his  vest,  unable  to 
relax,  heaping  scorn  on  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  for  being  able  to  "play  games  and  go  fishing, 
because  they  have  no  responsibility  for  economic  prob- 
lems." In  that  long  interview,  he  had  never  once  mentioned 
the  name  Mikhail  Sergeyevich,  and  he  had  never  smiled. 
Now  I  learned  why. 

"Moral  terror."  Yakovlev  proceeded  to  describe  the  spe- 
cial campaign  conducted  against  him  and  other  key  progres- 
sives in  Gorbachev's  circle  by  operatives  in  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  K.G.B.  "I  was  allegedly  in  the 
center  of  an  anti-Gorbachev  and  anti-government  conspira- 
cy. The  K.G.B.  informed  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  I  had  a  spe- 
cial secret  name  among  democrats — they  called  me 
khozyain"  the  Russian  word  for  lord  and  master. 

"Gorbachev  loved  Yakovlev,"  I'd  been  told  by  a  number 
of  their  colleagues.  Yakovlev  was  a  war  hero  and  an  unor- 
thodox figure  who  had  opened  Gorbachev's  eyes  to  a  new 
world;  early  on,  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  had  visited  him  in 
Canada,  where  Yakovlev  was  serving  as  Soviet  ambassador. 
But  in  recent  years  Yakovlev  had  championed  self-determi- 
nation for  the  republics,  as  well  as  freedom  for  the  press  and 
opposition  voices,  a  market  economy,  and,  especially,  liber- 
ation from  Leninist  ideology.  Such  ideas  made  him  the  prime 
target  of  reactionary  forces  that  Gorbachev  feared  offending. 
The  Soviet  president  had  distanced  himself  from  his  key  ad- 
viser during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  until  they  split  com- 
pletely last  summer. 

Over  and  over  again,  Yakovlev  was  accused  of  having 
wrecked  Communist  ideology  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Politburo.  In  our  interview,  he  described  the  effect  on  him. 
"In  such  a  psychological  atmosphere,  step  by  step  you  begin 
to  think  maybe  you  are  the  fool.  Wh_,  not,  if  all  of  them  are 
speaking  against  you?  Sometimes  I  began  to  think  that  may- 
be I" — he  choked  up,  pointing  a  finger  at  his  temple  and 
making  a  screwing  motion — "maybe  something  happened 
up  here." 
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orbachev's  chief  of  staff,  Valery  Boldin,  had  been 
gradually,  sadistically,  removing  all  of  Yakovlev's 
perks  of  power,  from  his  limousine  to  his  vertushka — 
the  coveted  telephone  and  four-digit  number  that  con- 
nects the  members  of  the  inner  circle  directly  with  the 
Kremlin.  And  so,  last  June,  Yakovlev  went  to  his  old 
friend  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  and  offered  his  resigna- 
tion. Gorbachev  refused  to  accept  it. 

In  July,  Yakovlev  asked  again  to  see  the  now  distant  Sovi- 
et leader.  This  time  Gorbachev  invited  him  for  a  Ions  talk. 
"We  had  four  hours;  we  talked  about  everything.  I  asked 
him  to  free  me.  because  it  was  impossible  to  work  in  this 
atmosphere.  You  begin  to  feel  like" — again  he  gropes  for  a 
word  sufficient  to  describe  the  suffering  that  clamps  down  all 
expression  on  his  face  for  a  few  seconds — "like  the  enemy." 

Gorbachev  agreed  to  let  his  alter  ego  leave.  They  parted 
on  friendly  terms,  but  as  he  went,  Yakovlev  tried  one  last 
time  to  warn  his  obstinate  comrade:  "The  people  you  have 
around  you  are  rotten.  Please,  finally,  understand  this." 

"You  exaggerate,"  Gorbachev  said,  dismissing  him. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  the  exceptionally  intelligent  Gorba- 
chev could  have  surrounded  himself  with  narrow-minded 
yes-men  like  Gennady  Yanayev,  his  handpicked  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Vladimir  Kryuchkov,  his  choice  for  K.G.B.  chief, 
whose  conspiratorial  views  of  the  West  would  have  been 
laughable  if  they  hadn't  been  so  dangerous. 

'These  people  are  not  all  the  same,"  said  Yakovlev. 
"Kryuchkov  was  not  stupid,  but  foxy.  Gorbachev  used  to 
say,  'You  know,  Aleksandr,  you  overestimate  their  abilities, 
their  mentality.'  But  I  know  that  I  didn't  overestimate.  I 
knew  them."  Heavy  with  the  bitter  memory,  Yakovlev 
leaned  on  his  Russian-birch  coffee  table  and  set  his  glasses 
down.  "But,  uh,  he  trusted  them.  Because  they  behaved 
themselves,  they  agreed  with  him  on  all  points.  They  sucked 
up  to  him."  As  a  result,  he  added,  Gorbachev  believed  they 
were  the  very  best  assistants,  because  they  were  personally 
beholden  to  him.  The  second  reason  for  Gorbachev's  blind- 
ness, he  suggested,  was  the  great  pressure  he  was  under  from 
the  military  complex  and  from  the  apparatus  ol  both  the  state 
and  the  party. 

"I  don't  h'ive  any  feelings  of  pride  or  satisfaction  in  what 
has  happened,"  he  added,  although  the  sniff  that  preceded 
his  smile  belied  his  words,  "but  I  was  right.  It  happened  in 
three  days!"  And  he  chuckled  with  unabashed  delight. 

"It  is  not  easy  for  him  now,"  he  intoned,  balelully  Rus- 
sian. This  sixty-eight-year-old  man  sounds  slow,  ponderous. 
heavy  with  experience  so  intertwined  with  self-protection 
and  treachery,  smears  and  self-doubts,  that  he  seems,  like 
Gorbachev,  still  to  be  in  shock  and  living  in  the  recent  past, 
trying  to  sort  it  all  out.  Following  the  aborted  coup.  Gorbfl 
chev  had  turned  handsprings  to  coax  this  darling  o\  the 
'democrats"  to  come  back  to  work  for  him.  Allei  spin  in  1 1  v 
him  twice.  Yakovlev  finally  agreed  to  return,  bul  in  onl\  the 


onster— Gorbachev  fell  in  love  with  his  own  image." 


most  tentative  of  roles,  something  called — he  could  hardly 
remember  the  title — the  president's  state  adviser  for  special 
projects. 

Gorbachev's  cruel  position  now  "is  the  reason  why  I 
agreed  to  come  back,  only  this  reason."  With  a  sudden 
outburst  of  emotion,  slapping  the  arm  of  his  chair  for  em- 
phasis, Yakovlev  added,  "Because  I  did  not  like,  I  don't 
like,  probably  I  will  not  like,  this  kind  of  work."  And  he 
swept  his  arm  around  this  relic  of  a  Kremlin  office,  with 
its  heavy  wooden  shutters  and  fringed  silk  Venetian  cur- 
tains and  standardized  appointments  and  utter  lifelessness. 

"Do  you  still  love  this  man?"  I  asked  Yakovlev,  pointing 
to  the  regal  picture  of  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  on  the  wall.  He 
hesitated.  The  animation  drained  from  his  face,  and  he 
seemed  to  push  the  words  out  of  his  throat. 

"Hike  him." 

orbachev  himself  was  mysteriously  unavailable  in 
mid-September.  No  new  government  had  yet  been 
formed.  With  all  governing  structures  shattered, 
the  people  didn't  know  what  country  they  be- 
longed to,  who  would  pay  them,  who  owned  what, 
or  what  their  republic,  their  city,  or  their  street 
would  be  called  tomorrow.  It  was  a  massive  soci- 
etal identity  crisis. 
While  the  republics  fought  over  what  kind  of  new  treaty 
might  bind  them  into  what  kind  of  "common  economic 
space,"  the  state  bank  was  burning  up  its  presses  printing 
money  around  the  clock.  And  while  inflation  blazed,  the 
country's  budget-deficit  figure  was  casually  adjusted  up- 
ward by  100  billion  rubles.  In  the  mids^t  of  the  chaos,  one 
Muscovite  quipped,  "We  need  to  lock  up  our  leaders  in  a 
'common  psychiatric  space.'  " 

Gorbachev  merely  shrugged  and  stated  that  he  was  respon- 
sible now  only  for  paying  the  army  and  the  research  insti- 
tutes, and  he  didn't  know  if  he  could  even  meet  their 
payrolls.  He  articulated  no  new  policies,  but  insisted  the 
union  state  must  be  preserved.  Meanwhile,  Boris  Yeltsin,  so 
recently  the  conquering  hero  for  democracy,  was  being  at- 
tacked by  .his  own  deputies  for  squandering  the  opportuni- 
ty to  impose  unpopular  measures  to  stanch  the  economic 
hemorrhaging.  As  his  legislature  awaited  his  first  major 
policy  speech,  Yeltsin  simply  called  in  sick. 

In  fact,  as  October  began,  there  was  no  one  home  minding 
the  store.  Both  leaders  of  record  were  busy  cashing  in,  using 
capitalism  for  their  own  purposes  but  not  bringing  it  to  their 
people. 

Gorbachev  had  already  slipped  away  to  update  his  chroni- 
cle with  the  events  of  the  aborted  coup  for  the  Western  pub- 
lisher HarperCollins.  Even  on  the  first  day  of  the  attempted 
coup,  when  their  fate  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  Raisa  had 
led  her  husband  and  his  assistant-cum-ghostwriter  to  a  gaze- 
bo and  found  some  notebook  paper  and  a  stub  of  pencil. 


instructing  them,  "Time  to  work."  Mrs.  Gorbachev  subse- 
quently contacted  HarperCollins  owner  Rupert  Murdoch,  with 
whom  she  had  negotiated  personally  last  spring  on  the  price  of 
her  own  book.  (She  had  demanded  an  advance  four  times 
greater  than  her  husband's — $2  million — and  landed  it.) 

Yeltsin,  inevitably,  had  to  compete.  He  dropped  out  in 
mid-September  for  two  weeks  to  rush  his  own  book  on  the 
putsch  into  print  for  another  Western  press.  While  he  was 
away,  his  prime  minister  and  two  deputy  prime  ministers 
quit,  leaving  the  skeleton  executive  authority  even  weaker  and 
more  fractured.  The  bizarre  behavior  of  the  leadership  was 
only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  virtually  incomprehensible  events. 
For  more  than  a  year,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  had  been  lurching 
from  one  extreme  of  the  political  spectrum  to  the  other. 

ou  Americans  and  the  Europeans  created  this  mon- 
ster— Gorbachev  fell  in  love  with  his  own  image"  is 
the  view  of  Nikolai  Shishlin,  an  old  hand  at  the 
Central  Committee  international  department.  "He 
wasn't  always  that  way,"  Shishlin  adds.  Dmitry  Go- 
lovanov,  a  university  classmate  and  old  friend  of 
Gorbachev's,  agrees  about  the  Soviet  leader's 
growing  narcissism.  "If  that  putsch  hadn't  hap- 
pened, it's  likely  that  [from  Gorbachev]  we  would  have 
received  a  new  cult  of  personality." 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  known  the  world  over  as  a  master  of 
improvisation.  Time  and  again  he  has  appeared  to  be  lashed 
to  the  tracks  before  a  speeding  train,  only  to  spring  up  with  a 
new  face,  as  if  reborn  into  another  political  life.  But  the  same 
breathtaking  dexterity  that  won  him  ovations  abroad  was 
seen  at  home  as  an  addiction  to  maneuvering,  marked  by 
indecisiveness  and  half-measures,  which  would  ultimately 
prove  lethal. 

"I  think  that  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  he  is  the 
cleverest  manipulator  of  events,"  says  Aleksandr  Pum- 
piansky,  the  editor  in  chief  of  a  prestigious  political-affairs 
magazine,  New  Times.  "He  was  playing  many  cards,  and 
each  time  he  was  winning,  really  winning,"  both  in  political 
maneuvers  and  in  real  achievements.  "He  grew  accustomed 
to  the  idea  that  he  was  the  genius  leader  of  them  all." 

Hubris  can  take  a  leader  far  in  the  tace  of  obstacles  that 
would  boggle  the  mind  of  most  mortals.  Gorbachev's  dream 
was  to  be  revered  as  the  first  reformer  in  Russian  history  to 
make  a  revolution  without  allowing  blood  to  flow — "to 
atone  for  all  the  bloodsuckers  who  came  before  him,  from 
Lenin  up  through  his  mentor  Andropov,"  adds  Ales  Adamo- 
vich,  a  prominent  writer  who  knows  Gorbachev.  He  also 
committed  himself  to  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1987,  Gorbachev  described  his  mission  in  a  private  and 
prophetic  remark  to  Colin  Powell,  then  Ronald  Reagan's  na- 
tional-security adviser:  "I  intend  to  run  as  fast  as  I  can,  as  far  as 
I  can,  for  as  long  as  I  can,  and  then  someone  will  stop  me." 
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Gorbachev  became  more  and  more  self-pitying  and 


That  someone  turned  out  to  be  Boris  Nikolayevich  Yel- 
tsin. The  real  coup  was  not  the  tragicomic  bungling  of  the 
Gang  of  Eight  on  August  19-21,  but  the  rapid  transfer  of 
power  from  the  Center  to  the  Russian  government  that  fol- 
lowed. It  was  Yeltsin  who  set  in  motion  the  centrifugal 
forces  that  predominate  today  in  the  F.S.U.- — Former  Soviet 
Union. 

Yeltsin  and  Gorbachev  had  once  been  close.  Both  regional 
party  bosses,  they  bartered  goods  to  the  benefit  of  each. 
When  Gorbachev  came  to  power,  he  groomed  Yeltsin  for  the 
plum  position  of  Moscow  party  boss.  Much  later,  when  an 
adviser  confronted  Yeltsin  with  the  question  "Could  you 
have  begun  perestroika  like  Gorbachev  began  it?"  Yeltsin 
answered  "No."  Perestroika's  roots  were  intellectual,  they 
agreed. 

But  there  had  been  bad  blood  between  the  two  ever  since 
Gorbachev  forced  Yeltsin's  resignation  in  autumn  1987.  "I 
won't  let  you  back  into  politics,"  Gorbachev  swore,  and 
refused  to  shake  hands  with  Yeltsin  or  even  to  look  at  him 
thereafter.  That  same  year,  Gorbachev  treated  the  Siberian 
radical  in  the  manner  of  a  czar  dealing  with  a  cheeky  serf, 
calling  him  to  say,  "I  don't  think  your  role  in  politics  is 
legitimate.  Work  in  construction,  do  anything  you  want.  But 
you  will  never  be  a  politician." 

The  level  of  vilification  directed  at  Boris  Yeltsin  by  the 
party  and  press  over  the  next  few  years  was  equal  only  to  the 
Brezhnev-era  campaigns  against  Sakharov  and  Solzhenitsyn. 
Yeltsin  still  remembers  how,  when  he  and  his  wife,  Anasta- 
sia,  accepted  a  rare  invitation  to  a  party  of  the  nomenklatura, 
only  one  person  at  the  gathering — Nanuli  Shevardnadze, 
wife  of  Gorbachev's  nobly  born  foreign  minister — would 
speak  to  Mrs.  Yeltsin. 

The  rivalry  between  Yeltsin  and  Gorbachev  took  on  pro- 
portions of  monumental  pettiness,  until,  by  last  winter,  the 
fate  of  the  country  was  held  hostage  to  their  personal  power 
struggle. 

"Again  he's  doing  something  totally  stupid!"  Boris  Yel- 
tsin would  slam  down  the  telephone  in  his  soaring  two-story 
office  in  "the  White  House"  and  curse  the  president  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  rival  might  be  sitting  in  his  office  in  the 
Central  Committee  complex,  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
Communist  Party,  or  relaxing  in  one  of  his  four  country 
houses,  or  sunk  in  the  velour  seat  of  his  hand-built  limousine 
as  it  ran  the  red  lights  of  Moscow.  For  they  spoke  constantly, 
these  two,  after  midnight  and  in  the  early-morning  hours 
between  December  1990  and  April  1991,  when  conventional 
wisdom  had  it  they  were  completely  estranged.  Yet  so  strained 
were  their  top-secret  communications,  Yeltsin  had  to  close  his 
eyes,  physically  screw  up  his  face,  and  stiffen  his  body  simply 
to  be  civil  to  the  man  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  phone. 

"And  1  could  tell  that  on  the  other  side  there  was  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  torment,"  says  Soviet  journalist  and  Yeltsin 
ghostwriter  Valentin  Yumashev,  who  was  present  in  the  Rus- 
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sian  leader's  office  during  several  of  these  conversations. 
"The  two  men  couldn't  tolerate  each  other,  even  on  a  per- 
sonal level." 

As  Yeltsin's  power  and  credibility  grew,  from  January  to 
summer,  Yumashev  noticed  a  profound  change  in  the  tone  of 
their  conversations.  "Yeltsin  already  could  press  his  policies 
on  Gorbachev." 

On  June  12,  1991,  Boris  Yeltsin  became  the  first  leader  to 
be  popularly  elected  in  a  thousand  years  of  Russian  history. 
The  era  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  singular  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  empire  had  come  to  an  end.  Yeltsin  could  now  sprawl 
on  the  sofa  in  his  office  and  stare  up  at  the  vast  map  of 
Russia  on  his  wall,  congratulating  himself  on  controlling 
two-thirds  of  the  Soviet  landmass  and  most  of  its  valuable 
resources.  He  enjoyed  stiffing  the  union  president  on  Rus- 
sia's traditional  tax  contribution  to  the  Center.  His  voice 
began  to  take  on  a  rough,  aggressive  tone,  rising  as  he  con- 
fronted Gorbachev:  "Mikhail  Sergee eeyevich .  .  ." 

"They  say  it's  not  personal,  but  I've  observed  them  both, 
and  in  my  personal  opinion  it's  self-love,  almost  childish 
egoism,  in  two  adults,"  observes  Yuri  Karyakin,  the  Russian 
intellectual  who  worked  closely  with  Andrei  Sakharov.  After 
three  heart  attacks  last  year,  Karyakin  resigned  from  the 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join  Yeltsin  as  an  adviser.  "With  the  little  strength  I  had  left 
I  had  one  goal:  to  bring  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  together. 
Two  people,  a  year  ago,  could  have  made  everything  hap- 
pen. The  forcefulness  of  one — I  mean  Yeltsin — and  the  flex- 
ibility and  civilized  nature  of  the  other — Gorbachev — could 
have  been  so  very  powerful  together.  But  they  were  like  two 
aircraft  on  a  collision  course,  and  they  both  knew  it."  After 
all,  they  are  politicians,  Karyakin  says.  And  men,  I  add. 
"Yes.  There  is  competition.  And  that's  our  tragedy,  that 
they  weren't  able  to  rise  above  what  they  are." 

By  the  time  the  putschists  thrust  their  emergency  mea- 
sures upon  Gorbachev,  they  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  might  find  favor  with  the  shaken  leader. 
They  had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  force 
him,  psychologically  and  politically,  into  a  corner, 
where  he  and  Raisa  stood  alone.  Utterly  alone. 
Tortured  by  criticism  for  his  domestic  failures, 
he  had  become  more  and  more  self-pitying  and 
paranoid,  until  he  turned  on  his  closest  friends. 

One  by  one,  Gorbachev  had  sacrificed  his  political  soul 
mates — Yeltsin,  Yakovlev,  Fduard  Shevardnadze,  Vadim 
Bakatin,  and  Nikolai  Ryzhkov.  He  didn't  think  he  needed 
them.  Brought  down  by  hard-liners  in  the  military,  K.G.B., 
and  Communist  Party,  politically  shattered,  they  often  sul 
fered  grave  illnesses.  Gorbachev  didn't  lift  a  linger  to  defend 
them.  In  his  mind,  it  was  they  who  had  betrayed  or  aban- 
doned him. 

Aleksandr  Pumpiansky,  the  editor,  has  a  harsh  explana 
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tion:  "As  a  democratic  czar,  as  a  czar  with  good  temper,  he 
would  like  to  be  loved  by  people,  he  likes  loud  applause  and 
kisses.  When  he  doesn't  get  that  applause,  someone  is  to 
blame — either  the  media  or  liberals  or  conspirators." 

Yakovlev  is  more  forgiving.  "I  am  sure  that  Gorbachev 
became  the  victim  of  very  cruel  disinformation,"  he  told  me, 
clearly  torn  between  love  and  hate  for  his  old  soul  mate. 
"Every  day  he  was  given  reports  about  secret  plots  of  demo- 
crats to  grab  power. ' ' 

Unprepared  by  his  Bolshevik  upbringing  as  a  party  boss 
for  the  concept  of  loyal  criticism,  Gorbachev  became  con- 
vinced over  the  past  two  years  that  he  was  being  "vilified" 
by  the  liberals  and  persecuted  by  "adventurists." 

Writer  Ales  Adamovich  describes  how  easily  Gorbachev's 
reactionary  advisers  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  his  politi- 
cal paranoia.  On  the  eve  of  the  First  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies,  in  May  1989,  Adamovich  and  a  group  of  liberal 
intellectuals  got  together  to  show  off  their  brand-new  depu- 
ty's pins  and  to  talk  about  this  new  game — politics — at 
which  they  were  all  rank  amateurs.  Gavril  Popov  and  Anato- 
ly  Sobchak  were  among  them,  along  with  Yeltsin  and  Yuri 
Chernichenko,  a  commentator  on  agriculture  for  Central 
Television. 

Anatoly  Lukyanov,  a  comrade  from  Gorbachev's  student 
days  who  would  later  become  known  as  "the  ninth  man"  in 
the  coup,  asked  to  join  the  gathering.  "We  had  a  half-serious 
conversation  about  how  bad  our  ministers  were,"  says  Ada- 
movich. 

"Can't  Yuri  Chernichenko  become  a  minister  of  agri- 
culture?" Adamovich  teased.  "And  why  don't  we  make 
Popov  a  prime  minister?  And  while  we're  at  it,  let's  make 
Yakovlev  a  minister  of  ecology." 

The  next  day,  Gorbachev  called  together  all  the  Russian 
deputies.  And  when  they  dared  to  criticize  his  apparat,  Ada- 
movich remembers,  he  lashed  out  at  them.  "Don't  you  think 
I  know  that  not  only  have  you  already  created  an  under- 
ground government,  you  have  also  divided  the  posts  among 
yourselves!" 

The  deputies  realized  that  Lukyanov  had  twisted  their  joke 
to  make  Gorbachev  take  it  as  a  serious  threat.  That  was  their 
first  clue  that  Lukyanov  was  a  major  intriguer,  who  found  a 
ready  ear  in  a  somewhat  paranoid  and  quite  gullible  Gorbachev. 

any  of  Gorbachev's  friends  from  the  halcyon 
days  at  Moscow  State  University  were  also  kept 
at  arm's  length  by  the  men  surrounding  Mikhail 
Sergeyevich. 

In  June  1990,  Gorbachev  surprised  them  by 
attending  their  class  reunion  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  and  he  seemed  hungry  for  their  love  and 
support.  "I'm  so  pleased,"  he  mumbled  thickly, 
touching  each  of  them,  "I'm  almost  in  tears.  I  embrace  you 
all."  He  told  his  old  friend  Dmitry  Golovanov,  a  media 


professional,  "I  need  you  a  lot."  And  he  told  both  Golo- 
vanov and  another  close  classmate,  Vladimir  Lieberman, 
"Raisa  needs  help." 

"What  does  that  mean,  what  kind  of  help?"  Golovanov 
asked. 

"Help  to  make  a  good  image  of  her,"  said  the  concerned 
husband. 

"Of  course  we  are  ready,"  agreed  Golovanov.  But  he 
knew  nothing  would  come  of  it  when  he  saw  two  treacherous 
faces  in  Gorbachev's  entourage. 

The  first  was  Lukyanov,  "whom  Gorbachev  believed  end- 
lessly," and  who  was  now  in  a  key  power  position  in  Gor- 
bachev's parliament.  Lukyanov  would  pretend  to  be  a 
democratic  cohort  when  it  served  his  purpose,  as  Yakovlev 
told  The  Washington  Post,  and  then  speak  as  a  superhawk 
during  Politburo  sessions.  "You  know,  Mikhail  Sergeye- 
vich, [the  democrats]  are  aiming  at  you.  .  .to  overthrow 
you,"  Lukyanov  would  say.  "Suppress  them  totally,  mer- 
cilessly." 

"The  second  figure,  the  most  terrible  one,"  Golovanov 
remembers,  "was  Boldin." 

Valery  Boldin  began  his  career  by  answering  the  phone 
and  taking  messages  at  the  Central  Committee.  Loyal  and 
talentless  enough  to  be  trusted  by  the  party  as  a  journalist,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Central  Committee's  Academy  of  Social  Sci- 
ences to  be  made  a  "specialist"  in  agriculture.  Boldin  then 
wormed  his  way  into  Gorbachev's  affections  by  traveling  to 
Stavropol  and  writing  a  splashy  paean  of  praise  to  the  great 
forward-looking  socialist  experiments  being  carried  out  in 
the  region  where  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  happened  to  be  first 
secretary.  Soon  after,  Gorbachev  was  summoned  to  Moscow 
by  Brezhnev  to  become  the  Communist  Party  secretary  of 
agriculture.  In  1981,  he  picked  Boldin  as  his  chief  aide, 
and  when  he  ascended  to  the  post  of  general  secretary, 
Boldin  became  a  member  of  his  inner  circle.  Convincingly 
sycophantic,  according  to  one  of  the  president's  men,  Bol- 
din "had  Gorbachev  in  a  stranglehold." 

As  chief  of  staff,  Boldin  controlled  the  president's  sched- 
ule and  discouraged  unwanted  callers.  He  told  Gorbachev 
that  his  old  university  pals  didn't  respec*  him,  that  they  had 
the  nerve  to  consider  themselves  peers,  that  they  wanted  only 
to  criticize  him.  Golovanov,  a  jaunty  and  cultivated  man 
from  an  old  Moscow  family,  was  the  deputy  director  of  the 
nightly  TV  news  show  Vremya  when  Gorbachev  came  to 
power,  but  was  subsequently  "exiled"  to  work  in  Bulgar- 
ia. He  remembered  how  Mikhail  Sergeyevich  had  intro- 
duced him  to  Boldin,  urging  Boldin  that  if  his  old  pal 
telephoned,  "don't  even  ask  him  what  he  wants,  just  con- 
nect him  to  me."  But,  Golovanov  says,  with  evident  pain, 
"after  that  I  never  talked  to  Gorby  again.  And  I  don't  want 
to  call  Gorby  now." 

Raisa  trusted  Boldin  completely.  "We  have  been  so  close 
for  fifteen  years.   He  was  like  (Continued  on  page  278) 
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pera  has  gotten  too  big 
for  its  britches,"  complains  June  An- 
derson, a  soprano  who  takes  the  respon- 
sibilities of  her  diva-hood  seriously. 
She's  good  enough  to  get  away  with  re- 
marks like  that;  in  an  era  short  on  grand 
and  glorious  operatic  voices,  hers  is 
pure  gold,  showering  audiences  with 
cascades  of  glittering  coloratura,  the 
product  of  a  diamond-hard  technique, 
a  razor-sharp  intelligence,  and  dim- 
ples of  iron. 

The  thirty-eight-year-old,  Boston- 
bred  Anderson  is  a  fighter  and  a  winner. 
After  majoring  in  French  at  Yale  and 
being  the  youngest-ever  finalist  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Auditions, 
she  launched  her  career  with  a  contract 
at  the  New  York  City  Opera.  It  proved  a 
slow,  difficult  start,  marked  by  keen  ri- 
valry with  other  fledgling  stars  such  as 
Carol  Vaness,  and  in  1982  Anderson 
sped  things  up  by  moving  to  Europe. 
Soon  she  was  leading  the  fast  track,  as 
the  public  in  Italy,  France,  and  Britain 
acclaimed  her  virtuoso  interpretations  of 
the  title  characters  of  Rossini's  Semira- 
mide,  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,  and  Verdi's  La  Traviata.  In 
1989  she  made  a  triumphant  debut  at 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
Verdi's  Rigoletto,  and  since  then  the 
city  can't  get  enough  of  her.  On  De- 
cember 12  she  will  give  her  first  solo 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall,  before  a  1992 
schedule  takes  her  back  to  reconquer 
operatic  bastions  in  Venice,  London, 
and  Milan. 

Anderson  has  no  illusions  about  the 
business  she's  in,  and  plays  it  cannily — 
impatient  with  compromise,  scornful  of 
incompetence.  Nor  is  she  afraid  to  call 
the  shots: '  'The  theaters  know  that  I  need 
certain  conditions  under  which  I  can  per- 
form," she  says.  "They  all  think  I'm 
difficult,  but  if  they  want  me  to  sing,  it's 
their  choice."  And  they  do  want  her  to 
sing,  they  do.  — rupert  Christiansen 
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SEAMS 

Seamus  Heaney  is  the  most 
beloved  poet  of  his  generation  in  England 

and  in  his  native  Ireland. 

But  ever  since  Robert  Lowell  dubbed  him 

"the  best  Irish  poet  since  Yeat%  " 

he's  also  had  to  cope  with  being  the  most  famous. 

CRAIG  MINE  reports, 

on  the  U.S.  publication  of  Heaney 's 

latest  collection,  Seeing  Things 
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oetry  doesn't  often  make  the  best-seller  lists,  but  in  1987 
Seamus  Heaney's  last  volume,  The  Haw  Lantern,  appeared 
on  the  London  Sunday  Times' s  list  of  general  and  miscella- 
neous books,  overtaking  Guinness  British  Hit  Singles  and  the 
Reader's  Digest  New  Do-lt-Y our  self Manual.  His  next  book, 
Seeing  Things,  out  in  America  this  month  from  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux,  will  probably  do  even  better,  mainly  be- 
cause Seamus  Heaney  is  very  good  at  just  that — seeing 
things  and  describing  things.  So  good  that,  in  his  poetry,  the 
actual  comes  to  seem  marvelous.  You  quote  Heaney  because 
he  can  quote  life:  "fungus  plump  as  a  leather  saddle";  "A 
rowan  like  a  lipsticked  girl";  deer  "Like  connoisseurs,  in- 
quisitive of  air." 

He  is  also  adept  at  describing  sounds,  even  such  ordinary 
sounds  as  "the  pump's  whooping  cough"  or  the  precise 
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sound  of  a  kicked  football:  "It  went  rattling  /  hard  and  fast  / 
,  daisies  and  benweeds,  /  it  thumped  //  but  it  sang  too,  /  a 
kind  -it  dry,  ringing  /  foreclosure  of  sound."  As  the  newly 
elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  Heaney  evoked  a  line 
ol  Keith  Douglas's  poem  "The  Marvel"  in  one  lapidary 
phrase:  "big  acoustic  sheds  to  hold  the  shape  of  their  own 
vowels."  One  last  example.  When  you  telephone  him  at  his 
Dublin  home,  so  persecuted  by  popularity  is  he,  so  belea- 
guered by  requests  ranging  from  the  polite  to  the  political, 
that  instinctively  his  voice  becomes  wary.  He  withholds  it — 
and  his  name — when  he  picks  up  the  receiver.  The  air  of 
noncommittal  disperses  once  he  knows  a  friend  is  on  the 
line.  This  government  of  the  tongue  is  another  sound  he  can 
describe — "protective  camouflage,  erecting  screens  around 
the  voice."  Being  in  demand  also  means  that  there  are  de- 
mands on  you.  In  England  and  Ireland,  he  is  not  only  a  best- 
selling  poet  but  a  beloved  poet.  In  America,  the  signs  are  that 
the  process  is  beginning  to  repeat  itself. 

The  novelist  Ian  McEwan  remembers  attending  Seamus 
Heaney's  farewell  reading  at  Berkeley,  where  he  was  a  visit- 
ing professor  in  1976.  "It  was  a  very  emotional  occasion. 
The  students  were  visibly  upset,  some  of  them  in  tears." 
Testimonials  like  this  are  common.  "Absolutely  wonderful  as 
a  person  and  as  a  poet,"  says  Lady  Caroline  Blackwood, 
novelist,  member  of  the  Guinness  clan,  and  widow  of  the 
celebrated  American  poet  Robert  Lowell. 

Heaney's  play  The  Cure  at  Troy  opened  last  October  in 
Derry,  in  Northern  Ireland,  to  ecstatic  notices  from  the  Lon- 
don critics,  who,  rightly  in  my  view,  saw  it  as  an  acute 
analysis  of  Ireland's  psychic  problems  and  a  brilliant  solution 
to  the  use  of  verse  in  the  theater — in  which  the  exalted  lan- 
guage of  a  line  such  as  "The  beat  of  the  waves  and  the  beat 
of  my  raw  wound"  is  grounded  by  Irish  idiom  and  terse, 
ordinary  speech  such  as  "What  blather's  this?"  The  play 
toured  Ireland,  playing  to  disappointing  audiences  and  col- 
lecting less  laudatory  notices  from  the  Irish  critics.  The  Irish 
Sunday  Tribune's  headline  read,  HEANEY  DEBUT  AN  ILL- 
JUDGED  choice,  and  the  writer  found  the  play's  tone  "la- 
mentably general  and  pedantic."  The  play  was  received 
favorably  in  London  in  June.  But  how  does  one  account  for 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Irish  and  English  notices? 

The  answer  isn't  simple.  Jealousy — the  obvious  explana- 
tion— won't  quite  do  in  this  case.  Consider  the  bay  window 
of  Seamus  Heaney's  comfortable,  two-story,  semi-detached 
house,  which  looks  out  over  Dublin's  Sandymount  Strand, 
made  famous  in  Joyce's  Ulysses.  In  a  kind  of  glass  test  tube 
there  is  preserved  a  stuffed  yellow  bittern,  crew-cut  like 
Samuel  Beckett.  Heaney  is,  like  the  yellow  bittern,  a  very 
rare  bird  indeed.  He  is  a  poet  whose  talent  is  undisputed  and 
whose  work  is  widely  read  and  loved  by  the  ordinary  reader. 
He  is  popular  and  excellent.  However,  to  understand  the 
bird,  you  have  to  consider  the  nests. 

Heaney  is  a  writer  who,  uniquely  in  my  experience, 
flinches  at  even  the  mention  of  the  Nobo  rize.  Short-listed 
for  the  last  three  years,  he  turned  aside  my  -tion  about  his 
chances  with  a  joke  about  his  close  frienu  ;rel  Walcott, 
who  was  also  short-listed:  "I  think  the  Caribbean  sho  Id  win 
it  first."  Heaney's  study,  the  nest  where  his  golden  egg  are 
produced    ;t  ai  the  top  of  the  house,  and  it  provides  Mime 


clues  to  this  attitude  of  wariness  in  the  face  of  success.  The 
desk  is  improvised — a  plank  across  two  cupboard-cum-lock- 
ers — and  the  books  are  arranged  in  tipsy  alphabetical  order, 
with  subsections  for  anthologies,  criticism,  studies  of 
Heaney,  foreign  poetry,  and  so  on.  A  new  filing  cabinet  is 
about  to  annex  the  chaos  in  what  Heaney  calls  "my  vast 
margarine-box  empire."  On  it  stands  a  porcelain  statue  of 
Shakespeare.  There  is  also  a  small  bust  of  Dante.  One  shelf 
holds  a  typical  array  of  writerly  fetishes — a  scroll  of  birch 
bark,  a  stuffed  mole  on  a  dusty  wooden  plinth  ("there  it  was 
/  small  and  cold  /  as  the  thick  of  a  chisel"),  a  papier-mache 
doll  made  by  one  of  his  children,  and  a  small  pair  of  cherry- 
colored  shoes.  The  shoes  and  the  battered  leather  satchel 
hanging  on  the  banister  are  the  significant  items  in  the  nest's 
deep  litter. 

They  are  his  school  satchel  and  his  first  pair  of  shoes.  And 
they  are  reminders  of  his  humble  origins,  of  the  family  nest, 
the  farm  at  Mossbawn  in  County  Derry,  where  Heaney  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  a  road 
accident  as  a  child  ("Wearing  a  poppy  bruise  on  his  left 
temple,  /  He  lay  in  the  four  foot  box  as  in  his  cot.  /  No  gaudy 
scars,  the  bumper  knocked  him  clear").  His  siblings  include 
two  schoolteachers,  one  in  Edmonton  in  Canada,  one  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Another  brother  runs  the  family  farm.  Yet 
another  is  a  laborer  whose  back  problems  have  forced  him 
into  driving  for  a  living.  Another  brother,  Charlie,  though 
not  academically  gifted,  has  "terrific  intelligence  and  a  con- 
trolled, justified  anger":  he  has  worked  as  a  sales  representa- 
tive selling  jewelry.  Naturally,  there  are  tensions,  as  in  any 
family,  but  Heaney  says  that  they  all  meet  still  "in  an  un- 
complicated fashion." 

In  fact,  he  ventures  to  assert  that  he  could  always  return  to 
this  milieu,  this  protective  nest  of  confident  siblings,  but 
immediately  the  realist  in  him  modifies  this  statement:  "It 
would  be  kind  of  impossible  as  well,  I  know."  David  Ham- 
mond, a  friend  of  Heaney's  since  1963  and  a  colleague  on 
the  board  of  the  Field  Day  Theatre  Company,  maintains  that 
Heaney's  great  gifts  can  be  explained  only  partially.  For 
him,  the  poet  has  "all-round  competence  and  good  health," 
"endless  stamina,"  "some  kind  of  lucky  thing  as  well,"  but 
in  the  end,  Hammond  sees  Heaney  as  "what  the  biologists 
call  a  'sport' — he  can't  be  accounted  for  by  his  antecedents, 
his  parents."  You  can  see  why,  given  his  background, 
Heaney  signed  his  first  poems  with  the  pseudonym  Incertus, 
and  why,  with  a  first-class  degree  in  English  from  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  he  chose  not  to  take  up  a  place  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  grounds  that  it  was  time  to  earn  a  living.  With 
this  "very  unusual"  first-class  degree,  Heaney  took  up  a 
teaching  post  at  St.  Thomas's — "a  kind  of  desolate,  second- 
ary intermediate  school,"  according  to  Hammond. 

A  job  at  St.  Joseph's  College  of  Education  followed,  and 
then,  from  1966  to  1972,  Heaney  was  a  lecturer  at  his  old 
university.  In  1966  his  first  book  of  poems,  Death  of  a  Natu- 
ralist, was  published  by  Faber,  the  publishers  of  T.  S.  Eliot, 
W.  H.  Auden,  Louis  MacNeice,  Robert  Lowell,  John  Berry- 
man,  and  Stephen  Spender.  The  book  won  the  Somerset 
Maugham  Award,  and  it  and  the  next  two  books.  Door  into 
the  Dark  (1969)  and  Wintering  Out  (1972),  found  powerful 
advocates  in  Christopher  Ricks,  then  a  professor  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  and  Karl  Miller,  then  editor  of  The  Listener.  The  nest 
in  Belfast  seemed  fashioned  and  permanent  until,  in  1972, 
Heaney  handed  in  his  notice  and  moved  to  the  republic.  It 
was  a  huge  risk — based  on  his  need  to  follow  his  poetic 
vocation  exclusively  for  a  time,  based  on  a  feeling  that  he 
had  an  extraordinary  new  subject,  and  based  (but  only  rough- 
ly) on  Ted  Hughes's  reckless  advice  to  become  an  eel  fisher- 
man and  thus  escape  the  academic  treadmill. 

Since  the  gamble  paid  off,  the  move  looks  less  risky  now 
than  it  did  then.  But  Heaney' s  rise  to  eminence  has  never 
been  as  easy  as  it  may  have  looked  to  outsiders,  who  have 
watched  the  steady  transition  of  the  young  man  described  by 
David  Hammond  as  "like  an  austere  Beatle  in  those  days" 
into  the  imposing  figure  of  the  Boylston  Professor  of  Rheto- 
ric and  Oratory  at  Harvard  and  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.  Heaney  has  put  on 
weight,  physically  and  mental- 
ly: the  "dear  soapstone  masks" 
of  his  dead  relatives,  commem- 
orated in  "Funeral  Rites,"  have 
been  inherited  over  the  years,  so 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
mischievous  description  of  his 
face  as  that  of  "a  pissed  Eski- 
mo." The  genial  eyes  are  hood- 
ed, the  spectacles  are  a  pair  of 
professorial  half-moons,  the 
eyebrows  very  black  in  contrast 
to  the  orderly  wilderness  of  his 
thinning,  gray,  fuse- wire  hair. 
The  nose  is  powerful — a  small 
limb  out  on  a  limb — and  the 
long  upper  lip  terminates  in  a 
thin,  strong  mouth  like  the  sil- 
houette of  a  cruising  albatross. 
In  1972,  however,  Heaney  was 
"an  inner  emigre,  grown  long- 
haired," taking  a  chance  with 
his  career,  living  frugally  in  a 
rented  cottage  at  Glanmore  in 

County  Wicklow.  The  bay  tree  outside  the  cottage  may  have 
sparkled  hopefully  and  symbolically,  but  the  living  quarters 
were  cramped  for  his  wife,  Marie,  and  their  three  children, 
Michael,  Christopher,  and  Catherine  Ann.  Even  now  that 
Heaney  has  bought  the  cottage  and  made  improvements,  one 
is  still  struck  by  the  austerity  of  this  whitewashed  nest  and  its 
monkish  chill  of  dedication. 

It  was  here  that  Robert  Lowell  came  with  Caroline  Black- 
wood, his  new  wife,  and  remarked  that  Heaney  saw  "a  lot  of 
his  children."  The  conversation  was  "almost  totally  about 
poetry,"  and  the  Heaneys  seemed  "ideally  happy,"  Lady 
Caroline  Blackwood  recalls.  Yet  there  must  have  been  un- 
ease, because  if  Heaney  had  powerful  advocates,  he  also  had 
influential  detractors,  who  were,  at  that  stage,  unpersuaded 
by  his  talent.  The  reviewing  history  of  Heaney's  first  three 
collections  can  only  be  described  as  extraordinary.  Peter 
Marsh  (a  pseudonym  for  Ian  Hamilton,  a  fellow  poet  and 
later  the  biographer  of  Lowell  and  J.  D.  Salinger)  wrote  in 
The  Observer  that,  while  Heaney's  debut  collection  gave  off 


In  Belfast, 

we  read  to  a 

huge  audience  of 

what  are 


known 


"Heaney-boppers. 


"a  general  air  of  competence,"  it  was  also  "a  strangely 
featureless  first  collection,"  in  which  the  "literary  man" 
was  too  easily  located  interposing  his  art  between  the  reader 
and  life.  Al  Alvarez,  reviewing  the  second  collection,  was 
unconvinced  by  "the  exclusive  Faber  laurels"  and  said  so 
fairly  damningly,  with  reference  to  Ezra  Pound's  dictum  that 
poetry  should  be  at  least  as  well  written  as  prose:  "Heaney's 
is  that  and  not  much  else:  a  flat-bottomed  style,  good  only 
for  shallow  waters  and  calm  days." 

The  next  book,  Wintering  Out,  was  the  subject  of  a  puz- 
zlingly  ambivalent  notice  by  Clive  James,  who  assured  Ob- 
server readers  that  "soon  people  are  going  to  start  comparing 
him  with  Yeats."  At  the  same  time,  James  noted  that  the 
poetry  "is  really  about  the  permanent  savagery  of  nature, 
rather  than  the  evanescent  savagery  of  man — and  really  he  is 

not  all  that  good  on  men  and 
their  works.  The  human  dimen- 
sion tends  to  be  missing."  The 
last  reservation  was  commonly 
bruited  because  it  was  easily 
borrowed  from  the  arsenal  of 
standard  criticisms  aimed  at  Ted 
Hughes.  What  changed  this 
mixed  reception? 

The  short  answer  is  North, 
Heaney's  fourth  book.  But  even 
that  is  too  simple.  Bear  in  mind, 
for  instance,  that  Heaney's 
American    publisher,    Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux,  turned  down 
North,  as  it  had  turned  down  the 
first  three  books — -by  polite,  la- 
conic, and  firm  telex.  Bear  in 
•)•)      mind,  too,  that  North  was  never 
even  reviewed  in  The  Sunday 
Times  and  that  Roy  Fuller,  in 
The  Observer,  reviewed  it  third 
after  books  by  Molly  Holden 
and  F.  T.  Prince,  only  to  pro- 
nounce  that   the   collection 
"merely  marks  time — perhaps  loses  ground."  In  effect,  the 
book  was  a  flop  in  the  two  most  important  English  newspa- 
pers, though  favorable  reviews  appeared  elsewhere,  in  The 
Guardian  and  The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Just  before  Christmas  of  1975,  though,  everything 
changed  fundamentally.  In  the  "Books  of  the  Year"  feature 
in  The  Observer,  Heaney's  North  was  singled  out  for  praise 
by  many  contributors,  but  it  was  Lowell's  verdict  which  was 
crucial.  At  that  time,  Lowell's  poetry  could  command  a  re- 
view on  the  front  page  of  the  arts  section  in  a  national  Sun- 
day newspaper — a  thing  inconceivable  now,  even  for  Sea- 
mus  Heaney — and  he  was  easily  the  most  charismatic  and 
influential  living  poet.  North,  he  declared,  "was  a  new  kind 
of  political  poetry  written  by  the  best  Irish  poet  since 
Yeats."  Unless  you  are  an  Irishman,  you  will  scarcely  un- 
derstand the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  praise,  because  you 
will  not  comprehend  the  peculiar  and  central  status  of  Yeats 
in  Irish  culture.  It  is  a  little  like  comparing  an  English  poet  to 
Shakespeare.  Whatever  Heaney's  (Continued  on  page  266) 
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hat's  the  thing  about 
Dame  Edna  Everage.  Mega-star  though  she 
is,  she  fits  right  in  wherever  she  goes — even 
L.A.'s  raunchy  Muscle  Beach.  But  then, 
Dame  Edna  has  always  had  to  be  adapt- 
able, hasn't  she,  possums?  After  all,  she  lives 
inside  the  fifty-seven-year-old  body  of  Barry 
Humphries,  a  suave,  frequently  married  Aus- 
tralian comedian  who,  according  to  Dame 
Edna,  is  "very  far  from  a  normal  human  be- 
ing." Since  her  first  appearance,  in  1955,  this 
Mary  Poppins  of  malice  has  become  one  of 
the  most  adored  figures  in  the  British  enter- 
tainment world,  a  superstar  whose  art  form 
is  itself  a  trenchant  analysis  of  superstar- 
dom — sort  of  like  Madonna,  only  with 
mauve  hair.  But  can  she  conquer  America? 
Who  could  doubt  it?  Her  autobiography,  My 
Gorgeous  Life,  is  being  published  here  in 
1992.  And  this  season  brings  her  NBC-TV 
special,  Dame  Edna's  Hollywood,  in  which 
Herself  allows  us  little  people  into  the  opu- 
lence of  her  new,  "deceptively  spacious" 
Beverly  Hills  manse  for,  of  all  things,  a  talk 
show — an  American  version  of  the  Dame 
Edna  chat  series  that  in  1987  attracted  near- 
ly half  the  TV  viewers  in  Britain.  "I'm  the  only 
talk-show  host  who  hasn't  had  radical  rhino- 
labial  corrective  therapy,"  she  informs  me 
in  he;  familiar  buzz-saw  purr.  "I  fee!  sorry 
for  little  Barbara  Walters.  When  /  smile,  ! 
don't  cc  he."         —STEPHEN  SCHIFP 
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A    LIGHT 
CHAMPAGNE 


A    BRILLIANT 
WHITE. 


A   DEEP   RICH 
COGNAC. 

AND   THE 

EVENING   HAS 

ONLY 

JUST    BEGUN. 

Three  billion  years  ago  nature 
began  to  create  some  remarkable 
diamonds.  Diamonds  with  outstanding 
brilliance,  fire,  and  most  remarkable 
of  all,  colors.  From  light  champagne 
to   deep   rich   cognac. 

These  gems  have  only  recently 
been  found  deep  beneath  the  remote 
Australian  outback.  Their  unique 
qualities  have  earned  them  their  own 
name.    Champagne    Diamonds. 

You  will  be 
inspired  by  these 
qualities  just  like 
the  world's  leading 
jewelry  designers  nova  stylings  design 
who  have  created  exciting  new  pieces 
that  contrast  subtle  champagne  with 
deep  rich  cognacs  and  brilliant  whites. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
you  can  discover  the  excitement  of 
Champagne  Diamonds  at  this  fine 
jewelry    store. 

Champagne 

DIAMONDS™ 


V 

■   ou  are  staring  at  a 

long  list  of  family 

members  and  friends 

for  whom  you  must 

buy   holiday   gifts. 

You  are  racking  your 
brains  for  the  perfect  presents, 
panicking  slightly  as  each 
shopping  day  slips  by  and  the 
calendar  ticks  on  toward  De- 
cember. Take  a  deep  breath 
and  a  long  sip  of  claret.  You've 
come  to  the  right  place. 

There  is  a  blizzard  of  fine 
gifts  available  for  those  who 
have  a  fondness,   or  weak- 
ness,  for  wine.   To  begin 
with,  the  1991  crop  of  wine 
books  is  surely  the  vintage  of 
the  last  decade,  led  by  Mi- 
chael Broadbent's  The  New 
Great  Vintage  Wine  Book  (Knopf,  $40). 
Broadbent,  the  head  of  Christie's  Wine 
Department,   is  the  consummate   wine 
taster,  boasting  a  world-class  palate  that 
may  well  have  savored  more  rare  wines 
than  any  other  living  being.  His  1980 
edition  was  my  perennial  first  choice  as 
a  gift  for  oenophiles.   The    1991   ver- 
sion— which  is  90  percent  new — pro- 
vides critiques  and  personal  tasting  notes 
on  vintages  from  1799  to  1990.  No  one 
who  enjoys  older  wines  should  be  with- 
out this  indispensable  handbook. 

There  is  also  a  fully  revised  edition  of 
an  equally  authoritative  work  for  young- 
er wines — limited  to  Bordeaux  vintages 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  Robert  M.  Parker 
Jr. ,  the  famed  publisher  of  The  Wine  Ad- 
vocate, has  substantially  updated  his 
1985  work,  giving  us  Bordeaux  (Simon 
&  Schuster,  $40).  Parker  is  renowned 
for  single-handedly  revolutionizing  the 
market  by  offering  numerical  ratings  on 
a  100-point  scale.  Though  critics  quib- 
ble that  his  system  is  simplistic  or  im- 
possibly precise,  it  has  succeeded  in 
demystifying  what  can  seem  an  arcane 
subject  and  has  become  a  staple  of  retail- 
trade  advertising  (that's  where  the  num- 
bers in  wine  ads  and  catalogues  come 
from;  the  other  set  is  from  The  Wine 
Spectator  magazine,  which  adopted  his 
scale).  For  drinkers,  buyers,  or  givers  of 
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Tidings  of  good  cheers 
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VINTAGE  GIFS 
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any  Bordeaux  from  the  1961  vintage  on, 
Parker  II  is  a  sequel  worthy  of  its  original . 

A  carefully  selected  bottle  always 
makes  an  elegant  gift — and  a  case  of 
wine  is  cause  for  celebration.  Here  are 
some  superb  selections  I  discovered  too 
late  to  include  in  this  year's  column  tast- 
ings: The  1989  Naked  Mountain  Char- 
donnay  ($12.50),  one  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can Chardonnays  produced  outside  Cali- 
fornia (available  from  the  winery:  703- 
364-1609);  the  1988  El  Molino  Pinot 
Noir  ($25),  a  rich  and  powerful  offering 
from  an  up-and-coming  Napa  Valley 
winery  that  also  makes  a  lush,  Burgun- 
dian  1989  Napa  Chardonnay  (available 
from  the  winery:  707-963-3632).  Other 
excellent  ready-to-drink  values  include 
some  1983  Bordeaux:  Gruaud-Larose 
($35),  Talbot  ($28),  Ducru-Beaucaillou 
($37),  and  Cos  d'Estournel  ($43). 

At  the  end  of  a  merry  holiday  feast, 
there  is  nothing  like  leisurely  sipping  a 
chilled  Sauternes  or  Barsac,  with  their 
tangy  honey,  apricot,  and  orange  fla- 
vors. Consider  the  following  from  1988, 
one  of  the  top  vintages  in  years:  the  sim- 
ply staggering  Rieussec  ($44),  Suduiraut 
($34),  Latour-Blanche  ($25),  Guiraud 
($33),  Rabaud-Promis  ($30),  Climens 
($45),  and  Coutet  ($35).  Among  the 
1989s  you  might  purchase  as  futures 
now:    the   explosive,    peppery    Latour- 


Blanche  ($32),  Rieussec  ($45), 
Guiraud  ($35),  Climens  ($40), 
and  Coutet  ($30). 

If  you're  looking  for  a  little 
more  kick  in  your  glass,  treat 
your  friends  to  an  aged  tawny 
port — its  sweet,  nutty,  and 
golden  honey  flavors  are  guar- 
anteed knockouts.  I  especially 
like  those  of  Taylor  Fladgate  & 
Yeatman  and  Fonseca.  The  ap- 
proximate prices:  ten  years  old 
($17),  twenty  ($35),  thirty 
($70),  and  forty  ($90). 

For  one  of  the  most  mouth- 
pleasing  treats,  try  matching  a 
sweet  white  or  dry  red  wine 
with  the  creamy  saltiness  of 
fresh  Stilton  cheese.  The  first 
vegetarian  Stilton   I've  pre- 
ferred to  regular  Stilton  is 
made  by  Websters  Dairy,  Melton  Mow- 
bray,  Leicestershire,   England  (0664- 
812223),  which  airmails  to  the  U.S.  in 
about  three  weeks;  an  eighteen-pound 
Stilton  costs  around  $50,  plus  mailing 
charges.  (In  London  it's  available  at  Sel- 
fridges  and  Fortnum  &  Mason.) 

Perhaps  the  simplest  shopping  is  from 
mail-order  houses,  which  can  ship  exqui- 
site wine  accessories  by  U.P.S.  or  FedEx 
to  those  who  get  a  late  start:  the  Wine 
Spectator  Collection  (W.S.C.),  800-622- 
2062;  International  Wine  Accessories 
(I.W.A.),  800-527-4072;  The  Wine  En- 
thusiast (T.W.E.),  800-231-0100.  A  few 
appealing  notions:  Screwpull  corkscrews 
— the  best — in  red  plastic  (pocket  or  table 
model,  $19  from  I.W.A.);  pewter  bottle 
stoppers  with  hand-painted  tops  featuring 
quail,  ducks,  golfers,  skiers,  chefs,  grape 
clusters,  champagne  buckets,  and  even 
hot-air  balloons  ($18  each  from  T.  W.E. ); 
a  pewter  decanting  funnel  with  fine  mesh 
strainer  ($60  from  T.W.E.);  or  a  cham- 
pagne preserver  ($12  from  T.W.E.). 

The  jumbo  gift:  a  refrigerated  wine 
cabinet,  available  from  all' the  mail- 
order houses.  They  hold  from  twenty-four 
to  more  than  seven  hundred  bottles  and 
range  from  about  $360  to  more  than 
$3,000.  For  even  small  collections  of  old- 
er wines,  they  add  greatly  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freshness.  I  I 
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He  told  himself  he  was  behaving  like  a  schoolboy,  but  he     couldn't  stop  staring  at  her.    So  after  a  while  he  gave  up  trying. 
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La  Belle  Bette 


■'tinned  from  page  206)  gave  me  my 
vision  and  they  gave  me  my  career." 

She  pauses. 

Stares  down  her  anger. 

Then:  "I  sing  this  for  them." 

Softly,  the  orchestra  seated  behind  her 
on  the  stage  plays  the  first  few  chords  of 
the  Beatles'  ballad  "In  My  Life."  "There 
are  places  I  remember,"  she  sings,  chok- 
ing on  the  lyric,  but  she  wills  herself  on. 
Midler's  deeply  felt,  defoliated  version  of 
the  song — sung  during  her  character's 
shoddy  U.S.O.  attempt  in  Vietnam — is 
the  highlight  of  For  the  Boys.  There  are 
professional  as  well  as  personal  symme- 
tries with  Midler's  own  life  in  the  upcom- 
ing film,  but  its  very  title  takes  on  a  poetic 
poignancy  at  tonight's  event.  A  woman 
who  unabashedly  got  her  biggest  show- 
business  break  in  a  gay  New  York  bath- 
house performing  for  a  bunch  of  towel- 
clad  men  while  others  were  hidden  behind 
closed  doors  unwittingly  fucking  their 
lives  away  is  now,  twenty  years  later,  on- 
stage performing  a  pop  requiem  for  a 
whole  generation  of  her  fans.  As  she 
sings,  Midler — "this  giant  person  in  this 
little  body,"  as  her  husband  of  seven 
years,  Martin  von  Haselberg,  sums  her 
up — encompasses  the  grief  and  irony 
present  not  only  in  the  amphitheater  but, 
moreover,  in  this  town.  Hollywood  has 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  aids,  but  it  has 
also  been  tragically  silent  about  the  devas- 
tation in  its  ranks,  except  for  a  few  extrav- 
agant nights  like  this  one,  in  which  the 
community  can  come  together  in  the  com- 
fort that  it  has  always  found  in  glamorous 
production  values. 

A  similar  combustible  combination  of 
tenderness  and  tackiness  powered  "this 
Scud  missile  I  call  my  career,"  as  Midler 
has  already  joked.  In  her  early  divine 
crassness,  Midler  shared  with  her  audi- 
ences the  lighthearted  freedom  she  was 
discovering  in  herself  as  a  moxie-mouth- 
ing  soubrette.  Now  forty-five,  Midler, 
who  has  lost  close  to  fifty  of  her  friends  to 
AIDS,  is  heavier-hearted,  and  no  longer 
endows  her  fans  with  a  frivolous  sense  of 
hope,  but  instead  instills  in  them  a  survi- 
vor's hard-won  dignity.  Though  never 
embarrassed  by  the  gay  "family"  who 
lovingly  adopted  her,  Midler  has  increas- 
ingly sought  solace  in  the  bosom  of  her 
real  family,  her  forty-one-year-old  hus- 
band and  their  five  year-old  daughter,  So- 
phie Frederica  Alohilani  von  Haselberg. 
"I  really  have  decided  that  the  outside 
world  doesn't  have  a  lot  to  offer,"  she  has 
confided  in  me.  "You  have  to  make  your 


own  heaven  in  your  own  home.  How 
many  after-hours  bars  can  you  go  to?  How 
many  vodka  gimlets  can  you  drink?" 
Some  of  her  gay  fans,  who  have  always 
confused  Bette  Midler  with  the  Divine 
Miss  M,  resent  her  "middle-classness" 
now  that  she  has  reached  middle  age;  they 
have  desired,  even  demanded,  her  undi- 
vided attention  during  their  biological  hol- 
ocaust. But  Bette  Midler  has  always  been' 
a  divided  person. 

I  lunch  with  both  sides  of  the  diva  a 
week  before  the  benefit,  when  the  mid- 
dle-class wife  and  mother  greets  me  in  the 
star's  suite  of  offices  at  All  Girl  Produc- 
tions, located  on  the  Disney  lot.  Her  un- 
washed hair  reveals  roots  as  black  as 
Kunta  Kinte's,  and  her  sunglasses  conceal 
a  startling  lack  of  mascara.  The  first  thing 
I  notice  as  she  parks  her  Volvo  station 
wagon  and  shuffles  slump-shouldered  into 
the  office  is  the  nametag  attached  to  her 
black  cotton  top:  bette  von  haselberg. 

"Have  you  been  to  a  convention?"  I 
ask,  pointing  to  the  name,  written  careful- 
ly with  a  Magic  Marker. 

"Oh,  Jesus!"  she  says,  and  flops  down 
on  the  couch.  "It  was  parents'  day  at 
school.  You  know,  orientation  day,  or 
something.  Sophie  started  Pre-1,  as  they 
wish  us  to  call  it.  She's  already  found  her- 
self a  best  friend — Jennifer.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Jennifers  out  here,"  she  says,  roll- 
ing her  eyes  behind  her  sunglasses.  "Jes- 
sicas are  big,  too.  Oh,  God,  I'm  so 
tiiiiiiiiKd."  Usually  a  Lotte  Lenya  with  a 
little  Mae  West  thrown  in,  Midler  has  to- 
day taken  on  the  exaggerated  ennui  of  a 
hip-hop  Miriam  Hopkins.  "I've  been  a 
mother  all  morning,"  she  bitches  good- 
naturedly  in  a  perfectly  pitched  basso  pro- 
fundo  and  tears  the  nametag  from  her 
breast.  "I'm  starving.  You  want  some- 
thing to  eat?  Perhaps  we  should  try  the 
Rotunda  Restaurant  in  that  dwarf  thing," 
she  suggests,  meaning  the  new  Michael 
Graves  structure  across  the  parking  lot 
from  the  more  utilitarian  Animation 
Building,  where  her  office  is  located. 
Team  Disney,  as  the  Tuscan-style  palazzo 
has  been  labeled  by  the  company's  corpo- 
rate officers,  has  seven  statues  majestical- 
ly supporting  its  classical  Greek  pedi- 
ment, each  carefully  sculpted  in  the 
likeness  of  one  of  Disney's  Seven 
Dwarfs.  Midler  has,  until  today,  never  set 
foot  inside  the  place. 

"You  mean  you've  never  been  in  the 
house  that  Rette  built?"  I  ask,  referring  to 
the  almost  f>3()0  million  in  grosses  her 
films  (Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Ruthless  People,  Outrageous  Fortune, 
Big  Business,  Beaches,  Stella,  and  Scenes 


from  a  Mall)  have  made  for  the  company 
since  Michael  Eisner,  the  company's 
chairman  and  C.E.O.,  and  Jeffrey  Kat- 
zenberg,  the  chairman  of  Disney  Studios, 
rescued  her  floundering  film  career  by 
signing  her  to  an  exclusive  contract  back 
in  1984. 

"I  wouldn't  go  that  far,"  Midler  says 
as  Bonnie  Bruckheimer,  her  pal  and 
president  of  All  Girl,  joins  us  for  lunch. 
"Let's  just  say  I  made  my  contribu- 
tion." We  walk  through  the  colonnaded 
arcades  that  lead  to  the  gargantuan 
Dwarfs,  and  Midler  oohs  and  aahs  at 
Graves's  handiwork,  especially  the  ab- 
stract mural  that  sweeps  around  the  Ro- 
tunda's upper  reaches  above  the  room's 
elaborate  pillars.  "I'm  crazy  for  pillars, 
mad  about  them!"  she  confesses. 

And  is  Disney  still  crazy  about  Midler? 
For  the  Boys  is  the  first  of  her  films  in 
seven  years  that  is  not  being  released  by 
the  company.  In  addition,  close  to  eighty 
All  Girl  projects  have  been  turned  down 
by  Disney.  One  Midler  screenwriter,  who 
has  suffered  through  several  script  confer- 
ences with  high-level  production  execu- 
tives, was  startled  by  what  was  said 
behind  Midler's  back  once  she  had  left  the 
room.  "These  guys  would  sit  around  and 
comment  on  her  appearance,"  the  screen- 
writer remembers.  "And  how  nobody 
wants  to  see  her  in  a  romance.  That's  why 
they're  always  pairing  her  off  with  other 
women  in  those  'buddy'  pictures.  I'm 
sure  their  opinions  must  permeate  the 
hallways  and  seep  into  Bette's  own  atti- 
tude. In  my  experience  in  Hollywood, 
once  someone's  career  has  taken  a  nose- 
dive— like  Bette's  did  after  Jinxed — then 
that  star  is  forever  paranoid  about  losing  it 
all  again.  Disney,  of  course,  to  its  credit, 
believed  in  her  enough  to  rekindle  her 
stardom.  But  now  they  just  seem  to  take 
her  for  granted." 

Midler,  Bruckheimer,  and  I  place  our 
lunch  orders,  and  the  discussion  turns 
from  show  business  to  Sophie's  getting 
her  first  spanking  a  few  days  earlier,  be- 
cause  she  told  her  nanny  that  she  "de- 
spised" her.  Midler  is  distraught  that  she 
had  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  when 
her  daughter  refused  to  apologize,  where- 
as Mr.  von  Haselberg,  she  informs  me, 
was  impressed  by  this  display  of  his 
child's  increasing  vocabulary.  (German 
by  birth,  raised  in  Argentina  after  his  fam- 
ily fled  the  Nazis,  and  schooled  in  En- 
gland, von  Haselberg  speaks  only  German 
to  their  bilingual  child.)  Other  lunch  top- 
ics: Midler's  recent  visits  with  Gene  Kelly 
and  Billy  Wilder  in  order  to  soak  up  their 
film  knowledge,  her  newfound  love  oi 
gardening,  her  family's  recent  worldwide 
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'I  remembered,"  she  said  as  I 
unwrapped  the  pack  \ge.  Inside  was  a 
handsomely  shaped  case  made  of  fine 
Italian  leather.  I  immediately  noticed 
the  distinctive  white  star  on  the  case 
and,  in  that  instant,  I  knew  exactly 
what  I  would  find  inside. 


La  Belle  Bette 

garden  tour,  and  her  fascination  with  New 
Orleans,  her  favorite  American  city. 

Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  tanned  and  dressed 
in  a  tight  T-shirt  and  jeans,  stops  by  the 
table.  "I'm  on  an  airplane  to  Europe  this 
afternoon,"  he  says  to  explain  his  casual 
attire.  "Nine  countries  and  nine  cities  in 
eleven  days  and  eleven  nights."  Midler 
admits  that  it  is  her  first  time  in  the  build- 
ing, and  Katzenberg  is  incredulous. 
"How's  the  food?"  he  asks,  but  she  shrugs 
and  wants  to  talk  about  the  mural.  "Who 
did  it?" 

"Michael  Graves.  He  had  someone  else 
execute  it." 

"Well,  it's  better  than  that  Lichtenstein 
thing  over  in  that  other  place,"  she  says, 
smirking  at  her  reference  to  CAA's  head- 
quarters, designed  by  I.  M.  Pei. 

"You  mean  in  the  C.I. A.  building?" 
Katzenberg  jokes  as  he  leaves. 

"Why  isn't  For  the  Boys  a  Disney 
movie?"  I  ask  as  David  Hoberman,  the 
president  of  Disney's  Touchstone  divi- 
sion, follows  after  Katzenberg. 

"We  asked  them,"  Midler  says,  care- 
fully carving  up  her  roasted  vegetables. 
"We  brought  it  to  them.  It  was  one  of  the 
things  we  had  to  offer  them  when  we  first 
came,  and  it  was  not  their  kind  of  picture. 
They  didn't  want  to  spend  that  much  mon- 
ey, take  that  much  risk.  I've  always  un- 
derstood how  they  feel  about  their  prod- 
uct, so  it  really  didn't  bother  me.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  public  likes  it  or 
not,  but  they've  gotten  word  that  it's 
good.  Jeffrey  was  thrilled.  I  belong  to 
them  in  a  certain  sense.  If  this  is  a  hit,  it 
just  enhances  me  for  them." 

"This  film  is  not  Disney  fare,"  says 
Mark  Rydell,  the  director  of  For  the  Boys, 
who  also  directed  Midler  in  her  Oscar- 
nominated  debut  film  performance,  in  The 
Rose.  "This  is  a  substantial  movie,  and 
Disney  has  not  made  its  reputation  by 
having  the  vision  to  do  films  of  this  na- 
ture. Disney  is  a  very  successful  factory. 
. . .  Look,  I  wanted  to  reconfirm  Bette 's 
passport  as  an  artist.  I  felt  that  her  pass- 
port had  been  revoked,  or  at  least  sus- 
pended, as  a  serious  artist.  I  mean,  it's 
hard  to  argue  with  Disney,  because  Jeff 
Katzenberg  and  Mike  Eisner  wisely  made 
Bette  a  star  again  through  that  rather  flim- 
sy, brassy  aspect  of  her,  but  that  is  the 
most  minimal  part  of  her  talent." 

Katzenberg  has  a  slightly  different  in- 
terpretation of  the  events  leading  up  to 
Fox's  involvement  with  the  film.  "It 
frankly  preceded  our  getting  in  business 
together  with  Bette,"  he  tells  me.  "It  is 


something  that  she's  had  in  the  works  lit- 
erally for  over  seven  years,  which  was  be- 
fore our  partnership  began."  He  also 
wants  to  set  the  record  straight  concerning 
another  issue.  "One  of  the  things  that  up- 
sets me  about  the  things  that  are  written 
about  our  partnership  is  that  we  somehow 
made  a  star  out  of  Bette  Midler.  That's 
nonsense.  The  only  person  who  made  a 
star  out  of  Bette  Midler  is  Bette  Midler. 
Celebrity  is  an  ever  changing  commod- 
ity— it  ebbs  and  flows.  For  any  creative 
person,  talent  is  the  gift  that  never  ebbs  or 
flows.  And  the  talent  of  Bette  Midler  has 
been  there  for  years — before  we  got  into 
business  with  her,  through  our  time, 
through  her  work  away  from  us — and  will 
continue  with  whatever  she  aspires  to. 
I've  wanted  to  say  this  for  a  long  time, 
because  I've  gotten  tired  of  people  some- 
how or  other  accrediting  her  success  to  us. 
It's  just  incredibly  inappropriate,  and  un- 
fairly diminishes  her." 

Two  couples  saunter  into  the  Rotunda, 
and  Midler  watches  them  over  my  shoul- 
der. As  the  foursome  passes  our  table, 
however,  Midler  interrupts  our  conversa- 
tion. "Hey,  Mike!"  she  shouts,  as  if  the 
Rotunda  were  a  school  cafeteria. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Michael 
Eisner  looks  our  way  and  comes  over  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  woman  who  re- 
mains, even  after  the  limited  success  of 
her  last  three  films,  the  company's  reign- 
ing star.  "I  hear  For  the  Boys  is  fantas- 
tic," he  whispers  to  Midler.  "And  this  is 
from  people  who  might  not  want  it  to 
be — so  it  must  be  the  truth." 

"Yeah,  it's  good,"  Midler  says,  and 
actually  blushes. 

Eisner  motions  for  his  wife  and  friends 
to  come  over  to  the  table.  Midler  and  Jane 
Eisner  share  stories  about  their  respective 
children  until  the  other  couple  decides  to 
join  us.  It  is  Sid  Bass,  Disney's  biggest 
stockholder,  and  his  wife,  Mercedes. 
Mercedes,  who  has  been  squinting  at  the 
tiny  unkempt  woman  sitting  at  the  table, 
breaks  into  a  stunning  smile  when  she  re- 
alizes that  it  is  Bette  Midler  being  intro- 
duced to  her.  "When  are  you  going  to 
return  to  the  stage?"  she  asks  in  her  deep 
Persian  purr.  "You  must.  Simply  must." 

Midler  can't  help  herself.  She  mimics 
Mercedes's  deep  delivery:  "Yes.  I  must. 
Simply  r.'.ust." 

"I  an  i  us,"  Mercedes  insists.  "We 
isiiss  yo 

"Oh.  well,  we'll  sec,"  Midler  an- 
wers,  giggling  as  the  Eisners  and  Basses 
retreat.  Midler's  voice  loses  its  sarcastic- 
edge  and  is  suddenly  filled  vith  awe. 
"Mercedes  o  glamorous,  '!  she?  I 
certainly  s<  appeal  there.  Yes,  1  do." 


Gloria  Steinem  once  noted  that  Bette 
Midler  has  demonstrated  "that  women, 
too,  are  trained  to  be  female  imperson- 
ators," and  Steinem's  fellow  feminist 
Rosalyn  Drexler  wrote,  "She's  given 
camp  back  to  women."  "Women  are  the 
best  drags."  Midler  says  when  I  remind 
her  of  Steinem's  and  Drexler's  observa- 
tions. "In  the  old  days,  that  was  their  tra- 
ditional role.  Just  look  at  the  movie  The 
Women.  Those  women  were  really  wom- 
en, and  yet  once  one  got  up  into  the  more 
aristocratic  classes,  the  more  arch  and  the 
more  arcane  a  woman's  behavior  became. 
The  more  flamboyant.  I  always  used  to 
read  books  about  those  dames.  The  Elsie 
de  Wolfes  and  the  Syrie  Maughams  and 
the  Perle  Mestas  and  the  Sara  Murphys: 
this  insanity,  this  sort  of  peacock  behav- 
ior! And  nobody  thought  about  it  twice.  I 
think  it  was  in  the  fifties  that  a  lot  of  that 
stuff  disappeared,  and  everybody  became 
sort  of  like.  .  .normal.  I  never  liked  that.  I 
thought  that  was  boring." 

Does  it  upset  her  that  so  many  of  her 
fans  still  confuse  the  real  Bette  Midler 
with  Miss  M,  her  divine  invention?  "It 
used  to  be  confusing.  They  wanted  me  to 
be  that.  It  was  like  Rita  Hay  worth — all 
those  guys  thought  they  married  Gilda.  I 
didn't  want  to  live  like  that.  I  didn't  want 
to  put  filler  on  my  hair  and  wear  platform 
shoes  my  whole  life. .  .but  she  wasn't  in 
any  agony,  psychotic,  or.  .  .well,  a  little 
bit,  not  too  much,"  Midler  says,  reverting 
to  the  third  person,  which  many  self-cre- 
ated stars  employ  when  smartly  distancing 
themselves  from  their  more  interesting — 
and  troubled — creations,  a  lesson  Paul 
Reubens  (a.k.a.  Pee-wee  Herman)  had  to 
learn  the  hard  way  when  he  was  arrested 
last  summer  for  allegedly  exposing  him- 
self in  a  Florida  porno  theater.  In  fact. 
Pec-wee  could  easily  be  the  Divine  Miss 
M's  neo-nerdy  little  brother.  "You  know, 
I  wanted  so  much  to  do  a  movie  with  Pee- 
wee  Herman,"  Midler  tells  me.  "I  really 
ought  to.  That  would  be  so  jive.  .  .  .  My 
character  is  so  broad  and  so  over  the  top,- 
and  his  character  in  its  way  is  over  the 
top,  too.  His  character  is  quite  sly  in  that 
he  sort  of  knows  what's  going  on  but  he 
never  participates,  and  I  wanted  to  do  a 
My  Little  Chickadee  type  of  thing  in 
which  he  falls  in  love  with  me  in  an  inno- 
cent way  and  I  kind  of  use  him  in  a  nclar 
ious  way.  Personally,  I  happen  to  like 
Pee-wee.  He's  such  a  sweet  guy.  He's  a 
big  gardener.  Big  big  big.  Nobody  who  is 
a  gardener  can  be  all  bad.  ...  I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  he  was  doing  in  that 
theater.  I  swear  to  God!"  Midler  lets  OUt  B 
eaekle.  "But  what's  the  big  deal?  That's 
what  those  theaters  are  for.  You'd  think 
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f$  I  opened  the  leather  case, 
my  mind  raced.  She  knew  of  course 
of  my  love  for  the  written  word 
[she  had  married  me  for  my  letters) 
and  of  my  appreciation  for  the  ele- 
gance only  a  fountain  pen  can 
afford.  And  now  there  it  was.  A 
Montblanc  Meisterstiick.  Hand- 
some. Classic.  Its  distinctive  black 
silhouette  accented  in  rich,  gleam- 
ing gold.  She  had  remembered. 


La  Belle  Bette 


that  people  had  never  been  to  one.  How 
can  you  ho  so  hypocritical  as  to  have  one 
in  your  community  and  then  pretend  you 
don't  know  what's  going  on  in  them?  It's 
so  stupid!  Maybe  he  should  have  brought 
a  raincoat — who  knows?  It's  just  so  jive. 
.  .  .  But  you  watch  Oprah  Winfrey  some- 
times and  listen  to  the  kinds  of  stuff  peo- 
ple say  on  her  show.  Or  watch  Joan 
Rivers.  I  saw  something  on  Joan  Rivers 
that  so  stunned  me  I  didn't  even  know 
what  country  I  was  in.  She  had  a  sex  ther- 
apist on,  which  was  an  excuse  to  talk 
about  masturbation.  How  to  do  it,  when  to 
do  it.  This  was  daytime  TV!  It  was  so 
low!  I  thought  if  you  wanted  to  know 
about  this,  then  you  would  find  out  about 
it  on  your  own.  Oh,  man... and  yet 
they'll  put  that  on  television  and  then  cru- 
cify Pee-wee  Herman  for  going  into  a  the- 
ater that  they  have  provided  for  him  to  go 
into.  This  is  my  new  favorite  expression: 
What  a  world.  What  a  world!" 

In  her  feisty  defense  of  Reubens, 
Midler  takes  on  the  unrepentantly  defiant 
manner  of  the  Divine  Miss  M  so  naturally 
that  I  ask  her  if  she  ever  regrets  shelving 
that  alter  ego.  "Not  a  single  minute.  I'm 
glad  I  had  a  chance  to  live  it.  .  .but  I 
could  see  that  it  was  a  path  to  Nowheres- 
ville.  It  was  something  that  took  constant 
maintenance.  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  I  wish  I 
could  have  done  it,  because  it  probably 
would  have  been  a  lot  of  fun.  But  you 
know  what  I  would  have  looked  like  now? 
I  mean,  I  would  have  looked  like  Helena 
Rubenstein  or  something.  I  would  be  this 
broken-down  old  gypsy  broad.  .  .  .  But 
that  character  will  always  be  with  me 
when  I  go  out  on  a  stage.  I'd  never  retire 
her.  I  never,  ever  would.  I  tell  you,  if  I 
hadn't  had  her,  I  probably  would  have 
died,  because  I  wanted  to  do  it  and  be 
that.  ...  I  had  the  nerve  to  create  it  on  a 
stage  but  not  the  nerve  to  live  it." 

A  note,  handwritten  hurriedly  on  a  torn 
piece  of  notebook  paper,  is  slipped  to 
Bonnie  Bruckheimer  after  we  order  our 
desserts  in  the  Rotunda  Restaurant.  She 
looks  perplexed.  "This  says  that  Sophie  is 
here  and  really  wants  to  see  you,"  she 
whispers  to  Midler.  "I  thought  she  had 
swim  class  this  afternoon." 

"Tell  them  to  let  her  come  up,"  Midler 
tells  Bonnie,  who  tells  the  Rotunda's 
hostess,  and  Sophie  von  Haselberg  quick- 
ly makes  her  entrance  into  the  increasing 
cast  of  characters  at  our  Disney  lunch.  A 
chair  is  brought  up  to  the  table  for  her, 
and  she  orders  a  chocolate  frozen  yogurt. 
Midler  beams  in  her  daughter's  presence, 


and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  she  is  so  proud. 
Sophie,  who  was  a  charmingly  homely  in- 
fant, has  matured  into  an  adorable  child. 
She  and  Midler  discuss  her  first  day  at 
school  and  whether  she  likes  her  teachers 
or  not.  (She  does.)  Then  Sophie  asks  if  I 
would  like  to  see  a  trick.  (I  would.)  She 
takes  a  large  spoon  from  the  table  and  ele- 
gantly proceeds  to  balance  it  on  her  al- 
ready aquiline  nose.  Midler  mugs  like  an 
embarrassed  mother  and,  in  that  Mercedes 
voice,  disdainfully  explains,  "Her  father 
is  a  performer." 

Martin  von  Haselberg,  an  ex-com- 
modities broker,  was  at  one  time 
also  known  as  Harry  Kipper,  a  member  of 
the  avant-garde  performance  duo  called  the 
Kipper  Kids,  whose  act  consisted  of  scat- 
ological good  humor  and  whose  costumes 
were  nothing  more  than  fake  noses  and 
chins,  jockstraps,  and  shaved  heads.  In- 
deed, von  Haselberg  still  shaves  his  head 
from  time  to  time,  though  Midler  finds  it 
quite  unappealing.  "It's  so  sad,"  she  con- 
fesses. "It  breaks  my  heart.  I  know  it's 
going  to  be  another  six  months  before  I 
see  his  beautiful  hair  again.  But  he  does  it 
because  he  loves  it — he  doesn't  give  a  shit 
what  I  like.  This  is  our  relationship:  I 
can't  put  him  in  a  corner,  I  can't  put  him 
in  a  box."  Though  not  entirely  retired 
from  the  stage,  von  Haselberg  has  for  the 
last  two  years  studied  directing  at  the 
American  Film  Institute,  where  he  is  mak- 
ing experimental  short  subjects. 

Midler  met  von  Haselberg  in  1981  at  a 
Los  Angeles  club  called  the  Roxy,  where 
they  went  with  mutual  friends  to  see  a 
concert  by  King  Crimson.  Two  years  later 
they  ran  into  each  other  again  at  the  now 
defunct  Lhasa  Club  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
this  time  she  gave  him  her  home  tele- 
phone number.  One  year  later  he  worked 
up  the  nerve  to  call  her,  and  they  attended 
an  Eric  Bogosian  performance.  Six  weeks 
after  that,  they  were  married  by  a  part- 
time  Elvis  impersonator  in  a  Las  Vegas 
wedding  chapel  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  sound  track  to  Fellini's  Juliet  of  the 
Spirits.  For  the  next  two  months,  they 
lived  in  separate  houses. 

"I  hardly  knew  him!"  is  how  Midler 
explains  such  a  conjugal  curiosity,  and 
this  from  a  woman  who  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Geraldo  Rivera  in  his  recent 
book.  Exposing  Myself,  as  being  sexually 
"insatiable"  during  his  affair  with  her. 

You  call  that  little  thing  an  affair?" 
Midler  protests  when  I  ask  her  about  the 
Rivera  memoir.  "He's  such  a  toad!  He 
has  the  nerve.  .  .he's  such  a  user.  Let  me 
tell  you  m\  feraldo  storv,"  she  says,  pur- 
posely mispronouncing  his  name.  "He'd 


just  come  off  his  Willowbrook  thing.  He 
was  really  hot.  He  wanted  to  interview 
me,  but  I  forget  what  channel  it  was  for. 
This  was  twenty  years  ago!  He  came  to 
my  house,  and  he  and  his  producer  pushed 
me  into  the  bathroom  and — check  it  out: 
I'll  show  him — they  broke  poppers  under 
my  nose  and  started  to  grope  me.  I  hadn't 
even  said  hello.  I  was  completely 
shocked.  Completely  stunned.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I  didn't  know  how  to 
behave.  I  had  no  idea.  Then  I  recovered 
from  what  had  happened,  and  when  we 
did  the  interview  he  started  telling  me 
about  Maria  Schneider  and  how  he  must 
have  jumped  on  her.  This  guy  was  insane. 
I  didn't  know  what  the  hell  was  going  on. 
.  .  .  What  was  I  supposed  to  say  in  front 
of  his  camera  crew,  'Get  the  hell  out 
of  my  house'?  I  don't  remember  if  he 
apologized." 

("I  don't  know  about  the  poppers,"  Ri- 
vera responds  when  I  tell  him  of  Midler's 
recollection  of  the  events.  "But  I  stand  by 
my  book;  I'm  a  good  reporter.  Bette  was  a 
much  different  person  than  she  is  now. 
She's  evolved  into  a  mature,  happily  mar- 
ried woman.  We're  all  different  than  we 
were  twenty  years  ago.  She's  a  great  lady 
and  a  terrific  performer,  but  I  think  she  is 
confusing  the  predator  with  the  prey."  ) 

"I  had  gone  on  the  road,  and  he  called 
me  in  Oklahoma,  and  he  wanted  to  visit 
me,"  Midler  continues,  though  Rivera  re- 
calls being  "summoned"  there.  "This  is 
the  affair  he's  talking  about?  He  came  to 
visit  me  in  Oklahoma?  I  don't  get  it,  but  a 
lot  of  these  conquests  of  his  were  sort  of 
unwilling." 

"Isn't  there  a  term  for  that?"  I  ask. 

"Date-rape?  No:  interview-rape! 
Well,  this  was  no  rape;  he  didn't  rape 
me,  but  it  was  pretty  shocking.  What  a 
slimeball!  I'm  really  appalled.  I  can't 
believe  he's  doing  it.  This  guy  must  be 
really  desperate." 

"Maybe  he's  just  trying  to  prove,  like  a 
lot  of  guys,  that  he's  got  a  big.  .  well 
.  .  .reputation." 

"What   do  you   mean  big?"    Midler 
asks,  ranting  now  in  her  most  proper  of 
rhetorical  voices.  "I'm  sure  he  doesn't 
give  his  own  measurements.  I'll  repeat 
You  call  that  little  thing  an  affair?" 

Right  on  cue.  Martin  von  Haselberg. 
who  possesses  the  dimensions  and  the 
independent  demeanor  of  a  Baltic  state, 
enters  the  living  room,  where  his  wife 
and  I  are  finishing  the  espressos  ho  made 
lor  us.  Bonnie  Bruckheimer,  speaking 
for  many  of  Midler's  close  friends,  in.u 
vels  at  the  influence  that  von  Haselberg 
has  had  on  his  wile's  hie  "With  the 
intensity  involved   in  the  kind  of   \\o\k 
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THE    ART    OF    WRJTI.NG 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


o  hold  this  pen  is  to  marvel 
at  its  craftsmanship.  The  beautifully 
engraved  gold  and  platinum  nib 
promises  to  keep  the  ink  flowing  as 
effortlessly  as  one's  words.  Because 
to  write  with  this  extraordinary 
instrument  is,  in  fact,  to  be  trans- 
formed. It  is  everything  I  wanted 
and  yet  I  suspect  it  is  as  much  a  gift 
for  her  as  it  is  for  me.  "Write,"  she 
said.  "To  me." 


La  Belle  Bette 


Bette  does,  it's  difficult  to  raise  a  child 
at  the  same  time.  Martin  is  a  tremendous 
support  system  for  her.  He  is  a  loving 
Father  .is  well  as  a  loving  husband.  He 
shares  all  of  her  burdens.  Many  of  us 
envy  the  kind  of  relationship  they  have 
been  able  to  develop.-' 

The  couple's  Coldwater  Canyon  home, 
a  hyper-hacienda,  is  much  like  von  Hasel- 
berg  himself — unassuming,  dignified, 
grandly  understated.  Midler  has  lived  here 
for  twelve  years,  and  the  place  is  quite 
small  compared  with  most  movie-star  pal- 
aces. ("We  don't  live  in  Beverly  Hills, 
just  Beverly  Hills  P.O.,"  she  explains.)  A 
mixture  of  pastels  has  been  applied  to  the 
walls,  so  at  different  times  of  day  the  sun 
rearranges  the  palette  of  the  rooms  as  easi- 
ly as  Midler  has  been  accused  of  rearrang- 
ing her  moods.  A  giant  painting  of  a 
Mexican  couple  astride  an  unhappy  horse 
which  was  salvaged  from  the  old  Santa 
Barbara  Biltmore  hotel  hangs  prominently 
on  one  wall.  Baby  shoes  are  lined  up  in 
front  of  a  German  Expressionist  painting 
which  the  von  Haselbergs  found  on  a 
shopping  spree  in  London.  Books  and 
magazines  are  stacked  everywhere — a  bi- 
ography of  Matisse,  a  massive  Masai  pho- 
to album  from  Abrams,  an  Artforum, 
Little  Orphan  Annie.  Atop  the  grand  pi- 
ano is  an  array  of  family  portraits.  A  book 
of  music  is  opened  to  Irving  Berlin's  "Let 
Yourself  Go." 

"Hi,  hon!"  Midler  greets  von  Hasel- 
berg.  He  has  about  a  month's  worth  of 
growth  atop  his  shaved  head,  and  Midler 
plants  a  kiss  on  the  Teutonic  cheekbone. 
This  morning  Midler  is  quite  coiffed, 
compared  with  her  casual  look  at  our 
lunch  at  Disney,  and  brags  that  von  Hasel- 
berg  has  also  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
"He  usually  just  wears  Bermuda  shorts 
and  Birkenstock  sandals,"  she  says,  teas- 
ing him. 

I  inform  her  husband  that  we're  talking 
about  Rivera's  revelations,  and  Midler  de- 
cides that  maybe  it's  good  publicity  for 
her  new  fdm.  "But  it's  not  as  good  as 
Warren  Beatty's  baby!"  she  exclaims.  "I 
wish  /  had  thought  of  that.  He's  got  his 
own  movie  coming  out,  and  now  it's  like 
this  big  P.R.  deal.  It's  shocking,  it's  so 
cynical." 

"I  would  think  it  would  work  against 
him,"  von  Haselberg  says  in  a  tone 
scavenged  during  his  British  schooling. 
"People  will  no  longer  think  he's  thv 
wild  man — that  he's  now  an  old  fuddy- 
duddy." 

"Wait  wait  wait  a  second,"  his  wife 


protests.  "He'll  have  the  baby;  then  he'll 
return  to  his  wild  and  roving  ways."  As 
for  her  own  roving  ways,  she  says  they 
are  over,  though  she  admits  that  she 
misses  the  "stimulation"  of  her  dating 
days  and  that  she  had  a  "terrible  crush" 
on  Woody  Allen  during  the  filming  of 
their  ill-fated  Scenes  from  a  Mall.  "I 
hadn't  had  a  crush  like  that  since  I  married 
my  husband.  ...  I  love  to  scream  and 
laugh,  and  that's  why  I  fell  so  in  love  with 
Woody.  I  would  laugh  and  laugh.  I  would 
pee!  I  would  have  to  go  and  change  my 
diaper.  I  swear  to  God!"  These  days, 
Midler  and  her  husband  seldom  venture 
forth  into  the  Hollywood  social  mise  en 
scene.  "I  don't  know  how  to  say  this 
without  sounding  like  a  jerk,  but  we  have 
very  strong  domestic  ties  now." 

"Well,  the  Duchess  of  York  asked  for 
you,"  says  von  Haselberg,  informing  her 
of  a  dinner  invitation  to  Marvin  and  Bar- 
bara Davis's  house. 

Midler  arches  an  eyebrow.  "And  I'm 
sure  it  will  be  a  lovely  occasion.  She  is 
one  of  my  favorites.  Any  royal.  Anyone 
with  blue  blood.  Any  old  queen. 

"You  know,  I  am  going  to  get  thin 
and  gorgeous  and  have  one  last  gasp," 
she  says,  returning  to  the  subject  of  her 
surprising  domesticity.  "Lainie  Kazan 
and  I  are  doing  this — we're  going  to 
have  one  last  gasp  before  we  sink  into 
middle  age.  One  wild  I-don't-know- 
what  at  being  as  beautiful  and  fabulous 
and  brilliant  as  we  can  possibly  be,  so 
we  can  burn  out  happily." 

Press  accounts  of  the  von  Haselberg 
marriage  have  made  it  out  to  be  a  fairy- 
tale-like enterprise.  But  they  are  amazing- 
ly frank  about  how  difficult  it  has  really 
been.  "When  I  met  him,  I  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,"  says  Midler.  "I  wasn't 
getting  any  younger.  What  else  is  there? 
Are  men  really  that  different  after  you've 
met  so  many  men?  After  you've  known  so 
many?  How  different  can  they  be?  I  mar- 
ried the  best  person  who  wanted  to  marry 
me.  We  are  the  perfect  couple  even 
though  we  go  at  it  hammer  and  tongs. 
We're  solid  together.  When  we  were  first 
married,  he  didn't  know  how  to  fight.  He 
spent  his  whole  life  with  these  Bohemian 
parents.  People  just  didn't  raise  their 
voice  to  each  other  in  his  world.  And  I 
only  raise  my  voice — sometimes  I  aston- 
ish myself.  He  was  not  ready  for  that.  We 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  the  first  couple  of 
years.  We  had  a  tremendous  amount  of 
trouble.  He  couldn't  understand  why  I 
'ould  get  so  upset  by  things,  and  he 
.  mldn't  retaliate.  But  it's  all  kind  of 
evened  out  now.  I've  always  said  we  got 
married  because  there  was  nothing  on  TV. 


Maybe  deep  down  we  were  serious,  but 
superficially  we  never  said  that  this  is  for- 
ever, this  is  the  ticket,  we  are  committed 
to  each  other  for  life.  I  still  ask  him  for  a 
divorce  every  day.  It  clears  the  air." 

"Even  though  I  didn't  know  her  at 
all,"  von  Haselberg  says,  recalling  their 
wedding  day,  "I  remember  consciously 
making  the  decision  that  no  matter  what 
happens  I'm  going  to  keep  working  at 
this  to  make  it  work.  Even  if  it  turns  out 
that  she's  not  the  person  I  think  she 
might  be,  I'm  just  going  to  keep  going 
through  it  and  making  it  work."  I  ask 
von  Haselberg,  the  person  who  knows 
Bette  Midler  most  intimately,  if  her  dis- 
tinctive brassiness  is  something  she  can 
put  on  like  a  piece  of  armor,  or  a  negli- 
gee. "What  do  you  mean,  'put  on'?"  he 
asks,  surprised  at  the  question.  "That's 
her!  She's  just  got  a  very  big  range, 
which  makes  it  pretty  exciting  to  live 
with.  It  keeps  me  on  my  toes  all  the 
time.  This  is  not  a  languid  life  that  I  lead 
with  her,  believe  me.  It's  like  being  on  a 
roller  coaster  I  cannot  get  off." 

Midler:  "Sometimes  he  accuses  me  of 
not  being.  .  .uh.  .  .uh.  .  .comforting. 
That's  something  I've  had  to  learn.  If  I 
fail  him  in  any  way,  that's  how  I  fail  him. 
I  shouldn't  be  telling  you  this — this  is  so 
out-of-school — but  the  whole  commod- 
ities thing  began  to  take  a  terrible  toll  on 
him.  He  started  to  turn  gray  overnight.  He 
was  saying,  T  can't,  I  can't,  I  have  to 
quit!'  Meanwhile,  I  was  saying,  'When  I 
married  him,  he  had  a  job!'  I  only  sort  of 
heard  him  with  half  an  ear.  Finally,  he 
was  so  upset  that  I  had  to  stop  and  pay 
attention.  Sometimes  you  really  have  to 
turn  the  headlights  of  your  life  on.  ...  I 
learned  a  big  lesson.  We  did  this — got 
married — as  a  lark,  but  this  is  really,  real- 
ly serious.  People's  lives  are  serious.  Peo- 
ple have  needs.  I  was  so  caught  up  in  my 
own.  .  .1  don't  want  to  say  neurosis,  be- 
cause I  don't  like  that  word  really,  but  I 
was  caught  up  in  whatever  my  thing  was. 
My  career,  my  this,  my  that.  Mine,  mine; 
mine!  Artists  are  selfish  people,  and  I  had 
to  learn  not  to  be  quite  so  selfish.  And  I 
think  it  helps  everything.  It  helps  one's 
art,  because  it  brings  balance  to  it  and  it 
brings  perspective  and  it  makes  one  quiet- 
er and  able  to  judge  in  a  less  hysterical 
fashion." 

"Bette  was  a  more  ragged  human  being 
during  The  Rose,"  Mark  Rydell  tells  me. 
"It  served  The  Rose,  that  kind  of  emo- 
tional skinlessness.  She  had  a  kind  of  hys- 
terical talent  during  that  period.  She's  not 
that  way  anymore.  She's  learned  to  func- 
tion with  ease.  In  The  Rose  I  directed  I 
child;  now  she's  a  grown-up  woman.  In 
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La  Belle  Bette 

the  last  twenty  years  I  don't  know  of  a 
deeper,  more  profound  talent  than  Bette 
Midler.  It's  like  Katharine  Hepburn. 
Katharine  Hepburn  is  oddly  not  dissimi- 
lar,'' Rydell  theorizes,  comparing  his  di- 
rection of  Hepburn  in  On  Golden  Pond  to 
his  experiences  with  Midler.  'Their 
equipment  is  Ferrari.  You're  not  dealing 
with  a  Ford.  You're  dealing  with  a  For- 
mula One  engine." 

James  Caan,  who  co-stars  as  Midler's 
performing  partner  in  For  the  Boys — a 
kind  of  George  Burns  to  her  racy  Gracie 
Allen — compares  Midler  to  Barbra  Strei- 
sand, another  of  his  leading  ladies.  In 
fact,  he  and  Nick  Nolte  are  the  only  actors 
who  have  starred  opposite  both  of  the 
grande  dames.  ("Wait!  Liza's  coming, 
too!"  Midler  jokes  when  I  mention  this  to 
her.  "Madonna's  in  the  wings!")  "What 
Barbra  and  Bette  share — and  what  Bette 
especially  has — is  an  instinctive  talent," 
says  Caan.  "Bette  is  the  hardest  worker 
I've  ever  dealt  with." 

Midler  sees  a  difference  between  her 
work  habits  and  Streisand's.  "From  what 
I  gather  about  Barbra,  she's  become  pos- 
sessed, and  I  don't  think  that's  such  a 
good  thing  all  the  time.  I  think  you  have 
to  be  a  little  more  cold-blooded.  Not  cal- 
culated. You  have  to  retain  a  center  of 
calm,  because  when  you  get  hysterical, 
your  eye  deceives  you." 

For  all  Midler's  protestations  about  her 
rational  professionalism  these  days,  von 
Haselberg,  who  admittedly  advises  his 
wife  about  her  career  (he  suggested  she 
accept  the  Kathy  Bates  role  in  Misery 
when  it  was  originally  offered  to  her,  and 
also  keeps  insisting  that  she  create  a  Mae 
West-like  character  to  carry  her  over  into 
her  fifties  on  the  screen),  still  thinks  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  work  as  her  director 
after  he  graduates  from  A.F.I.  "I  think 
that  would  be  really  hard,  because  of  our 
relationship.  I  think  she  wouldn't  let  me 
just  be  the  director.  I  think  she  would 
bulldoze  right  over  me,"  he  says,  laugh- 
ing. "She  would  take  the  baton  out  of  my 
hand  and  say,  'Fuck  you!  I'm  putting  up 
the  money  for  this!  You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about!'  " 

It's  my  time!  And  it's  my  money!" 
Midler  good-naturedly  complains 
when  Rydell  refuses  to  let  her  do  one 
more  take.  We  are  on  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox  soundstage,  where  much  of  For 
the  Boys  is  being  filmed.  Today  a  section 
of  the  stage  has  been  rigged  to  resemble  a 
television  studio  of  the  1950s — down  to 


vintage  cameras  and  a  sound  booth,  from 
which  veteran  comedy  producer  and  writ- 
er Bud  Yorkin  actually  directs  the  show. 
His  character  is  named  Phil,  and  he  and 
Midler  are  discussing  mugging  techniques 
and  line  readings  while  Rydell  and  cine- 
matographer  Stephen  Goldblatt  set  up  the 
film's  next  shot.  Midler  puffs  on  a  ciga- 
rette she  has  bummed  from  Joe  Lay  ton, 
who  stages  the  musical  sequences  in  the- 
film.  She  is  dressed  in  a  ridiculous  harem 
ensemble  for  the  opening  production  num- 
ber of  the  fictionalized  comedy  hour  that 
stars  her  character,  Dixie  Leonard,  and 
Caan's  character,  Eddie  Sparks.  As  the 
kicker  in  the  scene,  Midler  has  to  spring 
out  of  a  gigantic  straw  basket  carried  onto 
the  stage  by  a  group  of  muscled  harem 
boys  and  react  as  Caan  pops  out  of  his 
own  basket,  covered  in  lipstick  kisses  left 
on  his  face  by  the  scantily  clad  chorus 
girls  who  accompany  him. 

"This  scene  is  lacking  a  punch  line," 
Midler  bitches,  while  a  costumer  adjusts 
the  uncomfortable  veiled  crown,  which 
keeps  stabbing  her  in  the  scalp. 

"It's  the  fifties,"  Caan  tells  her. 
"Nothing  was  funny." 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  scene  is  being  filmed  on  anoth- 
er part  of  the  soundstage.  The  set  is  the 
Hollywood  apartment  of  Dixie  at  eighty- 
two.  The  musty  clutter  consists  of  auto- 
graphed pictures  of  other  big-band  singers 
as  well  as  an  ersatz-Warhol  silk  screen  of 
six  Dixie  faces.  Midler,  who  has  just  fin- 
ished six  hours  in  the  makeup  chair,  looks 
amazingly  realistic  as  an  old  woman  as 
she  paces  the  apartment  and  prepares  for 
the  day's  work.  She  dabs  at  the  corners  of 
her  exceedingly  wrinkled  mouth  with  a 
white  handkerchief  and  carefully  puts  an- 
other bummed  cigarette  to  her  aged  lips. 

"Shall  we  scream?"  she  asks  Rydell, 
who  gives  his  permission  for  what  has  be- 
come a  Midler-inspired  ritual  on  For  the 
Boys.  At  her  signal,  the  entire  crew  erupts 
in  a  heart-stopping  yelp  that  goes  on  for 
more  than  twenty  seconds.  It  seems  to 
help  everyone  relax,  and  the  set  becomes 
instantly,  eerily  quiet. 

The  scene,  in  which  a  young  factotum 
has  been  sent  to  take  Dixie  to  an  award 
ceremony  where  she  and  Eddie  are  to  re- 
ceive a  medal  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  is  an  emotional  one.  Be- 
cause of  the  tragedies  that  have  befallen 
her,  she  and  Eddie  have  not  spoken  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  she  is  refus- 
ing to  attend  the  ceremony.  At  the  end  of 
the  scene,  Midler  as  Dixie  delivers  a 
heartfelt  piece  of  advice:  "The  thing  you 
want  to  avoid  is  outlasting  everybody." 

Several  members  of  the  crew,  including 


Rydell,  have  tears  in  their  eyes  after 
Midler  gets  through,  but  she  is  not  satis- 
fied. "Please,"  she  implores,  "that  last 
line  reading  was  so  off.  Can't  I  have  one 
more  try  at  it?"  But  Rydell,  who  has  win- 
nowed away  at  her  performance  through 
several  takes,  seems  content  with  the  sim- 
plicity he  has  helped  her  finally  to 
achieve. 

Even  when  Bette  likes  something, 
she'll  potehkee  with  it  constantly," 
says  one  of  her  best  friends,  music  maven 
Marc  Shaiman,  who  advises  Midler  on 
her  recording  career  and  who  helped  pick 
the  songs  she  sings  in  For  the  Boys.  "She 
has  an  uncontrollable  need  to  never  accept 
anything  as  presented  and  always  play 
devil's  advocate  and  always  turn  some- 
thing inside  out  and  upside  down  before 
she's  happy  with  it.  Many  times  for  the 
good  of  the  piece — and  every  now  and 
then  unnecessarily  so." 

Shaiman  was  instrumental  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  record  her  two  most  recent 
Grammy-winning  songs,  "Wind  Beneath 
My  Wings"  and  "From  a  Distance."  Is 
Midler  surprised  by  the  resurgence  of  her 
recording  career,  which  mirrors  her  earlier 
comeback  in  films?  'I  was  really 
shocked,"  she  says.  "It  was  not  planned 
at  all.  Not  for  one  second.  If  it  disap- 
peared tomorrow,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised, 
either." 

Ahmet  Ertegun,  founder  of  Atlantic 
Records,  Midler's  recording  company,  re- 
members the  first  time  he  saw  her.  "It 
was  at  the  Upstairs  at  the  Downstairs.  I 
went  there  after  I  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  the 
Plaza  hotel.  I  told  my  wife  that  I  had  to  go 
hear  a  singer  I  had  been  told  about.  I'd 
never  seen  such  an  audience  reaction  to  a 
performer  as  there  was  to  her  that  night.  It 
was  just  unbelievable.  I  said  to  my  wife, 
'Anybody  who  can  get  that  kind  of  reac- 
tion from  an  audience  has  got  to  be  a 
star.'  She  had  people  actually  standing  up 
on  tables  and  hopping  up  and  down — just 
screaming.  I  went  to  her  dressing  room 
after  her  show  and  said,  'Listen,  I'm  Ah- 
met Ertegun  from  Atlantic  Records,  and  I 
would  like  to  sign  you.'  She  said.  'That's 
it.  That's  what  I've  been  waiting  for.'  I 
signed  her  the  next  day." 

How  does  Midler  choose  the  songs  to 
include  on  her  albums?  "I  know  right 
away  if  it  moves  me  it'll  move  the  public. 
That  has  always  been  my  criterion.  I  have 
been  pressured  at  points  by  my  label  to 
record  this  or  record  that,  and  I've  had 
terrible,  terrible  Hops.  .  so  I  stopped  <^\o 
ing  it  lor  the  most  part.  ...  I  think  that's 
bullshit." 

"She  was  her  own  worst  enemy  when  it 
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Only  your  time  is  more  precious  than  this  watch. 
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La  Belle  Bette 

came  to  recording,  because  she  had  so 
many  doubts  about  everything/'  says  Er- 
tegun. The  reason  for  some  of  her  al- 
bums' not  doing  well  was  that  there  was 
no  real  marriage  between  her  and  her  pro- 
ducers. I  think  finally  we  found  Arif  Mar- 
tin, who  is  the  right  person  to  bring  out  of 
her  what's  in  her.  She's  very,  very  anx- 
ious to  do  her  best,  and  nothing  sounds 
like  her  best  to  her,  so  it  has  been  a  very 
tough  procedure." 

"I  think  the  truest  you  can  remain  to 
what  it  is  you  love  and  what  you  believe, 
that's  the  closest  expression  to  who  you 
are,  and  that's  what  people  really  want 
to  hear."  says  Midler.  "They  don't  want  to 
hear  somebody  else's  idea  of  what  a  hit  is. 
Maybe  in  Whitney  Houston's  case — you 
know,  a  person  who's  so  young  and 
doesn't  really  have  a  point  of  view.  Clive 
Davis  [president  of  Arista  Records]  is  so 
strong  that  it's  as  if  he  were  a  thin  black 
singer  with  a  beautiful  voice  and  this  is 
the  music  he  would  be  singing.  Well,  I 
think  that's  fine  for  Clive,  and  the  next 
time  around  I  hope  he  is  a  thin  beautiful 
black  girl  who  can  riff." 

As  for  herself,  she  claims,  "I  think  I 
was  a  black  woman  or  a  black  man  in 
another  life.  When  I  hear  certain  chords, 
I'm  so  affected  by  them.  Sometimes  I  sob 
outright.  Other  times  I  hear  a  rhythm  and  I 
jump  up.  It  doesn't  matter  what  kind  of 
party  I'm  at,  I  have  to  go  off  by  myself 
and  dance." 

Midler  grew  up  in  Honolulu,  the 
daughter  of  a  housepainter  and  a  house- 
wife who  instilled  in  her  daughter  a  love 
of  musical  comedy.  As  a  teenager,  she 
was  a  member  of  a  folksinging  trio  that 
toured  Hawaiian  army  bases,  and  at  nine- 
teen she  got  a  bit  part  in  the  film  version 
of  James  Michener's  Hawaii.  With  the 
money  she  earned,  she  made  a  stopover  in 
Los  Angeles  on  her  way  to  New  York. 

Once  she  arrived  in  Manhattan,  she  fre- 
quented Harlem  churches  so  that  she 
could  listen  to  black  gospel,  her  favorite 
music.  Incongruously — which  is  the  most 
relevant  adverb  in  her  life — she  also 
danced  as  a  go-go  girl  in  a  club  in  Union 
City,  New  Jersey,  to  make  ends  meet. 
While  living  at  the  Broadway  Central  Ho- 
tel, she  also  worked  as  a  hatcheck  girl,  a 
typist  at  Columbia  University,  and  a 
saleswoman  at  Stern's  department  store. 
In  1966,  she  answered  an  open  en!'  for  the 
national  company  of  Fiddler  on  the  Roof, 
but  was  hired  instead  for  the  Br  way 
chorus  of  the  show.  Soon  she  took 
the  role  of  Tzeitel,  the  eldest  daughtt 


and  played  the  part  for  three  years.  One 
night  after  the  show,  she  went  with  a  fel- 
low cast  member  to  perform  at  the  Impro- 
visation, a  club  that  showcased  new  tal- 
ent. At  the  Improv,  she  claims,  she 
experienced  an  epiphany  as  she  sang 
"God  Bless  the  Child,"  and  knew  she 
must  somehow  find  a  way  to  put  together 
a  club  act. 

In  1969  she  left  Fiddler  and  got  a  part 
in  an  Off  Broadway  show  called  Salva- 
tion, which  bombed.  Once  again  she 
found  herself  bumping  and  grinding  as  a 
go-go  girl,  this  time  in  a  bar  on  Broad- 
way. From  a  teacher  at  the  Herbert  Berg- 
hof  Studio,  where  she  was  taking  acting 
lessons,  she  learned  of  a  place  called  the 
Continental  Baths;  the  owner  had  recently 
redecorated  its  cabaret  room  and  was 
looking  for  a  singer.  She  auditioned  for 
the  job  and,  accompanied  by  pianist  Barry 
Manilow,  became  a  legendary  success,  so 
much  so  that  it  led  to  numerous  appear- 
ances with  Johnny  Carson  on  The  Tonight 
Show. 

Bruce  Vilanch,  who  was  then  writing 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  remembers  see- 
ing one  of  Midler's  early  club  appear- 
ances, when  she  opened  for  comedian 
Jackie  Vernon  at  Mr.  Kelly's.  "She  came 
out  from  the  kitchen — which  is  what  she 
did  in  those  days — and  she  was  wearing  a 
shirt  with  no  bra.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  women's-lib  movement.  It  was  a 
political  statement  not  to  wear  a  bra,  but 
in  Bette's  case  it  was  a  terrorist  act.  The 
shirt  was  unbuttoned  to  the  waist  and  tied 
Belafonte-fashion.  She  also  wore  tuxedo 
pants  with  a  cummerbund  and  Spring-o- 
Lator  shoes,  which  were  like  wedgies  but 
had  a  thin  heel  so  you  could  defy  gravity. 
She  had  all  this  hair,  with  an  orchid  stuck 
in  it.  She  came  out  through  the  kitchen 
singing  'Sha-Boom,'  which  was  her  open- 
ing number,  and  shaking  everything  she 
had.  All  through  the  room  you  could  hear 
forks  dropping  and  people  choking  on  ice 
cubes.  Next,  it  seems  to  me,  she  sang 
'Down  on  Me,'  that  Joplin  song.  Then  she 
did  this  incredible  torch  song,  'Remember 
My  Forgotten  Man,'  which  was  a  Libby 
Holman  ballad  from  the  thirties  about  the 
unemployed.  She  was  every  diva  I  had 
ever  loved  rolled  into  one.  Plus,  it  was  the 
most  eclectic  musical  presentation  I'd 
ever  seen  one  person  do.  She  spanned  ev- 
ery style  and  every  decade." 

By  New  Year's  Eve  1972 — when  she 
infamously  stood  onstage  at  her  sold-out 
appearance  at  Lincoln  Center's  Philhar- 
monic Hall  in  nothing  but  a  diaper  and  a 
sash — Bette  Midler  was  a  superstar.  The 
performance  coincided  with  the  success  of 
her  first  album,  the  Grammy  Award-win- 


ning The  Divine  Miss  M.  She  had  refused 
simply  to  record  one  of  her  concerts,  and 
the  album  had  taken  ten  excruciating 
months  to  complete.  It  is  dedicated  to  her 
sister  Judith,  who  was  killed  while  Midler 
was  appearing  in  Fiddler.  An  automobile 
ran  over  her  as  she  was  on  her  way  to 
meet  her  sister  after  a  performance  of  the 
musical,  and  Midler  had  to  identify  the 
body  in  the  Manhattan  morgue.  For  all  her 
good-time-girl  humor,  Midler  is  no 
stranger  to  tragedy.  In  addition  to  the 
many  people  she  has  lost  to  AIDS,  her 
closest  friend  died  while  they  were  in  high 
school,  she  suffered  a  miscarriage  after 
the  birth  of  Sophie,  and  she  watched  both 
her  parents  die.  The  surviving  members  of 
her  immediate  family  include  her  older 
sister,  Susan,  an  administrator  in  the  men- 
tal-health field  in  New  York,  and  her 
younger  brother,  Daniel,  who  was  born 
mentally  impaired. 

Midler  has  also  written  two  best-sellers, 
A  View  from  a  Broad  and  The  Saga  of  Baby 
Divine.  Does  her  healthy  respect  for  loss, 
as  well  as  her  lower-class  background, 
help  explain  her  astonishing  ambition  and 
work  ethic? 

"It's  the  production  ethic,"  Midler 
says  thoughtfully.  "When  I  went  to  the 
Musee  Picasso  in  Paris.  .  .well,  it's  an 
odd  place,  I  find.  On  one  hand  it's  full 
of  Picassos,  and  on  the  other  hand  it's 
kind  of  a  mess.  It's  haphazard  and  dirty. 
I'll  never  forget  it.  You  would  think  that 
his  shrine  would  be  totally  pristine,  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  greats.  He  was 
legendary.  But  the  one  thing  I  took  away 
from  my  visit  to  that  museum  was  that 
this  guy  jumped  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  had  to  make  things.  He  was 
obliged  to;  he  was  compelled  to.  In  a 
way,  I  have  a  little  bit  of  that,  though 
not  to  the  degree  that  he  had  it.  But  I  feel 
I  have  to  create.  I  have  to  dig  in  the 
earth,  I  have  to  make  something  grow,  I 
have  to  bake  something,  I  have  to  write 
something,  I  have  to  sing  something,  I 
have  to  put  something  out.  It's  not  a 
need  to  prove  anything.  It's  just  my  way 
of  life." 

At  the  party  after  the  apla  benefit, 
Midler  wears  a  pair  of  old  jeans  and  a 
white  T-shirt  underneath  a  tatty  multicol- 
ored vest.  Old  friends  and  fans  crowd 
around  her,  offering  congratulations  on 
her  performance.  For  almost  an  hour  she 
graciously  greets  anyone  who  wants  to 
shake  her  hand,  and  smiles  for  every  cam 
era  pointed  her  way.  Through  it  all.  the 
ever  patient  von  Haselberg  sits  silently, 
waiting  for  the  round  of  Bohemia  beers  lie 
has  ordered. 
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La  Belle  Bette 


Jabara.  a  disco  doyen  from  the 
iii>tant  past,  walks  up  to  Midler,  and 
each  screams  in  delight.  After  a  long  and 
heartfelt  hug,  they  busily  whisper  back 
and  forth  about  how  much  they  adore 
each  other,  which  is  an  echo  of  every 
other  conversation  Midler  has  had  to- 


night. When  Jabara  walks  away,  Midler 
turns  to  those  at  our  table — Bonnie 
Bruckheimer,  Marc  Shaiman,  and  Dori 
Brenner,  who  co-stars  as  one  of  Dixie 
Leonard's  comedy  writers  in  For  the 
Boys — and  tells  us  how  for  years  she  and 
Jabara  have  had  a  love-hate  relationship. 
"You  know  how  he  refers  to  Harry?" 
she  asks,  calling  her  husband  by  his  Kip- 
per Kid  name.  "He  calls  him  The  Man, 


Who  Tamed  the  Beast!"  As  everyone 
laughs  at  the  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tion, Bruce  Vilanch,  wearing  a  pink 
Minnie  Mouse  T-shirt,  pulls  up  a  chair 
and  plops  himself  down  between  Midler 
and  her  husband. 

The  Bohemians  have  arrived. 

"To  loved  ones  who  are  gone," 
Midler  toasts.  She  does  not  mug.  "And 
those  still  here."  □ 


Famous  Seamus 


(Continued  from  page  247)  initial  plea- 
sure, if  any,  the  quotation  was  to  prove  a 
source  of  trouble.  His  elevation  to  promi- 
nence made  him  an  easier  target.  English 
readers  saw  North  as  a  book  which  wed- 
ded the  sectarian  Troubles  in  Northern 
Ireland  to  the  tribal  victims  of  Iron  Age 
Jutland,  who  were  buried  in  the  bog  after 
they  had  been  sacrificed.  Heaney,  howev- 
er, was  going  further  than  his  English 
readers  realized,  because,  while  of  course 
he  deplored  the  violence,  he  was  brave 
enough  to  recognize  in  himself  the  com- 
plication of  his  own  tribal  loyalty  to  the 
Catholic  community.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
poet  Tom  Paulin  once  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved the  exceptional  strength  of  Hean- 
ey's  poetry  stemmed  from  his  role  as  the 
spokesman  of  his  tribe.  Another  nest, 
then,  if  a  prickly  one  with  some  uncom- 
fortably awkward  twigs. 

Heaney  now  refuses  to  allow  the  Lowell 
quotation  to  appear  on  any  of  his  books. 
Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  his  editor  at 
Faber,  I  incurred  his  displeasure  by  using  a 
quotation  from  a  review  by  Peter  Levi, 
himself  a  former  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  on  the  back  of  the  British  edition  of 
Heaney's  New  Selected  Poems:  it  said, 
"Easily  the  best  Irish  poet."  I  should  have 
known  better,  since  I  have  seen  at  first  hand 
how  these  things  can  inflame  passions.  In 
1977  I  went  to  Belfast  for  the  first  time,  to 
read  poetry  at  the  invitation  of  Queen's 
University.  Afterward,  as  the  bar  closed  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  someone  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  Irish  poetry.  Naively,  I 
replied  that  I  liked  the  poetry  of  Seamus 
Heaney.  The  response  to  this  apparently 
uncontroversial  statement  was  amazing.  I 
might  have  thrown  a  small  bomb  and  made 
less  of  an  impact.  "Hey,  didya  hear  that, 
Ciaran/Seamus/Patrick/whoever?  This 
fuckin'  Brit  thinks  Seamus  Famous  is 
"Shameless  Heaney"  was  another 
sobriquet. 

Of  course,  some  of  this  response  was 
into  *ed,  some  of  it  wa>  tribal,  and 
sonk  as  frankly  jealous.  There  was 


also  another,  positive  ingredient,  which  I 
will  come  to  later.  The  next  day  I  was 
drinking  in  a  public  bar  in  Portrush,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  with  Michael  Longley  and 
Derek  Mahon,  the  two  poets  who  most 
clearly  rival  Heaney  and  are  disadvan- 
taged by  his  acclaim.  These  two  are  old 
friends  of  Heaney's,  and  came  to  terms 
with  their  lower  status  easily  and  good- 
humoredly.  "Let's  get  the  poetry-league 
table  out  of  the  way  straightaway,"  said 
Longley  with  broad,  comic  exasperation. 
"Seamus  is  No.  1;  Derek  is  No.  2;  and, 
fuck  it,  I'm  No.  3." 

Their  supporters,  however,  are  less  re- 
signed, and  they  have  a  case — a  case 
which  Heaney  presses  as  frequently  and 
eloquently  as  he  can,  in  private  and  in 
public  lectures  like  the  series  he  gave  at 
Emory  College  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in 
memory  of  Richard  Ellmann.  Arguably, 
Mahon  is  the  author  of  the  best  long  poem 
since  Yeats,  the  marvelous  "A  Disused 
Shed  in  Co.  Wexford,"  and  Longley  is  a 
master  of  the  silicon-chip  lyric,  one  of 
which  scoops  the  pool — called  "Tere- 
zin,"  it  manages  to  treat  the  Holocaust  in 
two  lines  that  move  us  but  turn  on  an  im- 
mensely risky  bit  of  wordplay: 

No  room  has  ever  been  as  silent  as  the  room 
Where  hundreds  of  violins  are  hung  in  unison. 

Heaney,  like  many  others,  would  like  jus- 
tice to  be  done  to  the  greatness  of  this  art. 
In  fact,  he  reminded  me  that  the  Faber 
files  must  contain  letters  from  him  to  the 
then  poetry  editor,  Charles  Monteith,  rec- 
ommending both  Mahon  and  Longley,  as 
well  as  the  Yorkshire  poet  Glyn  Hughes. 
Paul  Muldoon  was  the  first  of  his  recom- 
mendations to  be  accepted  by  Faber,  and 
Heaney  is  clearly  delighted  by  Muldoon's 
success,  even  to  the  point  of  being  pre- 
pared to  contemplate  being  overtaken  by 
his  protege — not  that  his  conversation 
dwells  on  reputations.  This  isn't  only  a  fun- 
damental generosity  of  spirit.  It  is  also  an 
expression  of  Heaney's  feeling  that  he  isn't 


responsible  for  his  own  vast  popularity. 

In  1984  I  went  on  tour  with  Heaney  in 
England  and  Ireland  to  promote  my  book 
Rich  and  Heaney's  Station  Island.  The 
publicity  director  of  Faber  wanted  to  hire 
a  helicopter  for  one  stage  of  the  tour — to 
overcome  a  logistical  problem  and  also, 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize,  gain  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  Heaney  made  him 
cancel  the  helicopter.  We  went  by  train. 
In  Northern  Ireland,  we  read  at  the  Whitla 
Hall  in  Belfast,  to  a  huge  audience  of 
what  are  known  as  "Heaney-boppers." 
Had  I  read  on  my  own,  the  audience 
would  have  been  minuscule.  Derek  Ma- 
hon once  told  me  that  he  walked  down 
Dublin's  Grafton  Street  with  Heaney  and 
it  took  more  than  half  an  hour  because 
passersby  constantly  stopped  him  to  say 
how  much  they  admired  his  poetry.  Ma- 
hon was  humorously  ungalled  by  the  way 
he  was  ignored — as  well  he  might  be, 
since  popularity  takes  its  toll.  It  can  be 
difficult  to  have  a  quiet  pint  of  Guinness 
with  Heaney  without  interruption.  At 
Harvard,  I  have  watched  him  ward  off 
encroachment  by  quickening  his  pace 
and  using  his  friendly  grin  like  a  snow- 
plow. 

He  resists  the  public  tendency  to  exalt 
him.  What  is  more,  so  do  his  friends  and 
his  family,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  both. 
David  Hammond  has  kidded  and  immor- 
talized the  popularity  of  Heaney's  read- 
ings in  a  series  of  postcards  sent  to  friends 
over  the  years.  Typically,  a  Hammond 
postcard  will  show  something  like  the  In- 
niscarra  Hydroelectric  Dam,  with  arrows 
to  the  center  of  the  dam,  advising  "lectern 
here"  and  "microphone  here."  The 
drained  valley  space  has  two  arrows — 
"crowd  here"  and  "ladies'  toilet."  One 
of  the  best  shows  the  huge  hothouse  at 
Belfast's  Botanic  Gardens.  In  the  fore- 
ground you  can  see  a  woman  and  a  pram 
and  a  small  boy.  She  is  saying.  "No.  son. 
there's  no  lions  in  there.  That  was  built 
for  the  ladies'  toilet  at  a  Heane\  reading 
away   back   years   ago...  It's   a   museum 
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Famous  Seamus 

now.  They  keep  old  bicycle  clips  of  his 
and  photos  and  so  on.  No.  You're  too 
young  for  a  tee-shirt."  Another  card  de- 
picts three  farming  types  outside  a  bar 
whose  name  has  been  changed  to  read, 
LADIES'  TOILET.  One  man  has  a  newspa- 
per parcel  under  his  arm  and  a  speech  bal- 
loon extruding  from  his  mouth:  "I  got  the 
last  of  the  tee-shirts."  The  man  next  to 
him  is  saying,  "A  lot  of  people  would 
agree  with  you,  but  I  still  prefer  the  earlier 
poems." 

Heaney's  wife,  Marie,  shares  this  sense 
of  humor  and  necessary  irony,  which  keep 
at  bay  self-importance  and  pomposity. 
She  is  a  great  beauty,  with  a  generous 
mouth,  vigilant  eyes,  and  an  amused  tilt 
to  her  bold  and  beautiful  jawline.  She  is 
quick  to  prick  and  quick  to  protect.  When 
I  first  met  her,  it  was  after  a  lecture  on 
Heaney's  poetry  given  by  Christopher 
Ricks  at  the  Roundhouse  in  London. 
Modestly,  Heaney  skipped  the  lecture,  but 
at  the  reception  afterward  he  was  curious. 
"Och,  Seamus,"  said  Marie,  "you're 
such  a  clever  fellow."  After  another  lec- 
ture, this  time  given  by  Heaney  in  Ox- 
ford, two  friends  presented  him  with  a 
pair  of  broad,  handsome  suspenders.  With 
a  look  of  scampishness,  Heaney  removed 
his  jacket  and  began  to  try  them  on.  As  he 
was  experiencing  some  difficulty  fixing 
them  to  the  back  of  his  trousers,  Marie 
intervened,    to   gales   of  laughter,    with 


"No,  no,  Seamus,  let's  save  them  up  for 
tonight." 

Her  reward  for  this  attitude  of  loving 
unkindness,  as  well  as  proper  pride  in  her 
husband,  has  been  some  of  the  finest  love 
poems  since  the  1912-13  poems  of  Thom- 
as Hardy  written  to  his  dead  wife.  There  is 
a  poem  by  Derek  Mahon  which  covers  the 
case  exactly:  it  describes  a  pub  singer  in 
the  Aran  Islands  with  one  hand  cupped  to  - 
his  ear,  listening  to  himself,  and  using  the 
other  hand  to  ground  himself  through  his 
girlfriend.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  poems 
themselves  should  be  earthy,  unembar- 
rassed by  sexuality,  accurate  and  eloquent 
about  love — from  her  "deliberate  kiss" 
on  "our  first  night  years  ago  in  that  ho- 
tel" to  Heaney's  comparison  of  her  to  an 
otter  "heavy  and  frisky  in  your  freshened 
pelt"  to  the  fancier  reaches  of  marital  sex- 
uality in  "The  Skunk"  and  its  mention  of 
"the  black  plunge-line  nightdress"  and 
the  stir  of  excitement  caused  by  "the  soot- 
fall  of  your  things  at  bedtime." 

The  Irish  readers  who  resent  his  popu- 
larity— or  think  it  invidious — actually 
share  the  wary,  careful  love  of  Heaney 
with  his  family  and  friends.  They,  too,  are 
"bitter  /  and  dependable" — determined 
that  their  hero's  elevation  should  not  also 
be  his  fall.  Heaney's  exaltation  is  reserved 
for  others,  not  for  himself.  In  1988, 
Heaney  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital  in  Dublin,  intro- 
ducing readings  by  Susan  Sontag,  Chinua 
Achebe,  Les  Murray,  and  Yehuda  Ami- 
chai.  His  model  was  Hugh  Kenner's  index 


to  A  Colder  Eye:  in  it,  Kenner  attaches  an 
epithet  to  each  person.  Thus:  "Keaton, 
Buster,  equilibrist";  "Woolf,  Virginia, 
embroiderer."  When  Heaney  introduced 
Joseph  Brodsky,  it  was  simple:  "Brod- 
sky,  Joseph, poet,"  to  which  Heaney  then 
added,  "the  poet."  This  exaltation  of 
Brodsky  is  typically  generous,  but  Heaney 
is  now  himself  so  schooled  in  the  dangers  of 
exaltation  that  his  tribute  in  The  New  York 
Times,  on  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to 
Brodsky,  contained  the  just,  but  deflation- 
ary, statement  that,  in  English,  Brodsky's 
poetry  can  be  "animated  and  skewed."  I 
don't  doubt  that  the  Sunday  Tribune  re- 
viewer of  The  Cure  at  Troy  has  a  similar 
sense  of  admiration  and  rueful  correction. 
One  last  anecdote,  told  by  Heaney 
against  himself.  Asked  what  his  worst 
fault  is,  he  answers,  "Tolerance."  A  cer- 
tain drunken,  pathetic,  belligerent,  hap- 
less poet  attached  himself  to  Heaney  one 
evening,  not  for  the  first  time.  Any  other 
person  would  have  escaped  immediately. 
At  the  door  of  the  bar,  the  drunk  was 
stopped  by  the  bouncer  because  he  had 
been  banned  for  bad  behavior.  Heaney 
pressed  on.  Ringing  in  his  ears  was  the 
cry  "Dinna  deny  me,  Seamus.  Seamus, 
dinna  deny  me."  When  he  tells  this, 
Heaney  looks  very  serious  and  says,  "I 
mean,  it  was  awful.  Christ  and  all  that." 
And  then  a  wonderful  look  of  villainous 
mischief  comes  into  his  eyes  and  he  says, 
"But  I  needed  a  drink,  so  what  could  I 
do?"  He  doesn't  permit  himself  the  exal- 
tation of  shame,  either.  □ 


Unholy  Alliances 


(Continued  from  page  229)  Strangely,  the 
university  has  also  assumed  an  embattled 
posture,  with  top  officials  refusing  to  an- 
swer any  questions  about  Cinel,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  my  repeated  inquiries  the 
school's  Office  of  Public  Affairs  finally 
read  me  this  statement,  approved  by  the 
president:  "The  archdiocese  did  not  in- 
form the  university  of  the  allegations 
made  against  Dino  Cinel  prior  to  the  news 
reports  about  him."  Although  it  would 
appear  that  either  former  archbishop  Han- 
nan  or  the  university's  president  must  be 
lying,  even  Tulane  faculty  members  are 
puzzled.  According  to  one  professor,  the 
history  department  received  a  directive 
from  the  dean  more  than  two  years  ago 
that  they  were  to  respond  "No  comment" 
to  any  questions  about  Cinel  from  the  me- 
dia. If  university  officials  didn't  know 
anything,  what  were  they  instructing  fac- 
ulty    :    rnbers  to  stonewall  the  press 
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about?  In  any  case,  Tulane  later  said  noth- 
ing to  the  College  of  Staten  Island  about 
any  problems  involving  Cinel. 

Further  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  archdiocese's  dealings  with  St. 
Rita's.  "Parishioners  were  never  told 
about  what  happened  in  the  rectory,  nor 
were  they  ever  asked  to  speak  with  their 
children,"  reported  Richard  Angelico  on 
WDSU-TV.  Don  Richard,  an  attorney  for 
the  archdiocese,  admitted  to  Angelico  that 
this  was  true,  and  tried  to  justify  the 
church's  silence  in  terms  of  its  sensitivity 
to  a  possible  criminal  investigation:  "My 
advice  to  the  church  was  'You  do  nothing 
to  prejudice  a  criminal  case  that  might 
arise  against  anyone' — and  so  we  did  ab- 
solutely nothing,"  Richard  explained. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  however, 
when  I  ask  former  archbishop  Hannan 
about  it,  he  suddenly  changes  the  official 
story,  thereby  contradicting  his  archdio- 


cese's own  lawyer.  "As  soon  as  he  knew 
about  this.  Father  Tarantino  told  the  peo- 
ple and  apologized  to  the  people,"  Han- 
nan maintains.  "He  didn't  even  wait  for  a 
Sunday;  I  think  he  told  them  at  a  weekday 
Mass  so  they  would  know  immediately." 
Another  question  is  why  the  church 
didn't  insist  Cinel  get  some  kind  of  treat- 
ment. "Dino  flounced  out  on  us,"  says 
Hannan.  "He  left  angry,  and  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  where  he  had  gone."  In 
fact,  Cinel  could  rather  easily  be  found  a 
few  blocks  away,  in  his  longtime  office  at 
the  Tulane  history  department.  But  pel 
haps  the  most  important  controversy  in- 
volves the  church's  decision  to  hang  on  to 
Cinel's  pornography  collection  for  three 
months  before  turning  it  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. Even  then,  the  archdiocese-  made 
its  squeamishness  about  prosecution  more 
than  apparent.  "We  therefore  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
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Unholy  Alliances 

he  Archdiocese  in  taking  such  action 
that  it  would  be  regarded  as  seeking  to 
initiate  or  urge  prosecution  of  Dr.  Cinel  or 
anyone  else  thereby,"  wrote  Thomas 
Rayer,  an  attorney  for  the  archdiocese,  in 
a  letter  to  the  D.A.'s  office.  "This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Archdiocese  should 
therefore  not  be  considered  by  your  office 
as  in  any  way  seeking  the  initiation  of 
criminal  charges  with  respect  to  this  ma- 
terial or  any  activities  of  Dr.  Cinel  in 
relation  thereto."  Judging  by  his  subse- 
quent inaction,  the  district  attorney  got 
the  message. 

Many  wonder  if  the  evidence  was  tam- 
pered with  while  in  the  hands  of  church 
officials,  but  Hannan  denies  there  was  any 
purge  of  the  material,  saying  the  church 
kept  it  for  so  long  merely  to  "get  some 
idea  of  who  was  involved"  on  the  video- 
tapes. Others  are  less  than  convinced. 
"This  is  a  classic  story  of  a  church  cover- 
up,"  says  Jason  Berry.  "I  think  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  lawyers  for  the  archdiocese 
broke  the  law.  You  don't  sit  for  three 
months  on  child  pornography;  possession 
of  it  is  a  crime.  .  .  .  Dino  Cinel  should 
have  been  arrested  the  moment  he  got 
back  from  Italy."  According  to  a  recent 
deposition  by  Bishop  Robert  Muench,  the 
tapes  remained  at  St.  Rita's  for  six  days 
after  Father  Tarantino  found  them,  before 
they  were  even  turned  over  to  the  archdio- 
cese. "I  think  in  those  six  days  Tarantino 
blasted  through  those  tapes  to  see  who 
was  there  and  who  shouldn't  be  there," 
says  attorney  Darryl  Tschirn.  "Nobody 
ever  inventoried  the  tapes.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  there  were — and  how  many 
they  ended  up  with."  Bishop  Muench  ad- 
mitted in  his  deposition  that  he  and  Taran- 
tino fast-forwarded  through  some  of  the 
tapes  to  see  who  was  on  them,  but  Tar- 
antino says,  "The  materials  I  found 
were  turned  over  to  the  archdiocesan 
representative  precisely  as  found  with- 
out exception." 

But  if  there  was  a  cover-up,  it  wouldn't 
surprise  some  who  have  dealt  with  pedo- 
philes in  the  church.  Louisiana  attorney 
F.  Ray  Mouton  served  as  the  lawyer  for 
the  notorious  Father  Gauthe,  and  he  also 
co-authored  a  confidential  report  to  the 
American  bishops  on  priest  pedophilia  in 
1985.  Last  spring,  Mouton  was  asked  by  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  television  station, 
WL'SA,  how  often  the  Catholic  Church 
tries  to  obstruct  criminal  investigations 
and  cover  up  incidents  of  priestly  pedo- 
philia. "Always,"  Mouton  said  flatly. 
"They  may  put  forth  an  appearance  of  co- 


operation, but  in  the  back  room  in  the 
chancery,  they're  designing  a  plan  to 
stonewall." 

David  Figueroa  was  only  five  years  old 
back  in  1964  when,  he  says,  Father 
Joseph  Henry,  the  pastor  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Anthony  in  Kailua,  Hawaii,  began  to 
abuse  him  sexually.  One  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren in  a  devout  Catholic  family,  Figue-  •• 
roa  attended  the  St.  Anthony  Parochial 
School,  and  his  mother  worked  as  a 
housekeeper  at  the  church  rectory,  one  of 
several  places  where  he  says  he  was  rou- 
tinely molested  by  his  priest  during  the 
next  eight  years.  When  the  pastor  died  in 
1972,  he  was  replaced  by  Joseph  Ferrario, 
who  is  now  the  bishop  of  Honolulu.  Fi- 
gueroa says  he  confided  in  Ferrario  that  he 
had  been  sexually  exploited  by  Father 
Henry  for  years,  whereupon  Ferrario  em- 
barked on  what  was  supposed  to  be  coun- 
seling. Instead,  according  to  Figueroa,  the 
priest  began  his  own  sexual  relationship 
with  the  boy,  which  would  continue  for 
the  next  ten  years.  When  he  was  nineteen, 
Figueroa  began  to  receive  counseling 
from  Father  Tony  Bolger,  another  dioce- 
san priest,  but  before  long  Bolger  too  had 
instigated  what  Figueroa  says  was  a  sexu- 
al relationship.  The  teenager  told  Ferrario, 
who  allegedly  continued  to  molest  him  as 
well,  about  his  experiences  with  Bolger, 
but  instead  of  taking  any  punitive  action, 
Ferrario  appointed  Bolger  as  pastor  at  St. 
Anthony.  By  this  time  Ferrario  himself 
had  become  a  bishop.  It  wasn't  until 
1985,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
whole  saga  had  begun,  that  David  Figue- 
roa's  mother  learned  about  the  alleged 
sexual  exploitation  and  reported  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  Archbishop  Pio  Laghi,  then  the  pa- 
pal pro-nuncio  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Ferrario  defended  himself  by  saying  that 
an  investigation  had  been  conducted  by 
the  church  and  that  the  accusation  was  un- 
founded. However,  David  Figueroa  was 
just  getting  started.  In  1989  he  publicly 
announced  his  charges  of  sexual  molesta- 
tion against  Bishop  Ferrario,  who  again 
denied  everything  and  dismissed  Figueroa 
as  a  "good  storyteller."  Last  August,  the 
young  man  finally  filed  a  civil  lawsuit 
against  the  bishop. 

Although  Ferrario  is  the  first  member  of 
the  U.S.  hierarchy  to  face  such  charges, 
another  North  American  bishop  has  al- 
ready been  brought  down  by  a  pedophilia 
scandal.  Last  year  Newfoundland's  Arch- 
bishop Alphonsu  Penney  resigned  in  dis- 
grace after  an  inv  stigative  panel  he 
himself  had  established  condemned  his 
handling  of  widespread  sex  abuse  at  a 
Catholic-run  boys'  orphanage.  The  com- 


mission found  that  priests  who  abused 
boys  sexually  were  better  treated  by  the 
hierarchy  than  were  the  victims,  and  said 
that  the  lack  of  archdiocesan  leadership 
might  actually  have  encouraged  the  abuse. 
Archbishop  Penney,  who  had  resisted  ear- 
lier calls  for  his  resignation,  finally  took 
responsibility  for  the  church's  failure  to 
act  on  long-standing  reports  of  molesta- 
tion. "We  are  naked,"  said  Penney. 
"Our  anger,  our  pain,  our  anguish,  our 
shame,  and  our  vulnerability  are  clear  to 
the  whole  world." 

That  scandal  was  only  one  of  many  that 
have  stunned  Newfoundland's  Catholic 
community  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
More  than  two  dozen  priests  and  Christian 
Brothers  have  been  convicted  of  or  are 
facing  charges  of  sexually  abusing  boys, 
and  the  moral  verdicts  have  been  even 
harsher  than  the  criminal  ones.  Last  Au- 
gust a  Newfoundland  judge  told  Edward 
English  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  "You 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  order  and  to  human- 
ity," and  sentenced  him  to  twelve  years  in 
prison.  While  Canada  has  been  rocked 
by  its  epidemic  of  priest  pedophilia,'  it 
doesn't  compare  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  cases  have 
been  multiplying  faster  than  anyone  can 
count.  Not  that  church  officials  particular- 
ly want  to;  the  Catholic  Church  insists  that 
it  has  no  central  reporting  system  and 
therefore  no  figures  on  the  extent  of  priest 
pedophilia  around  the  country.  "We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  for  sure  how  many 
cases  or  complaints  are  out  there,"  says 
Mark  Chopko,  general  counsel  to  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the  public-pol- 
icy arm  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  Chopko,  who  is  also 
the  author  of  a  1988  statement  on  priest 
pedophilia  that  remains  the  last  official 
pronouncement  on  the  subject,  admits  that 
the  situation  got  so  bad  that  by  the  mid- 
1980s  the  church  was  totally  unable  to  ob- 
tain liability  insurance  covering  sex  abuse, 
although  he  claims  that  such  coverage  is 
gradually  becoming  available  again.  But 
despite  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  punitive  and  compensatory 
damages,  the  official  church  position  con- 
tinues to  be  that  its  pedophilia  problem  is 
no  worse  than  anyone  else's.  "I  don't 
think  it's  a  crisis  for  the  priesthood."  says 
Chopko.  "I  think  it's  a  problem  for  all 
institutions,  like  churches,  that  have  to 
care  for  children.  It's  a  problem  for 
schools,  for  child-care  agencies,  foi 
scouting  agencies,  for  day-care  centers — 
and  it's  a  problem  for  the  clergy."  (hep 
ko  rejects  as  "utter  and  complete  non 
sense"  the  idea  that  the  church  frequently 
tries  to  cover  up  the  problem.  "I  can't  tell 
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Unholy  Alliances 

you  that  every  time  one  of  these  charges 
has  been  filed  it's  been  handled  with  an 
adequate  degree  of  charity  or  the  right 
degree  of  promptness,"  he  says,  "but, 
knowing  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
involved  in  some  of  these  cases,  either 
they  didn't  know  what  was  happening  or 
they  didn't  believe  anything  so  horrific 
could  be  happening  in  one  of  their  insti- 
tutions." 

Courts  around  the  country  are  increas- 
ingly finding  otherwise  as  a  massive 
amount  of  documentation  accumulates  on 
efforts  by  church  officials  to  conceal  inci- 
dents of  child  molestation  and  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  gross  insensitivity  to  the 
suffering  of  victims.  Last  December,  a 
Minnesota  jury  awarded  $3.5  million,  in- 
cluding $2.7  million  in  punitive  damages, 
to  a  young  man  who  had  been  sexually 
molested  for  eight  years,  starting  when  he 
was  a  thirteen-year-old  altar  boy,  by  a 
priest  with  a  long  history  of  such  abuse. 
According  to  Father  Thomas  Adamson, 
he  began  molesting  boys  in  1961,  in  his 
first  parish  assignment,  and  he  admitted 
such  transgressions  to  his  bishop  three 
years  later.  The  bishop  told  him  to  control 
his  behavior  and  transferred  him  to  anoth- 
er parish.  For  the  next  twenty-three  years, 
Father  Adamson  continued  to  be  reas- 
signed to  different  parishes  despite  ongo- 
ing complaints  and  at  least  three  inter- 
ludes of  psychiatric  treatment  at  different 
facilities.  Internal  church  documents  re- 
veal a  great  deal  of  hand-wringing  about 
the  problem  and  a  constant  concern  that 
the  scandal  might  become  public,  but  no 
decisive  action  by  church  officials  to  en- 
sure that  Father  Adamson  would  no  long- 
er be  in  a  position  to  molest  youngsters. 
"They  knew  about  this  guy  and  they 
didn't  report  it,  so  he  never  got  prosecut- 
ed, and  now  he  can't  be,  because  of  the 
passage  of  time,"  says  Jeffrey  Anderson, 
a  St.  Paul  attorney  who  is  representing 
Adamson's  victims  in  eleven  different 
civil  lawsuits.  "Father  Adamson  sexually 
abused  at  least  thirty-five  boys  we've 
identified  in  various  parishes,  but  he's 
never  spent  a  day  in  jail." 

Anderson,  who  is  also  the  attorney  for 
David  Figueroa,  is  currently  handling 
more  than  eighty  cases  involving  priest 

lophiles  around  the  country.  The  often 
'i'd  figure  of  two  hundred  priests  re- 
for  sexual  misconduct  in  the  last 
is  a  gross  underestimate,  accord- 
ing to  Anderson,  who  says  he  personally 
knows  of  well  over  two  hundred  and  the 
total  figure  "has  got  to  be  over  four  hun- 


dred." At  least  half  of  the  cases  he  him- 
self has  dealt  with  involve  some  kind  of 
church  cover-up,  he  adds.  "The  pattern  is 
one  of  institutional  indifference  and  com- 
plicity to  misconduct,"  he  says.  "'Even  if 
the  church  has  reason  to  know  it's  going 
on,  there's  a  head-in-the-sand  kind  of  at- 
titude— and  when  they  do  discover  it, 
then  there's  a  pattern  of  conspiracy  to 
conceal  it  and  avoid  any  public  scandal 
or  scrutiny." 

As  in  the  Adamson  case,  the  expiration 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  has  often 
worked  in  the  church's  favor  in  preclud- 
ing criminal  prosecution  when  past  abuse 
finally  does  surface.  However,  in  some 
states  the  church  has  a  more  powerful  ally 
in  the  so-called  doctrine  of  charitable  im- 
munity, which  bars  lawsuits  against  chari- 
table institutions.  This  law  has  been  up- 
held under  even  the  most  tragic  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Christopher 
Schultz,  a  New  Jersey  boy  who  was  abused 
from  the  age  of  ten  by  Edmund  Coakeley, 
a  Franciscan  brother  who  was  a  parochial- 
school  teacher  and  a  scoutmaster. 
Schultz's  brother  was  also  molested  by 
Coakeley,  whose  taste  included  bondage 
and  sadomasochism:  "He  would  take  pic- 
tures of  them  doing  what  he'd  tell  them 
were  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  says  Da- 
vid Jaroslawicz,  the  attorney  who  eventu- 
ally filed  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Schultz 
family.  Christopher  Schultz  became  in- 
creasingly disturbed,  and  when  his  parents 
finally  learned  about  the  abuse,  they  went 
to  the  church  and  asked  for  help.  "The 
church  denied  anything  happened,  and 
said  the  child  fabricated  everything,"  says 
Jaroslawicz.  Christopher  finally  commit- 
ted suicide  in  1979.  "He  ingested  win- 
tergreen  tablets  from  the  medicine  cabi- 
net and  said,  in  essence,  i  can't  live 
anymore  with  what  I've  done,'  '  says 
Jaroslawicz.  "The  real  outrage  here  is 
the  cover-up.  This  child  probably 
wouldn't  have  killed  himself  if  these 
people  had  acknowledged  that  the  child 
hadn't  done  anything  wrong  and  had 
been  taken  advantage  of.  The  fact  thai 
they  made  him  feel  that  nobody  believed 
him,  and  that  he  had  to  go  to  school  ev- 
ery day  and  see  this  guy — that  totally 
shattered  the  child."  It  shattered  his 
family  as  well;  his  mother,  a  nurse,  had 
a  nervous  breakdown,  according  to  court 
papers,  and  the  parents  were  later  ill 
vorced.  The  family's  subsequenl  lawsuil 
was  vigorously  fought  by  the  Archdio 
cese  of  Newark,  the  Franciscan  Broth 
ers,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
who  demanded  it  be  "thrown  out  on  the 
grounds  that  chanties  are  immune  from 
paying  damages  to  beneficiaries  i>!  theii 
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services  in  New  Jersey,"  according  to 
the  Asbury  Park  Press.  In  1984  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  agreed,  dismiss- 
ing all  claims  by  the  Schultz  family. 

Representatives  of  the  church  now  ac- 
knowledge that  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  they  claim  that  the  church  has  changed 
in  recent  years.  "We  have  been  trying 
harder,  and  we've  been  generally  doing 
better,"  says  Mark  Chopko  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference.  "If  you  look  at  the 
cases  that  are  filed  now,  it's  not  new  inci- 
dents as  much  as  it  is  abuse  that  happened 
in  the  1960s  and  '70s."  Chopko  vehe- 
mently denies  that  cover-ups  are  still  oc- 
curring. Police  officials  in  two  Virginia 
counties  have  recently  offered  a  different 
point  of  view.  Earlier  this  year,  Father 
Thomas  Chleboski  was  arrested  in  Arling- 
ton and  charged  with  six  counts  of  molest- 
ing a  thirteen-year-old  student  at  Our 
Lady  of  Victory  School.  "Police  say  they 
received  a  complete  lack  of  cooperation 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  re- 
ported Washington's  WUSA-TV.  Indeed, 
according  to  Detective  Tom  Bell  of  the 
Arlington  County  Police,  when  detectives 
first  contacted  church  officials,  "they 
would  not  even  acknowledge  that  this 
man  was  a  priest,"  let  alone  give  the  po- 
lice any  information  on  where  to  find  Fa- 
ther Chleboski.  An  investigation  revealed 
earlier  alleged  incidents  of  abuse  at  previ- 
ous places  Chleboski  had  served,  but 
there  too  detectives  were  given  the  cold 
shoulder  by  church  officials.  "The  indi- 
viduals told  us  that  they  were  told  by  the 
archdiocese  not  to  say  anything  to  the 
police,"  said  Detective  Gary  Costello  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Police  Pedo- 
philia Unit. 

Asked  about  the  Chleboski  case,  Mark 
Chopko  says  the  lack  of  cooperation  was 
due  solely  to  the  archdiocese's  administra- 
tive desire  to  centralize  communications 
and  make  sure  any  statements  came  from 
the  chancery  rather  than  from  individual 
parishes.  "Conspiracy  to  me  connotes 
some  intention  not  to  tell  the  truth  and  not 
to  deal  honestly  with  a  known  situation," 
Chopko  says.  "The  idea  that  there  has 
been  some  kind  of  intention  to  deal  dis- 
honestly with  reports  of  child  abuse  is  just 
nonsense." 

On  a  drowsy  afternoon  in  high  sum- 
mer, New  Orleans's  Jackson  Square 
is  quiet  and  picturesque.  Just  beyond  a 
line  of  horse-drawn  carriages,  the  plantain 
fronds  rustle  faintly  in  the  ghost  of  a 
breeze  off  the  Mississippi  River,  a  saxo- 


phone wails  plaintively  in  the  hands  of  a 
street  musician,  and  a  sidewalk  artist 
draws  pictures  for  the  passing  tourists 
who  flock  to  this  quaint  landmark  in  the 
middle  of  the  French  Quarter,  where  the 
dignified  spires  of  St.  Louis  Cathedral 
tower  over  the  lacy  wrought-iron  balco- 
nies that  ring  the  square.  Chris  Fontaine's 
father  used  to  work  the  crowds  here  as  a 
sidewalk  artist,  and  it  was  here  that  Chris 
says  he  first  met  Dino  Cinel,  on  a  day 
when  he  was  upset  about  family  problems 
and  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  atten- 
tions of  a  sympathetic  stranger.  "He  came 
walking  up  to  me .  .  .  and  he  started  telling 
me  he  was  a  priest,"  Fontaine  reported  in 
a  taped  interview  with  Richard  Angelico. 
"We  became  friends."  According  to  Fon- 
taine, they  didn't  have  sex  until  they  had 
seen  each  other  two  or  three  times,  where- 
upon Cinel  "asked  me  if  I  smoked  weed, 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  roll."  Af- 
ter they  had  smoked  some  marijuana, 
Fontaine  said,  "he  just  reached  over  and 
started  rubbing  his  hands  on  me  and  told 
me  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  massage. 
.  .  .  Then  he  told  me  to  take  off  my 
clothes.  He  just  told  me  to  leave  my  un- 
derwear on,  and  it  went  from  there.  He 
started  masturbating  me,  and  I  tried  to  get 
away;  he  held  me  down  for  a  minute  and 
told  me,  'Just  relax  and  close  your  eyes.' 
He  put  it  in  my  head  that  they  did  it  in 
Greek  days  and  it's  all  right." 

Cinel  has  provided  a  markedly  different 
account  of  these  events.  He  claims  that  he 
picked  up  Fontaine  several  blocks  away 
from  Jackson  Square  at  the  corner  of 
Bourbon  and  St.  Ann,  a  notorious  hang- 
out for  male  prostitutes,  and  that  Fontaine 
was  an  experienced  hustler.  "He  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  me  first  if  I  was  a 
policeman,"  Cinel  said  in  his  1990  depo- 
sition. "He  was  afraid  I  was  there  to  bust 
him,  because  it  was  obvious  what  he  was 
doing.  ...  He  said,  'Do  you  want  to  have 
a  good  time?'  '  Cinel  admitted  that  Fon- 
taine looked  "very  young.  .  .probably 
fourteen,  fifteen  years  of  age,"  and  said 
that  the  boy  showed  him  an  ID  to  prove  he 
was  seventeen.  At  the  time,  Cinel  was 
forty-one. 

Both  Fontaine  and  Cinel  agree  that  the 
boy  went  on  to  become  a  regular  visitor  to 
the  rectory  at  St.  Rita's.  Indeed,  Fontaine 
says  he  lived  there  off  and  on  for  six  to 
nine  months,  lounging  in  the  common 
room,  where  he  watched  television  with 
the  other  priests,  and  spending  the  night 
and  waking  up  to  the  housekeepers,  who 
routinely  found  him  in  Cinel's  bed  in  the 
morning.  Former  archbishop  Hannan  ad- 
mits that  other  priests  at  St.  Rita's  were 
aware  of  such  comings  and  goings,  but 


Cinel  apparently  told  them  that  the  teen- 
agers who  frequented  his  room  were  home- 
less boys  whom  he  was  counseling.  Still,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  his  fellow 
priests  could  have  missed  what  was  hap- 
pening. "They  had  to  know,"  says  Fon- 
taine. "They  always  saw  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  making  sandwiches,  making 
noise  in  the  kitchen.  Sometimes  we  would 
watch  TV  and  I'd  be  in  bikini  drawers  or 
something  like  that."  According  to  Fon- 
taine, Father  Cinel's  acts  of  sacrilege 
weren't  confined  to  his  bedroom;  one  time 
he  told  Fontaine  he  needed  an  altar  boy, 
persuaded  him  to  serve  at  Mass,  and  then 
had  sex  with  him  afterward  in  the  sacristy 
(a  claim  Cinel  denies).  Other  sexual  ren- 
dezvous were  held  at  a  country  house  Ci- 
nel bought  in  Mississippi  and  at  the  bor- 
rowed homes  of  various  parishioners. 
Wherever  he  was,  Cinel  recorded  his 
trysts  on  video.  "He  had  this  obsession 
with  the  camera,"  Fontaine  reports.  "Ev- 
erywhere he  went,  the  camera  was  with 
him.  He  was  always  taking  pictures  of 
everything." 

While  Cinel  was  extremely  skillful  at 
fostering  Fontaine's  sense  of  emotional 
dependency,  he  apparently  didn't  hesitate 
to  use  harsher  forms  of  leverage  as  well. 
Early  in  his  relationship  with  Fontaine, 
whose  troubled  adolescence  included  at 
least  one  episode  as  a  juvenile  offender, 
Cinel  went  to  court  with  the  boy  to  help 
get  him  out  of  some  minor  skirmish  with 
the  law.  The  judge  released  Fontaine  on 
probation,  under  the  priest's  supervision. 
"Father  is  willing  to  work  with  you  and 
willing  to  help  you,"  said  the  judge.  "I 
hope  that  will  be  sufficient  to  get  you  on 
the  right  track,  young  man."  According 
to  Fontaine,  whenever  he  resisted  Cinel 
thereafter,  Cinel  would  threaten  to  have 
him  sent  to  prison.  "Dino  Cinel  may 
have  told  him  that  he  may  report  him  to 
the  judge  if  he  didn't  do  certain  things," 
says  Buddy  Lemann,  Cinel's  lawyer. 
"But  it's  our  position  that  Chris  Fontaine 
voluntarily  entered  into  all  acts  with  Dino 
Cinel." 

These  days  Fontaine  works  as  a  carpen- 
ter when  he  can,  but  his  lawyers  and  his 
psychologist  say  he's  in  tenuous  shape  at 
best.  "Chris  is  a  mess,"  attests  David 
Paddison.  "He's  probably  going  to  need 
some  type  of  medical  care  forever." 

Ronnie  Tichenor  was  in  residence  at  a 
home  for  runaway  children  in  the 
French  Quarter  when  he  first  met  Father 
Cinel.  "He  told  me  he  was  looking  out  loi 
my  welfare,  that  he  could  help  me  belter 
achieve  an  education  and  a  bettei  position 
in  life,"  Tichenor  says.  Cinel  also  told 
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him  many  of  the  same  lines  he  had  used 
with  Fontaine,  such  as  the  one  about  be- 
ing a  'lather  in  need  of  a  son."  Although 
Tichenor  is  now  a  tall,  strapping  dark- 
haired  young  man,  in  one  videotape  Cinel 
can  be  heard  bragging  about  how  small 
the  boy  was  when  they  first  had  sex.  Like 
Fontaine,  Tichenor  became  a  familiar  face 
at  the  rectory.  At  one  point  he  got  very 
upset  about  his  relationship  with  Father 
Cinel  and  even  confided  in  another  priest, 
but  his  protests  were  brushed  off.  "I  did 
break  down  emotionally  with  Father  Mi- 
chael," Tichenor  told  Angelico.  "But  he 
did  not  act  like  there  was  anything  strange 
or  forbidden.  He  comforted  me  for  five 
minutes  in  a  general  sense,  and  that  was 
it."  In  a  later  deposition  Father  Michael 
Fraser  said  he  had  attributed  Tichenor' s 
angst  to  "just  basic  adolescence"  and 
never  even  realized  the  boy  was  upset 
about  Father  Cinel.  However,  the  attitude 
of  Cinel's  colleagues  had  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  teenager.  "I  knew  that  all 
the  other  priests  and  the  other  associates 
at  the  church  were  familiar  with  the  go- 
ings-on; they  couldn't  help  but  have 
been  aware,"  Tichenor  said.  "And  if 
they  accepted  it,  I  felt  it  must  be  right, 
even  if  it  seemed  wrong  to  me.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause of  the  general  acceptance  of  ev- 
eryone around  me,  I  assumed  it  was  me 
who  was  confused." 

Tichenor  has  put  some  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  Cinel  since  then,  mov- 
ing to  Florida  and  going  to  work  for  a 
mosquito-control  service.  But  he  suspects 
he  knows  what  Cinel  is  up  to  these  days. 
"He  looked  for  guys  in  basically  the  same 
position  as  myself,  who  were  in  need  of 
leadership  and  support  from  a  male  fig- 
ure, boys  who  had  no  father  figure  at 
home,"  Tichenor  says.  "He  has  this 
sense  that  these  things  are  O.K.  He  is 
able  to  instill  this  sense  of  security  in 
young  boys.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  possi- 
bilities." 

For  Tichenor  himself,  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities are  terrifying;  both  he  and  Fon- 
taine wonder  if  Cinel  infected  them  with 
the  aids  virus,  but  they  are  too  scared  to 
be  tested.  Nor  is  Ronnie  the  only  Tichenor 
with  cause  for  concern:  Cinel  also  man- 
aged to  ensnare  his  twin  brother.  Cinel, 
who  enjoyed  threesomes,  often  encour- 
aged Ronnie  and  Chris  to  have  sex  as 
well.  With  both  boys  the  priest  sometimes 
discussed  his  porno-house  connection  in 
Denmark  and  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  selling  pictures  or  videos  abroad,  but 
neither  boy  was  aware  that  any  material 


had  changed  hands  until  Fontaine  saw  his 
own  photographs  in  Dreamboy  U.S.A.  Al- 
though Cinel  says  he  never  got  any  money 
for  them,  their  existence  raised  new  ques- 
tions. Cinel  was  earning  $42,000  a  year  at 
Tulane,  and  although  he  was  receiving 
free  room  and  board  at  St.  Rita's,  his  ex- 
penses were  considerable.  In  addition  to 
the  country  house  in  Mississippi,  he  also 
bought  a  duplex  and  a  ten-unit  apartment 
building  in  New  Orleans,  a  speedboat, 
and  a  Lincoln  Town  Car.  After  he  left  the 
rectory,  he  bought  a  $200,000  house  a 
few  blocks  from  Tulane.  How  did  he  fi- 
nance it  all?  His  lawyer,  Buddy  Lemann, 
smiles  enigmatically.  "Manna  from  heav- 
en," Lemann  drawls,  mouthing  his  frayed 
cigar. 

Lemann,  who  is  best  known  in  New  Or- 
leans for  defending  members  of  the  Mar- 
cello  crime  family,  portrays  both  of  the 
civil  lawsuits  currently  pending  against  Ci- 
nel as  cynical  attempts  by  "two  streetwise 
consenting  adults"  to  fatten  their  bank  ac- 
counts. "Chris  Fontaine  is  pissed  off  be- 
cause he  thinks  Dino  sold  his  pictures  and 
made  a  lot  of  money,"  Lemann  charges. 
"Chris  is  a  hustler  who  thinks  he's  been 
out-hustled.  I  think  this  is  a  case  of  two 
homosexuals  having  a  fight." 

In  fact,  Fontaine,  who  says  his  sexual 
preferences  were  always  heterosexual,  has 
since  married  and  fathered  two  children, 
gotten  divorced,  and  is  now  planning  to 
marry  again.  Tichenor  has  also  married, 
although  at  one  point,  he  says,  Cinel  lob- 
bied hard  against  his  emerging  heterosex- 
ual orientation.  "I  was  approximately  fif- 
teen years  old  when  I  found  out  what 
homosexual  sex  was,  and  that  that  was 
what  I  was  involved  in,"  says  Tichenor. 
When  he  told  Cinel  he  liked  women,  "he 
tried  to  sway  me.  He  told  me  that  men 
knew  men  better  and  men  were  to  be  to- 
gether." According  to  Lemann,  Cinel  de- 
nies having  tried  to  steer  Tichenor  toward 
homosexuality. 

Since  his  public  exposure,  Cinel  has  of- 
ten accused  his  critics  of  homophobia, 
and  Lemann  enjoys  casting  this  case  as  a 
noble  crusade  against  bigotry.  "I'm  going 
to  elicit  the  gay  and  homosexual  commu- 
nity to  get  behind  this,"  he  vows.  "This 
is  positively  a  gay-rights  issue.  This  guy 
is  being  crucified  because  he  had  a  homo- 
sexual tendency.  If  it  was  little  girls, 
you  wouldn't  have  had  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  commotion.  .  .  .  Greed  and  sex, 
that's  what  this  case  is  about.  Cinel's  mo- 
tivation was  sexual;  his  partners'  motiva- 
tion was  greed.  .  :hink  Dino  Cinel  may  be 
a  sinner,  but  he's  not  a  criminal." 

Those  closest  to  Cinel  seem  to  accept 
his  assertion  that  he  has  put  his  pedophili- 
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ac  proclivities  behind  him.  "It  was  a  pa- 
thology in  his  past,"  his  wife  told  Lem- 
ann.   Whatever  Pollock   chooses   to  be-  * 
lieve,  however,  even  a  passing  familiarity  ' 
with  the  literature  on  pedophilia  would  in- 1 
dicate  that  this  is  highly  unlikely.  "We 
certainly  would  never  talk  about  this  as 
being  curable,"  says  Dr.  Fred  Berlin,  the 
director  of  the  Sexual  Disorders  Clinic  at 
Johns  Hopkins.   "If  you're  sexually  at- 
tracted to  children,  that  doesn't  change; 
that's  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  , 
We  do  believe  that  pedophiles  can,  with 
proper  treatment,  learn  to  control  them-  : 
selves  so  they  don't  continue  to  pose  a 
danger." 

Although  anyone  who  molests  a  child 
under  the  age  of  consent  is  legally  a  pedo- 
phile, technically  Cinel  is  probably  an  | 
ephebophile,  or  one  who  is  attracted  to  I 
adolescents;  the  term  "pedophile"  is  used 
clinically  to  describe  those  who  are  sexu- 
ally drawn  to  pre-pubertal  children.  Ci- 
nel's commercial  pornography  collection 
favored  pre-pubertal  boys,  but  his  known 
real-life  encounters  were  generally  with  ! 
teenagers.  Most  pedophiles  are  believed 
to  be  heterosexual  in  their  orientation,  but 
experts  are  finding  a  different  pattern 
within  the  priesthood.  "The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  priests  we've  seen  would 
have  the  diagnosis  of  homosexual  ephebo- 
philia,"  says  Dr.  Berlin. 

Whatever  the  age  of  their  victims,  pedo- 
philes are  notoriously  difficult  to  treat. 
"Traditionally,  using  psychoanalytic  tech-  j 
niques  or  behavioral  therapy  has  not  been 
that  successful."  says  Dr.  Eli  Coleman, 
director  of  the  Program  in  Human  Sexual- 
ity at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School.  Some  programs  report  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  success  with  a  combination 
of  group  therapy,  behavior  modification, 
and  medication,  hormonal  and  otherwise, 
but  most  experts  agree  that  progress  is  dif- 
ficult and  the  subject's  full  cooperation  is 
crucial. 

A  higher  rate  of  success  is  found  with 
pedophiles  who  are  distressed  about  their 
urges  and  wish  they  were  not  attracted  to 
children.  The  task  is  much  harder  with 
those  untroubled  by  a  guilty  conscience. 
"Not  only  are  they  sexually  attracted  to 
children,  but  there's  no  conflict  between 
that  fact  and  the  sense  of  right  or 
wrong,"  says  Dr.  Berlin.  'Trying  to 
treat  somebody  like  that  is  like  trying  to 
treat  an  alcoholic  who  denies  he  has  ;i 
drinking  problem . "  The  prognosis  is 
even  bleaker  when  offenders  arc  sim- 
ply incarcerated  without  treatment. 
'There's  an  80  percent  recidivism  rate  if 
you  just  put  pedophiles   in   jail  and   let 

them  out,"  says  Dr.  Jay  Feierman,  .i 
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psychiatrist  who  has  treated  an  estimated 
three  hundred  priests  for  pedophilia  at 
Servants  of  the  Paraclete  Treatment 
Center,  a  New  Mexico  facility  run  by  a 
Catholic  religious  order. 

Cinel  claims  to  have  gone  for  counsel- 
ing in  New  Orleans  "for  a  couple  of  years 
every  week,"  and  says  he  stopped  all  sex- 
ual activity  with  teenage  boys  in  1986. 
However,  he  has  frequently  seemed  to 
lack  any  sense  of  remorse,  and  in  his  1990 
deposition  he  even  boasted  that  he  had 
helped  Chris  Fontaine.  "Were  you  trying 
to  help  him  get  his  life  together  by  having 
sex  with  him?"  he  was  asked. 

"Probably,  considering  the  promiscuity 
in  which  he  was  living,  I  was  the  best 
person  he  could  have  sex  with,"  Cinel 
said  smoothly.  "Knowing  the  other  char- 
acters he  was  involved  with,  yes." 

To  the  contrary,  many  experts  say. 
"Because  of  the  position  of  trust  and  au- 
thority that  a  priest  holds  in  a  child's  life. 


when  sexual  abuse  takes  place  the  greatest 
damage  done  to  the  child  is  the  betrayal  of 
that  trust,"  attests  Dr.  Mulry  Tetlow,  a 
clinical  psychologist  and  former  Jesuit 
priest.  "The  damage  is  much  more  severe 
than  sexual  abuse  by  a  stranger  or  baby- 
sitter." 

Nevertheless,  those  who  have  had  re- 
cent conversations  with  Cinel  report  a  dis- 
turbing sense  that  he  is  more  aggrieved* 
than  penitent.  "He  just  doesn't  under- 
stand," says  Sandi  Cooper,  a  fellow  his- 
tory professor  at  the  College  of  Staten 
Island,  adding  that  Cinel  was  "shocked" 
that  the  school  wants  to  get  rid  of  him. 
"He's  upset;  he  feels  betrayed."  Robert 
Viscusi,  a  Brooklyn  College  professor 
who  also  talked  to  Cinel  over  the  summer, 
says,  "There  is  this  strange  kind  of  disso- 
ciation that  I  found  more  troubling  than 
anything  else.  He  talks  about  it  very  dis- 
passionately and  loftily,  as  if  it  all  had  to 
do  with  somebody  else."  Lawrence  Pow- 
ell, a  Tulane  history  professor  and  former 
friend  of  Cinel's,  observes,  "Even  to- 
day, he  has  no  moral  sense.  I  don't  think 


he  feels  he's  done  anything  wrong." 
Cinel  certainly  doesn't  deny  his  trans- 
gressions; indeed,  before  Buddy  Lemann 
signed  on  as  his  lawyer  and  told  him  to 
shut  up,  Cinel  was  even  discoursing  to  the 
tabloids  about  the  fine  points  of  his  sexual 
tastes.  "He  explained  to  reporters  at  a 
press  conference  in  his  home  that  sex  with 
young  men  gave  him  a  greater  sexual 
high,  while  sex  with  his  wife  was  'more 
emotionally  fulfilling,'  '  the  Staten  Is- 
land Advance  reported.  With  intimates,  he 
can  be  even  more  forthcoming.  W.  D.  At- 
kins was  Cinel's  lawyer  until  earlier  this 
year,  when  they  parted  company  over  the 
$30,000  he  says  Cinel  still  owes  him  (a 
debt  Cinel  denies).  But  the  attorney  re- 
mains sympathetic  to  Cinel's  case,  and  it 
was  to  Atkins  that  Cinel  offered  one  of  his 
more  explicit  confidences — one  that  would 
not  seem  to  augur  well  for  the  former 
priest's  prospects  of  leading  a  reformed 
life.  "He  told  me,  'I  just  love  to  fuck 
young  boys  in  the  ass,'  "  Atkins  says. 
"He's  delighted  with  his  attitude.  He's 
not  embarrassed  in  the  least."  □ 


Red  Star  Falling 


(Continued  from  page  239)  next  of  kin  to 
us;  we  shared  all  our  intimate  secrets  with 
him!"  she  exclaimed  in  shock  during  the 
coup. 

While  her  husband  had  surrounded 
himself  with  weak  personalities  who 
could  never  overstep  him,  or  so  he 
thought,  Raisa  had  helped  to  arrange  the 
mirrors  around  him  so  that  they  would  re- 
flect only  the  image  of  the  genius  leader. 
But,  if  anything,  Raisa  Gorbachev  was 
more  paranoid  and  dependent  on  the  appa- 
rat  for  her  sense  of  security  than  her  hus- 
band. She  was  even  suspicious  her  own 
phone  wns  bugged.  As  a  child,  she  had 
seen  her  father  imprisoned  for  speaking 
out  against  collectivization;  her  mother  of- 
ten broke  down  and  wept  over  their  plight; 
her  talented  younger  brother  became  an 
alcoholic.  Such  a  grim  background  seems 
to  have  marked  her  personality  with  deep 
pessimism — as  she  expressed  it  herself, 
"the  feeling  that  people  are  doomed." 

Another  of  Gorbachev's  oldest  friends, 
then  foreign  minister  Eduard  Shev- 
ardnadze, had  warned  the  president  re- 
peatedly about  the  "two-faced  partners 
that  he  himself  had  put  in  power."  In  his 
new  book,  The  Future  Belongs  to  Free- 
dom, Shevardnadze  writes,  "With  amaz- 
ing stubbornness,  he  refused  to  see  that 
the  circle  of  the  coup  was  closing  in  on 


him."  He  adds  the  deadly  rhetorical  ques- 
tion "Did  he  not  want  to  see  it?" 

The  day  of  the  putsch,  outside  the 
White  House,  Shevardnadze  held  out  the 
dark  possibility  that  under  pressure  Gor- 
bachev had  gone  along  with  the  hard-line 
takeover  and  could  re-emerge  as  its  fig- 
urehead. Many  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  same  suspicion . 

Shevardnadze  and  Gorbachev  also  had 
once  loved  each  other.  The  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  southerners  goes  back  al- 
most forty  years  to  when  they  met  as 
starry-eyed  Stalinist  youths  in  regional 
Communist  organizations.  Then,  several 
years  before  Gorbachev  became  general 
secretary,  the  two  men  took  a  walk  on  a 
lonely  beach  together  and  agreed  that 
"everything  is  rotten"  in  the  country 
and  the  Communist  Party.  Unless  sen 
ous  reforms  were  made,  they  concluded, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  perish. 

I  interviewed  Shevardnadze  in  Septem- 
ber in  a  building  on  Yeli/.arov  Street  do- 
nated to  him  by  a  group  linked  to  the 
K.G.B.  It  was  stone-cold  and  the  furnish- 
ings sparse.  (Shevardnadze  complained 
privately  that  after  his  resignation  Boldin 
had  stripped  him  of  everything  but  an 
apartment,  TV  set,  and  VCR.)  The  job- 
less former  foreign  minister  w;is  attempt- 
ing to  establish  his  Foreign  Policy  Associ- 
ation here. 


The  princely  Shevardnadze  appeared  in 
a  dark  and  sober  blue  suit,  warmed  with  a 
vest.  After  a  long  talk  with  Gorbachev,  he 
said,  he  no  longer  believed  the  president 
sanctioned  the  coup.  The  passion  he  had 
felt  during  the  days  of  the  putsch  seemed 
somewhat  tempered,  perhaps  by  a  rethink- 
ing of  his  own  political  role  in  a  postcoup 
Soviet  government.  He  said,  "Thank  God 
Gorbachev  is  a  person  of  character.  Only 
a  person  of  character  could  have  started 
perestroika.  Gorbachev  will  enter  history 
as  a  great  reformer,  a  great  revolutionary. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  begin." 

Still,  there  were  Hashes  of  lasting  disil- 
lusionment. "He  enjoyed  maneuvering 
too  much.  There  is  a  moment  when  one 
has  to  say  tactical  considerations  are  not 
uppermost — my  stake  is  with  democracy 
and  democratic  forces.  And  in  this  he  was 
too  late,  my  dear,  dear  friend." 

Although  Shevardnadze  would  like  to 
think   Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  become  a 
different  person  since  the  putsch,  he  told 
me  that  the  Soviet  leader  is  "still  a  prison 
er — of  his  own  nature  .  .  .  his  way  of  think 
ing  and   acting.  ..his   poor  judgment   of 
people,  his  indifference  toward  his  true  al 
lies,  his  distrust  of  the  democratic  forces, 
and  his  disbehel  in        llie  people." 

Like  Yakovlev,  Shevardnadze  hail  pri 
vately  disagreed  with  his  boss-  an  tin 
known  concept   in  Soviet   leadership  en 
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cles.  Gorbachev  didn't  like  it  a  bit.  And 
all  through  1990  the  Soviet  foreign  minis- 
tei  warned  his  counterparts  in  the  U.S., 
Britain,  and  France  that  a  dictatorship  was 
imminent.  For  this,  "Gorbachev  thinks 
that  Shevardnadze  betrayed  him,  not  the 
other  way  around,"  says  Vladimir  Lieber- 
man.  And  so,  in  an  astonishing  incident, 
Gorbachev  attempted  to  offer  up  his  old 
friend  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  hard-liners. 

On  August  3,  1990,  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  stopped  in  Moscow  to  solicit 
a  joint  Soviet-American  declaration  con- 
demning Iraq's  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait. Honor  and  trust  count  for  a  great 
deal  with  Shevardnadze.  He  was  proud  of 
the  trust  he  had  cultivated  with  his  Ameri- 
can counterpart.  And  now,  as  he  was  ac- 
companying Baker  to  the  airport,  an 
agreement  declaration  safely  in  his  brief- 
case, he  received  an  urgent  call  on  behalf  of 
what  he  called  "a  competent  authority." 

"Today  the  U.S.  attacked  Baghdad," 
he  was  told.  Preposterous  as  it  sounded, 
Shevardnadze  had  no  way  of  knowing  it 
was  blatant  disinformation.  He  had  to  ask 
Baker,  "Is  it  true?  Tell  me  the  truth.  It  is 
a  question  of  my  honor."  Baker,  Shev- 
ardnadze records,  gave  him  a  look  of 
hurt  and  regret. 

Then  came  the  angry  call  from  Gorba- 
chev. He  implied  he  was  holding  Shev- 
ardnadze responsible  for  any  surprise  at- 
tack by  the  Americans.  Representatives  of 
the  military  complex,  which  smiled  upon 
Iraq  as  one  of  its  largest  arms  customers, 
were  clearly  desperate  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  Americans  and  Soviets  on  the  is- 
sue. Gorbachev,  writes  Shevardnadze, 
was  offering  him  up  "to  the  caprice  of  our 
own  internal  Saddam." 

Shevardnadze  later  saw  this  incident  as 
part  of  a  whole  smear  campaign  organized 
against  him  and  his  family.  For  eight 
months,  he  lived  in  a  miasma  of  depres- 
sion and  fear  for  his  life.  Only  at  dawn  on 
August  19,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a 
loudspeaker  giving  the  edict  of  the  Emer- 
gency Committee,  did  the  fog  of  dread  lift 
and  allow  Eduard  Shevardnadze  a  clear 
insight:  the  dangerous  lies  fed  to  the 
president,  the  intimidating  phone  calls 
warning  him  not  to  speak  out  anymore — 
all  of  it  had  been  psychological  prepara- 
tion for  the  coup. 

Beyond  his  predilection  for  maneuver 
ing,   his   hubris,   and   his   paranoia, 
Gorbachev  was  also  weakened  by  ideo- 
logical blind  spots.  "Democracy  seemed 
dangerous  to  Gorbachev,"  says  his  old 


classmate  Vladimir  Lieberman.  "He  saw 
the  democrats  as  extremists,  organizers  of 
confrontations."  And  that  meant  potential 
bloodshed,  perhaps  leading  to  civil  war. 
"So,  emotionally,  he  got  the  feeling  that 
to  go  forward  was  impossible." 

A  year  ago  this  November,  on  what  is 
known  as  "the  night  of  the  black  colo- 
nels," military  hard-liners  and  their  con- 
servative allies  confronted  Gorbachev 
with  what  was,  in  effect,  a  threatened 
coup.  They  told  him  they  were  willing  to 
draft  plenipotentiary  presidential  powers 
for  him,  provided  he  would  use  them  to 
oust  the  reformers  around  him,  restore 
central  control  over  the  economy,  and  is- 
sue a  blanket  decree  authorizing  the  mili- 
tary to  use  force  against  civilians  to 
"restore  order."  Faced  with  this  ultima- 
tum, Gorbachev  capitulated. 

"I  don't  want  to  think  that  Gorbachev 
acted  this  way  only  because  he  wanted 
power,"  muses  the  normally  ebullient 
Golovanov.  "But  I'm  afraid  that  the 
very  structure  of  our  society  is  absolute- 
ly totalitarian — they  just  told  him  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  he  agreed. 

"He  was  convinced  that  the  apparat 
was  running  everything  and  he  could  nev- 
er get  rid  of  it,"  Golovanov  adds. 

At  the  time,  Boris  Yeltsin  thought  he 
had  a  serious  working  partner  in  the  Sovi- 
et leader.  Their  two  teams  were  laboring 
together  toward  a  swift,  radical  transition 
to  a  market  economy.  "My  personal  mis- 
take is  that  I  was  too  trusting,"  Yeltsin 
would  later  say. 

Gorbachev  believed  that  the  only  force 
in  the  society  powerful  enough  to  shield 
him  from  his  enemies  was  the  apparats  of 
the  party,  the  K.G.B.  and  the  army.  They 
had  all  the  directors  of  the  huge  state  in- 
dustries, all  the  security  forces,  the  mar- 
shals and  troops — real  power.  And  who 
were  these  democrats?  he  would  inveigh 
to  his  old  socialist  comrade  Zdenek 
Mlynaf.  Popov?  (Moscow's  mayor.)  He's 
only  a  professor.  Sohchak?  (St.  Peters- 
burg's mayor.)  Another  professor.  What 
power  do  these  democrats  have?  he  would 
mock  them.  A  few  newspapers,  a  few  TV 
programs,  some  meetings  in  the  streets 
where  no  more  than  4  or  5  percent  of  the 
population  is  present. 

And  so,  last  winter,  to  please  the  hard- 
liners, Gorbachev  reimposed  censorship 
on  Soviet  television,  ordered  the  unleash- 
ing of  army  and  K.G.B.  goons  to  patrol 
the  streets  of  Soviet  cities,  and  tightened 
the  noose  on  the  Baltics.  In  January  1991 , 
he  sanctioned  the  army  actions  that  led 
to  a  slaughter  of  civilians  in  Lithuania, 
and  later  the  raid  by  Black  Berets  in  Lat- 
via.   Outcries   ricocheted   around   the 


world.  Gorbachev's  lifelong  yearning  to 
have  his  country  accepted  as  one  of  the 
"civilized"  nations  of  Europe  hung  in 
the  balance. 

Mikhail  Sergeyevich  hit  bottom  with 
the  infamous  speech  on  February  26 
condemning  the  "so-called  democrats" 
before  a  hall  of  intellectuals  in  Minsk. 
"They  have  a  common  aim:  to  weaken 
and,  if  they  can,  demolish  the  union," 
he  charged.  In  what  sounded  like  a  para- 
noid reference  to  his  closest  political 
soul  mate,  Yakovlev,  he  warned,  "The 
slogans  that  inspired  these  forces  for 
perestroika .  .  .  are  being  used  to  cover 
up  far-reaching  intrigues,  which  in  a 
number  of  cases  have  been  born  in  alien 
scientific  centers  and  in  alien  heads." 
While  discounting  the  threat  on  the 
right,  Gorbachev  dismissed  the  "demo- 
crats" as  bungling  amateurs — a  fateful 
mistake. 

In  fairness,  the  beleaguered  leader  was 
being  squeezed  into  a  corner.  Even  as  he 
rendered  himself  hostage  to  his  hard-line 
enemies,  there  were  unending  attempts  by 
the  party  aristocracy  to  push  him  to  resign 
as  president.  Simultaneously,  Yeltsin  was 
bringing  a  hundred  thousand  people  into 
the  streets  to  protest  against  Gorbachev 
and  his  policies.  And  on  April  5,  Yeltsin 
showed  he  could  do  just  what  Gorbachev 
always  did:  wrest  "special  powers"  from 
his  own  legislature. 

Finally,  it  came  to  the  point  where  ei- 
ther Gorbachev  would  have  to  continue  to 
deal  with  "the  old  mafia,"  says  Valentin 
Yumashev,  "or  the  second  possibility 
would  be  to  turn  sharply  from  those  cir- 
cles and  begin  to  work  with  those  who  had 
already  received  the  trust  of  the  people." 
As  the  political  center  caved  in  beneath 
him,  Gorbachev  had  to  acknowledge  he 
couldn't  manage  without  Yeltsin.  He 
made  a  conciliatory  approach  to  the  burly 
Siberian. 

On  April  23,  Gorbachev  secretly  gath- 
ered the  leaders  of  nine  republics,  in- 
cluding Yeltsin,  at  a  dacha  outside 
Moscow.  A  breakthrough  was  soon  pub- 
licly announced:  the  Russian  president 
and  eight  others  had  agreed  to  work  with 
Gorbachev  on  achieving  a  new  union 
treaty. 

But  the  Soviet  leader's  desperate  im- 
provisation came  too  late.  Four  months 
later,  on  the  eve  of  the  signing  ol  that 
treaty,    the    hard  liners    moved   lo  OVd 
throw  him. 

The  horror  for  Mikhail  and  Raisa  was 
to  have  their  world  turned  upside 
down  by  mere  subordinates  Their  ordeal 
began  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  by 
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...and  72.3%  of  them  drink  only  one  Sambuca. 


Molinari  Sambuca. 
The  only  Sambuca  Extra. 


The  Italian  courts  have  awarded 
Molinari  the  "Extra"  designation 
because  ot  its  authenticity 
and  choice  ingredients. 

But  judging  by  the  tact    |"" 
that  over  10%  ot  all  the 
Sambuca  sold  in  Italy  is      \ 
Molinari,  we'd  say  that  —J 

extra-smooth  taste  is 
what's  made  it  one  ot  the  tew 
things  Italians  agree  on. 


VlOLINAHi 

SAMBUOV 


Molinari®Sambuca.  L'unica "Extra!1 


For  more  than  300  years,  sailors  of  Britain's  Royal  Navy 
were  issued  a  daily  ration  ofPusser's  Rum  (a  corrup- 
tion of  "Purser's  Rum,"  referring  to  the  ship's  officer 
who  dispensed  the  grog).  Just  since  1980  has  this 


legendary  rum  been  available  commercially.  It  is,  like  the 
men  who  drank  it,  strong  in  character.  Naturally,  a  rum  as 
such  is  not  for  everyone.  But  rather,  for  a  very  small  few. 
Known  to  those  in  the  know  as  "The  Pusser's  Breed!' 


The  sailors  of  the  British  Royal 

Navy  swore  by  our  rum.  But  then, 

they  swore  about  everything. 


It  took  more  than  a  colorful 
vocabulary  to  hack  it  as  a  sailor 
back  in  the  17th  century. 

The  job  called 
for  strength  and 
fortitude  as  well.  A 
good  measure  of 
insanity  didn't 
hurt  either. 

But,  perhaps 
most  importantly, 
you  needed  rum. 

Since  the  days 
of  wooden  ships, 
Royal  Navy  seamen  were 
issued  a  daily  ration  of  a  half 
a  pint  of  rum.  This  was  done  by 
the  ship's  purser  (corrupted  to  "pusser" 
by  the  men). 

To  a  jack  tar,  "Pusser's  Rum"  wasn't  a  luxury.  It  was  a 
necessity.  A  sort  of  life  preserver.  It  sustained  him 
during  his  hellish  journeys. 

The  rum  ration  was  so  coveted,  in  fact,  that 
it  became  currency  under  various  names.  Like: 
Sippers,  just  a  little  of  your  precious  ration  for 
somebody  to  sew  on  a  button,  or  do  a  bit  of 
washing.  Gulpers,  at  .least  half  your  tot  for 
one  of  your  friends  to  do  a  double  shift. 
See-ers  offers,  the  entire  tot.  For  this  you'd  be 


expected  to  pull  a  mate  out  of  the 

sea.  This  tradition  went  on  for 

over  three  centuries  before 

it  was  given  the  official 

chop  in  1970. 

But  today, 
that  spirit  is  back 
In  British  Navy 
Pusser's  Rum. 
A  full,  rich,  dark, 
95.5  proof  luxu- 
ry rum.  The  same 
as  that  doled  Out  to 
Royal  Navy  sailors. 
The  only  difference 
is,  you  no  longer  have  to  go 
to  sea  to  get  it;  you  need  only 
chart  a  course  to  your  local  spirits 
merchant  or  favorite  watering  hole. 

Like  cognac,  Pusser's  is  best  enjoyed  neat.  Mixing 
would  only  spoil  the  delicate  flavor.  For 
such  purposes,  we  offer  an  80  proof 
Pusser's.  A  rum  that,  while  lighter, 
still  embodies  the  rich  tradition 
that  is  Pusser's.  So  whether  you 
are  an  old  salt,  or  just  learning 
the  ropes,  try  a  bottle  of  Pussei  s 
soon.  You'll  discover  it  is  unlike  any 
other  rum  you've  ever  tasted.  We  swear. 


Pusser's      Rum*       The      spirit      of      the      British       Royal      Navy 

C  1991Jim  Beam  Brands  Co.  British  Navy  Pussiri  Rum.  47.75%  And  10%  alc./vol.  Imported  by  Munson  Shaw  Co,  IVrrlirld,  IL  I'luHo  frotu  National  Mjiinin.  Mud I  adrak 


PUSSER'S  RUM 


Red  Star  Falling 

the  beach  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  Raisa 
had  directed  the  building  of  a  luxurious 
hideaway  to  accommodate  their  small 
family  for  their  annual  vacation. 

"It  was  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue," 
Raisa  later  said,  describing  the  moment 
when,  as  she  sat  in  an  armchair,  Boldin 
and  Valentin  Varennikov,  the  deputy  de- 
fense minister,  cruised  by  as  if  they  didn't 
even  see  her.  Gorbachev  himself  had  been 
aghast  when,  as  he  was  about  to  "invite 
the  visitors  in,"  they  appeared  in  his  of- 
fice without  being  asked — "an  unheard-of 
lack  of  respect,"  as  he  later  described  it. 
After  being  presented  with  a  decree  au- 
thorizing a  state  of  emergency,  which  he 
refused  to  sign,  Gorbachev  emerged  and 
handed  Raisa  a  small  piece  of  paper.  On 
it  were  written  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Emergency  Committee.  Lu- 
kyanov's  name  was  on  the  list,  but  with 
a  question  mark. 

Gorbachev  told  his  wife  that  Boldin  had 
tried  to  lecture  him.  According  to  Anatoly 
Chernyayev,  Gorbachev's  assistant, 
whose  diary  was  published  by  Time,  Bol- 
din said  cheekily,  "Don't  you  realize 
we're  in  a  terrible  plight?"  "You  mudak 
.  [schmuck],  shut  up!"  Gorbachev  shot 
back.  In  his  own  retelling  of  the  scene  to 
Chernyayev,  the  Soviet  leader  kept  reas- 
suring himself,  "I  was  absolutely  calm.  1 
am  still  calm.  I  am  convinced  that  I  am 
right." 

The  world  waited  on  tenterhooks  for 
the  return  of  President  Gorbachev  and  his 
family  after  the  ominous  three-day  black- 
out on  their  condition.  Gorbachev  looked 
anything  but  calm  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  Vnukovo  Airport  in  Moscow  at  2:15 
on  Thursday  morning.  One  of  those  who 
met  him  had  the  impression  the  presi- 
dent may  have  had  a  stroke.  His  eyes 
wandered  in  different  directions.  His 
speech  was  slurred.  "And  Raisa  looked 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  older.  She  was 
just  an  old  lady.  She  didn't  have  the 
strength  to  walk  down  the  staircase  from 
the  airplane." 

Indeed,  Raisa  seems  to  have  suffered 
hysterical  paralysis,  which  under  the  trau- 
matic conditions  temporarily  impaired  her 
speech  and  paralyzed  part  of  a  limb.  "I 
suffered  from  the  bitterness  of  the 
treachery."  stie  disclosed.  Gorbachev 
himself  admits,  "I  was  shaken  to  the 
depths."  As  Pumpiansky  analyzes  the 
impact  on  Gorbachev,  "When  all  his 
creatures  appeared  there  in  the  Crimean 
dacha,  without  his  calling  them,  and 
changed  their  tone  of  addressing  him, 


this  was  a  stroke,  a  political,  emotional, 
human  stroke." 

On  the  morning  of  his  return,  the  peo- 
ple at  the  barricades  waited  for  Gorbachev 
to  come  and  greet  them.  Their  searing  dis- 
appointment is  described  by  Ales  Adamo- 
vich,  one  of  the  few  defenders  the  Soviet 
leader  still  had  among  the  intelligentsia. 
"First,  people  forgave  him,  thinking 
that  he  must  be  sick  after  all  he  had  gone 
through.  Then  people  thought  that  he 
would  come  to  the  first  session  of  the 
Russian  parliament.  But  he  did  not 
come."  The  defenders  of  the  White 
House  called  a  demonstration  later  that 
morning,  bringing  out  a  sea  of  200,000 
jubilant  faces.  Some  raised  signs:  GORBA- 


akovlev 


tried  one  last  time  to 

warn  Gorbachev. 

"The  people  you  have 

around  you  are 

rotten. 

Please,  finally 

understand  this." 


CHEV,  REMEMBER  UNDER  WHAT  BANNER 
YOU  WERE  SAVED! 

Adamovich  went  to  a  phone  to  call 
Chernyayev  and  plead,  "What  are  you 
doing!  Why  don't  you  come?" 

"He  went  to  the  Kremlin,"  Chernyayev 
reported. 

Adamovich's  heart  sank.  "You  lost  ev- 
erything." 

Chernyayev  recognized  the  mistake,  he 
says.  Adamovich  learned  that  the  demon- 
strators were  on  their  way  to  the  Kremlin. 
He  phoned  back  and  reached  Cher- 
nyayev's  secretary.  "Tell  him  Gorbachev 
can  meet  us  at  Red  Square." 

"I  counted  on  the  fact  he'd  meet  us 
there,"  says  Adamovich  sadly.  "Instead, 
he  met  with  some  apparatchiks  and  for- 
eign ambassadors.  But  the  main  thing  he 
just  didn't  do." 

One  plausible  thesis  is  that  Gorbachev 
was  afraid  of  the  crowd.   If  he  had  ap- 


peared at  that  time,  inevitably  there  would 
have  been  cries  for  his  resignation,  though 
Adamovich  believes  that  most  people 
would  have  accepted  him.  When  he  final- 
ly did  appear  in  public,  it  was  not  before 
the  people  but  at  a  formal  press  confer- 
ence, where  he  could  control  the  situa- 
tion. 

Arrogant,  strong-willed,  and  occasion- 
ally jovial  as  ever,  Gorbachev  told  his  tale 
with  great  theatricality.  "Personally,  this 
has  been  a  hard  drama  for  me,"  he  said. 
Though  he  came  close  to  tears  once  or 
twice,  his  long  chronicle  began  to  sound 
self-congratulatory  and  self-obsessed  to 
the  crowd  of  correspondents.  In  his  mind, 
the  frontline  battle  of  the  coup  had  been 
fought  not  on  the  barricades  of  Yeltsin's 
White  House  but  in  Gorbachev's  Black 
Sea  country  house.  Gorbachev  depicted 
himself  first  as  a  victim  and  ultimately  as 
a  hero  who  had  conquered  the  forces  of 
darkness  with  his  calm. 

"I  was  absolutely  cool,"  he  repeated. 
And  then,  like  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  who 
failed  to  see  he  had  awakened  in  a  new 
country,  Gorbachev  gave  a  ringing  en- 
dorsement to  the  future  of  socialism  and  a 
renewed  Communist  Party. 

Nikolai  Shishlin,  the  Western-oriented 
Central  Committee  consultant,  was  dis- 
gusted. His  thirtysomething  children  had 
come  home  from  the  barricades  calling 
Mikhail  Sergeyevich  a  criminal.  This 
transgenerational  trauma  was  being  re- 
played across  the  eleven  time  zones  of  the 
shattered  Soviet  Union.  Shishlin  ap- 
proached Georgy  Shakhnazarov,  a  close 
aide  who  had  been  working  with  Gorba- 
chev when  the  Foros  dacha  was  invaded, 
and  demanded,  "How  could  Gorbachev 
say  such  things  at  this  press  conference?" 

"Well,  you  know,  Nikolai,  there  was 
really  nothing  so  bad  about  the  putschists' 
measures,  it  was  their  methods,"  Shakh- 
nazarov replied,  according  to  Shishlin, 
who  concluded  that  the  real  reason  Gorba- 
chev had  spurned  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Gang  of  Eight  was  his  own  overweening 
ambition.  "He  just  d  in't  like  them  taking 
power  out  of  his  hands  to  do  it." 

Aleksandr  Yakovlev  described  to  me 
seeing  three  successive  Gorbachevs 
in  the  days  after  his  return  from  Foros. 
The  first  was  the  unrepentant  apologist  for 
the  Communist  Party  who  appeared  at  the 
press  conference.  "I  criticized  him  pub- 
licly, because  I  was  surprised" — the  word 
is  inadequate — "shocked,  and  I  told  him 
so,  that  I  would  never  return  to  this  Gor- 
bachev." Yakovlev  sliced  the  air  with  his 
hand. 

The  second  Gorbachev  was  the  chas- 
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i  man  who  was  forced  by  Yeltsin  to 
ivad  aloud  and  in  public  the  names  of  his 
tyers.  "After  his  speech  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  Russia,  it  was  a  little  bet- 
ter. He  began  to  understand  what  hap- 
pened. And  /  began  to  understand  him: 
why  he  tailed  to  understand  that  the  coun- 
try was  absolutely  different  after  the 
putsch." 

Why  did  he  fail  to  understand? 

"Because,  I  suppose" — the  intellectual 
waves  his  hands  impatiently  as  if  to  indi- 
cate that  some  new  thought  wave  finally 
got  through  to  Gorbachev — "it's  my 
opinion — young  people,  students,  made 
their  choice."  Before,  Yakovlev  recalled, 
young  Soviets  were  written  off  by  every- 
one as  politically  passive,  believers  in 
nothing  but  quick  thrills  from  sex,  drugs, 
and  crime.  At  street  demonstrations,  ac- 
cording to  Yakovlev,  almost  all  the  partic- 
ipants were  in  their  forties  or  fifties.  No 
young  people.  "Now,  around  'the  White 
House'  " — he  giggled  as  he  gave  the 
phrase  a  frisson  of  irony — "just  young 
peoplef ' 

And  that  impressed  Gorbachev? 

"Yes.  He  could  see  what  will  be.  And 
he  understood  probably  what  happened 
before.  Now  he  knows  that  he  was  misin- 
formed." 

The  third  Gorbachev  was  the  man  Ya- 
kovlev met  in  the  Kremlin  on  Saturday, 
August  24.  A  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  that  apparently  convinced 
Yakovlev  his  wayward  leader  had  sincere- 
ly changed.  "Now  he  understands  every- 
thing," Yakovlev  told  me,  as  if  still 
seeking  to  convince  himself  of  Gorba- 
chev's transformation.  "I  feel  that  he  has 
suffered.  I  think  that  the  three  nights  and 
days  were  terrible,  terrible.  Probably  he 
recollected,  in  his  mind,  where  he  was 
wrong  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
and  where  he  was  right." 

In  his  hasty  little  (seventy -nine-page) 
book,  The  August  Coup:  The  Truth  and 
the  Lessons,  Gorbachev  tries  to  assure  the 
world  that  "I  have  now  got  everything  to- 
gether. 

"The  man  who  returned  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  a  different  country  now  looks  at 
everything — the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future — with  different  eyes."  He  says  the 
coup  destroyed  his  hopes  of  reforming  the 
party,  and  promises  no  more  compromise 
with  a  vaguely  described  enemy.  While 
congratulating  himself  for  the  complete 
change  of  atmosphere  over  the  past  five 
years  that  has  allowed  "those  now  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  to  become  the  most  coura- 


geous defenders  of  democracy,"  he  can't 
resist  a  swipe  at  the  democrats  for  their 
"insufficient  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  common  cause." 

Gorbachev  appears  to  have  fully  inter- 
nalized an  image  of  himself  as  the  injured 
party  in  the  coup  attempt;  he  presented 
himself  as  the  object  of  pity.  The  Russian 
people,  like  Americans,  love  to  forgive. 
But  few  loved  Gorbachev  when  he  came 
back.  The  Communists  cursed  him.  The 
rabid  Russian  nationalists  called  him  a 
traitor.  And  the  intelligentsia  could  not 
forgive  him — or  themselves — for  having 
been  co-opted. 

After  a  month  in  seclusion,  too  shaken 
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even  to  venture  outdoors,  Raisa  ap- 
peared briefly  on  Russian  television. 
She  was  asked  how  the  Foros  experience 
had  affected  her  family.  "A  new  spirit 
has  appeared  in  our  lives,"  she  said 
softly.  "We  are  gloomier." 

Throughout  history,  great  leaders  have 
undergone  the  sort  of  deep  personal 
transformation  that  enables  them  to  en- 
dure rejection,  to  return  from  the  wilder- 
ness, literal  or  figurative,  and  to  become 
the  catalyst  for  a  transformation  of  the  so- 
ciety out  of  which  they  came.  This  would 
be  everyone's  hope  for  Gorbachev.  But 
such  a  transformation  is  spiritual,  even  for 
an  atheist.  It  requires  an  excruciating  per- 
sonal honesty. 

'You  need  a  mirror,"  believes  Karya- 
kin.  "We  have  lived  for  seventy-three 
years  without  a  spiritual  mirror.  We  didn't 
see  who  we  were."  I  asked  this  literary 


philosopher  if  he  believed  that  during  his 
ordeal  in  the  Crimea  Gorbachev  had 
looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror. 

"I'd  like  this  to  happen,"  he  an- 
swered quietly.  "But  I'm  afraid  that  he 
wants  to  break  the  mirror." 

It  would  be  naive  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son can  undergo  a  complete  ideological 
and  spiritual  transformation  in  a  matter  of 
days  or  weeks.  For  Gorbachev,  socialism 
has  been  an  ideal,  a  religion,  his  icon. 
"My  dear  party  brothers,  nowhere,  be- 
fore no  audience,  am  I  embarrassed  to 
say  that  I  am  a  Communist  and  adhere  to 
the  socialist  idea,"  he  emoted  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Minsk  only  last 
February.  "/  will  go  into  the  next  world 
with  it."  He  must  now  deal  with  losing 
"the  church"  and  the  fact  that  "God  the 
Father"  is  dead.  And  it  turns  out  Lenin 
wasn't  a  good  father  after  all. 

Gorbachev  hesitated  fatally  on  the  edge 
of  his  own  political  transformation.  He 
feared  the  new.  Once  he  had  turned  sharp- 
ly to  the  right,  he  forfeited  his  political 
identity  and  all  his  true  friends.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  him  was  the  force  he  most 
feared — democracy — and  the  man  he 
most  despised:  Boris  Yeltsin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Yeltsin  has  come 
closer  to  making  a  personal  transforma- 
tion. After  being  stripped  of  his  post  on 
the  Politburo,  cast  out  into  the  wilderness 
by  his  political  benefactor,  and  shunned 
by  Shevardnadze  and  Yakovlev  as  well, 
he  descended  into  a  passage  of  hellish  de- 
pression and  disequilibrium.  He  was 
forced  to  find  life  beyond  the  party.  The 
irony  is,  if  Gorbachev  hadn't  banished 
him,  Yeltsin  probably  never  would  have 
made  the  transformation  into  a  pathleader 
for  the  new  era. 

And  yet  a  squirming  unease  is  already 
apparent  among  some  of  President  Yel- 
tsin's most  ardent  supporters  in  the  intel- 
ligentsia. Despite  their  stylistic  differ- 
ences, Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  are  two 
old  Communist  Party  bosses  of  the  same 
vintage,  and  their  approach  to  leadership 
has  fundamental  similarities.  Within  a 
month  and  a  half  of  the  failed  coup,  the 
Russian  president  had  issued  134  de- 
crees— an  average  of  3  a  day.  It  was 
Gorbachev's  decree-happy  high-handed- 
ness that  lost  him  support  among  the 
people. 

While  they  recognize  that  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  formerly  despotic 
society  without  strong  executive  power, 
Russian  intellectuals  have  begun  to  make 
open  references  to  Yeltsin's  "high  and 
mighty"  behavior.  Some  call  it  by  a  new 
term — "demokratura,"  denoting  B  mar- 
riage between  democracy  and  diktatura — 
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while  others  label  it  more  bluntly  as  "neo- 
Bolshevism." 

The  new  Russian  boss  seems  to  be  ob- 
sessed with  organizing  his  personal  appa- 
rat:  a  weak  team  of  mostly  nonprofession- 
als, according  to  leading  Moscow  journal- 
ists. Already  they  are  shutting  off  access 
to  Yeltsin  by  his  old  comrades-in-arms. 
Yelena  Bonner  couldn't  get  in  to  see  him 
despite  two  weeks  of  persistent  attempts. 
"Shades  of  Boldin,"  mutters  one  promi- 
nent journalist. 

"Yeltsin's  advisers  have  influence  over 
him,"  sighs  Andrei  Malgin,  the  editor  of 
a  smart  new  Moscow  magazine,  Capital. 
"He  is  given  poorly  decided  decrees  and 
he  signs  them  without  attention."  While 
ignoring  his  emasculated  legislature,  Yel- 
tsin has  been  sending  representatives 
across  Russia  to  enforce  his  orders  and 
appoint  his  creatures  to  fill  local  govern- 
ment posts.  Some  see  it  as  necessary  to 
oust  incumbent  Communists,  while  oth- 
ers say  he  is  effectively  nipping  demo- 
cratic self-rule  in  the  bud.  No  one  wants 
to  hear  about  setting  up  a  balance  of 
power:  too  time-consuming.  "Objec- 
tively, the  (elected  local]  councils  were 


critical  to  launch  the  process  of  democ- 
ratization, but  now  they  have  become 
only  brakes."  Yeltsin's  top  assistant, 
Gennady  Burbulis,  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Muscovites  mutter  at  seeing  the  Rus- 
sian leader  whiz  around  town  in  an  entou- 
rage with  four  Zil  limousines,  only  one 
fewer  than  Gorbachev,  but  flying  the  Rus- 
sian rather  than  the  Soviet  flag.  He  is  also 
quickly  developing  a  taste  for  luxury.  "It 
gives  him  joy  to  be  building  himself  a  big 
dacha,"  says  his  ghostwriter.  Yumashev. 
Yeltsin  simply  appropriated  several  acres 
of  prime  woodland  in  "the  Land  of 
Kings"  off  Rublovskoye  Highway,  osten- 
sibly for  the  residence  of  the  first  Russian 
president.  His  two-story  mansion  will  be 
built  in  the  same  dacha  colony  where 
Kremlin  big  shots,  including  Gorbachev, 
have  had  their  splendid  country  houses. 
To  top  it  off,  the  Tass  news  agency  report- 
ed that  a  regent  of  the  Russian  monarchy 
had  conferred  upon  Yeltsin  the  honorary 
title  "Grand  Prince." 

The  victorious  democrats  are  already 
bemoaning  the  loss  of  their  erstwhile 
enemy.  Ii  opposition,  their  fractious 
ranks  were  able  to  close  around  resistance 
to  the  monoliths  of  party  and  K.G.B., 


with  which  everybody  struggled.  "Now 
these  enemies  are  destroyed,  and  people  are 
in  despair,"  worries  Yumashev.  "They 
don't  understand  with  whom,  and  for  what, 
to  fight." 

In  fact,  the  enemy  is  far  from  de- 
stroyed; rather,  it  is  stunned,  disoriented, 
and,  to  put  it  delicately,  embarrassed. 
Communists  may  have  taken  cover  in  the 
major  cities,  but  in  the  provinces  they  still 
occupy  many  elective  positions.  And  a 
leading  Russian  writer  has  charged  that 
some  of  them  arc  co-opting  democrats 
who  were  humiliated  by  not  being  reward- 
ed with  important  positions  after  the  coup 
attempt.  The  Communists  have  the  prop- 
erty and  means  to  bribe  them,  and  the  for- 
mer progressives  can  rationalize  to 
themselves  that  they  will  reform  these  old 
thinkers. 

The  hangover  of  privilege  for  party 
aristocrats  has  not  disappeared,  either.  I 
phoned  an  old  Moscow  connection  to  hear 
his  assessment  of  the  chaos.  I  very- 
body's  talking,  talking,  but  no  action." 
said  Nikolai  Shishlin. 

"It  docs  seem  the  government  is  pan 
lyzed     yes.'"  I  said. 

A  familiar  groan  greeted  mj  question 
"It's  difficult  for  me  lo  talk  ovei   the 
phone   freely."    I   asked   il    I   could   msii 
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him.  "I'll  call  to  find  out  if  they  will  ac- 
cept a  foreigner  here." 

The  last  time  I  had  seen  this  highly 
placed  operative  from  the  international  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee,  a  year 
ago,  he  looked  "perestroyed."  Breath 
thick  with  stale  cognac,  his  skin  a  ghastly 
blotch  of  oxygen-deprived  tissue,  he  was 
in  the  same  terrible  shape  as  most  of  the 
politicos  of  Gorbachev's  generation.  Ya- 
kovlev,  for  instance,  spent  a  month  in  the 
hospital  shortly  before  the  putsch.  Yel- 
tsin's serious  heart  condition  has  re- 
quired his  hospitalization  several  times. 
These  men  are  only  in  their  sixties,  but 
they  seem  to  be  wearing  out  prematurely 
(all  except  Gorbachev  himself).  They 
have  been  h'ving  a  roller-coaster  exis- 
tence ever  since  Gorbachev  began  his 
revolution. 

I  found  Shishlin,  like  many  of  the  sur- 
vivors, I  suspect,  in  recovery.  He  was 
spending  the  month  in  a  sanatorium  for 
party  aristocrats.  An  hour  from  central 
Moscow  the  street  came  to  a  sudden  dead 
end,  where  I  had  to  obtain  a  pass  at  a 
guardhouse  before  walking  a  couple  of  ki- 
lometers inside  the  tall  iron  gates.  No  for- 
eign cars  are  allowed  on  this  "territory," 
as  Shishlin  put  it. 

The  sanatorium  was  a  two-story  white 


stone  affair,  very  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  its 
glass-walled  dining  room  ostentatious 
with  Czech  crystal  chandeliers.  Women  in 
peaked  white  caps  and  old-fashioned 
nurse's  uniforms  shuffled  softly  up  and 
down  the  highly  polished  oak  parquet  corri- 
dors carrying  linen-covered  trays. 

"They  have  everything  here,"  Shishlin 
said,  showing  off  the  swimming  pool, 
tennis  courts,  and  a  winter  garden  with 
big  cages  full  of  parakeets.  The  pampered 
inmates  were  walking  about  in  expensive 
foreign  running  shoes  and  designer  track- 
suits.  Shishlin  himself,  clad  in  a  sweat 
suit  with  the  Rodeo  label,  his  hair  well 
barbered,  had  just  been  fitted  for  a  brand- 
new  set  of  teeth.  (Most  older  Soviets  have 
big  gold  caps  where  their  teeth  went  bad.) 
He  noted  only  one  drawback  here:  no 
booze.  Russian  sanatoriums  are  very 
strict.  Even  so,  certain  bigwigs  have 
found  these  surroundings  more  agreeable 
than  prison.  In  the  corridor  Shishlin 
stopped  to  greet  the  former  minister  of 
foreign  economic  relations,  Konstantin 
Katushev. 

"He  was  with  the  coup  plotters,"  Shish- 
lin chuckled.  Indeed,  Katushev  and  the 
leadership  of  his  ministry  had  given  instan- 
taneous backing  to  the  putsch. 

This  old  Central  Committee  hand  was 


guardedly  optimistic  about  the  future.  The 
biggest  problem  he  sees  is  that  "nobody 
knows  how  to  do  anything  in  this  country. 
Nobody.  And  nobody  wants  to  work. 
These  are  the  realities  of  the  country." 
It's  true  that  this  is  a  country  of  lawyers 
who  have  never  practiced  law,  priests 
who  don't  know  how  to  preach,  psycholo- 
gists who  don't  know  how  to  conduct 
therapy,  and  new  economic  managers 
who  have  never  managed  so  much  as  a 
cafe  on  a  profit-and-loss  basis.  I  asked 
about  Gorbachev  himself.  Does  he  know 
how  to  write  a  check?  Figure  the  interest 
on  a  credit  card?  Has  he  ever  seen  a  bal- 
ance sheet?  Has  he  ever  had  to  make  a 
budget? 

No,  said  Shishlin,  none  of  those  things. 
"He  doesn't  have  to.  It's  all  done  for  him. 
This  is  Communism!"  His  laughter  gur- 
gled with  irony. 

Indeed,  these  simple  actions  that  West- 
erners take  for  granted  are  completely  for- 
eign to  Yeltsin  as  well.  Having  seen 
Soviets  squirm  when  a  Westerner  writes  a 
check  or  asks  for  a  receipt,  I  had  asked 
Valentin  Yumashev  if  he'd  noticed  that 
Yeltsin  has  the  same  knee-jerk  resistance 
to  handling  money. 

"Maybe  it  is  uncomfortable  for  him, 
because  those  are  things  he  just  doesn't 
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deal  with,"  he  said  "'Like  most  Soviet 
men,  he  turns  over  his  entire  salary  to  his 
She  decides  how  the  money  will  be 
spent.  She  orders  his  suits  abroad.  She 
pays  a  high  price  in  rubles,  because  the 
scant  hard-currency  allowance  he  receives 
is  not  enough  to  allow  him  to  buy  any 
clothes." 

As  I  left  the  sanatorium.  I  was  struck  by 
the  scene  in  a  large  carrot  field  less  than 
one  kilometer  outside  of  this  lavish  oasis 
of  privilege.  It  had  been  recently  and  slop- 
pily harvested  by  the  local  kolkhoz.  Bent 
over  the  earth  were  about  fifty  Musco- 
vites, digging  with  their  hands  or  toy 
shovels,  helped  by  their  children,  hoping 
to  find  enough  leftover  roots  to  make 
"carrot  cutlets."  Everyone  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  a  long,  meatless  winter.  An 
armed  guard  stood  nearby.  "But  so  far." 
said  one  woman  thankfully,  "he  isn't 
shooting  us." 

It  is  a  society  of  victims  and  tyrants. 
The  victim  complex  is  deeply  ingrained 
by  Soviet  history.  What  secret  yearning 
lies,  at  least  subconsciously,  in  the  soul  of 
every  victim?  To  become  the  tyrant.  "Dos- 
toyevsky  explained  that;  we  can  only  af- 
firm it  again."  says  Adamovich. 

Gorbachev  became  a  hero  to  the  world, 
but  a  victim  of  fools  at  home.  The  putsch- 
ists  stripped  away  his  facade  of  power. 
The  drama  that  followed  was  played  out 
with  all  the  mythic  quality  of  a  Russian 
folktale:  The  czar  is  locked  up  in  his  pal- 
ace. In  seventy-two  hours  his  whole  king- 
dom is  shattered.  New,  young  princes 
charge  to  center  stage,  many  never  seen 
before.  It's  like  magic.  The  rough  peasant 
man  jumps  on  top  of  a  tank  and  wins  the 
people's  hearts — not  because  of  his  elected 
legitimacy,  but  because  he  embodies  defi- 
ance of  authority. 

After  seven  decades  of  being  victimized 
by  those  twins  of  illusion  and  deception — 
the  party  and  the  K.G.B. — people  identi- 
fied to  the  depths  of  their  souls  with  this 
strong,  reckless,  impulsive  man  who 
spoke  plainly  and  acted  boldly  to  express 
their  own  immense  frustration.  Yeltsin  de- 
fied the  party  bosses,  the  secret  police, 
and  the  army  all  at  once.  He  acted  for  the 
people.  And  just  as  they  waited  for  him  to 
slay  the  dragon  of  Communism,  they  will 
wait  for  him  to  deliver  democracy  to 
them. 

But  no  sooner  does  the  forme;     ictim 
become  the  new  hero — beloved  all 
more  for  having  saved  the  scared,  enfee- 
bled czar— than  he  must  demonstrate  his 


new  powers.  So,  at  a  raucous  session  of 
the  Russian  Parliament,  Yeltsin  towered 
over  Gorbachev,  grinding  down  his  fa- 
mous arrogance  into  gasps  of  humiliation. 
It  was  as  if  Yeltsin  had  been  transformed 
into  the  mighty  bogatyr  of  Russian  folk- 
tales, able  to  introduce  his  small  friend, 
Gorbachev,  as  a  hollow  man  who  was  no 
longer  dangerous  or  powerful:  See.  he 
must  do  exactly  as  I  tell  him.  « 

This  is  the  essential  transformation 
desired  by  the  Russian  people,  accord- 
ing to  several  leading  Russian  psycholo- 
gists, among  them  trauma  specialist 
Fyodor  Konkov:  "So,  Yeltsin  becomes 
the  new  Good  Tyrant,  because  our  peo- 
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pie  psychologically  are  not  yet  ready  to 
be  free." 

Despite  his  current  eclipse,  Gorbachev 
has  proved  himself  a  politician  with 
many  lives.  Don't  be  surprised  if  six 
months  from  now  his  political  star  is  once 
again  on  the  rise,  even  though  he  has  little 
real  power. 

The  more  Yeltsin  speaks  in  favor  of 
purely  Russian  interests,  the  more  he  will 
become  the  lightning  rod  for  discontented 
republics  that  feel  dwarfed  and  threatened 
by  this  historically  monolithic  neighbor. 
As  the  economy  inevitably  continues  to 
decline,  and  depending  on  how  roughly 
Yeltsin  breaks  up  the  party  mafias  in  the 
provinces,  imposes  land  reform,  and  med- 
dle ethnic  territorial  disputes,  he  will 
become  the  favorite  t.:ii"-'t  of  frustrated 
expectations  and  fear  ol  the  new. 

iking  a  "sincere  pragmatist,"  Gorba- 


chev was  lying  back  in  early  autumn  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  what  he  surely 
hopes  will  be  his  re-emergence  as  the  Su- 
perczar,  who  alone  can  mediate  among  all 
the  unruly,  Russophobic  republics  compet- 
ing for  attention  and  rewards. 

His  old  friend  George  Bush  has  already 
thrown  him  a  lifeline.  Bush's  sweeping 
nuclear-arms  initiative  was  intended  to  en- 
courage destruction  of  the  huge  number  of 
short-range  nuclear  weapons  scattered 
among  the  newly  independent  Soviet  re- 
publics. Nationalist  leaders  couldn't  be 
expected  to  lose  face  by  surrendering  their 
warheads  to  Yeltsin,  but  Gorbachev  is  a 
different  story.  He  has  the  international 
prestige  to  orchestrate  an  arms  agreement 
that  will  protect  them  all  from  nuclear 
blackmail.  And.  indeed,  before  Gorba- 
chev came  back  with  his  own  dramatic 
denuclearization  proposal,  he  found  con- 
sent in  the  four  republics  where  the  bulk 
of  the  weapons  are  deployed.  While  Yel- 
tsin vows  "the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Center, ' '  Gorbachev  insists  the  internation- 
al community  is  eager  to  deal  with  a  new 
union  of  sovereign  states,  or  what  he  now 
calls  "the  great  Eurasian  democracy." 

"The  republics  that  previously  aban- 
doned Gorbachev  will  appeal  to  him,  and 
agree  to  trust  him,  precisely  because  he  has 
no  power. ' '  predicts  Adamovich .  "His  role 
will  be  like  that  of  an  English  queen  or  a 
Spanish  king."  (Or  the  president  of  the 
European  Community.)  "And  that  will  re- 
lieve the  complex  of  defeat  for  Gorbachev  " 

But  what  will  relieve  the  victim  com- 
plex of  his  countrymen?  In  opinion  polls, 
Soviets  register  their  disastrous  lack  of 
trust  in  any  of  their  leaders  except  Yeltsin; 
they  have  no  new  ideas.  And,  after  a  thou- 
sand years  of  the  absence  of  democracy, 
Yakovlev  believes,  it  is  a  great  stupidity  to 
think  they  can  simply  adopt  the  American 
or  European  idea.  "Procedures,  only  pro- 
cedures, can  be  adopted.  The  rest  must  be 
learned.  Democracy  is  something  you 
have  to  practice." 

Neither  he  nor  Shevardnadze  rules  out 
the  possibility  of  another  hard-right  coup, 
But  even  if  the  Stalinist  ghost  has  finally 
been  laid  to  rest.  Yakovlev  wonders 
whether  his  countrymen  are  ready  lor 
freedom.  Like  most  Russian  intellectuals, 
he  seems  to  thrive  on  pessimism.  His  final 
words  to  me  were  brooding:  "The  beast 
of  Communism  has  left  the  land.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  beast  of  democracy  will 
pass  over  the  land  in  the  same  way."  I  I 

Mark   Doctoroff,    director   of  the   Soviet 
Elites  Database  Project  <a  Columbia  Cm 
versity's  Harriman  Institute,  provided  it- 
search  assistance  on  this  article. 
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Marietta  Tree 

■limited  from  page  220)  for  her.  She 
turned  (he  responsibilities  tor  her  children 
to  her  firstborn  child.  Marietta's 
mother,  and  resumed  a  love  affair.  Not 
surprisingly,  Marietta's  mother  resented 
her  ever  after. 

Marietta  was  subjected  to  "prayers  ev- 
ery morning,  grace  at  every  meal,  and 
Sunday  school,"  Sam  Peabody  said. 
"But  damn  it,  the  Peabodys  stood  for 
something!"  A  family  expression  was  "a 
Peabody  or  a  nobody."  During  the  De- 
pression. Marietta  and  her  brothers  were 
often  taken  to  call  on  the  poor.  Politics 
was  discussed  constantly,  as  well  as  the 
family  history,  comprising  all  sorts  of 
worthies,  including  early  abolitionists. 
Jane  Addams,  a  founder  of  Hull  House, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Northeast  Harbor 
and  a  close  friend  of  Marietta's  mother. 
Mrs.  Peabody  was  active  in  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  but  when  her  grand- 
daughter Penelope  Tree,  Marietta's  sec- 
ond child,  married  a  South  African  musi- 
cian, she  was  very  upset.  "Oh.  come  on. 
Mother,  you  went  to  jail  over  civil 
rights,"  Sam  Peabody  told  her.  "I  believe 
in  justice,  not  intermarriage,"  Mrs.  Pea- 
body snapped. 

Almost  from  birth.  Marietta  confound- 
ed her  mother.  "They  couldn't  believe  it! 
Mrs.  Peabody  once  read  to  Marietta  and 
me  a  bit  of  a  diary  she  kept,"  Susan  Mary 
Alsop  told  me.  "It  was  written  in  1921, 
and  I  remember  it  very  vividly:  'Malcolm 
and  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  com- 
prehend Marietta.  She  is  enchanting  and 
everybody  is  crazy  about  her.  .  .but  she  is 
also  very  independent-minded!  Happily, 
we  are  going  up  to  Groton  next  week  and 
Malcolm  has  already  written  to  his  father 
to  ask  if  he  would  see  Marietta  and  talk  to 
her  and  help  us  understand." 

Marietta  bucked  her  parents  constantly. 
When  she  was  a  teenager,  her  father  lec- 
tured her  about  smoking.  "During  the  ar- 
gument. Marietta  lit  up  a  cigarette!  1 
remember  my  father  hit  the  ceiling!" 
George  Peabody  said.  But  Marietta  had 
forged  a  strong  ally  in  her  grandmother 
Parkman.  for  they  were  kindred  spirits. 
Marietta  and  her  grandmother  had  "a 
common  enemy."  Frances  FitzGerald 
said.  "That  had  to  be  very  difficult  for  my 
grandmother — their  enemy."  Marietta's 
alliance  with  her  grandmother  appeared  to 
infuriate  her  mother.  "  'Mapa,'  as  we 
called  her.  worshiped  Marietta,"  Mike 
Peabody  said.  "They  were  so  much  alike, 
and  they  understood  each  other.  Mapa 
would  do   anything   for   Marietta."    She 
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even  counseled  her  on  her  techniques  with 
men.  "Always  remember  what  fragile 
creatures  men  are,"  she  said.  "They  are 
even  more  scared  than  you." 

By  the  time  Marietta  was  a  teenager, 
"every  boy  in  Bar  Harbor  was  in  love 
with  her,"  according  to  William  McCor- 
mick  Blair  Jr.,  the  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Denmark  and  the  Philippines,  who 
was  a  close  childhood  friend.  "When v 
Marietta  used  to  come  to  Groton  to  visit 
her  grandfather,  the  dining  room  would 
stop."  Her  parents  did  everything  to  try  to 
tamp  down  her  spirit,  even  insisting  that 
she  leave  the  dances  at  the  Bar  Harbor 
Club  long  before  the  band  stopped.  She 
was  seething  inside,  according  to  Susan 
Mary  Alsop,  but  never  complained  except 
about  one  thing.  "When  she  would  drive 
in  with  a  date,  her  father  would  be  on  the 
porch  with  a  watch,  and  Marietta  was 
never  allowed  to  linger  in  the  car.  That 
infuriated  her!" 

She  was  educated  at  St.  Timothy's 
school  in  Maryland,  then  went  to  finish- 
ing school  in  Florence,  where  she  perfect- 
ed her  French  and  Italian.  She  returned 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  get  a  degree  in 
political  science.  Her  father  insisted  she 
attend  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause she  could  remain  at  home,  although 
her  younger  brothers  were  allowed,  she 
recalled  bitterly,  "to  go  to  Harvard,  to  do 
anything  they  wanted." 

It  was  1939.  Marietta  was  in  the  middle 
of  her  junior  year  at  Penn.  Susan  Mary 
Jay  was  engaged  to  Bill  Patten,  who  intro- 
duced Marietta  to  his  friend  Desmond 
Fit/Gerald — "Desie,"  as  he  was  called. 
He  was  a  Republican  lawyer,  "devastat- 
ingly  handsome"  and  "intolerant  of 
fools."  Sam  Peabody  said.  The  Peabodys 
were  suspicious  of  his  family,  for  they 
were  from  Long  Island  and  spoke  with 
clenched  teeth,  as  if  they  were  "social 
people."  Marietta's  parents  were  furious 
when  she  fell  in  love.  "They  called  him 
second-rate,"  Frances  Fit/Gerald  said. 
Later,  he  would  become  deputy  director 
of  the  C.I.  A.  Perhaps  to  escape  her  par- 
ents. Marietta  determined  to  marry  before 
she  finished  school.  "My  mother  used  to 
say  to  me  that  her  whole  childhood  could 
be  summed  up  with  a  song  from  Porgy 
and  Hess:  'There's  a  Boat  Dat's  Leavin' 
Soon  for  New  York,"  '  Frances  FitzGer- 
ald said. 

They  married  on  September  2,  1939. 
while  Hitler  was  invading  Poland.  The 
guests  listened  to  the  radio  all  during  the 
reception,  and  it  was  obvious  to  everyone 
at  Marietta  Peabody  s  wedding  that  their 
lives  would  soon  be  turned  upside  down. 
'»  was  less  obvious  that  the  war  would 


begin  to  free  Marietta  FitzGerald,  as  it 
freed  scores  of  other  women. 

A  few  years  ago.  Marietta  Tree  started 
to  draft  her  memoirs.  "Write  down 
what  you  really  think  about  everyone," 
Arthur  Schlesinger  told  her.  "Tell  the 
truth."  It  was  an  impossible  assignment, 
for  Marietta  always  camouflaged  her 
opinions  in  the  gentlest  of  casings,  even 
phrasing  most  negative  thoughts  as  ques- 
tions. She  was  able  to  write  only  a  few 
pages  of  detached  and  girlish  prose.  Some 
of  the  observations  she  made  about  her 
life  were  quite  telling,  however.  For  Mar- 
ietta FitzGerald.  the  war  was  "heady  lib- 
eration." 

I  don't  think  anyone  realized  we  were  pio- 
neers of  the  feminist  revolution.  My  new 
friends  were  trade  union  officials,  politi- 
cians, reporters,  movie  directors,  and  I  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  my  new  women 
friends.  Mary  Warburg.  Minnie  Astor  (later 
Fosburgh)  and  Dorothy  Paley  (later  Hir- 
shon).  .  .  .  They  led  me  into  a  world  a  long 
way  from  the  rectory  in  Chestnut  Hill.  Phila- 
delphia, and  introduced  me  to  Valentina 
clothes.  Ed  Murrow.  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute. Orson  Welles,  house  parties,  mah- 
jongg.  a  good  skin  doctor,  the  Urban  League. 
smoked  salmon  at  "21."  interior  decoration, 
psychoanalysis.  Thomas  Mann  (the  man). 
"The  Game."  Bill  Hearst,  mascara,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.  Edith  Sit- 
well,  impressionist  and  fauve  paintings. 

She  was  twenty-three  when  she  arrived 
in  New  York  with  Desie.  She  couldn't 
cook,  knew  almost  no  one.  and  immedi- 
ately became  pregnant  with  Frances. 
"Oh,  she  was  so  dowdy  then!"  her  friend 
June  Birgc  said,  but  she  was  determined 
to  learn.  She  registered  for  classes  at  Bar- 
nard and  pushed  her  pram  in  the  park  with 
her  new  friends  Mary  Warburg  and  Ethel 
Roosevelt,  the  president's  daughter-in- 
law,  whom  she  knew  because  Franklin  ju- 
nior was  a  Groton  boy.  When  the  war 
began,  she  and  Mary  Warburg  wen!  to 
work  for  Nelson  Rockefeller,  taking  visi- 
tors from  Latin  America  all  over  New 
York.  Even  then  she  was  passionate 
Touring  a  prison  infirmary,  she  tugged  at 
Warburg's  sleeve.  "Look  at  that  marvel- 
ous gangrened  toe!"  Another  time,  at 
Riker's  Island.  Marietta  was  served  "the 
most  disgusting  scrambled  eggs  with  the 
inmates."  Warburg  said.  "How  can  you 
cat  this?"  Warburg  asked  her.  "Someone 
has  to."  Marietta  said 

She  was  hired  by  Life  magazine  as  a 
researcher.    She   wrote    in    her   memoirs, 
"After  the  Personnel  Officer  of  Life  Mag 
a/me  telephoned  me  to  say  lli.it  I  had  been 
chosen. .   I  sang,  hugged  myself,  danced 
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Ni^ht  becomes  Opal  Nera. 


Now  there  is  a  liqueur  that  people 
call  for  in  the  night  A  fragrant  and 
refreshing  black  samhuca  from  Italy. 
A  drink  that  takes  its  name  from 
the  legendary  rare  black  opal. 
They  call  it  Opal  Nera.  And  since 
arriving  in  America  just  two  years  ago, 
it's  become  one  or  the  most  widely 
demanded—  and  successful—  new  liqueurs 
ever  Creating  a  category  all  its  own, 


taking  the  night  by  storm. 
Opal  Nera.  1  he  delicately  blended 
flavor  of  the  flower  of  the  elderbush 
and  the  rich  extract  of  anise,  tempered 
with  the  essence  of  lemon. 
As  an  aperitif:  or  after  dinner  drink. 
With  a  twist  of  lemon.  In  cofree  or  Espresso. 
In  sparkling  water  or  with  cream  as 
an  Eclipse.  Opal  Nera  Black  Sambuca. 
Now  the  night  has  a  name. 
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Marietta  Tree 

around  the  room,  and  must  have  fright- 
ened the  people  below  with  my  entrechats . 
. .  .It  was  my  first  real  job." 

Her  first  day  at  work,  she  looked  up  her 
friend  Mary  Warburg's  name  in  the  Life 
research  stacks.  "Marietta  called  me  and 
said,  'You  know  what  they  have  you 
down  as?  A  socialite!  How  could  they?' 
To  be  called  a  socialite  was  the  most  dis- 
gusting, nauseating  thing  in  the  world!" 

No  longer  dowdy,  Marietta  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  major  beauty.  Horst 
photographed  her  for  Vogue.  With  Desie 
posted  in  the  Far  East,  Marietta  was 
quickly  the  toast  of  the  town.  When  her 
brother  Mike  came  down  to  visit  from 
Groton,  he  answered  the  telephone.  "This 
is  Tony,"  a  man  said.  "Who  is  Tony?" 
Mike  asked  Marietta.  "Anthony  Eden," 
she  said.  "We're  going  to  dinner  to- 
night." Eden  was  then  the  British  foreign 
secretary,  in  New  York  to  drum  up  support 
for  the  war.  Marietta  wrote  her  parents  of 
parties  she  was  giving:  "Great  fun — had 
the  Astors,  the  Bennett  Cerfs  (he's  a  pub- 
lisher), the  Warburgs,  Covarrubias  (a  Mex- 
ican painter),  Barbara  Mortimer  [later  Babe 
Paley] . .  .  and  the  Larry  Lowmans  (he  is  in 
charge  of  CBS  television) — everyone  on 
their  toes  and  they  didn't  leave  until  3.  Feel 
a  little  drawn  today." 

What  did  her  parents  make  of  such  be- 
havior? Attempting  to  rein  her  in,  as  al- 
ways, they  wrote  to  her,  counseling  her  to 
get  pregnant  when  Desie  came  home  on 
leave.  Marietta  was  furious. 

Thank  you  in  a  way  for  your  two  letters 
. . .  counselling  me  to  be  affectionate  to  De- 
sie and  to  enlarge  my  family.  I  am  28  years 
old.  .  . .  What  I  would  like  every  once-in-a- 
while  is  a  little  approval  from  you  both — as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  is  what  I  have  always 
wanted  all  my  life  from  you,  and  never 
felt — or  certainly  rarely  felt  that  I  had  it — as 
compared  to  what  you  give  Endicott  and 
Mike,  for  instance.  You  have  done  so  much 
more  for  me  than  most  parents  that  I  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  and  overflow  with  grati- 
tude— but  I  do  get  approval  from  others 
(even  in  the  family)  and  can't  be  entirely 
wrong — and  naturally  I  would  rather  have  it 
from  you  two  than  anybody  else — except 
Desie. 

She  was  beyond  her  parents'  stem  bro- 
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mides  now,  beginning  to  live  life  on  the 
pinnacle.  One  night  Bill  Paley  invited  her 
to  dinner  with  Ed  Murrow  and  the  English 
publisher  Lord  Beaverbrook.  Beaver- 
brook  was  then  the  czar  of  British  arms 
and  airplane  production,  with  a  reputation 
for  "force  and  a  wicked  charm  used  to 


manipulate  people,"  she  wrote.  That 
night,  the  German  army  had  advanced  to 
the  suburbs  of  Moscow.  "If  Hitler  defeats 
the  Russians,  which  he  probably  will," 
Beaverbrook  told  them,  "we  are  in  for  a 
thirty-year  war."  After  V-E  Day,  Mariet- 
ta encountered  Beaverbrook  again.  Fear- 
lessly, she  reminded  him  of  his  predic- 
tion. "He  turned  purple,"  she  wrote, 
"and  said,  T  never  said  any  such  thing.' 
The  Life  researcher,  always  trying  to  be 
accurate,  [said],  4Oh,  yes,  Lord  Beaver- 
brook, you  did  say  that,  and  Bill  Paley 
and  Ed  Murrow  are  witnesses!'  " 

She  shared  an  office  with  Earl  Brown, 
the  Time  Inc.  expert  on  city  politics,  base- 
ball, and  unions.  "He  was  the  first  black 
that  I  had  ever  met  and  I  was  sweatily 
polite  to  him  to  show  how  unprejudiced  I 
was,"  she  wrote.  One  day  Marietta  lost  a 
phone  message  for  him  from  the  union 
leader  Walter  Reuther.  Brown  yelled  at 
her,  and  she  yelled  back.  "But  in  my  an- 
ger," she  wrote,  "I  suddenly  saw  a  per- 
son. .  .not  a  black  man. ...  I  never  saw 
his  color  again  nor  did  I  see  anybody's 
color  after  that. ' '  She  was  a  woman  of  her 
class  and  her  era,  and  had  been  reared  to 
believe  that  unions  were  "corrupt  or 
Communist."  At  Life,  she  was  made 
aware  that  the  Newspaper  Guild  had 
fought  for  the  benefits  she  enjoyed.  She 
joined  and  became  the  shop  steward,  col- 
lecting dues  and  attending  meetings, 
where  she  "learned  to  outmaneuver  the 
few  Communists  in  the  union.  Afterward, 
I  generally  went  dancing  at  El  Morocco, 
and  enjoyed  the  contrast  of  white  plastic 
palms,  champagne  and  dancing  with  men 
"in  black  tie  and  uniforms." 

Early  in  the  war,  Madge  Kingsley,  the 
wife  of  the  playwright  Sidney  Kingsley, 
called  her.  "Come  meet  us  at  '21,'  be- 
cause we  have  two  extra  men  for  dinner." 
Mary  Warburg  went  along.  "We  got  to 
'21'  and  there  was  John  Huston!  There 
was  immediate  electricity  between  John 
and  Marietta.  ...  I  wasn't  so  lucky.  The 
other  extra  man  was  an  embalmer."  Hus- 
ton was  the  son  of  the  actor  and  singer 
Walter  Huston,  and  had  just  made  The 
Maltese  Falcon.  Marietta  FitzGerald  was 
oblivious;  in  fact,  she  had  never  heard  of 
him,  she  told  Lawrence  Grobel,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Hustons.  "I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  to  say,  so  I  said,  'Are  you  any 
relation  to  Sam  Houston?'  He  thought  for 
a  bit.  'Who's  Sam  Houston?'  "  Huston 
had  the  dark  charm  of  a  rogue,  the  com- 
plex personality  of  his  favorite  character, 
Sam  Spade.  At  the  time  he  met  Marietta, 
he  was  carrying  on  a  love  affair  with 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  whom  he  had  directed 
in  In  This  Our  Life. 
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vendors  and  counter  sales                  294,272 

275,000 

2.  Mail  Subscriptions                            553,804 

613,005 

C  Total  Paid  and/or  Requested 

Circulation                                            848.076 

888,005 

D.  Free  Distribution  by  mail. 

carrier  or  other  means. 

samples,  complimentary, 

and  other  free  copies                               24,006 

30,039 

E.  Total  Distribution                                  872,082 

918,044 

F.  Copies  not  distributed 

1.  Office  use.  left-over, 

unaccounted,  spoiled 

after  printing                                        19,941 

22,725 

2.  Returns  from  News  Agents              240,750 

305.000 

G.  Total                                                   1.132,773 

1.245,769 

7.  I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  correct  and 

complete. 

(Signed)  Ronald  A.  Galotti.  Publisher 
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Marietta  Tree 

He  was  taken  with  Marietta,  and  later 
said,  "She  was  the  most  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable woman  I  had  ever  known."  He 
would  become,  according  to  Dorothy  Pa- 
ley  Hirshon,  "the  passion  of  her  life.  She 
was  radiant  when  they  were  together." 
Huston  exuded  danger  and  masculinity, 
although  he  was  quite  circumspect  with 
Marietta  when  they  were  with  friends. 

Marietta  Tree  appears  to  have  been 
consistently  drawn  to  men  who  could  ex- 
pand her  dimensions,  yet  not  enslave  her 
with  their  demands.  No  one  could  have 
been  a  better  teacher  than  Huston.  He 
swept  her  along  into  his  New  York;  they 
stayed  out  all  night  drinking  at  P.  J. 
Clarke's  while  he  told  her  amazing  sto- 
ries, including  the  entire  plot  of  The  Trea- 
sure of  the  Sierra  Madre.  He  took  her  to 
meet  Lillian  Hellman,  whom  she  adored, 
and  each  weekend  he  was  in  town  he 
would  follow  her  out  to  Long  Island, 
where  she  often  went  to  stay  with  her 
close  friend  Minnie  Astor. 

On  Long  Island,  Bill  and  Dorothy  Pa- 
ley  were  right  down  the  road  at  their  es- 
tate, Kiluna  Farm.  At  that  time,  Dorothy 
Paley  set  the  tone  in  New  York;  she  was  a 
dark,  brainy  beauty  on  the  international 
best-dressed  list  and  as  passionate  about 
interventionist  politics  as  Marietta,  much 
to  Bill's  discomfort.  Marietta  and  Dorothy 
became  fast  friends;  they  worked  together 
to  open  a  nursery  in  Harlem.  "We  painted 
like  crazy,"  Dorothy  Paley  Hirshon  told 
me.  "And  that  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
she  liked."  But  she  showed  up  when  she 
promised,  as  she  would  all  her  life. 

Marietta  FitzGerald  Fit  in  perfectly  in 
her  new  world  with  John  Huston, 
but  she  was,  from  time  to  time,  overcome 
with  guilt  when  she  thought  about  Desie 
in  the  Burma  theater,  for  she  "had  a  very 
high  idea  of  duty,"  Dorothy  Hirshon  told 
me.  Her  friends  knew  that  Huston  was 
desperate  to  marry  her.  He  had  begun  to 
pressure  her  to  tell  Desie  about  their  rela- 
tionship. Marietta  resisted,  for  she  was 
not  "head  over  heels  in  love"  with  him, 
and  she  was  well  aware  that  he  was  im- 
possible as  "marriage  material,"  in  Mary 
Warburg's  phrase,  for  he  had  a  whole 
string  of  women. 

Her  marriage  to  Desie,  however,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  war.  "I  had  been 
waiting  for  him  to  come  back — I  mean 
literally  every  day — and  when  he  finally 
did,  it  was  wonderful  and  just  as  I  iin.i; 
ined  it  would  be,  and  then,  boom,  the 
divorce,"    Frances   Fit/Gerald   told   me 
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Having  learned  what  it  meant  to  be  truly 
free,  Marietta  was  not  about  to  return  to 
the  staid  life  she  envisioned  as  the  wife  of 
a  Park  Avenue  lawyer.  "Now  I  was  ex- 
pected to  give  up  my  job,  give  up  my  new 
friends,  as  Desie  naturally  wanted  to  see 
his  old  friends,"  she  wrote,  adding  self- 
mockingly,  "and  the  last  straw,  give  up 
half  of  my  closet  space. " 

As  she  had  once  escaped  the  rectory 
through  her  marriage  to  FitzGerald,  she 
appeared  determined  to  get  away  from  her 
husband.  When  Desie  came  home  on  a 
leave,  she  told  him  about  John  Huston.  "I 
didn't  hear  from  her  for  three  days,"  Hus- 
ton remarked.  "I  could  see  that  she'd 
been  through  an  ordeal;  her  face  was 
drawn  and  her  eyes  were  swollen.  Des- 
mond had  agreed  to  give  her  a  divorce, 
but  only  on  condition  that  she  see  an  ana- 
lyst and  undergo  therapy  before  starting 
proceedings." 

FitzGerald  was  cleverly  attempting  to 
buy  time,  but  his  ploy  did  not  work,  for 
one  weekend  at  Kiluna,  Marietta  met  the 
man  she  would  ultimately  marry,  Ronald 
Tree.  Tree  was  twenty  years  older  than 
Marietta,  polished  and  extraordinarily  dis- 
creet. Tree's  wife,  Nancy,  of  the  Virginia 
Langhorne  family,  was  a  niece  of  Lady 
Astor;  she  was,  like  Ronald,  an  Anglo- 
American  who  had  taken  on  the  ways  of  her 
adopted  country.  She  had  filled  the  seven 
reception  rooms  and  twenty-four  bedrooms 
of  their  eighteenth-century  home,  Ditchley 
Park,  with  important  furniture  and  "had  a 
way  of  making  a  room  look  so  old  and  so 
perfect,"  William  Paley  once  told  me.  Lat- 
er, she  was  a  principal  of  the  design  firm  of 
Colefax  and  Fowler. 

Tree  had  the  same  chiseled  features  and 
slicked-back  hair  as  Desie,  but  he  was  in- 
ternational and  very,  very  rich.  He  had 
been  reared  as  a  generalist,  and  believed 
that  he  would  live  out  his  life  in  the  style 
of  an  English  lord,  occasionally  writing  a 
book  of  architectural  history.  Tree's  im- 
mense estate  in  Oxfordshire  was  the  re- 
treat of  Wkiston  Churchill,  Brendan 
Bracken,  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the 
London  smart  set — the  David  Nivens, 
Noel  Coward,  Diana  and  Duff  Cooper. 
And,  more  than  John  Huston,  Tree  shared 
Marietta's  passion  for  politics.  The  Office 
of  War  Information  sent  Tree  on  a  speak- 
ing tour  to  help  shape  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  British;  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  dispatched  him  to  Harvard  to  speak 
to  the  Nieman  fellows,  according  to 
Tree's  memoirs,  When  the  Moon  Was 
High.  For  Marietta,  Tree  must  have 
seemed  incredibly  romantic,  sweeping  into 
New  York  from  harrowing  journeys  on  the 
Pan  Am  Clipper  from  Lisbon;  once,  he  was 
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Marietta  Tree 


trapped  with  an  alleged  Vichy  traitor  for 
three  days  by  bad  weather.  Inevitably,  he 
would  call  Marietta  when  he  arrived  in  the 
city,  for  his  marriage  to  the  witty  but 
high-strung  Nancy  Tree  had  fallen  apart. 

One  day  at  the  end  of  the  war,  a  pack- 
age was  delivered  to  Mary  Warburg's 
apartment.  "It  was  a  box  from  Ronald 
Tree.  I  thought,  How  strange.  I  opened 
the  box,  and  inside  was  the  most  beautiful 
blue-lacquered  Faberge  box.  On  the  lid  was 
an  'M'.  made  from  diamonds.  I  thought, 
Ronnie  has  gone  out  of  his  mind!  Later,  I 
learned  that  that  box  was  for  Marietta. 
. . .  But  until  then  I  had  no  idea  that  any- 
thing was  going  on." 

Marietta  was  overcome  with  guilt 
when  she  left  Desmond  FitzGerald. 
Her  divorce,  according  to  her  brothers, 
would  become  a  central  fact  of  her  life, 
for  it  pitted  her  finally  and  definitively 
against  her  entire  family;  there  was  no 
turning  back.  The  divorce  would  as  well 
color  her  future  relationship  with  her 
daughter,  for  she  knew  that  Frankie  wor- 
shiped her  father,  yet  she  moved  her  an 
ocean  away.  "I  felt  my  life  was  over 
when  she  married  Ronnie,"  Frances  Fitz- 
Gerald told  me. 

Marietta's  father  was  now  the  bishop  of 
central  New  York  in  Syracuse.  One  day 
Marietta  announced  dramatically  that  she 
was  arriving  to  discuss  "the  situation." 
"A  plane  flew  over,"  Sam  Peabody  re- 
called, "and  I  can  remember  my  father 
saying,  'That's  Marietta's  plane.'  He  was 
dreading  it!  My  father  was  closeted  with 
Marietta  in  his  study  for  what  seemed  like 
days.  My  mother  was  furious!  She  was 
saying,  'There  never  has  been  a  divorce  in 
this  family  and  there  never  should  be 
one!'  Not  only  did  she  announce  that  she 
was  going  to  Reno  to  be  divorced  but  that 
she  was  going  to  marry  Ronald  Tree!  This 
was  outrageous!"  Marietta  suffered  tre- 
mendously, for  her  parents  enlisted  her 
brothers  to  move  against  her.  "I  remember 
writing  a  letter  to  her  saying  how  terrible 
this  was.  Endicott  did  the  same  thing.  Mari- 
etta wrote  me  back,  saying  how  hurt  she 
was  by  my  letter.  And  that,  of  all  people, 
she  depended  on  me  for  support.  I  wrote  her 
back  and  said,  'I'm  with  you,'  but  I  don't 
think  she  ever  forgave  Endicott,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  split." 

There  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  Mariet- 
ta Tree  as  a  bride  posing  in  front  of 
one  of  the  great  doors  of  Ditch  ley.  She 
was  smiling  and  looked  joyous,  very  Hol- 


lywood, as  if  she  were  playing  a  role.  Her 
petticoats  caused  her  skirts  to  billow 
out.  The  caption  in  the  scrapbook  read, 
"Owner!"  Far  from  the  fairy  tale  the  pic- 
ture implied,  however,  the  new  mistress 
of  Ditchley  arrived  to  find  a  gloomy  and 
hostile  environment. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  very  grand.  She 
wrote  in  her  memoirs  of  their  arrival: 

The  huge  front  door  was  open  revealing 
part  of  a  hall  of  height,  depth  and  grandeur 
beyond  my  experience  and  imagination. 
[There  were]  busts  of  gods  and  ancient  he- 
roes, bosomy  beauties,  huge  statues  of  clas- 
sical heroes,  a  painted  ceiling  of  gods  and 
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goddesses,  [with]  acanthus  leaves  and  eagles 
and  flags  strewn  all  over  them.  .  .  . 

Lined  up  from  the  door  and  reaching  far 
back  into  this  huge,  pale  and  gilded  space 
were  the  indoor  staff  who  served  in  this  pal- 
ace numbering  over  thirty  people.  .  .  .  Never 
did  I  think  I  would  walk  into  my  next  house 
with  my  beloved  and  my  sweet  little  daugh- 
ter, a  pale  and  bewildered  six-year-old,  into 
what  looked  like  the  first  scene  of  "Marie 
Antoinette  Comes  to  Versailles." 

Marietta  Tree  was  then  twenty-nine 
years  old,  thrust  onto  a  vast  estate  of  more 
than  three  thousand  acres,  run  in  pre- 
World  War  I— style  grandeur  in  the  grim 
winter  of  1947.  Rationing  was  in  effect; 
there  was  little  fuel  or  food.  The  Trees 
relied  on  the  farm  for  supplies.  Marietta 
was  without  domestic  skills;  she  was  a 
magazine  girl  who  liked  to  talk  politics. 
Her  first  assignment  as  the  mistress  of 
Ditchley  was  to  hire  "a  cook  for  the  ser- 
vants," according  to  Sam  Peabody. 
Frankie  "had  to  eat  her  dinner  alone  on  a 


tray  in  one  of  those  great  gloomy  halls," 
Dorothy  Hirshon  remembered.  "She  was 
a  very  unhappy  child."  Her  school  in  Ox- 
ford had  little  heat.  "We  used  to  warm 
our  pencils  in  a  fire  so  our  hands  wouldn't 
freeze,"  she  told  me.  Marietta  had  little 
support  from  her  parents,  who  had  forged 
a  new  closeness  with  Desmond  FitzGer- 
ald, even  encouraging  him  to  purchase 
land  in  Maine. 

Additionally,  the  acerbic  and  popular 
Nancy  Tree  remarried  and  mounted  a 
campaign  against  her  former  husband's 
bride.  Lady  Astor,  her  aunt,  called  Mari- 
etta "Mrs.  Reno  Tree,"  according  to  Sam 
Peabody.  "It  was  Nancy  Tree's  house! 
Everything  in  it  was  Nancy  Tree.  She  had 
done  the  whole  house ...  the  servants .  .  . 
everything!  It  was  not  easy.  She  was  the 
intruder!"  said  Dorothy  Hirshon.  The 
chief  housekeeper  was  loyal  to  Nancy 
Tree.  Each  time  Marietta  made  a  sugges- 
tion, she  would  say,  "Well,  the  first  Mrs. 
Tree  always  liked  to  have  it  done  this 
way."  Marietta  later  wrote  that  the  wom- 
an "was  so  like  the  sinister  housekeeper 
in  the  movie  Rebecca  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  I  learned 
her  job  myself." 

It  was  said  that  Marietta  opened  up  a 
drawer  in  her  dressing  table  on  her  first 
night  at  Ditchley  to  discover  a  note  from 
Nancy  Tree:  "Who's  the  puss  in  my 
boots?"  Sometimes  during  weekend  house 
parties,  Nancy  Tree  would  appear  and 
make  a  terrible  row,  wanting  one  or  another 
of  her  pictures  or  urns  back,  according  to 
Susan  Mary  Alsop.  Overwhelmed,  Mariet- 
ta's puritan  character  caused  her  to  be  over- 
ly solemn  with  the  sardonic  British  upper 
class,  and  she  was  an  instant  social  flop. 
Taken  to  visit  Henry  Moore  by  the  art  critic- 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  Marietta  stared  at 
Moore's  monumental  statues  in  his  garden. 
"Could  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  these 
images,  Mr.  Moore?" 

Her  first  encounter  with  Winston  Chur- 
chill was  "frightful,"  she  wrote.  She  had 
no  idea  that  Churchill  did  not  address 
women  at  the  table.  She  drank  "three 
glasses  of  champagne  and  |it  made  me] 
feel  warmer  and  more  relaxed."  Churchill 
decried  "the  rationing  system  alter  the 
war,  which  he  condemned  as  a  drag  on  the 
free  market."  Marietta,  with  her  populist 
heart,  challenged  him,  saying  it  was  unfair 
that  the  rich  could  luxuriate  in  "self-indul 
gence."  "I  was  John  Calvin  addressing  the 
sinners,"  she  laterwrote.  "Goon,  give  it  to 
him,"  Sarah  Churchill,  his  daughter,  whis- 
pered in  the  silence.  "The  argument  u.is 
dropped  like  a  lead  balloon,"  Marietta 
wrote,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  she  stared 
"remorsefully.  .   at  my  plate." 
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Marietta  Tree 


In  her  misery,  she  set  a  pattern  that 
would  remain  all  of  her  life.  She  became  a 
woman  who  solved  her  problems  by  as- 
siduously doing  her  homework.  If  Ron- 
nie's interest  was  furniture,  she  would 
learn  it.  If  the  British  upper  class  wanted 
to  be  frivolous  at  dinner,  she  would  not 
insist  on  talking  about  the  machinations  of 
the  Labour  Party  and  the  new  prime  min- 
ister, Clement  Attlee.  Perhaps  as  an  anti- 
dote to  this  passivity,  she  began  to  make 
her  own  set  of  friends.  "I  remember  the 
first  time  I  met  her,  in  Paris  in  1948," 
Arthur  Schlesinger  told  me.  "She  was 
wearing  a  beautiful  scarlet  dress.  She  was 
so  ravishing,  and  she  was  starved  for 
news  of  America.  The  election  was  just 
over,  and  all  she  wanted  to  do  was  talk 
politics.  I  fell  madly  in  love  with  her." 

Ronnie  needed  her  more  now,  for  he 
had  been  swept  out  of  Parliament  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  new 
British  tax  laws  crippled  him,  for  as  an 
American  in  England  he  was  forced  to  pay 
double  tax,  and,  worse,  his  old  friend  An- 
thony Eden  had  done  nothing  to  help  him 
create  a  position  for  himself  after  the  war. 
Tree  felt  betrayed,  according  to  friends, 
for  he  had  backed  Eden  during  the  Mu- 
nich crisis  and  had  gotten  no  reward.  "It 
was  quite  lazy  and  selfish  of  Anthony,"  a 
friend  said.  Tree  felt  as  if  he  were  losing 
altitude;  he  made  the  decision  to  sell 
Ditchley  and  recoup  in  America.  But  be- 
fore they  left,  Marietta  and  Ronnie  gave 
one  last  great  ball. 

It  was  July  1949.  Marietta  was  just 
pregnant  with  her  second  daughter,  Penel- 
ope. She  wore  billowing  peach  chiffon 
and  looked  glorious,  for  in  her  two  years 
in  England  she  had  turned  her  former  an- 
tagonists around.  The  night  of  the  ball 
was  astonishingly  warm.  The  great  trees 
of  Ditchley  were  illuminated  with  hidden 
lights,  a  new  French  technique  at  the 
time.  "It  was  the  most  beautiful  ball  I  had 
ever  attended,"  Susan  Mary  Alsop  said. 
The  terrace  was  filled  with  titles,  includ- 
ing young  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip,  who  "stood  by  themselves"  for 
much  of  the  evening,  according  to  Sam 
Peabody. 

Marietta  had  invited  every  American 
friend  she  had  in  London,  including  a  man 
from  Northeast  Harbor  she  hadn't  seen  in 
years.  "This  man  drank  a  bit  too  much  of 
Ronnie's  excellent  champagne  and.  .  .he 
lurched  onto  the  dance  floor  and  cut  in  on 
the  future  Queen!  It  was  to  die!"  Susan 
Mary  Alsop  said.  "Immediately,  one  of 
the   members  of  the   royal   household 


rushed  to  Marietta  and  said,  'Mrs.  Tree, 
this  guest  must  be  removed.'  Supremely 
loyal,  Marietta  answered,  'What  do  you 
mean,  remove  him?  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  He  is  a  beautiful  dancer,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Her  Majesty  is  enjoying  herself 
very  much.  I  only  hope  that  he  will  dance 
with  me!'  Then  she  turned  away  from  this 
dastardly  woman."  After  midnight,  her 
guests  ate  cold  salmon,  delicious  cheeses, 
and  salads,  and  Susan  Mary  remembered 
Marietta  feeling  wistful.  "I'm  going  to  be 
so  homesick  for  England  back  in  New 
York.  What  am  I  going  to  do  without  this 
wonderful  place  and  our  lovely  life?"  she 
asked  her  old  friend. 

She  was  entering  the  fourth  phase  of  her 
life,  the  New  York  years  in  which  she 
would  become  a  public  figure,  but  it 
would  take  her  some  time  to  find  her  way. 
Returning  to  New  York  in  1949,  she  com- 
plained of  "low  energy"  and  developed 
psychosomatic  illnesses  from  stress.  Mar- 
ietta had  to  start  all  over  again  in  New 
York;  she  was  a  rich  woman  who  had 
once  worked  as  a  fact  checker,  married  to 
a  man  who  had  no  defined  work.  "Ronnie 
loathed  New  York,"  Sam  Peabody  said. 
"He  had  many  friends,  but  no  position  or 
focus."  At  first.  Marietta  felt  compelled 
to  take  on  a  superficial  role  as  her  hus- 
band's hostess,  "trying  hard  to  amuse 
Ronnie  with  constant  entertainment," 
Peabody  said.  Marietta  adored  the  pace  of 
New  York  and  the  intelligent  conversa- 
tions, but  Ronnie  was  avid  to  escape  for 
much  of  the  year  to  Barbados,  where  he 
built  a  Palladian  retreat  on  the  water.  Not 
surprisingly.  Marietta  "would  go  crazy 
after  two  weeks  there,"  for  she  couldn't 
stomach  more  than  a  few  weeks  of  the 
lazy,  tropical  life. 

Marietta  always  believed  psychoanaly- 
sis saved  her.  For  five  years,  she  went 
every  day.  She  developed  the  cool,  disaf- 
fected style  of  the  professionally  analyzed; 
later  in  life  she  appeared  to  behave  as  if  her 
years  of  therapy  had  freed  her  from  feeling 
any  restrictions  from  her  family.  Marietta 
and  Ronald  began  to  lead  separate  lives. 
They  spent  much  of  their  time  apart,  al- 
though they  remained  loyal  and  close  com- 
panions. "I  know  that  at  times  I've  not  been 
easy — leaving  my  beloved  Ditchley  & 
starting  life  again  here  caused  me  much 
pain  which  in  turn  I  must  have  communicat- 
ed on  to  you,"  he  wrote  her,  adding,  "You 
have  given  me  Penelope  &  words  cannot 
express  the  wonder  of  that  " 

Ronald  Tree  became  a  colonial  power  in 
Barbados,  where  he  developed  a  large  re- 
sort called  Sandy  Lane.  Marietta  threw  her- 
Nclf  into  reform  politics  in  New  York  and 


worked  as  a  drone  at  the  Lexington  Demo- 
cratic Club,  often  taking  Frankie  with  her. 
It  was  then  considered  a  noble  calling  to 
fight  the  clubhouse  politics  of  New  York, 
where  machine  bosses  such  as  Carmine 
DeSapio,  in  his  silk  suit  and  dark  glasses, 
delivered  the  votes  to  the  county  leaders. 

In  the  Trees'  fabulous  house  on  East 
Seventy-ninth  Street,  Marietta  began  to 
entertain  her  old  friends  from  the  war  as 
well  as  everyone  she  met  in  New  York 
politics.  In  the  dining  room  at  "Little 
Ditchley,"  as  the  house  quickly  came  to 
be  called,  Lillian  Hellman  might  go  at  it 
with  Bill  Paley  over  Stalin,  or  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  down  from  Harvard  with  his 
then  wife,  Marian,  would  decry  McCar- 
thyism  and  Cold  War  Republican  politics. 
Ronnie  was  absent  from  many  of  these 
dinners;  his  dislike  of  the  smart,  brittle 
talk  of  the  New  York  intelligentsia  drove 
him  to  spend  much  of  the  year  in  Barba- 
dos. In  retrospect,  the  era  was  golden,  and 
the  dinner  conversation  was  naive  and  xe- 
nophobic. Marietta's  friends  argued  over 
reforms,  but  they  were  unable  to  see  the 
larger  picture,  to  imagine  that  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Kennedys'  machinations  to 
obtain  power  were  possibly  dangerous  for 
the  country,  that  Manhattan  could  unravel 
without  the  domination  of  the  party 
bosses,  or  that  an  incomprehensible  wild 
man  like  Barry  Goldwater  might  just  re- 
flect the  new  populist  mood  in  the  coun- 
try, for  theirs  was  a  tight  group  that 
confirmed  one  another's  opinions. 

In  the  winters,  the  Trees  would  return 
to  Barbados,  where  they  used  Heron  Bay 
as  a  retreat  for  their  circle  of  friends.  Kitty 
and  Moss  Hart  came  every  winter,  as  did 
Barry  and  Mary  Bingham  from  Louis- 
ville, and  Evangeline  and  David  Bruce. 
Claudette  Colbert  was  down  the  beach,  as 
were  Ingrid  Bergman  and  her  husband, 
Lars  Schmidt.  On  Christmas  Day,  Mariet- 
ta would  present  each  member  of  her 
house  party  with  a  small  red  engagement 
book  from  Smythson's,  embossed  with 
their  initials  in  gold.  Her  presents  were 
beautifully  wrapped  by  Penelope's  nanny, 
Mabel,  in  shiny  pink-and-green  paper 
with  elaborate  bows.  The  house  staff  wore 
crimson-and-gold  sashes  over  their  uni- 
forms. Marietta  often  invited  local  black 
politicians  to  lunch,  and  she  and  Ronnie 
brought  an  ambitious  literacy  program  to 
the  island  and  started  a  "meals  on 
wheels"  food-delivery  service  for  (he  el 
derly  and  infirm. 

Once,   Marietta  had  fought  the  Estab- 
lishment; now  she  was  at  the  cenlei  oi  ii 
By  the  Kennedy  years,  she  was  written 
about  frequently  in  the  rotogravures.  She 
posed  for  the  Times  in  front  ol  hei  coroman 
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Marietta  Tree 

del  screen,  or  swathed  in  fur  on  her  way  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  job  catapult- 
ed her  into  national  fame — "Our  Top  Girl 
at  the  UN."  Look  magazine  called  her.  Her 
recipe  for  loin  of  pork  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns, as  did  her  views  on  international  life. 
"She  still  blushes  when  the  Russians  anger 
her,"  one  writer  wrote  in  Look. 

For  years,  those  closest  to  her  have 
speculated  about  Marietta's  long  rela- 
tionship with  Adlai  Stevenson.  Stevenson 
was  Marietta's  "calling  card,"  a  friend 
said.  He  called  her  Zuleika  Dobson,  after 
Max  Beerbohm's  bold  English  heroine, 
and  became  her  mentor.  When  he  lobbied 
for  her  U.N.  appointment.  Marietta  wrote 
him,  "My  gratitude  to  you  flows  like  Vic- 
toria's cataract  for  appointing  me  to  the 
U.S.  Del — for  I  realize  now  that  all  my 
life  has  been  in  preparation  and  in  hope 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  I  only  hope  that 
the  results  [are]  as  constructive  as  the 
soaring  fulfillment."  The  intellectuals  of 
the  "silent  generation"  revered  Stevenson 
and  jockeyed  for  his  attention.  A  circle  of 
rich,  accomplished  women  fought  over 
him,  including  newspaper  heiress  Alicia 
Patterson,  Ruth  Field,  and  Jane  Dick  of 
Chicago,  but  his  sons  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  woman  he  intended  to  mar- 
ry was  Marietta  Tree. 

Marietta  first  met  Stevenson  in  1946, 
through  Ronnie  Tree.  In  those  days  he  was 
a  rather  whimsical  idealist  whose  desire  to 
be  Illinois  governor  seemed  a  fantasy.  Mar- 
ietta contributed  to  his  first  campaign  and 
wrote  him  from  Ditchley  when  he  swept 
into  the  statehouse  in  1949.  "No  one  can 
believe  the  vote!  All  congratulations!" 

Back  in  New  York,  she  was  determined 
to  be  at  the  1952  convention  and  got  a 
menial  job  on  the  state  committee  so  that 
she  could  be  part  of  the  crowd.  In  Chica- 
go, she  was  sharply  observant  Adlai,  she 
later  told  one  historian,  looked  "like  a 
pyramid"  addressing  the  crowd.  "I  was 
irritated  by  his  views  on  civil  rights  and 
Arab-Israel  affairs — they  were  not  my 
views,"  she  said.  "Marietta  was  always 
trying  to  move  Adlai  to  the  left — those 
conversations  I  can  remember,"  Frances 
FitzGerald  told  me.  Stevenson  respected 
her  nerve  and  listened  to  her  as  much  as 
he  did  to  the  cynical  Alicia  Patterson. 
"[Alicia]  scorned  my  liberal  views," 
Marietta  said.  Marietta  was  not  afraid  to 
be  tactless  to  get  her  point  across.  She  told 
Stevenson's  biographer  John  Bartlow 
Martin  that  she  sensed  Adlai  was  "anti- 
Semitic,"   and  that   that   infuriated   her. 


"Why  do  you  always  have  to  say  a  Jew- 
ish banker"?  "  she  would  scold  him. 

Within  Marietta's  circle,  the  relation- 
ship was  commonly  discussed.  She 
worked  doggedly  in  the  1956  campaign  as 
the  New  York  head  of  the  Volunteers  for 
Stevenson  and  traveled  with  him  and  Ali- 
cia Patterson  around  the  world.  At  cam- 
paign headquarters  in  New  York,  Marietta 
often  walked  around  in  her  stocking  feet. 
More  and  more,  Stevenson  drew  closer  to 
Marietta.  Once,  in  the  late  1950s,  he  was 
staying  in  a  Lake  Como  villa.  Alicia  was  his 
guest.  Hearing  that  Marietta  was  set  to  ar- 
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rive  on  her  departure,  she  refused  to  leave. 
"It  was  a  nightmare."  said  a  man  who  was 
Stevenson's  aide  at  the  time.  "Alicia  was  in 
a  rage  that  Marietta  was  coming.  I  had  to 
walk  her  around  the  lake  until  she  finally 
agreed  to  get  on  the  train." 

What  was  their  relationship?  At  the 
Seeley  G.  Mudd  Library  of  Princeton 
University  there  are  dozens  of  letters  and 
notes  from  several  unpublished  interviews 
with  Marietta  Tree  that  suggest  a  true  inti- 
macy. Marietta  told  John  Bartlow  Martin 
that  Stevenson  spoke  constantly  to  her  of 
his  mother.  "He  told  me  she  was  massaged 
on  her  bed  and  he  used  to  watch  her,  and  he 
was  very  interested  [in  this],  especially  her 
bosoms.  .  .  .  She  turned  him  into  an  aural 
man.  Through  all  that  reading  aloud.  You 
know  he  couldn't  learn  anything  by  read- 
ing— he  had  to  listen. ' '  He  talked  to  Mariet- 
ta about  his  first  encounter  with  a  prostitute: 
"It  horrified  him." 

Her  later  letters  to  Stevenson  were  quite 


intimate.  By  then  they  had  developed  pet 
names  for  themselves:  he  sometimes  play- 
fully referred  to  her  as  "that  lump,"  and 
they  called  each  other  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. Once,  in  her  U.N.  days,  she  wrote 
him  from  London,  where  she  was  on  a  trip 
with  Ronnie. 

A.,  Have  been  here  a  week,  and  it  seems 
eight.  We  have  been  feted,  entertained, 
wined,  dined,  balled,  teaed,  theatered  etc. 
by  the  warmest  friends.  .  .  .  Why  can't  I  en- 
joy all  this?  Real  answer.  Because  am  far 
away  from  Johnsonville.  ...  I  pray  [your 
trip  to  Los  Angeles]  not  too  exhausting  and 
overladen  with  pate  de  foie  gras.  Heedst  the 
five  pound  promise. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme 
grows  and  keep  enclosing  myself  in  the 
dream  of  it.  M. 

"I  always  assumed  that  Adlai  Steven- 
son was  in  love  with  my  mother,"  Fran- 
ces FitzGerald  said.  "The  fact  that  she 
wasn't  going  to  do  anything  about  it  made 
it  all  the  more  interesting."  She  had  long 
ago  made  the  decision  never  to  leave  Ron- 
nie, for  they  appeared  quite  content  lead- 
ing separate  lives.  Once,  at  a  dance  at 
Brooke  Astor's,  Adlai  and  Marietta 
danced  the  whole  night,  and  "his  hand 
was  way  below  her  waist,"  a  friend  said. 
"It  was  clear  that  he  was  crazy  about 
her."  "She  hated  the  whole  subject  of 
sex,"  FitzGerald  told  me,  although  she 
had  a  clear  memory  of  traveling  in  Spain 
with  her  mother  and  Adlai.  "Our  rooms 
were  quite  close  together,  and  I  had  the 
feeling  that  Adlai  was  roaming  around." 
Stevenson  stayed  at  the  Waldorf  Towers 
in  New  York,  and  Marietta  confessed  to 
Susan  Mary  Alsop  that  when  he  was  in 
town  she  came  home  at  "four  in  the 
morning."  Friends  learned  never  to  ask 
Marietta  certain  questions,  for  she  was  not 
beyond  telling  lies  to  protect  her  private 
life.  "Marietta,  did  you  go  to  bed  with 
John  Huston?"  the  publishing  executive 
Parker  Ladd  once  demanded.  "No!"  she 
said,  then  swiftly  changed  the  subject. 

She  always  camouflaged  her  morbid 
fear  of  death,  perhaps  because  of  the  terri- 
ble effect  Adlai  Stevenson's  heart  attack 
had  on  her.  "When  they  got  Adlai  to  the 
hospital.  Marietta  was  standing  up  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  absolutely  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,"  Mary  Warburg 
said.  Susan  Mary  Alsop  Hew  back  to  In 
rope  with  her  from  the  funeral.  "She  just 
reminisced  about  him.  ...  It  was  quite  ap- 
parent how  much  she  loved  him.  When 
we  got  to  Paris,  I  was  desperately  worried 
that  she  might  jump  into  the  Seine,  and  I 

called  her  at  the  crack  of  dawn  evei) 
day."  Grieving  terribly.  Marietta  left  to 
join  Ronnie  in  Florence  al  ;i  villa  they  had 
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rented.  She  remained  in  bed  for  much  of 
that  month,  but  Ronnie  didn't  comment. 
"His  courtesy  and  his  good  manners  nev- 
er deserted  him,"  Susan  Mary  Alsop  said. 

She  became  even  more  determined  that 
nothing  would  throw  her  off  course. 
When  Ronald  Tree  died  in  1976,  he  left 
her  only  her  two  houses,  which,  despite  a 
real-estate  slump,  she  immediately  sold. 
The  mansion  on  Seventy-ninth  Street, 
now  a  consulate,  brought  her  only  about 
half  a  million  dollars.  She  was  desperate 
with  grief.  Once,  staying  at  Mary  War- 
burg's, she  opened  a  top  drawer  in  the 
guest  room  to  find  some  of  Ronnie's  shirts 
that  he  had  left  there.  She  began  sobbing 
"uncontrollably,"  Mary  Warburg  re- 
membered. She  set  about  reorganizing  her 
life.  "I  made  a  list  of  what  to  do,"  she 
told  a  friend,  "and  I  realized  I  had  every 
qualification  to  go  on  corporate  boards." 
She  went  back  to  college  and  studied  ac- 
counting to  prepare  herself. 

Marietta  Tree  lived  to  see  Manhattan  fill 
with  crack  addicts  and  the  homeless,  but 
she  remained  without  cynicism,  so  optimis- 
tic that  she  became  active  in  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  New  York  City  to  try  to  alle- 
viate the  new  misery.  She  "spent  thou- 
sands of  hours  and  she  raised  millions  of 
dollars  for  us,"  Michael  Clark,  the  director 
of  the  Citizens  Committee,  told  me.  Each 
year  she  would  write  "four  to  five  hundred 
personal  letters"  to  raise  money  for  youth 
programs,  drug-counseling  services,  and 
block  associations,  but  ironically  she  gave 
very  little  money  herself.  "A  cousin  of 
Marietta's  told  me  that  the  P  in  Peabody 
stands  for  parsimonious,"  Clark  said. 

Once,  Frankie  and  Marietta  were  out 
walking  during  a  garbage  strike.  "As  we 
were  stepping  through  tons  of  trash  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  my  mother  kept  say- 
ing, 'Isn't  New  York  wonderful?  I  can't 
think  of  anywhere  else  in  the  world  I 
would  rather  live!'  " 

What  would  you  have  liked  to  ask 
your  mother  that  you  never  got 
to?"  I  asked  Frances  FitzGerald. 

"I  wish  I  truly  could  understand  how 
my  mother  moved  away  from  her  family 
and  became  what  she  became,"  she  said. 

We  were  sitting  in  Northeast  Harbor  in 
the  small  cottage  on  the  water  that  Fitz- 
Geidld  shares  with  her  husband,  the  writer 
James  Sterba.  FitzGerald  has  her  mother's 
posture  and  perfect  elocution,  but  she 
measures  her  words  carefully.  She  writes 
examinations  of  American  culture  and 
politics  and  lectures  on   foreign   policy. 


She  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  study  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  Fire  in  the  Lake.  She 
waited  until  she  was  fifty  to  marry. 

Frances  and  Penelope  have  always 
called  their  mother  Marietta,  as  if  they  un- 
derstood from  an  early  age  that  she  was 
not  maternal.  If  they  wanted  her  attention, 
they  had  to  enter  her  world.  The  same  iso- 
lation that  Marietta  experienced  in  her 
childhood  with  her  mother,  she  unwitting- 
ly repeated  with  her  daughters.  In  later 
life,  when  she  saw  in  herself  certain  traits 
of  her  mother's,  Marietta  would  "go  ba- 
nanas," FitzGerald  said,  but  she  could 
never  transcend  her  emotional  legacy  with 
her  children.  Like  her  mother.  Marietta 
didn't  "analyze  personal  relationships. 
She  pushed  away  a  lot  of  things,"  Fitz- 
Gerald said. 

As  a  mother  and  a  wife,  Marietta  was 
unfailingly  correct,  but  as  her  own  mother 
had  been  with  her,  she  was,  as  Dorothy 
Hirshon  said,  "fairly  detached."  Frankie 
saw  her  mother  as  "a  glamorous  and  in- 
credible figure,"  but  she  never  felt  inti- 
mate enough  with  her  to  work  her  way 
through  her  closets  or  borrow  any  of  her 
clothes.  As  a  young  woman,  she  was  of- 
ten wary  of  bringing  boyfriends  to  Barba- 
dos, because  her  mother,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, would  dazzle  them.  "I  was 
often  in  a  rage,"  she  told  me,  but  later  she 
began  to  understand  that  her  mother 
couldn't  help  pulling  the  focus  in  a  crowd. 
"My  mother  had  to  have  all  the  guys  in 
the  room,"  she  said. 

One  year  ago,  FitzGerald  and  her  new 
husband  were  visiting  her  mother  on  Sut- 
ton Place.  Suddenly,  Marietta  dropped  to 
the  marble  floor  of  the  foyer  and  did  "fif- 
teen perfect  push-ups,"  as  if  to  demon- 
strate her  physical  superiority.  Marietta, 
however,  did  include  Frankie  in  many  of 
her  activities,  taking  her  in  the  summers  to 
Venice  or  with  Adlai  Stevenson  to  Africa, 
where  she  met  Albert  Schweitzer.  "I  got 
the  sense  from  my  mother  that  I  could  do 
something  from  the  earliest  age!"  she  said. 

Frankie  appeared  to  suffer  less  than  her 
half-sister,  Penelope,  for  she  was  uncom- 
monly bright  and  her  mother  encouraged 
her  accomplishments.  When  they  came 
back  from  England,  her  I.Q.  was  tested  for 
school.  "I  remember  Marietta  saying, 
'Frankie  is  so  brilliant!  She  has  an  I.Q  of 
1 5 1 !  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  taught  by  hci  I 
feel  so  insecure!'    '  Sam  Peabody  said. 

When  Fit/Gerald  was  in  her  twenties, 
she  left  for  Vietnam  to  write  about  the 
war.  "My  mother  arrived  on  I  tour  lor  the 
State  Department.  I  went  to  meet  her  in 
my  jungle  khakis,  and  she  was  all  in  white 
with  this  fabulous  hat!  Here  w;is  this  vi- 
sion! I  remember  being  furious,  but  also 
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Marietta  Tree 

very  proud  because  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful. ...  I  went  to  join  her  somewhere  in 
the  jungle,  and  my  plane  had  to  make  an 
emergency  landing.  I  looked  down  from 
the  plane,  and  I  saw  her  doing  laps  in  the 
South  China  Sea  next  to  a  destroyer.  I  was 
having  anemic  hallucinations,  and  she 
was  being  feted  with  tea  dances.  But 
when  she  saw  the  horrible  condition  I  was 
in,  she  said,  "We  are  leaving.'  She  took 
me  to  Singapore  and  stayed  with  me  in  the 
hospital  for  weeks.  She  saved  me  then.  I 
was  able  to  get  back  to  Vietnam,  and  then 
months  later  I  returned  to  New  York. 
When  I  arrived,  there  was  Robert  McNa- 
mara  in  the  library!  I  had  expected  to  be 
the  conquering  hero  in  my  house,  and 
there  was  the  enemy  being  entertained." 
(Marietta's  brother  Sam  had  also  observed 
her  need  to  accommodate  men  in  power. 
"It  irritated  the  bejesus  out  of  me  that  she 
would  sit  down  with  Henry  Kissinger  and 
see  nothing  wrong,"  Sam  Peabody  re- 
marked.) 

Penelope  was  a  toddler  when  her  moth- 
er attempted  to  regroup  in  New  York.  By 
then,  Marietta,  like  her  grandmother  Park- 
man,  appeared  to  have  lost  interest  in 
child  rearing.  Penelope  became  a  shy, 
fragile  child  who  would  often  cling  to  the 
curtains  when  visitors  came.  She  was, 
however,  doted  on  by  her  father,  who 
would  spend  hours  with  his  daughter,  ap- 
pearing to  find  in  Penelope  the  empathic 
companion  he  longed  for  in  his  wife. 
"Your  mother  says  it  is  time  to  come  out 
of  the  water,"  Tree  used  to  tell  Penelope, 
as  if  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
them.  "Ronnie  is  so  permissive  with  Pe- 
nelope," Marietta  would  complain  to  her 
friends.  "He  lets  her  do  anything!"  On 
the  night  of  Truman  Capote's  legendary 
Black  and  White  Ball  in  1966,  Marietta 
and  Ronnie  encountered  sixteen-year-old 
Penelope  in  the  library,  dressed  in  "rav- 
ishing but  very  scanty  black  leotards," 
Susan  Mary  Alsop  recalled.  Capote  him- 
self had  invited  Penelope  to  the  ball;  Bet- 
sey Johnson  designed  her  outfit.  The  next 
morning,  Penelope  recalled  later,  Diana 
Vreeland  called  to  tell  her  she  should  be- 
come a  model.  Within  two  years,  much 
against  her  parents'  wishes,  Penelope  left 
home  and  moved  in  with  the  English  pho- 
tographer David  Bailey.  Later  she  moved 
to  Australia,  where  she  now  lives  with  a 
psychotherapist  with  whom  she  has  a  two- 
year-old  son. 

For  years  Penelope  appeared  to  believe, 
according  to  friends,  that  she  had  never 
really  gotten  a  chance  to  know  her  moth- 
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er.  "My  feelings  are  so  complicated  about 
her  that  I  don't  understand  them,"  she 
told  me.  I  asked  her  what  she  knew  about 
her  parents'  early  relationship.  "I  know 
they  met  at  a  party.  That's  really  about 
all.  My  mother  never  talked  to  me  about 
anything  like  that."  When  Penelope's 
daughter,  Paloma,  was  born.  Marietta,  ac- 
cording to  a  friend,  "began  to  realize 
what  she  had  missed  not  being  close  to  her 
daughters."  She  attempted  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  flying  to  Sydney  frequently  to 
see  her  grandchildren  and  calling  weekly 
on  the  telephone. 

Penelope  and  Frankie  learned  to  come 
to  terms  with  a  basic  fact:  "Marietta  was 
the  least  introspective  person  we  had  ever 
known,"  Frances  FitzGerald  told  me. 
"Anything  that  might  have  hurt  her,  she 
just  wiped  out." 

She  had  long  kept  her  cancer  a  secret. 
Eight  years  ago,  she  asked  her  brother 
Sam  to  take  her  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
had  a  lump  removed  from  her  breast. 
"She  never  mentioned  it  again,"  he  said. 
Marietta  appeared  to  believe  that  she 
could  will  her  recovery  through  the  sheer 
force  of  her  exuberance.  She  never 
slowed  down  until  this  year,  when  the 
cancer  recurred.  By  the  time  the  lump  was 
visible  on  the  mammogram,  the  cancer 
had  spread.  Marietta  concocted  an  elabo- 
rate hoax  for  her  brothers  and  friends.  "I 
have  antibiotic  poisoning,"  she  told  even 
her  closest  friends  Susan  Mary  Alsop  and 
Kitty  Hart.  Only  Frankie  knew  the  truth, 
and  she  was  uneasy  about  being  the  keep- 
er of  the  secrets.  Marietta  increased  her 
activities,  attending  every  lunch  and  din- 
ner she  could.  Winston  Churchill  had  told 
her  when  she  was  a  young  woman,  "Age 
is  a  somber  period."  She  determined  that 
for  her  it  would  not  be  so.  In  June  she  ran 
into  Robert  Cam  at  the  Century  Club.  "I 
have  decided  to  write  my  memoirs,  and  I 
want  your  help,"  she  told  him.  "Call  me 
in  the  fall!"  She  was  wearing  bright-red 
stockings,  Caro  remembered,  and  looked 
"stunning." 

In  Maine  in  late  June,  Sam  Peabody 
walked  into  his  sister's  bedroom.  She  was 
in  bed,  staring  into  her  hand  as  if.  he  said, 
"she  were  facing  the  end  of  her  life  for 
the  very  first  time."  For  much  of  the 
month,  she  was  too  weak  to  get  out  of 
bed.  "I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me,"  she  kept  saying.  "I  haven't 
been  in  bed  since  I  had  Penelope."  She 
flew  back  to  New  York  with  her  close 
friend  Joe  Armstrong,  a  publishing  con- 
sultant involved  in  many  New  York  chari- 
ties. Armstrong  held  her  hand  the  entire 
way.   Fading  then,  she  called  her  close 


friends  and  her  brothers,  saying,  "Please 
come  to  see  me!  I  do  miss  you  so.  Let's 
just  be  cozy." 

One  night  in  July,  she  went  to  dinner 
with  Punch  and  Carol  Sulzberger,  the' 
owners  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  for- 
mer Times  executive  Sydney  Gruson  and 
his  wife,  Marit.  The  Grusons  and  the 
Sulzbergers  had  been  close  to  Marietta  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  They  were  over- 
come with  worry,  for  Marietta  was  wear- 
ing a  black  patch  over  her  eye  and 
complained  of  double  vision.  She  had  lost 
twenty  pounds.  The  evening  was  fraught 
with  portent,  but  the  next  day  Marietta  left 
a  message  on  Sydney  Gruson's  answering 
machine:  "That  was  simply  the  best  and 
finest  time  I  ever  had  in  New  York." 

She  wouldn't  admit  that  she  was  dying, 
not  to  anyone,  not  to  herself.  Sitting  in  her 
doctor's  office  once  with  Frankie,  she 
suddenly  turned  to  her  and  said.  "You 
know,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  have 
done  this  for  my  mother."  "Don't  be  sil- 
ly," Frankie  said,  then  thought.  My  God, 
she  is  probably  telling  the  truth.  "I  said  to 
her,  'Well,  you  are  a  much  better  mother 
than  your  mother  was  to  you.'  And  she 
said,  'I  am  afraid  that  isn't  so.  I  would 
love  to  do  it  all  over  again.' 

In  late  July,  Penelope  arrived  in  New 
York  for  her  annual  visit.  She  was  told 
then  that  her  mother  was  gravely  ill.  To 
friends  who  would  call.  Marietta  said,  "It 
is  so  marvelous  having  Penelope  and 
Frankie  here  with  me.  They  are  taking 
care  of  me  so  beautifully!" 

Several  days  before  she  died.  Marietta 
instructed  her  secretary  to  accept  all  invi- 
tations for  the  fall.  She  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Australia,  "1  am  thrilled  you  are  going 
to  be  here  before  Thanksgiving  and  look 
forward  to  it  greatly.  ...  At  the  moment  I 
am  laid  up,  but  expect  to  be  on  my  feet  by 
Labor  Day."  She  never  gave  in.  even  at 
the  moment  she  died.  "Get  me  out  of 
here."  she  told  Frankie.  "She  went  down 
swiftly  like  a  beautiful  sloop  hitting  an 
iceberg."  Fit/Gerald  later  wrote  to  Mari- 
etta's dear  childhood  friend  Bill  Blair. 

Marietta's  funeral  was  in  Northeast 
Harbor  at  the  tiny  stone  church  where  fifty 
years  earlier  she  had  married  Desmond 
FitzGerald.  Brooke  Astor  brought  flowers 
from  her  own  garden  and  arranged  them 
"as  if  for  a  party."  Frankie  and  Penelope 
taped  Marietta's  liny  scarlet  leather  1991 
appointment  book  from  Smvthson's  to  the 
top  of  the  box  containing  her  ashes  as  it 
went  into  the  ground.  The  book  was  filled 
with    appointments    through   Christmas 

The  last  thing  George  Peabody  remem 

bered   seeing  of  his   sistci    was  .i   bright 
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SAGITTARIUS    4^   November  22-December  21 

Talk  about  eleventh-hour  holiday  cheer!  You'll  be  lucky  if  there's  one 
turkey  left  in  the  market  by  the  time  you  get  around  to  joining  in  the 
festivities.  And  that  will  almost  certainly  be  after  Thanksgiving  this 
year.  The  reason  is  a  major  12th-house  transit  that  will  have  you  sneak- 
ing around  corners,  obsessing  about  the  apocalypse,  hiding  in  a  dark 
room  convinced  the  whole  world  is  laughing  at  you,  and  in  general 
totally  out  of  it.  Actually,  it  could  bring  out  the  best  in  you.  It's  a 
perfect  moment  to  do  the  real  Sadge  thing:  get  off  your  ego  and  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  you. 

CAPRICORN  75  December  22-January  19 

Mark  these  dates  on  your  calendar:  November  10  and  1 1  and  December 
8.  They  are  the  critical  times  coming  up  when  you  can  expect  to  be 
feeling  sick  to  death  of  the  boring  routines  in  your  life  but  clutched  with 
dread  at  the  thought  that  things  could  actually  be  changing.  When  you 
do  finally  let  go,  give  up  to  uncertainty,  and  allow  your  weirder  self  to 
emerge,  you  will  feel  strangely  elated.  It's  all  part  of  the  ongoing 
Uranus-Neptune  conjunction,  which  is  raising  your  consciousness  to 
new  levels.  You're  probably  just  getting  around  to  being  sorry  that  you 
missed  Woodstock. 


AQUARIUS  5CC  January  20-February  18 

Since  Saturn  went  forward  on  October  4,  you've  been  trying  to  regain  a 
little  control  of  your  life  and  get  a  minute  to  yourself.  And  after  an 
unbelievably  pressured  November,  you'll  need  it.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment of  the  new  moon  (November  6,  6:11  A.M.,  E.S.T.),  you'll  be 
coping  with  the  manic  surges  of  certain  fascinating,  but  utterly 
draining,  people.  In  your  own  little  way  you've  already  begun 
sticking  it  to  those  who  have  gone  over  the  lines  with  their  inces- 
sant needs.  So  take  December  off,  and  if  people  still  hassle  you, 
tell  them  exactly  what  they  can  do  with  their  demands. 

PISCES   ^  February  19-March  20 

The  last  few  months  have  been  especially  hairy.  Not  on  the  outside, 
which  people  can  see,  but  way,  way,  way  inside  your  head. 
Though  you're  usually  able  to  add  just  the  right  touch  of  Greek 
tragedy  to  any  party,  during  this  whole  season  you're  going  to  have 
to  do  the  happy-face  thing.  With  the  Mars-Pluto  conjunction  really 
cooking  right  up  to  the  end  of  November  and  strongest  between  the 
6th  and  12th,  you  will  find  that  you  have  the  power  to  halt  the 
irresistible  Piscean  urge  to  see  things  from  the  dark  side.  This  is  a 
feat  more  impressive  than  reversing  an  avalanche. 

ARIES  T  March  21-April  19 

You're  like  the  sassy  little  fly  that  simply  can't  resist  seeing  how 
close  he  can  get  to  that  sticky  web  without  actually  losing  it.  From 
now  until  the  full  moon  on  November  21,  you  will  definitely  be 
playing  with  one  heck  of  a  smooth  spider.  The  game  is  called  Sex 
and  Money,  and  it's  what  keeps  all  the  bunnies  in  the  world  hop- 
ping. So  enjoy  the  thrills  and  chills  from  which  you  will  emerge  the 
first  week  of  December,  laughing  and  bombing  through  stores, 
generously  shopping  in  gratitude  for  having  escaped  that  web  one 
more  time. 

TAURUS   O   April  20-May  20 

Before  you  even  think  about  Christmas,  you've  got  miles  to  go 
through  a  little  minefield  called  the  7th  house,  and  it  will  mean 
dealing  with  some  pretty  crude  people.  Kids  could  be  a  great  com- 
fort, like  cozy  stuffed  toys,  but  you  really  can't  hide  behind  them 
now.  You  have  to  face  grown-up  relationships.  People  get  angry. 
They  get  stoked.  They  are  basically  very  primitive  animals.  But  try 
not  to  judge  those  who  act  out  their  fantasies.  After  all,  the  Taurus 
who  is  totally  together  when  it  comes  to  appetite  control  has  yet  to 
be  born. 


GEMINI   A    May21-June21 

Mercury  will  be  squaring  Jupiter  during  most  of  December.  It  en- 
ters its  retrograde  shadow  on  November  10  and  doesn't  begin  to  go 
forward  till  December  18.  This  gives  you  permission  to  change 
your  mind  fifteen  times  a  day,  go  steady,  break  up,  sign  up  for 
French  lessons  and  not  go  to  the  class,  make  three  dates  for  Thurs- 
day night,  hedge  bet's,  and  flip  stories  right  and  left.  This  is  the 
kind  of  behavior  that  Geminis  are  famous  for  and  that  gives  ulcers 
to  everybody  connected  with  you.  But  you  should  have  a  great  time 
through  it  all. 

CANCER    ©  June  22-July  22 

The  solar  eclipse  that  hit  your  sign  last  July  1 1  has  drained  you  of 
verve  and  put  ridiculous  amounts  of  pressure  on  you  to  produce  and 
perform  whether  you  feel  lousy  or  not.  While  some  of  the  effects  of 
that  eclipse  are  sad,  recent  events  will  help  you  let  go  of  things  that 
were  probably  never  meant  to  be  in  the  first  place.  You  need  now 
to  be  passionately  diverted  from  your  case  of  the  blahs  and  prepare 
for  a  new  life,  scheduled  for  sometime  in  January.  Between  No- 
vember 6  and  December  26,  every  self-respecting  Cancer  must 
have  an  affair,  catered  or  otherwise. 

LEO    ol  July  23-August  22 

During  the  days  before  the  full  moon,  November  19-21,  you'll 
find  healthy  release  from  family  only  when  you're  at  work.  That's 
refreshing,  because  you've  been  submerged  in  domestic  issues  now 
since  Pluto  moved  forward  last  July  29.  Whatever  force  has  been 
controlling  you  in  your  search  for  emotional  security  is  still  churn- 
ing in  your  stomach,  demanding  your  complete  attention.  Of 
course,  no  one  controls  you  but  you.  You  make  all  your  own  deci- 
sions— consciously,  objectively,  and  independently.  Nobody  pulls 
your  chain.  Nobody,  nobody,  nobody!  Yeah,  sure,  right. 


VIRGO   1tp   August  23-September  22 


Don't  you  get  irked  at  those  grandiose  predictions  some  astrologers 
make  about  Jupiter  in  your  sign?  Everything  is  supposed  to  be  so 
wonderful  from  September  '91  right  up  to  the  end  of  '92.  Actually, 
it  can  be  a  marvelous  transit,  because  even  if  things  really  suck  at 
work,  with  bombs  bursting  in  air,  in  an  odd  way  you  don't  care. 
It's  as  if  you're  watching  it  all  on  television.  You  see  the  leering 
dentist  coming  at  you  with  a  drill  and  all  you  can  do  is  chuckle.  The 
cynical  Virgo  calls  that  denial.  The  evolved  Virgo  knows  that  opti- 
mism can  breed  success. 

LIBRA  ^fc  September  2 3-October  23 

On  December  6,  Venus  enters  the  sign  of  Scorpio  for  three  weeks. 
During  the  whole  month  before  that,  there's  been  a  pileup  of  planets 
there.  That  means  you've  probably  been  striving  to  maintain  your 
smooth  demeanor  so  that  not  a  strand  of  hair  would  blow  out  of 
place  even  during  the  worst  of  Hurricane  Harry.  Under  the  surface, 
though,  issues  of  Fiscal  control  are  creating  seething  turbulence  that 
could  lead  to  Pinatubo-level  eruptions.  Yes,  the  root  of  all  evil  is 
money.  Yes,  you  are  always  struggling  to  be  fair.  So  what's  it 
going  to  be — compassion  for  all  others  or  personal  empowerment? 

SCORPIO  W>  October  24-November  21 

Call  up  your  reserves  and  have  the  bombers  fueled  and  on  the 
runway.  Get  out  the  war  paint.  You'll  be  exploding  with  energy, 
drive,  creativity,  rage,  passion,  and — your  favorite — self-obses- 
sion. The  sheer  megaforce  of  it  all  makes  the  London  blitz  seem 
like  opening  day  at  Ascot.  It's  due  to  a  conjunction  of  planets  in 
your  sign  that  will  rocket  you  through  Thanksgiving.  Those  who 
know  what's  good  for  them  will  support  you  now.  Their  loyalty 
will  be  rewarded.  Woe  to  any  traitors.  They  had  better  not  drink  the 
tea.  You're  in  your  element. 
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By  Michael  Lutin 
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o  wonder  Jean  Cocteau  was  moved  to 
make  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  his  cinematic 
masterpiece,  in  1946.  Mme.  Le  Prince  de 
Beaumont's  eighteenth-century  children's 
story  in  which  love  redeems  nobility  from 
ugliness — suggested  to  Cocteau  by  Jean 
Marais,  the  actor  who  appeared  in  almost 
all  his  films — was  the  perfect  parable  for  a 
liberated,  but  haunted,  France.  (Even 
though  Cocteau  was  vilified  by  the  Vi- 
chy ites,  Marais  was  denied  membership 
in  an  actors'  Resistance  group  because,  as 
Louis  Jourdan  complained,   "Cocteau 


talks  too  much.")  But  production  on  this  most  en- 
chantingly  artful  screen  fantasy — the  Beast's  chateau 
is  a  surreal  dreamscape  Morticia  Addams  would 
love — was  anything  but  magic.  Postwar  film  batches 
didn't  match,  cameras  jammed,  and  electricity  was 
rationed.  Cocteau's  excruciating  eczema  forced  him  to 
wear  black  veils  and  to  resume  his  opium  addiction, 
and  jaundice  landed  him  in  the  Pasteur  Institute.  And, 
of  course,  the  fable  didn't  have  everybody's  idea  of  a 
happy  ending:  upon  seeing  the  film,  Greta  Garbo  re- 
portedly wailed,  "Giff  me  back  my  beast!"  Walt 
Disney  Pictures  is  hoping  to  recast  Cocteau's  spell  in 
its  new,  animated  version  of  the  fairy  tale. 
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